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[H.A.S.C. No. 94-4] 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE OH INTELLIGENCE INQUIRY INTO THE 
ALLEGED INVOLVEMENT OP THE CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY IN THE WATERGATE AND ELLSBERG MATTERS 

House op Representatives, 

Committee on Armed Services, 

Special Subcommittee on Intelligence, 

Washington, D.C . , Friday , May 11 , 1973. 
The subcommittee met in executive session pursuant to notice, at 
10 :07 a.m. in room 2216, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Lucien 
N. Nedzi (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Nedzi. The subcommittee will come to order. 

After discussing the matter with counsel and the chairman of the 
full committee, we have decided that the preferable procedure would 
be to have Dr. Schlesinger read his statement, following which Gen- 
eral Cushman will come forward. 

STATEMENT OP DR. JAMES R. SCHLESINGER, DIRECTOR OP CEN- 
TRAL INTELLIGENCE, ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM E. COLBY, 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR OP OPERATIONS; BERNARD M. MALLOY, 
CHIEF, PSYCHIATRIC STAPF, OFFICE OP MEDICAL SERVICES; 
JOHN R. TIETJEN, DIRECTOR OP MEDICAL SERVICES; LAWRENCE 
R. HOUSTON, GENERAL COUNSEL; GEORGE L. CARY, JR., ACTING 
LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL; GEN. ROBERT E. CUSHMAN, JR., USMC, 
FORMER DEPUTY DIRECTOR OP CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 

Dr. Schlesinger. Mr. Chairman, I shall read the statement and it is 
the same statement that I used the other day before the Senate Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on the matter of the involvement of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency in the case of Daniel Ellsberg, to the extent 
I have been able to ascertain the facts. 

I am here to discuss the questions which have arisen over CIA’s 
real and alleged role in events that occurred in 1971 and 1972. I have 
opened a detailed investigation into the precise nature of that role. I 
can report to you on what Agency records, now being intensively re- 
viewed, reveal at this juncture. However, I do not yet know that I 
have all the facts in the matter. Nonetheless, I am pleased to present 
to you such facts as are now available, and I will certainly provide you 
with any further details as they come to my attention. 

Let me start with the Agency’s relationship with Mr. Howard Hunt, 
whose testimony has recently been made public. 

Mr. Chairman, we have that part of Mr. Hunt’s testimony that 
bears on his involvement with the CIA, and that would be available 
for the record, if you wish to have it. 

(l) 
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Mr. Nedzi. All right, without objection we would like to have it 
placed in the record at this point. 

[The document referred to is in committee files.] 

Dr. Schlesinger. I believe it is not his complete testimony before 
the grand jury, but whatever so far as we are informed, applies to the 
CIA is available in that form. 

Mr. Hunt was a staff employee of the Agency from November 8, 
1949 to April 30, 1970. At that time he retired from the Agency. He 
performed one editorial job of writing up a recommendation for an 
award for one of our officers in November 1970. He was not paid for 
these services, although the Agency placed the sums of $200 and $500 in 
two charitable organizations for the service performed. 

In early July 1971, General Cushman, then the Deputy Director of 
Central Intelligence, received a telephone call from the White House. 
He was informed that Mr. Hunt had become a consultant on security 
affairs for the White House, and a request was made that Mr. Hunt 
receive assistance from the Agency. The minutes of the Agency morn- 
ing meeting of July 8, 1971 indicate that the DDCI — General Cush- 
man — reported a call by John Ehrlichman stating that Howard Hunt 
had been appointed a White House security consultant. 

On July 22, 1971 Mr. Hunt visited General Cushman at the CIA 
building. According to the records, Mr. Hunt stated that he had been 
charged with a highly sensitive mission by the White House to visit 
and elicit information from an individuarwhose ideology he was not 
entirely sure of, and for that purpose he said he was asked to come 
to the Agency to see if he could get two things : Identification docu- 
ments in alias and some degree of physical disguise, for a one-time 
operation. He stressed that he wanted the matter to be held as closely 
as possible and that he would like to meet the Agency people in an 
Agency safehouse. 

Agency records indicate that, in the course of the conversation, Mr. 
Hunt referred to Mr. Ehrlichman by name and General Cushman 
acknowledged an earlier call from Mr. Ehrlichman to him. The com- 
mittee may desire to query General Cushman whose knowledge would 
not come from such secondary source, and the committee will, I am 
sure, be querying General Cushman, whose knowledge of these matters 
comes from other than secondary sources. 

General Cushman directed the appropriate technical service of the 
Agency to be of assistance to Mr. Hunt, based on the above request. 
On July 23, 1971, Mr. Hunt was given alias documents, including a 
social security card, driver’s license, and several association member- 
ship cards, in the name of “Edward Joseph Warren” similar to ma- 
terial he had been furnished for operational use while he had been an 
Agency employee, under the name of “Edward V. Hamilton.” The 
same aay Mr. Hunt was also given disguise materials, a wig, glasses, 
and a speech alteration device. 

By calling an unlisted telephone number given him, Mr. Hunt ar- 
ranged several additional meetings with Agency technical officers, 
the dates of which cannot be provided with precision. In these, he re- 
quested and was provided a commercial tape recorder — in a type- 
writer case — and a commercial Tessina camera disguised in a tobacco 
pouch. He also brought in a then-unidentified associate — later identi- 
fied from press photos as Mr. G. Gordon Liddy — and secured for him 



a disguise, wig and glasses, and alias documents in the name of 
“George F. Leonard.” 

The Agency technical officers met these requests despite the absence 
of the procedural steps and approvals normally required by Agency 
regulations. However, they became increasingly concerned at the esca- 
lation of Mr. Hunt’s requests for assistance. These finally included a 
request from Mr. Hunt to be met on the morning of August 27, 1971, 
upon his return from California, to have a film developed and returned 
to him. This was done the same day. He also asked for a New York 
mail address and telephone answering service for operational use. 

The technical officers raised their concern with senior officers, who 
noted the possibility that these activities could involve the Agency in 
operations outside its proper functions. As a result, again according 
to Agency records. General Cushman telephoned Mr. Ehrlichman at 
the White House on August 27, 1971, and explained that further such 
assistance could not be given. Mr. Ehrlichman agreed. The request for 
mail address and telephone answering service was not honored. 

On August 31, 1971, Mr. Hunt contacted the technical officers again, 
requesting a credit card, but this was refused. Mr. Hunt had also made 
a request on August 18, 1971 for the assignment of a secretary he had 
known during his Agency career. This was also refused. 

The earlier- furnished alias documents and other material were not 
recovered, however, except for the Tessina camera which was returned 
on August 27 as unsuitable. Since the end of August 1971, the Tech- 
nical Services Division has had no further association with Mr. Hunt. 
As a point of reference, I would note that the break-in of the office of 
Mr. Ellsberg’s psychiatrist took place on or about September 3, 1971. 

The Agency outlined the above events to Mr. Patrick Gray, Acting 
Director of tne FBI, in letters dated July 5, and 7, 1972, and at a 
meeting on July 28, 1972. A series of questions were asked tne Agency 
on October 11, 1972 by Mr. Earl Silbert, principal assistant U.S. 
attorney for the District of Columbia. On October 24, 1972, Attorney 
General Kleindienst and Assistant Attorney General Petersen re- 
viewed the July 5 and 7 transmittals together with additional, more 
detailed but undated materials, that had been provided to Acting FBI 
Director Gray on October 18, 1972. 

The Agency is aware that this material was reviewed on Novem- 
ber 27, 1972 by Mr. Silbert, who asked additional questions on that 
date as well as on November 29, 1972. Written responses to the fore- 
going questions were provided on December 13, 1972. An additional 
submission was made to Assistant Attorney General Petersen on De- 
cember 21, 1972. This material was discussed at a meeting held with 
Assistant Attorney General Petersen and Mr. Silbert on December 22, 
1972. All of the foregoing materials can be made available to the 
committee if it so desires. 

Mr. Nedzi. At this point. Dr. Schlesinger, if I may interrupt. Would 
you place those materials in the record ? 

Dr. Schlesinger. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Thank you. 

[Documents in committee files.] 

Dr. Schlesinger. As a separate matter, which was not known by 
those who prepared the material for the Department of Justice in the 
fall of last year, the Office of Medical Services of the Agency pre- 
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pared and forwarded to the White House two indirect personality 
assessments of Mr. Daniel Ellsberg. The Agency has had a program of 
producing, on a selective basis, such assessments or studies on foreign 
leaders for many years. In July 1971 Mr. Helms, then Director, in- 
structed Agency officers to work with Mr. David Young of the White 
House staff relative to security leaks in the intelligence community. 

Mr. Young requested a study on Mr. Ellsberg in the latter part of 
July 1971, which Agency activity was apparently approved dv Mr. 
Helms. At that time, Mr. Young supplied raw material consisting 
principally of newspaper and magazine articles together with some 
State Department and Justice Department papers. The first assess- 
ment delivered to the White House, dated August 1971, was judged 
insufficient. 

As a result, there were several meetings between Dr. Malloy, Mr. 
Hunt, and Mr. Liddy, in which classified information of the justice 
and State Departments was introduced. In addition to that, Mr. David 
Young participated in some of those meetings, as I think Dr. Malloy 
will describe later. One such meeting occurred on August 12, 1971. 
Additional material was transmitted by Mr. Hunt on October 12, and 
another meeting was held on October 27. 

These meetings led to a second version of the assessment, dated 
November 9, 1971. This document was delivered to the Executive Office 
by Dr. Malloy on November 12, 1971. Agency records indicate that 
Mr. Helms had previously communicated with Mr. Young, indicat- 
ing he had read both reports. 

In another contact “about October 1971,” an Agency officer arranged 
to provide Mr. Hunt certain unclassified materials from CIA files rela- 
tive to a 1954 French case of leakage of Government documents. These 
were delivered to his office at the White House. 

In closing, I would like to stress several conclusions of my investiga- 
tion so far: 

а. CIA had no awareness of the details of Mr. Hunt’s activities. 
The Agency’s impression was that Mr. Hunt was engaged in an activ- 
ity related to identifying and closing off the security leaks that were 
so much a preoccupation of the Government at the time. 

б. The Agency clearly was insufficiently cautious in the initiation 
of its assistance to Mr. Hunt. Later, when the nature of Mr. Hunt’s 
requests for assistance began to indicate a possible active involvement 
by the Agency in activities beyond its charter, the Agency terminated 
the relationship and refused further assistance. I should say “that 
phase of the relationship.” 

. c. The preparation of a profile on an American citizen under these 
circumstances lies beyond the normal activity of the Agency. It shall 
not be repeated — and I have so instructed the staff. This shall be made 
a part of the regulations governing such activities. 

d. As Director, ! have called for a review of all Agency activities 
and the termination of any which might be considered outside its 
legitimate charter. In addition to requesting this review from my sub- 
ordinates, I have directed each employee and invited each ex-employee 
to submit to me any cases which they may question. I am determined 
that the Agency will not engage in activities outside of its charter but 
will concentrate its energies on its important intelligence mission. 

Mr. Chairman, I will be delighted to answer any questions. 
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You may prefer to hear General Cushman at this time, however. 

Mr. Nedzi. Thank you, Doctor. 

I think if we may, we would like to have General Cushman at this 
time. 

General Cushman. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have a statement, other than the affidavit, 
General ? 

General Cushman. No, sir, that is my statement, which I would like 
to read, if I may. 

Mr. Nedzi. You may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF GEN. EOBEET E. CUSHMAN, JR., USMC, FOEMEE 
DEPUTY DIEECTOE OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 

General Cushman. This is a sworn statement which I swore to this 
morning, but I think it will also serve as an opening statement here 
for the committee. 

1. I was the Deputy Director of Central Intelligence from May 7, 
1969, to December 31, 1971. 

2. 1 wish to state unequivocally that I had no knowledge before or 
after the fact of any illegal or unethical acts. 

3. About July 7, 1971, Mr. John Ehrlichman of the White House 
called me and stated that Howard Hunt was a bona fide employee, a 
consultant on security matters, and that Hunt would come to see me 
and request assistance which Mr. Ehrlichman requested that I give. 
I wish to explain here that the Central Intelligence Agency comes 
under the authority of and works for the National Security Council 
which is, of course, the President himself advised by such assistants as 
are named in the National Security Act of 1947. I had known Mr. 
Ehrlichman for a good 10 to 12 years and respected him highly as a 
man of complete honesty and devotion to duty. I also knew that he 
was one of tne three Chiefs of Staff, as it were, to the President and 
that therefore he spoke with the authority of the President’s name. 
This was also a time when the national security aspects of leaks of 
intelligence information were of great concern within the Govern- 
ment. Ehrlichman had been named within the White House as the 
man in charge of stopping security leaks and overhauling the security 
regulations. The Central Intelligence Agency is charged with safe- 
guarding intelligence sources and methods. From these facts, I then 
drew the following conclusion, which I believe any reasonable man 
would have reached, namely, that Howard Hunt had been hired by the 
White House to act in the security field and that the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency was being ordered to assist him. 

4. Following this July 7 call, Mr. Hunt called on me in my office* on 
July 2, 1971, and stated that he had a very sensitive one-time interview 
that the White House wanted him to hold with a person whose ideology 
he was not too sure of and that he dare not reveal his. Hunt’s, true 
identity. The White House therefore wanted assistance from our tech- 
nical services in providing him with an identity which would be other 
than his own. He, of course, after 20 years in the CIA knew well that 
we had this capability. It must be recalled that Mr. Howard Hunt was a 
highly respected and honorably retired CIA employee of 20 years’ 
service. I was not able to elicit any details of the interview which he 


•For transcript of visit see Appendix, p. 1125. 
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Stated that he had to conduct and he said that on White House orders 
he was not to reveal the nature and scope of this interview nor of the 
fact that he worked for the White House. He did assure me, however, 
that he was working to a good purpose in the interests of the country. 
Upon his assurance that this was, in his words, a “one-time operation — 
in and out,” I authorized the Technical Services Division to give him 
the necessary papers and disguise to enable him to conduct this inter- 
view so that he would not be known nor could he be recognized later. 
To the best of my recollection, I reported this a few days later to the 
Director of Central Intelligence, Mr. Richard Helms, and he assented 
to what I had done. 

Toward the latter part of August 1971, it was reported to me that 
Mr. Hunt was becoming more and more unreasonable and demanding 
and was attempting to go far beyond the scope of the original instruc- 
tions which I had given and which related to his statement that he 
had a one-time interview operation to conduct. I therefore immediately 
stopped all relationships with Mr. Hunt and gave instructions to that 
effect to the Agency. I called Mr. Ehrlichman on that matter on Au- 
gust 27, 1971, and I said that we cannot give such assistance because 
it might possibly be construed as involving the Agency in improper 
activities. I then explained the constraints on the Agency and finally 
advised Ehrlichman that the Agency would not have anything further 
to do with Hunt. I also advised him that in my opinion Mr. Hunt was 
of questionable judgment. He should know better than to even ask for 
such support. Therefore, I made this recommendation to Mr. Ehrlich- 
man for him to do with as he deemed proper. 

5. In conclusion, I wish to state that what I did was perfectly proper 
and was done in conformity with orders from higher authority. As 
soon as I found out that the individual involved, Mr. Howard Hunt, 
was not exercising proper judgment and was exceeding what I consid- 
ered proper, I so reported it to his superior in the White House and to 
Mr. Helms. This stopped all further dealings with Mr. Hunt. 

Signed, Robert E. Cushman, Jr., General, USMC. 

Mr. Nedzi. General, is there anything you wish to add to the 
affidavit ? 

General Cushman. Only that mv last sentence, as I just find out, is 
relating to my activities with Mr. Hunt only. Apparently he did have 
farther relationships with the Agency with respect to a profile, which 
I understand from reading testimony given yesterday and the day 
before, was a contact between Mr. Hunt and the Agency. But I thought 
I had terminated all relationships. I certainly had with respect to me. 

Mr. Nedzi. General Cushman, can you flush out in a little more de- 
tail your conversation with Mr. Ehrlichman ? I notice on the first page 
of your affidavit, you use the word “requested” ; on the second page you 
use the words “being ordered.” 

What was the conversation ? 

General Cushman. I cannot recall the exact words, Mr. Chairman, 
but whether he used the word “request” or “wanted,” I would con- 
strue it as an order, since the White House was in my mind in the 
chain of command over the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did he say he wanted ? 

General Cushman. He wanted me to help Mr. Hunt, who would be 
appearing after a while to see me in my office, and he didn’t discuss 
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the matter over the phone. He was paving the way, in other words, 
for Mr. Hunt to appear. 

Mr. Hunt made the request in words that went, “The White House 
asked that you, the Agency, provide the assistance I need in the matter 
of concealing my identity for this one-time interview.” 

Mr. Nedzi. You state in your affidavit Ehrlichman had been named 
within the White House as the man in charge of stopping security 
leaks and overhauling security regulations. How were you aware m 
that fact? 

General Cushman. I must say I believe it was only from reading 
it in the press, if I am not mistaken. My recollection is not too good on 
that point as to how I learned that. 

Mr. Nedzi. This is something you knew at the time Ehrlichman 
called you ? 

General Cushman. Yes, sir. There was a great concern at the time 
over a number of leaks that had occurred from apparently within the 
Government in terms of the SALT talks, in which our negotiating 
posture appeared ahead of time in the papers. Of course the whole 
Ellsberg case had just broken, as I recall, in which all of these classic 
fied papers relating to the Vietnam war had been surfaced in the pa- 
pers. So there was great concern that somehow — — 

Mr. Nedzi, Did Mr. Ehrlichman make specific reference to any of 
these? 

General Cushman. No, sir, he did not. His conversation with me es- 
tablished essentially the fact that Hunt was a bona fide employee of 
the White House as a consultant on security matters, and that he 
would be coming to see me, and that therefore he wanted assistance 
given to him. That was the extent of the conversation, and it was left 
to Hunt to present the case in terms of the details of what he was doing, 
and he did not present too much of that. 

Mr. Nedzi. At the time of your conversation with Mr. Ehrlichman, 
did you express any concern about the Agency becoming involved in 
matters outside of its charter? 

General Cushman. No, sir. He didn’t put it on those terms. As I say, 
he simply said Hunt would be coming to see me, and present the job 
that he had to do, and the assistance that he needed. That is what I 
got out of the conversation. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did it ever occur to you some request might be made that 
was not reasonable and outside the Agency’s charter? 

General Cushman. I must say it didn’t enter my mind ; no, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. When Hunt came to you, what was your specific con- 
versation with him ? 

General Cushman. Well, the specific conversation was that he stated 
that he was to conduct for the White House a highly sensitive inter- 
view in which he did not want to disclose his identity. The person was 
apparently unfriendly, he stated an ideology of which we are not sure, 
and that it was. however, being done in the best interests of the country, 
and led me to believe that it was entirely, therefore, legal and simply 
an interview, for what purpose he would not say. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did it appear unusual to you that he would not disclose 
to the Deputy Director of Central Intelligence Agency, what the spe- 
cific mission was? 

General Cushman. Under the circumstances, no, sir. I had been 
called in advance by a superior in the White House and was told te 
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provide assistance. I didn’t dream they would request assistance for 
something improper. 

Mr. Nedzi. Had it ever occurred before when you were privy to a 
specific operation, that you were requested to provide assistance for ? 

General Cushman. No, sir. I believe the only other calls that I had 
related to intelligence documents, perfectly routine, when is this going 
to be furnished, and that sort of thing. No, I never had any such re- 
quest as this before. 

Mr. Nedzi. Have you any speculation as to why you were called and 
not the Director himself ? 

General Cushman. I have been trying to remember. I can’t recall 
whether the Director was out of the bunding. I did announce it the 
next morning at the 9 o’clock staff meeting that I had had the call from 
Ehrlichman. Then when Hunt showed up several weeks later, to the 
best of my recollection, after I had had tne conversation with him, I 
told Mr. Helms, and he simply took it aboard. He didn’t say no. He 
assented, probably by silence I guess. 

Then I wrote him a memo when it became obvious that Hunt was not 
a man with whom the Agency should have any further dealings. I 
called Ehrlichman and told him that, and then wrote a memorandum 
to Mr. Helms, in which he said fine, OK ; I had done all right. 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you provide the subcommittee with a copy of that 
memorandum? 

General Cushman. Yes, sir, I believe so. 
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Mr. Nedzi. What kind of orders, General Cushman, did you give to 
your subordinates after Mr. Hunt’s request ? 

General Cushman. I simply asked my executive assistant, Karl 
Wagner, to call the Technical Services Division and tell them that 
they were to furnish Mr. Hunt with the necessary papers to indicate an 
alias. They have a procedure for this which they apparently went 
through, but I gave them no other details. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know what kind of orders Mr. Wagner gave the 
Technical Services Division ? 

General Cushman. I think he gave them just that. In other words, 
they understood they were to cooperate with Mr. Hunt to help him con- 
duct this interview. It turns out, I believe, that he kept after them to 
give him other things, wdiich it is hard to see what they had relation- 
ship to — camera, for example, and tape recorders. But it disturbed me 
sufficiently when they reported this to me that I closed off the relation- 
ship, because it didn’t seem to me that these were instruments needed 
for a specific one-time interview. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who in the Technical Services Division was working on 
this? 

General Curhman. Mr. [deleted], I believe. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was he the only one ? 

General Cushman. I could not say, sir. I never did talk to him di- 
rectly myself. 

Mr. Nedzt. Let me ask this. Did you construe the delivering of a 
camera to Mr. Hunt ns a violation of your orders in light of what 
Mr. Hunt told you, in light of what you asked Mr. Wagner to submit? 

General Cushman. No, but I began to wonder whether he wasrl’t 
trying to stretch what he told me into doing some other kind of 
mission which he hadn’t said a word about. That was my primary 
concern. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you let him receive the camera for a one : tim£ 
interview ? 

General Cushman. It didn’t seem to be a necessity for a one-time 
interview to take pictures. Then I was concerned too, right on top 
of that, he asked, as I recall, for a secretary, and he asked that the 
Agency help him monitor his phone calls— in other frords, provide 
an answering service when he was gone. 

I couldn’t see any relationship of this to what he told me. As I say, 
I called it off. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you first find out the specific equipment that 
was given Mr. Hunt? 

General Cushman. I would say that I learned probably the day 
before I called up Ehrlichman. It was reported to me. In other words, 
this had been going on over a period of a couple of weeks, these 
increasing demands for more services, and that finally the people 
who were involved in providing them in the Technical Services Divi- 
sion were concerned, decided to bring it up with me, and did so, and 
I reacted as soon as they did. 

So I would say to the best of my recollection that they brought 
it up probably either the same day or the day before that I called 
Ehrlichman and told him I thought that Mr. Hunt was exceeding 
the instructions. 
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Mr. Nedzi. How many contacts were there between Mr. Hunt and 
the Technical Services people ? 

General Cushman. I don’t know, sir. * 

Mr. Nedzi. How many are you aware of? 

General Cushman. Oh, I guess about two or three. I am sure there 
were more, but I don’t know how many there were. I think 
Mr. [deleted] probably has a log of what and when the visits occurred, 
but I am not sure of that. 

Mr. Nedzi. You still don’t consider it a violation of your order that 
this kind of continuing contact would be made on Mr. Hunt’s part ? 

General Cushman. I certainly came to that conclusion when I found 
out it was going on. It was very difficult — — 

Mr. Nedzi. In other words, it was a violation of your order? 

General Cushman. Well, no, sir. I think it is a matter of judgment 
as to what this stuff was going to — how it might be 

Mr. Nedzi. It was a violation of vour order ? 

General Cusiiman. No, sir, I didn’t mean to give that impression. 
My orders were to the Technical Services Division that they were to 
assist Mr. Hunt in providing for him the material he needed to estab- 
lish an alias. Now, I ivas not aware of the exact things that they pro- 
vide. They do this for our people who operate overseas, and it includes 
usually what is called pocket litter pieces of paper that indicate what 
the name is, perhaps a social security card. 

Now, whether it included a camera or not, I didn’t know, and I 
suppose that the Technical Services people, if he needs to take a pic- 
ture of the man at the interview, it was a part of the deal, part of the 
orders. But if not, then it would be questionable. But I think it was a 
judgment factor. But I would suggest that Mr. [deleted] might be 
able better to answer that, since he is in that business. 

Mr. Nedzi. In your affidavit, General Cushman, you state that you 
were not able to elicit any details of Mr. Hunt’s operation. At that 
time did it occcur to you that this activity might be outside the scope 
of the Agency charter? 

General Cushman. No, I didn't — I didn’t think that. I didn’t think 
anybody would order such a thing in the first place. I certainly didn’t 
think that he would be involved in any such thing, since he worked 
there for 20 years and knew full well, I thought, what was proper 
and what wasn’t. 

It was only after it became evident to me he wasn’t exercising any 
such restraint, I felt, it was time to close him out. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you involved in the making of any judgments with 
respect to Agency participation in domestic affairs or activities outside 
the scope of the charter? 

General Cushman. I have never been, no, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. The question never arose during your tenure as Deputy 
Director, as to what was a proper action on the part of the Agency in 
connection with their charter ? 

General Cushman. No. but I was expected to know what the con- 
straints of the law were, and I did know. 

Air. Nedzi. You never were confronted with that kind of a decision 
when confronted with a project of that kind ? 

General Custtman. I don’t recall any ; no, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Arends, do you have any questions? 

4 *’, - 031 — 75 -— 2 
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Mr. Abends. Not at the moment. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hebert. Yes, I would like to try to establish the method of 
operation. The Director also referred to the fact you got the call from 
Mr. Ehrlichman from the White House, and you took for granted or 
assumed that he was speaking with authority and had the right to 
call from the White House, ana even for the President. When Ehrlich- 
man called he was calling right in the councilroom, so to speak ? 

General Cushman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. General, you were an aide to Vice President Nixon, 
were you not ? 

General Cushman. For 4 years ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. For 4 years. At that time the White House Chief of 
Staff was Sherman Adams ? 

General Cushman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. Was it operated in the same tone, the same atmosphere, 
as you found it to be operated now ? Would the individuals call — a rec- 
ognized individual like Ehrlichman — call and make requests in the 
name of the President? 

General Cushman. I can’t answer, sir, because I was never called 
by any of those people. My relationships with the White House in 
those days were mostly between myself and Gen. Andy Good pastor, 
who occupied a somewdiat similar position to mine of advising on in- 
telligence, on Pentagon affairs, on nonpolitical matters, which related 
to national security. I sort of served the same function for Mr. Nixon 
that Andy Goodpaster did for President Eisenhower. 

So we had talks back and forth, but I was never in the business of 
being called to do anything by Mr. Adams, for example. 

Mr. Hebert. I want to establish exactly what we are talking about 
now, because I would like to bring everything into a sharp focus. 
Now, during the time that you were Deputy Director of ClA — this 
transferred your position of operation to a different situation as & 
military counterpart of General Goodpaster — were you called from 
the White House on occasions by Mr. Haldeman ? 

General Cushman. I would iike to say first, primarily by Dr. Henry 
Kissinger, since we of course had to work very closely with him, ana 
we sat in his committees that he chaired, either Mr. Helms or myself. 
Most of our conversations were with him. 

I can’t recall any other phone calls with Mr. Ehrlichman of a busi- 
ness nature other than this one, but I had known him through the 
years. We often chatted at social occasions and so on. 

So there is no question in my mind about who it was calling, and 
this sort of thing. We were on a first name basis. 

Mr. Hebert. I can understand that, but I am trying to establish the 
operational type. You said Dr. Kissinger talked on the phone. I am try- 
ing to put this in the proper frame of the atmosphere at that time. 
Wasn’t this also the time, beyond the Pentagon Papers, when there was 
a so-called leak out of Dr. Kissinger’s office f 

General Cushman. Yes, sir, they were worried about that. I might 
say there was another problem which we were becoming involved in 
in the Agency, and in which there was a separate group set up in 
the White House. This was the drug problem, in which the CIA was 
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. directed to do what they could overseas to obtain intelligence on drug 
smuggling and production and so on in Europe and Asia. 

This required meetings. As I recall Mr. Enrlichman was, I think, 
concerned with these affairs. Krogh was, I believe, concerned with 
these affairs, and they had a high-level committee set up, chaired, as 
I recall, by the Secretary of State. So this problem was much in the 
forefront, so there was some calling from the White House on these 
matters, although not to me personally. 

Nevertheless, there was in my opinion considerable phone calling 
from what I call the three chiefs of staff in matters relating to their 
spheres of interest all around the Government. There is no question 
but what the operation was effected in this way. 

Mr. Hebert. This was the only time any one of the three chiefs — 
Haldeman, Ehrlichman, and Kissinger — ever called to introduce or 
reintroduce somebody to you to assist them in what they were doing? 

General Cushman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. This is the only time? 

General Cushman. Yes, sir. Dr. Kissinger called frequently, and 
if Mr. Helms wasn’t there, then I would take the call. It usually related 
to meetings on national security affairs coming up, and that sort of 
thing. It had no relation to this. 

Mr. Hebert. I want to proceed to the area which the chairman has 
mentioned regarding the domestic activity of the CIA as compared 
to its charter. 

I express a personal opinion here, without referring in particular 
to Ellsberg or anyone else. 

For instance, with regard to who leaked the papers out of Kis- 
singer’s office, the President has the right to find that out. This affects 
the national security. This is a matter of opinion on our part. I am not 
too disturbed about the fact that EUsberg’s name was in the papers 
at that time. He had stolen the Pentagon Papers. He had released 
them by his own admission. Then it was something to find out where 
this thing spread to. 

The only thing that disturbs me, and yet it doesn’t disturb me be- 
cause I recognize the facts of life, that at least one or more of these 
people in higher positions in the White House would flagrantly use 
the President’s name to gain an entree. This is why I asked you the 
question if this was the only time. You recall right away your assump- 
tion that he was talking with authority. 

General Cushman. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Hebert. That is what I wanted to ask you. I think that in look- 
ing at how this whole ungodly mess developed it is going to be found 
out more and more that a lot of things could be done in the President’s 
name without the President’s knowledge. 

General Cushman. He didn’t even mention his name in the phone 
call to me. I knew what his position was and he didn’t have to. 

Mr. Hubert. Of course you knew, and I recognize that. Perhaps only 
Mr. Arends and myself here are exposed to this. I know I am, and I 
speak only for myself. I wasn’t exposed to it as much before I became 
chairman of the committee, but the telephone is picked up and some- 
body in the White House, even at a lower level, will say ‘‘The Presi- 
dent has asked me to ask you.” The President probably never heard 
about it. 
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These are things I think should be cleaned up. This concerns me a • 
great deal, that the finger of accusation is being pointed in so many 
directions — at people who perhaps are not as suspicious as I am. be- 
cause these calls didn’t fool me. I knew the President didn’t tell them 
to call me. But to other Members and other people, they think the 
President asked an aide to call them. The President probably didn’t 
know a thing about it. 

You are a man of experience. You have been exposed to the White 
House, as an assistant to the then Vice President Nixon. Yon knew 
Ehrlichman and these people, and when they called you you certainly 
assumed they were talking for higher authority. 

General Cushman. Yes, sir. I certainly knew what their authority 
Mas, and furthermore it never entered my mind, the question of what 
they were doing was in the best interest of this country. They had 
always acted that way before, as far as I knew. 

Mr. Hebert. Of course. 

General Cushman. This was 1971, and none of this had come out, of 
course. 

Mr. Hebert. I believe a lot of iis are guilty of things that we would 
not do again in retrospect, as we look back over our shoulders. On the 
other hand, the way tnis whole thing developed, not only in the case 
of you, General, but the whole picture involves the most stupid* 
fooiish, silly things I have ever heard of in my life. Acting as cops and 
robbers, for what purposes I don’t know yet, but no doubt they did it. 

I don’t want to see innocent, people involved. It is so easy under this 
atmosphere. I want to establish these particular lines to find out how 
this happened. Anybody can say, “No, I wouldn’t have done it.” They 
would have done the same thing if put in the position you were. That 
is the way I feel. 

General Custtman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Abends. Mr. Chairman, following up a little bit. This is going 
through my mind. Is there some way it can be put in the record, if it is 
agreeable to put in the record, the limitations of what you can and 
cannot do by regulation? In other words, how far can the Central In- 
telligence Agency go? Apparently you felt justified that you could 
go this far. Eventually you got to the point where you said that is too 
far. 

What are the restrictions on what you can do at the request of the 
Government? W T hat has been going through my mind is this. I have 
asked this question of many, many of the so-eailed legal lights of the 
House over here, who self-admittedly are great lawyers, and none of 
them have given me an answer. 

What bothers me is this : When the security of the country is in- 
volved, such as apparently in this case because the papers were stolen 
by Ellsberg and finally released, it certainly is legitimate to go out 
and find out how these leaks occurred. At that time everybody felt 
very strongly the release of these papers was against the best interests 
of our great Nation. 

The case has not been proven at this time, but it is still a question. 
When do we get to the point where the CIA cannot help and assist in 
deter m i ni n g all the facts relative to the security of the country, that- 
is what I want to know ? 
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I am bothered by this, and somehow I would like to find an answer 
from somebody. May we go just a little bit further, General ? This was 
a, case involving the security of the United States of America, which 
had an effect not only locally but throughout the world. 

Now, is this a legitimate request on the part of somebody that we 
find out everything we can about this for the benefit of America, re- 
gardless of where you try to find out ? 

General Cushman. Well, sir, I would like to give you my answer 
to that, and then perhaps you would like to ask the Director and his 
legal counsel, who are here. 

As I understand it, the limitations on the Agency stem from the 
National Security Act of 1947, which states that the Agency will not 
have any police powers, nor the powers of subpena, and to me this 
indicates that there is a clear division between — in most matters, be- 
tween the FBI, which takes internal security, and the Agency, which is 
concerned with obtaining intelligence abroad, and occasionally doing 
such other things as higher authority may direct, which is our blanket 
cover for covert operations. 

The gray area, I think, stems from the fact that the Director of 
Central Intelligence is responsible for safeguarding the sources and 
methods of intelligence, since agents and those who would take our 
secrets from us cross international boundaries, it becomes a somewhat 
gray area. 

Ordinarily, it is fairly clearcut, and our people can hand over sur- 
veillance of someone we know is an agent and breaking the law and 
so on, or trying to, and pass them off to the FBI when he gets in our 
countiw. However, where, for example in this case, I suppose in my 
mind I surmised he was going to either talk to some radical fellow, or 
maybe a newspaperman, ne had to conceal his identity. It was simply 
an interview. We have all kinds of interviews. We interview business- 
men, we interview people in checking out the clearance of the CIA 
employees. So for this reason, and by the fact the White House had 
ordered it, I could not conceive this was an illegal act, and that at the 
most it might be in the gray area where if it turned out that the people 
that we were looking at, that Hunt was looking at and using some of 
our gear, if it shoula turn out there was a question as to whether they 
were violating the law, then it should be turned over to the FBI. 

But after all, Hunt was not working for the CIA, he was working 
for the White House. We were only furnishing him with material 
which it is still hard to see was to be used in any illegal act when you 
come right down to it. I mean these are not burglar tools we are 
furnishing him. An identity which presumably could assist him maybe 
in staying out of reach of the police if he did something wrong, but 
could go on equally well with conducting this interview, as he claimed 
he was going to do. 

So that is my interpretation of it. I think there is a gray area when 
it comes to this very spot we are in. 

Mr. Abends. What bothers me as far as I am concerned^ maybe the 
Director later on will want to go into a little more detail on it 

General Cushman. I think Air. Houston, with his long experience, 
may well have something to offer on it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Fisher. 
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Mr. Fishes. I will be very brief, General. I want to say this. We 
read the newspapers. I have gotten a rather hazy idea of how the CIA 
was actually involved, and I think perhaps it has not helped the cause 
any with the manner in which the Hunt statement has been bandied 
around. 

General Cushman. I deliberately refrained from talking to the press 
at all since it turned up Monday, because I knew I was going to be 
testifying. 

Mr. Fisher. I think very properly. You certainly satisfied me, you 
and Dr. Schlesinger, that the CIA should not be subjected to any 
criticism really for the involvement that has been referred to. 

What you were doing was responding to a direction or request from 
the White House, from a man who had a responsibility in terms of na- 
tional security that might be involved. It consisted of these physical 
items that he was allowed to obtain for use in what he described as 
elicitation of information from an individual whose ideology he was 
not entirely sure of. 

Now, was there any effort made by anyone to find out who this 
mysterious individual was he was going to interview, or was that con- 
sidered in the scope 

General Cushman. No, sir. Perhaps I should have pressed a lot of 
questions, but he simply indicated he could not discuss it. 

Mr. Fisher. I see. 

General Cushman. So I was faced with that. 

Mr. Fisher. So you let it go at that. 

General Cushman. Only because of where I had received the order 
from. 

Mr. Fisher. That is understandable. 

Then it was later on, and before another agency inside your depart- 
ment, that G. Gordon Liddy entered the picture, without his actual 
identity being disclosed ? 

General Cushman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fisher. An associate or one who would assist or accompany 
Hunt on this mission he was talking about ? 

General Cushman. Yes, sir, I had no dealings at all with him. As I 
recall, this was another one of the things that was disturbing. It seems 
to me they reported he was now bringing somebody else into the pic- 
ture, which was not good, because nobody knew who that was. We 
knew who Hunt was. He had worked in the Agency for 20 years. No- 
body knew who this other fellow was. We donx tefi everybody in the 
world that we are in the business of passing out wigs and so on, to our 
agents, and that we have this capability. So as a matter of security 
as well of agency operations, which concerned me at that point when 
I heard that item. 

Mr. Fisher. So when that was reported to you, of course that did 
cause you some concern about who this second party was who was 
entering thepicture ? 

General Cushman. Yes, sir. My recollection was these things oc- 
curred over perhaps a period of a week, and that the Technical Serv- 
ices people sort of saved them up. They got more worried and finally 
decided to call upstairs. 

When they did, it altogether was just entirely, I thought, unreason- 
able, and I just thought it was time to close him out. 
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Mr. Fisher. It is fair to say for the record, then, the name Ellsberg 
was never mentioned in any of the dealings with the CIA ? 

General Cushman. No, sir ; I can state that categorically. 

Mr. Fisher. You had no information and no reason to know or 
suspect who was being involved in the investigation or in the interview 
referred to? 

General Cushman. No, sir. 

Mr. Fisher. Of course, to your everlasting credit, as soon as the 
matter developed further, and unreasonable requests were made later, 
you immediately cut him off and said you informed the White House 
the CIA would provide no further assistance to Mr. Hunt. 

General Cushman. Yes, sir. I thought this was the way to do it, 
because he was their employee, not ours. It wasn’t up to me to call him 
and start giving him a third degree. I thought I would just send him 
back to his employer and state what we thought of him, which is what 
I did. 

Mr. Fisher. That is all. 

Mr. Hebert. Mr. Fisher has developed this. I want to get the accu- 
rate time element involved. I am reading from Dr. Schlesinger’s 
testimony. 

As a result, again according to Agency records, General Cnshman telephoned 
Mr. Ehrliehman at the White House on 27 August 1971 and explained that 
further such assistance could not be given. Mr. Ehrliehman agreed. 

Beading down further, however, the first time you refused to con- 
tinue to cooperate with Hunt came on the 18th of August, when he 
asked for the secretary ? 

General Cushman. Yes. 

Mr. Hebert. The 18th. 

Now, the Ellsberg psychiatrist break-in in the office occurred on or 
about the third of September. So you had completely divorced your- 
self and the CIA activity from any activity or association with Hunt 
from really the 18th of August ? 

General Cushman. Yes, sir. As I recall, that specific request — I am 
trying to think now whether that came through this Technical Serv- 
ices Division — I guess it did. You know, they are not in the business 
of providing a secretary, but I think they probably relayed the mes- 
sage. We sort of acted separately and just said no. 

It really looked like he was just trying to save money or something 
and get us to provide him a secretary instead of getting the White 
House to provide one. I said “No, we can’t do it.” It is sort of a differ- 
ent request than the others in a way, where he was looking for 
equipment. 

Mr. Hebert. We must take the 18th of August date as reflected in 
Dr. Schlesinger’s statement which reflects your action 

General Cushman. Yes, sir; I don’t think he got anything out of 
us after the 18th. I can’t speak of my own knowledge. 

Mr. Hebert. I don’t expect you to. That relates to the September 3 
date. It shows a 2-week period that you had disassociated yourself 
when the actual break-in did take place. So, using that as a premise, 
you are going to back up to your conclusion and make a statement 
the CIA aided in the rifling of Ellsberg’s psychiatrist’s office be- 
cause it had previously supplied something that the man had worn, 
which we do not know — but, assuming he did — then to say by that 
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conclusion the CIA assisted, participated or helped in the raid on the 
psychiatrist’s office is a little strained, I would say. 

General Cushman. Yes, sir, it is not correct. 

Mr. Hebert. I am trying to develop these things because of the 
atmosphere. You have to check these things out and not let them go as 
headline statements by commentators. It is as well to say he was killed 
by a Colt pistol, so the Colt Co. participated in the murder. If they 
hadn’t made the gun, the man wouldn’t have killed with that gun. 
This is how .fantastic some of these things are that are being fed to 
the public. 

This is my interest in the matter. I wanted to clear it up and let the 
record show for itself what it really means. 

General Cushman. Yes, sir; I can state that unequivocally. There 
was no knowledge on my part or anyone as far as I know in the 
Agency, that there was a burglary going to be perpetrated. 

Mr. Hebert. You take Dr. Schlesinger’s statement here, they talk 
about cameras, a typewriter case, a cops and robbers case, depending 
on how you use the words. It is a tragedy. The mess is a tragedy; a 
partial tragedy maybe, but still a tragedy. It is being fanned and 
flamed and fueled by people who really don’t have the interests of this 
country at heart, but are only interested in their own objectives. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. General Cushman, did you consider your activity proper 
under any other provision of the charter of the CIA beyond the one 
which requires the Director to protect sources and methods? 

General Cushman. No, sir. I simply considered that an interview 
was not in any way in violation of what we can do. We do hold inter- 
views, of course, where, as I say, this is entirely different than trying 
to indulge in police work. 

There is, I think, that area where we can do something and then turn 
it over to the FBI, if it turns out it is going to become such a case. 
But here, once again, we were once-removed from this, and we were 
asked to provide the accessory equipment, so to speak, which the 
White House employee was going to use. 

So again it was a little different, I thought, than one of our people, 
if they had tried to do some police work. 

Mr! Nedzt. I appreciate the tremendous pressure particularly a mili- 
tary man would be under when somebody representing the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in effect issued an order to him. On the other hand, 
T am troubled that you didn’t look more deeply into the sources and 
methods question and the authority which the Agency had for getting 
into something like this. 

I interpret the sources and methods provision as applying to sources 
and methods of Central Intelligence Agency. Is that your 
interpretation? 

General Cushman. Well, I regard it as the entire intelligence com- 
munity, rather than just the Central Intelligence Agency. It is the 
Director of Central Intelligence who is charged with it, as I recall the 
words, so he would be concerned with, and I think, properly concerned 
with intelligence leaks which would put in jeopardy material which 
the intelligence community had obtained. 

Mr. Nedzi. I will accept that. 
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That being the case, however, doesn’t it seem unusual that you had 
that kind of problem, that a representative of the White House would 
not disclose to you what the nature is ? 

General Cushman. No ; I gathered that he had his orders not to. It 
came from somebody who in effect was the boss of both of us. 

Mr. Nedzi. Doesn’t that seem a little unusual, to hear a leak in your 
Agency presumably, or in the inteUigence community over which you 
have some oversight and responsibility, and yet you are not being 
advised? That it is so highly sensitive you cannot be told about it? 

General Cushman. Well, he didn’t, or course, say that. He simply 
said — first he was introduced as being an employee, a consultant on 
security affairs, and then he stated, when he came to see me as a 
followup to the Ehrlichman call, that he had a highly sensitive inter- 
view to conduct, and that 

Mr. Nedzi. That was the only grounds or justification for that inter- 
view — the Director’s responsibility to protect sources and methods? 

General Cushman. He didn’t use that. I had to, I suppose, do that 
mentally myself. 

Mr. Nedzi. This is what you thought, and justified your own action 
along these lines. It does seem strange going through that kind of 
rationalization, that you shouldn't demand to know what it is all 
about. 

General Cushman. Well, I didn’t get the opportunity in that he 
simply said he was not at liberty to discuss it. I had been ordered to- 
assist him, and it certainly didn’t sound to me as though it was over- 
stepping any bounds at that time. It certainly later gave me cause for 
concern at the point, as I say, when I said no more. 

Mr. Nedzi. Wasn’t there concern on your part about the White House 
getting into this kind of business in the first place ? Don't they have 
competent people in the FBI to handle these matters, in your opinion ? 

General Cushman. Well, I didn’t question that. Maybe I should 
have. 

Mr. Nedzi. I guess that is a basic question. I don’t know that anybody 
is going to know whether you should have or not. 

General Cushman. One doesn’t ordinarily. As I say, I have known 
the people involved, and I probably was the most surprised of anybody 
to see how things have come out, because I had the highest respect for 
their integrity. It is also a habit in the military, you believe what 
people say. You are vulnerable when you are lied to, I guess. 

Mr. Nedzi. I really think you are the victim of a terrible tragedy ,. 
General Cushman. I don’t know how things can be turned around. 

Could you tell us what kind of equipment specifically was given to- 
Hunt in the first instance ? 

General Cushman. Not of personal knowledge, but again I refer to 
Mr. [deleted] who I think knows exactly. But as I understood it, he 
got a social security card, some pocket litter, as it is called, some pieces 
of paper, letters or something that would substantiate the assumed 
name which appears on the social security card. 

He, I believe, got some facial disguise — I mean a wig, whether he 

f ot some false teeth or not I am not sure. Then he apparently talked 
is way into getting a camera and a tape recorder, which as I say, to 
me, hasn’t got much to do with the disguise. 
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May I read this in ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

General Cushman. This has been kindly provided by the Director. 
He got a driver’s license and alias documents issued — oh, no, that is 
1960-1970 when he worked there. 1971, 23d of July, which was 
the first day after he had talked to me, he asked that these things be 
made available the following day. I OK’d it, told him to have my 
executive assistant call up the technical services people and tell them 
he was coming, so to speak. 

Mr. Nedzi. In asking for these things specifically at that time? 

General Cushman. Sir? 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he ask for these things specifically at that time? 

General Cushman. I think he just indicated he wanted to got the 
usual stuff to give him a change of identity, such as he used when 
he was in the Agency as an agent. Alias documents issued in the name 
of Edward Joseph Warren. Wig, glasses, and a speech alteration de- 
vice, which is essentially some false teeth, on the 23a of J uly. 

Then on the 20th of August, he came and in effect got a typewriter 
case and some business cards, and the typewriter case had a recorder 
in it. Five days later, on the 25th of August, he got the camera, and 
he did return that. He started asking for disguise for an associate 
whom he wanted named George F. Leonard, and at that point, the 
27th of August, we stopped everything. 

These last few, in other words, over a period of about 7 days, from 
the 20th of August to the 27th of August he started demanding things 
which led me to stop dealings with him. 

Mr. Nedzi. What is a speech alteration device? 

General Cushman. I have never seen one, sir, but I think it makes 
the man that wears them lisp a little or something of that sort. 

Mr. Colby. Changes the tone of voice, Mr. Chairman. You put some- 
thing in your mouth so it makes your voice sound a little different 
than it normally does. 

Mr. Abends. This is a matter of great concern not only to our coun- 
try but internationally, the matter of security. I can’t see anything 
wrong in making this request of the CIA for assistance and help. Why 
shouldn’t the Government, as a matter of national security, which 
could be a proven disaster — why couldn’t they or shouldn’t they have 
to ask for help from the CIA? There is no answer to that question to 
me yet. This is what really bothers me and gives me great concern. 

I sort of implied from what you said some moments ago they should 
have gone to the FBI and not the CIA. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hebert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General, in renaming dates we are a little confused. In my recapitu- 
lation I said the 18th of August. Now it develops he did receive a 
camera on the 27th of August or the 25th of August. 

Dr. Schlesinoer. Twenty-fifth. 

General Cushman. The 25th of August, according to this. 

Mr. Hebert. In other words, instead of the interim between the 18th 
and the alleged break-in on the 3d of September, you have that dif- 
ference between the 27th of August to the 3d of September. But the 
18th of August is the time of the refusal when he asked for a secretary ? 
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General Cushman. Yes ; sir. It was handled, I believe, slightly 
different than the other equipment requests. 

Mr. Hebeht. I didn’t want to be misleading or attempting to indi- 
cate something beyond the scope of the facts. 

General Cushman. Yes, sir. I would say through the 20th of August 
he asked for nothing that would not go along with having an inter- 
view. The 20th is when he got the recorder, and some business cards 
issued in this alias. Then on the 25th is when he started trying to bring 
in another man. He asked for the camera and he also — which is not 
shown on here — asked for telephone monitoring service, and on the 
27th we refused all that. Actually it was only a matter of a few days 
that he was allowed to expand his demands beyond what I thought 
was a proper use of what the White House had asked him to get from 
us. 

Mr. Nedzi. General Cushman, when were you apprised of this straw 
that broke the camel’s back — the last request s 

General Cushman. Oh, it probably was I think on the 27th. I think I 
immediately picked up the phone, so to speak, to get Mr. Ehrlichman — 
it could have been the day before, on the 26th, but I just can’t recall for 
sure. But it is obvious as I read this memoir, sometime between the 
25th and the 27th because I made the phone call on the 27th, and the 
25th was the first time he asked for gear or equipment which seemed 
to me to be a little peculiar. 

Then the 18th was the secretary which I thought he was trying to 
shoehorn a secretary without having to pay for it, and I turned him 
down. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why did you not contact him at that time ? 

General Cushman. I don’t know, sir. I don’t know why he would 
either. 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, in the light of what you consider to be Mr. Hunt’s 
unreasonable request, why wasn’t the request related then on the 18th 
of August? 

General Cushman. I thought he was being — certainly there was 
nothing remotely worrisome about him asking for a secretary. I 
thought he was trying to get a secretarv out of the Agency and save 
having to pay for it out of the White House budget, or something. I 
simply turned it down as a separate matter. 

Mr. Nedzi. On the 27th, you called Mr. Ehrlichman and advised him 
that in your opinion Mr. Hunt was of questionable judgment? 

General Cushman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was Mr. Ehrlichman’s response ? 

General Cushman. I also said, I think in the same breath, that I 
wasn’t going to be able to give him the support which he was request- 
ing, ana which of course Mr. Ehrlichman had wanted me to give, al- 
though I am sure he didn’t know the details of what was being asked, 
and then I think he just said 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you give him the details at that time ? 

General Cushman. Yes, I did. As I recall. I have no record of the 
exact wording. I will have to change that. I don’t know whether I just 
said he is asking for things we don’t feel we should supply, or whether 
I enumerated them. I am sorry, but I can’t recollect that. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you tell him why you didn’t think you should supply 
them? 
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General Cushman. I called to his attention the fact that some of 
these things it looked to me might be used by Mr. Hunt to try to play 
policeman, and that we were not allowed to do that, as he knew, and. 
therefore this caused me concern. Also, that he was very demanding. 
He was real, real hard to deal with, I was finding out, when they re- 
ported up to me what he had been asking, that he was doing it in a very 
arrogant and difficult way, and this to me indicated a lack of balance 
and judgment and also, tiding to get secretaries out of me, and these 
other things. I tried to indicate to Mr. Ehrlichman this was the kind of 
fellow he had hired. I didn’t know whether he knew it or not. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was his response ? 

General Cushman. His reply was “All right, I will take care of 
that.” He let me off the hook, in other words, from supplying any more 
support. 

Mr. Nedzi. At that point you felt no further obligation to furnish 
Mr. Hunt anything which he requested from you ? 

General Cushman. That is right. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you aware of any further relationship with Mr. 
Hunt following this conversation with Mr. Ehrlichman? 

General Cushman. No, sir. In fact, I noted in the press this morn- 
ing some inaccuracies. I was not aware of the preparation of a profile 
before, during or after the fact, and I only learned about it, as a matter 
of fact, yesterday, as I recall, and then I read about it in this morn- 
ing’s paper. I was afforded the opportunity of reading some of the testi- 
mony that went on by Dr. Schlesinger and Dr. Tietjen and Dr. Malloy 
before Senator McClellan’s committee. 

Mr. Nedzi. What kind of orders did you issue following the con- 
versation with Mr. Ehrlichman ? 

General Cushman. Oh, I told Mr. Wagner to call up Technical Serv- 
ices and tell them he had had it with Mr. Hunt, and not to accede 
to any more of his requests. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you notify anybody else ? 

General Cushman. Mr. Helms. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Helms was notified ? 

General Cushman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. That day ? 

General Cushman. I wrote a memo for the record and supplied it to 
Mr. Helms, and I believe, Mr. Chairman, you asked me to provide a 
copy for the record, which we will do. (See p. 9.) 

Mr. Nedzi. You have no knowledge of the providing of certain un- 
classified materials from CIA files to Mr. Hunt in October of 1971? 

General Cushman. No, sir, I have no knowledge of that either. 

Mr. Nedzi. You don’t know who the Agency officer was who did 
this ? 

General Cushman. No, sir, I don’t. 

Mr. Colby. [Deleted], Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was anybody else notified besides Mr. Helms about your 
conclusions with respect to Mr. Hunt ? 

General Cushman. No, sir, just Mr. Ehrlichman, Mr. Helms, and of 
course the people who had been providing the services, Mr. [deleted] 
got the word from my executive assistant, Mr. Wagner. 

Mr. Slatinshek. One question, Mr. Chairman. 
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General Cushman, you are aware of course that Mr. Schlesinger said 
in his statement that at a staff meeting you indicated that you had 
received a call from Mr. Hunt. This became a matter of record. Would 
you tell the committee what this staff meeting consisted of and why 
you mentioned that in the staff meeting ? 

General Cushman. Yes, sir, this was a 9 o’clock meeting every 
morning at which about 9 or 10 of the principal officers of the Agency 
met with the Director to inform him of things of interest that had come 
up in their particular area during the preceding day, things that they 
were planning on doing during the coming day, or perhaps a week 
ahead. 

And the Director then also issued guidance as to what he wanted 
done and so on, it was a morning affair. 

Mr. Slatinshek. In other words, matters which are unusual and 
of special interest are mentioned at that meeting ? 

General Cushman. Yes. 

Mr. Slatinshek. You don’t recall Mr. Helms ever mentioning the 
request that he had received for personal investigation on Mr. 
Ellsberg? 

1 xeneral Cushman. No, sir, not that I am aware of. 

Mr. Slatinshek. You were not aware of the request to the Agency 
as you testified to a little earlier ? 

General Cushman. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you say there was an answering service provided 
for them ? 

General Cushman. The phone call was from Ehrlichman. Mr. Colby 
said there was a slip of the tongue. 

Mr. Slatinshek. I meant Ehrlichman. 

General Cushman. Ehrlichman is what I meant too. 

Mr. Slatinshek. I am sorry. 

General Cushman. The call was from Ehrlichman saying Hunt 
had been hired. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Right. 

Mr. Nedzi. Let me understand the answering service. Was any such 
thing provided to Mr. Hunt ? 

General Cushman. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. An unlisted telephone number? 

General Cushman. No, sir. We gave him an unlisted phone number 
by which he could call our Technical Services Division people. That 
was one of our numbers. 

Mr. Nedzi. That was one of your numbers ? 

General Cushman. Yes, sir. But we did not provide him with one 
out in town someplace, no, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you discuss this matter with Mr. Helms in the course 
of this Hunt matter or was the only contact as far as Mr. Helms is 
concerned the initial apprisal of your call with Mr. Ehrlichman and 
subsequent memo? 

General Cushman. It is my recollection, sir, that I did mention to 
him a couple of days after Hunt had been to see me that he had been 
to see me and had requested, relayed to me the White House wanted 
him to have this White House identity business and I told them to go 
ahead and give it to them. 
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As I recall there was no discussion. He nodded his head. That is the 
best of my recollection. It is very clear, of course, I wrote him a memo 
for the record when we closed this off. And I could be wrong on tell- 
ing him, I will have to say. It is my recollection that I did. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was the material provided to Hunt ever returned? 

General Ctjshman. He did not return the tape recorder, as I recall. 
He has still got it, I guess. He only returned the camera. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there ever a request made of the Agency to provide 
Hunt with the name of a locksmith ? 

General Cushman. No, sir, not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hogan, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Hogan. I have one question, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General, to your knowledge while you were with the CIA was the 
CIA regularly involved in domestic interviews? 

General Cushman. Well, yes, sir, but these are interviews for de- ’ 
termining the security clearance of employees. Naturally recruiting 
interviews for hiring people. And finally, those businessmen who have 
been abroad and wish to volunteer to tell us the economic intelligence 
of the country in which they had business dealings. 

Mr. Hogan. The domestic interviews ? 

General Cushman. We do those all the time. The ones you are re- 
ferring to would be something similar to this. I don’t recall in my 
2y 2 years or so there of any other coming up that I knew about. 

Mr. Hogan. Aside from the routine interviews for security checks, 
background interviews, and so forth, and employment interviews and 
with people coming back from overseas. But this type of thing, you 
are saying it wasn’t the type of activity that the CIA is normally 
involved in ? 

General Cushman. No, sir. 

Mr. Hogan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. General Cushman, I think that is the extent of questions- 
which we wish to ask you at this time. I want to thank you very much. 

General Cushman. I appreciate your consideration letting me get 
to the next committee. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. I understand Dr. Tietjen would like to make a statement. 

Dr. Schlesinger. Do you want me, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Nedzi. We hope to be brief. 

Dr. Schlesinger. Yes ; indeed. 

General Cushman. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Schlesinger. Mr. Chairman, we would like to amplify the rec- 
ord at this point. You asked General Cushman whether or not Mr. 
Hunt had requested the assistance of a locksmith, and General Cush- 
man responded that he did not know of any such thing or recall any- 
thing. 

I think we would like to indicate that Mr. Hunt did wish to obtain 
the address of a locksmith. 

Mr. Colby. We had a locksmith who worked for the Agency named 
[deleted]. He retired from the Agency in about April 1971. He re- 
quested the help of our out-placement people in preparing a resume 
of his capabilities, something fairly sensitive, but included in it was 
this lock-picking capability. 

Mr. Hunt, who himself had also used this same out-placement serv- 
ice of the Agency when he had retired, inquired of that office several 
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times regarding retired Agency personnel who might be qualified in 
the security field. And he was just given the same resumes of various 
people in this field. Mr. [deleted] name was included as one of these. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is that list available to anybody ? 

Mr. Colby. Well, pretty much so, yes. These are individuals who 
have retired from CIA. They prepared a resume which we have re- 
viewed for classified information, so that it doesn’t have anv classified 
information. If somebody wants a resume of somebody, or if they want 
to find out if somebody might be a good employee, they will get that 
resume. 

In other words, it is an attempt to help some of our retired people 
get a job. 

Mr. Nedzi. But is it available to anybody? 

Mr. Colby. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. There is nothing unusual about it. 

Mr. Colby. No. Oh, no, this wasn’t a favor for Hunt in that respect,, 
no ; not at all. 

Mr. Nedzi. Which one of you doctors was in charge of the particular 
project? 

TESTIMONY OP JOHN R. TIETJEN, DIRECTOB OP MEDICAL 

SERVICES, CIA, ACCOMPANIED BY DR. BERNARD M. MALLOY 

Dr. Tietjen. I was. 

Mr. Nedzi. Doctor, could you tell us when you first became aware 
of your assignment? 

Dr. Tietjen. Yes. It was on the 29th of July that the director of 
security, Howard Osborn, came to see me. He said that a Mr. David 
Young in the White House somewhat recently appointed was his 
counterpart in security, and that he had requested that a personality 
profile be accomplished by the Agency on Daniel Ellsberg. 

Mr. Osborn, in telling me this, advised that he received this request 
with some reluctance, and that he discussed it with Director Helms v 
and as I recall, who felt likewise. 

However, the argument was used that we are expert in such matters. 
There is no place else to go in Government to get this done. And the 
importance was worthy of consideration. Mr. Osborn advised me the 
Director had agreed to this, and that we were to proceed with a 
profile. 

Mr. Osborn also provided us with some material. As I recall, ex- 
cerpts from the media and some biographic information from the 
State Department and Department of Justice. In receipt of that re- 
quest, we proceeded — contacted Dr. Malloy, advised him of this re- 
quirement, and we decided to put together a psychiatric profile. 

Mr. Nedzi. This data was given to you on the 29th of July? 

Dr. Tietjen. Yes, it was. We did put together a profile. This was 
accomplished primarily by a [deleted] who is a member of Dr. Mal- 
loy’s staff and reviewed by Dr. Malloy and [deleted] who is a deputy 
of our office and myself, and I took a duplicate copy of this and showed 
it to Mr. Osborn, the director of security, who thought it was aix 
acceptable document. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the date of this ? 

Dr. Tietjen. August 10. 
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Mr. Nedzi, August 10. 

Dr. Tietjen. But then I took a duplicate copy to my immediate 
supervisor, [deleted] and showed it to him. [Deleted] is also Mr. Os- 
born’s supervisor. Mr. [deleted] advised that ii I preferred the profile 
•could be sent directly to the Director, and I indicated I would prefer 
to return the profile— the requirement through the channel from which, 
it came. 

And so I had delivered a final profile to Mr. Osborn. He and I 
understood that on delivery that he would route it to the Director. The 
•date of delivery to Mr. Osborn was the 11th of August. This first 
paper did not satisfy the White House, and a phone call was received 
from Mr. Osborn to me advising of that fact and requesting that 
Dr. Malloy meet with members of the White House staff, and 1 so 
advised Dr. Malloy. 

Dr. Malloy did meet with Mr. Young on the 12th of August, and 
-on return from that meeting advised me that he had met there also 
Mr. Howard Hunt, and a gentleman that he had documented in his 
diary, or memorandum for the record, as a Mr. Linny, which we sub- 
sequently identified as Mr. Liddy. 

There were several other meetings after that period with Dr. Malloy, 
Mr. Hunt, Mr. Liddy, Mr. Young, and the import of that was to re- 
quest a second profile for which additional information would be pro- 
vided. It was outlined to them that in order to produce good material, 
you needed good materia] to work with. 

Sometime later Dr. Malloy advised that he had received additional 
material, and that material was seen by [deleted] and myself. It 
came through the Agency mail system, from the White House, and it 
contained additional biographic information that was of Government 
•origin, and at no time was there any psychiatric information furnished 
us. 

During this period of time we had concerns about this requirement. 
These concerns varied. Some of these concerns were professional 
-concerns. 

We had not done a psychiatric profile on an American citizen under 
such circumstances previously. 

The professional concerns amounted to the limitation of data on 
which we could base good professional judgments, on our inability to 
use our peers as consultants to help us do this. We had other concerns 
which we voiced later that had to do with a wonderment about legal 
implications for the Agency and for ourselves. 

And we expressed these concerns from time to time to Mr. [deleted] 
our supervisor. I should point out there was a period I believe of about 
a month in which we had no further word from the White House 
during which time we hoped the matter had cooled off and thev had 
lost interest. But there was renewed indication of interest. I believe a 
note to Dr. Malloy wondering when the second profile would be 
produced. 

There was a meeting with Mr. [deleted] our supervisor, in which 
we suggested that Dr. Malloy meet with these gentlemen to advise 
that the material received for the second profile was not of much more 
help than the first material, and that it would be not much more 
adequate m terms of our report. 
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That meeting was held, and that thought was conveyed, but they 
still wanted the second profile. So we agreed to proceed to prepare 
the document, which we did. We came down to the final time of deci- 
sion, and Dr. Malloy and I met once more with our supervisor, Mr. 
[deleted] and expressed our concerns again. 

He indicated, at that time, that he would convey our concerns with 
the document to the Director. Dr. Malloy and I went back to our of- 
fices and met with [deleted], my deputy, and then we went over the 
matter one more time. I instructed [deleted] and Mr. Malloy to come 
up with a note which we could affix to these profiles which would state 
our final position, and with slight amendment I then dispatched the 
new profile and the old profile, the first profile, as a reference docu- 
ment with the transmittal note of our question 

Mr. Nedzi. Could you provide a copy of that transmittal note?. 

[In committee files.] 

Dr. Tietjen. Yes, we can. The two documents and the transmittal 
note went then to Mr. [deleted] I can give you those dates specifically. 
The note was November 8. On November 9 Mr. [deleted] sent his note 
along with mine and the two profiles, at least his note is dated Novem- 
ber 9, to the Director. 

And there is a letter from the Director to David Young dated No- 
vember 9, 1971, on this same subject. Transmitted back to me were the 
two profiles, my original note, Mr. [deleted] transmittal note, and a 
Xerox copy of the Director’s letter to Mr. Young. 

During that period, interim period, I haa been phoned bv Mr. 
[deleted], and it was my understanding that we were not to deliver 
the paper to Mr. Young unless these come-back documents had ar- 
rived, and when they did I then instructed Dr. Malloy to deliver the 
second profile to Mr. Young, which was done. 

I have only one other comment 

Mr. Nedzi. When was that done, Doctor ? 

Dr. Tietjen. The 12th. 

I have only one other comment, and that is I tend to believe our 
contributions were not particularly useful for the purposes intended. 

Mr. Nedzi. What were the purposes ? 

Dr. Tietjen. We don’t know. But since we did not receive additional 
indication of interest, or any additional requests, or any followup, 
it came to die on the vine, we nave to assume the matter died with that 
second document. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why was the first document considered unsatisfactory ? 

Dr. Tietjen. When the director of security advised me of the re- 
quirement that conveyed his uneasiness and reluctance, and that of 
the Director’s didn’t do a great deal to make us feel comfortable. We 
prepared a document that was very general in nature, hoping that 
this would satisfy their needs, and we furnished that document. 

Apparently it was too general for their needs, or their interests. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was the subsequent document any better, in your 
judgment? 

Dr. Tietjen. In my judgment, the second document which was the 
product of Dr. Malloy — he is the author of the second profile — but it 
was reviewed by [deleted] and myself, just the three of us. [Deleted] 
has psychiatric training also, I do not. 
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But in my opinion I think it is a good document. I think it is the 
best we could have done under the circumstances. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you present at any meetings with Mr. Young, Mr. 
Hunt, or Mr. Liddy ? 

Dr. Tietjen. No, I was not. 

Mr. Nedzi. Before we go to any further questions, Dr. Malloy, do 
you have any contribution you want to make at this time ? Is there any 
statement you would like to make ? 

Dr. Malloy. The only thing I would say, Mr. Chairman, is that we 
severally expressed concern and apprehension on the first receipt of 
this request through Mr. Osborn. My concern was greatly heightened 
at the time we were informed that the first effort was not satisfactory, 
and at which point I was instructed to visit ? to attend a meeting with 
Mr. Young and his associates in the Executive Office Building. 

At that meeting my concern was heightened because of the informa- 
tion, the background information which they provided to me. The in- 
formation that they gave me was to the effect that they wished to try 
Dr. Ellsberg in public. They gave me information that the President 
was aware of a multifaceted approach to deal with the problem of 
security leaks, and that a psychiatric study would be one facet of this 
overall approach. 

They also gave me to understand that this was of the greatest prior- 
ity, and was even of higher import than the SALT talks, and there 
was concern expressed about Dr. Ellberg’s possibly having this infor- 
mation, having other documents which would periodically be leaked, 
and in that way would jeopardize ongoing SALT talks matters. 

In addition to that, I was concerned about Mr. Hunt’s conduct. At 
the termination of the meeting he lingered behind and asked me not 
to let anyone know at the Agency that he had attended this meeting. 

Mr. Nedzi. This meeting was held on what day ? 

Dr. Malloy. On the 12th of August, 1971. 

On my arrival back at the Agency, I telephoned Mr. Hunt and I gave 
him to understand that I appreciated his concern in view of the sensi- 
tivity and so forth, but that it would be necessary for me to convey this 
information to my supervisor. 

Mr. Hunt was concerned about this, and stated that he had adequate 
contact with General Cushman, and that Mr. Helms was aware of his 
association at the White House, and that it was not necessary. He also 
was very concerned about the director of security being aware of his 
association at the White House. 

I told him I could appreciate his concerns and I could pass on to 
my supervisor his request. Mr. Hunt asked me in addition to this, he 
said to me he wanted me to treat this as medically confidential infor- 
mation. I wasn’t exactly sure what he meant, and he wasn’t very 
much able to clarify that. 

So we were very concerned to say the least. We certainly discussed 
this information. Dr. Tietjen passed this along, and we reviewed addi- 
tional data which was provided to us in the next few days by Mr. 
Young and his associates. 

We had a meeting then with Mr. [deleted] and that I believe was 
on the 20th of August— yes. On the 20th of August Dr. Tietjen and I 
with Mr. [deleted] and at that time we advised him 
that the additional data which had been provided allowed us to make 
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a few more comments or come to a few more ideas, but that it really 
furnished no basis for any comprehensive kind of a study. 

We again expressed our anxiety and concern, and it was decided 
that the best way to proceed would perhaps be to convey this orally to 
these gentlemen, and perhaps at that point the whole situation would, 
be laid to rest. There was another point in that meeting that was im- 
portant, and that was that it was decided that under no circumstances 
would we accept any requirement to interview the former Mrs. 
Ellsberg. 

In this August 12 meeting Mr. Hunt had stated that Mrs. Ells- 
berg, the first Mrs. Ellsberg, was available, and that she would be 
very willing to talk with us, and as I remember it he said that we 
could easily arrange that under an operational alias. 

So on the 20th of August we decided that this would not, under any 
circumstances, be accepted. It was then a few days later, on the 2-id of 
August, that I telephoned Mr. Young and he said Mr. Hunt would be 
getting in touch with me. I didn't hear from Mr. Hunt until the 30th 
of September, and I wasn’t anxious to hear from him, and we didn’t 
hear from him for about a month then, and at that time Mr. Hunt 
arranged a meeting for us to be held on the 27th of October. 

At that time I again went to the White House Executive Office 
Building and gave them the basic conclusions that there was really 
very little more that we could provide. We were requested, however, 
to provide a written document again, and I returned and duly re- 
ported this to my supervisors, and we did then prepare a second docu- 
ment which was subsequently forwarded as Dr. Tietjen lias outlined. 

Mr. Nedzi. When was the last time that you met with Mr. Hunt ? 

Dr. Mallot. Twelfth of November, 1971. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you aware of Hunt’s relationship with General 
Cushman? 

Dr. Mallot. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Except through his statement that he had been dealing 
with General Cushman? s 

Dr. Mallot. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Dr. Tietjen, you stated that you were concerned because 
of your inability to use peers as consultants. Why was there an 
inability? 

Dr. Tietjen. Because we understood this to be a very sensitive 
matter, and one to be closely held, and we felt it inappropriate to 
bring in helpers. 

Mr. Nedzi. Could you describe for the benefit of the record what a 
personality file is ? What purpose does it serve ? 

. ^ r *. Tietjen. W e really don’t use the term “personality profile” to 
identify our work. We use the term “personality studies.” 

The term “personality profile” we have used in this instance to indi- 
cate something quite short of what we customarily produce. If the 
chairman would wish, I could proceed and talk about personality 
studies. We gather biographic information — I say “we” — the Agency 
gathers biographic information on individual of interest. & 

This biographic information is organized and studied by members 
• ^psychiatric staff. We really seek out a great deal of informa- 
tion. The information that is customarily available just in documents 
and records for the most part isn’t grist for our mill. We need informa- 
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tion regarding attitudes and behavior and performance to give us 
some insight into the personality that we are regarding. 

We try to bring to bear our professional capabilities, and we use 
consultants from the outside to help us. We also relate our findings as 
we make progress in one of these studies. It takes time to do a good 
study. We relate our progress as we go along, and check our material 
carefully with those who may be familiar with the individual for 
other reasons that is within the Agency — our analyst, for example, 
would know something about it from a different viewpoint, not from 
our discipline viewpoint. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is such material available for Ellsberg ? 

Dr. Tietjen. The material on Ellsberg was scanty material. 

Mr. Nedzi. I should say information from other people in the 
Agency. 

Dr. Tietjen. Not to my recollection. 

Dr. Malloy. There was one FBI report. 

Dr. Tietjen. He said within the Agency. 

Dr. Malloy. At that time. 

Dr. Tietjen. Anybody within the Agency was the question. 

Mr. Nedzi. You mentioned, Doctor, in the course of preparing these 
studies you contacted other sections of the Agency. 

Dr. Tietjen. No. We did not. 

Dr. Malloy. No. 

Dr. Tietjen. When we feel that our work is ready for publication, 
we so submit. The final study may be used for a variety of purposes. 
The main thrust of the study is to contribute some deeper understand- 
ing of the individual who is of interest to the organization, or to a 
community, as the case may be. 

• The State Department at times has been interested in personality 
studies that we might produce. So, it is a matter of adding a dimen- 
sion of understanding in terms of a foreign individual. This indi- 
vidual in our area would be a senior political figure. 

Mr. Nedzi. Doctor, can you speculate on why the White House 
would want a study of this sort on Daniel Ellsberg ? 

Dr. Tietjen. Well, we wondered ourselves. That point wasn’t really 
completely clear. By speculation, refreshing my memory, some things 
have been told me and some things I have read. First of all. Mr. Hunt 
knew we did personality studies, and inasmuch as Mr. Young was 
newly appointed, and it turns out Mr. Young and Hunt later perhaps 
thought this would give them some dimension in their understanding 
of Mr. Ellsberg. 

I am aware in the press — I believe I am aware .from the wealth of 
material in the press that Mr. Hunt has talked about Mr. Ellsberg’s 
prosecutabilitv. Whether that has any relationship to his intactness 
or not. I don’t know what that term would mean. 

But this has some meaning apparently for Mr. Hunt. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any implication where they might secure ad- 
ditional data on Mr. Ellsberg at the time the first profile was 


roipctpd ? 

Dr. Tietjen. I do know that Dr. Malloy in his comment of the 
other day, and in responding to their interests in the second profile 
identified to them the type of material that would be of interest to 
us in the type of work that we do in studies. 
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I could defer to Dr. Malloy at this point. 

Mr. Nedzi. Doctor. 

Dr. Malloy. Yes, sir. I would like to be sure what your question is, 
Mr. Chairman, again, if you would just restate it, 

Mr. Nedzi. Whether there was any implication as to the type of 
material which might be provided in order to improve on the first 
profile. 

Dr. Malloy. Yes. I gave these gentlemen to understand we would 
be interested in any information or data concerning Dr. Ellsberg’s 
early life, his childhood, information concerning his progress through 
life, that this would be of interest and of importance to us. 

As I remember it, Mr. Hunt, or maybe Mr. Liddy, or both, suggested 
maybe school records, yearbooks from college, and so forth and so on. 
And I didn’t disagree with that. I would see that that might be of 
some help. And I believe it was in that context that the suggestion 
was made that we could interview the first Mrs. Ellsberg. 

So, it was a general discussion against this background of anxiety 
that we had, that this was indicated. 

Mr.* Nedzi. Was there, in your first profile, any indication that Ells- 
berg had ‘been under the care of a psychiatrist, or had consulted a 
psychiatrist) 

Dr. Malloy. I don’t remember for sure, but I think not. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there an awareness on your part that he had had 
this kind of treatment or care or consultation ? 

Dr. Malloy. At the time of the first effort ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Dr. Malloy. I don’t believe so. I can’t be certain about that. But I 
would think not. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any discussion on anybody’s part about ob- 
taining his medical record ? 

Dr. Malloy. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. That wasn’t suggested by anybody in your conversations? 

Dr. Malloy. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Dr. Malloy, you stated earlier — and I didn’t quite under- 
stand the statement — that the President was aware of a multifaceted 
effort of some sort. Would you amplify on that statement, please, 
havingbeen voiced, I believe, by Mr. Young? 

Dr. Malloy. Yes, sir. It was my understanding that there was great 
concern about the leakage of security information, and at this time, 
in August 1971. there had been the recent disclosure of these Pentagon 
Papers by Ellsberg. There was, as I understood it, a comprehensive 
effort mounted or being mounted to study this problem. It was not 
certain, as I understood it from these gentlemen, whether other people 
might be involved or not, and there was a good bit of anxiety that 
there were other papers yet to be disclosed. 

So that my understanding was that this was an overall effort di- 
rected at dealing with the matter of security leakage, and an effort 
was being made to study the case of Ellsberg in particular as a part 
of this overall problem, and that the case of Ellsberg was being ap- 
proached from a number of different directions. That was my under- 
standing. 

Mr. Nedzi. And that the President was aware of these directions, 
according to Young? 

Dr. Malloy. So I was told. 
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And Mr. Ehrlichman and Dr. Kidsinger. 

Mr. Nedzi. Anybody else? 

Dr. Malloy. I don’t recollect any other names specifically. 

Mr. Nedzi. Doctors, am I correct in assuming in essence all of the 
information you are presenting to the subcommittee today was given 
to the Senate committee the other day ? 

I)r. Tietjen. Yes, sir. 

I >r. Malloy. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Tietjen. That is correct. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any questions, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Hebert. No questions. 

Mr. Nedzi. Frank? 

Mr. Houston. One small point You specifically requested a memo- 
randum from Dr. Tietjen to Mr. [deleted]. I suggest the record to be 
complete would also have Mr. [deleted] memorandum to Mr. Helms 
and Mr. Helms’ letter to Mr. Young. We would be glad to submit that. 

Mr. Nedzi. I appreciate that contribution. I think it is essential that 
Mr. Helms testify, and we have all of the facts in the record. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Mr. Chairman. 

■ Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. Slatinshek. I don’t know whether Dr. Malloy or Dr. Tietjen 
have prepared statements from which they spoke. If you do, would 
you object to putting them in the record so we make sure we have all 
the essentials relating to this question ? 

Dr. Tietjen. I spoke from memory, but I would be glad to provide 
you with an affidavit that I have already prepared. 

Dr. Malloy. I also have an affidavit. 

[The following information was received for the record :] 

State or Virginia, 

County of Fairfax, si: 

AFFIDAVIT 

I, John R. Tietjen, M.D., being first duly sworn, depose and say : 

1. My participation in providing two psychiatric profiles on Daniel Ellsberg 
to the White House began when Howard Osborn, the Director of Security came 
to see me on the 29th of July 1971. He stated that a Mr. Young of the White 
House staff had requested that the Agency do a personality study on Dr. Ellsberg. 
It is my recollection that it was with considerable reluctance that the Director 
agreed to this request and that I was so advised at that time by Mr. Osborn. 
I passed this requirement to Dr. Malloy, Chief of our Psychiatric Staff who, 
in turn, discussed it with his Deputy, Dr. Robinson, and a staff member, Dr. 
rdeleted]. A quick, brief draft was prepared from material provided by Mr. 
Osborn from the White House, together with excerpts that we gathered from the 
news media. The final draft was cleared with Mr. Osborn and with [deleted 1 and 
the profile in final form was delivered to Howard Osborn. It was understood that 
he would route the paper to the Director. 

2. This first paper did not satisfy requesting authorities at the White House. 
Dr. Malloy was invited to White House offices where he first learned that Howard 
Hunt, a former Agency employee, was an interested White House participant. 
I can recall Dr. Malloy reporting back to me his general uneasiness about the 
participants, David Young, Howard Hunt and a Mr. Linny (Liddy). Among 
other things, they seemed to us to put an undue store on what psychiatry might 
do and what we might produce. Our uneasiness was discussed with [deleted]. 

3. Sometime later Dr. Malloy advised that he had received some new material 
from the White House. I saw this material, which was biographical, and seemed 
to be of Department of Justice origin. This new material was judged not to be 
particularly more helpful than the first. At no time did we receive any psychiatric 
material. 
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4. On 15 October Dr. Malloy and I briefed Mr. [deleted] and advised him that 
this additional material had been received with a note expecting a full report 
from us. As a result of that meeting, we attempted to fend off a second paper by 
advising the White House participants that the new material did not add much 
to our previous information and that no study in depth would be forthcoming. 
I recall that the White House still wanted some final paper. Dr. Malloy then 
put together a paper which, after review by [deleted] and myself, became the 
second psychiatric profile. The earlier paper and the second profile were forwarded 
to the Deputy Director for Support, together with a note of transmittal, dated 
8 November 1971. Our note expressed our concern and the view that the Director 
should have the opportunity to review the material and offer comment. 

5. On 9 November I was advised by a telephone call from Mr. [deleted] that 
the material had been reviewed and that we should proceed to set up a meeting 
with the White House recipients to deliver the second profile. I conveyed this 
message to Dr. Malloy who proceeded to set up the meeting which I believe was 
lield on the 12th of November at the White House. During the interim period 
we received back from Mr. [deleted! office the two profiles, along with my origi- 
nal transmittal note, Mr. [deleted] original transmittal note to the Director and 
a Xerox copy of a. letter from the Director to Mr. David Young, dated 9 November 
1971 in regard to the matter. 

6. It is my view that the White Hoyse recipients of our efforts did not find 
our contributions particularly useful for their purposes. At least we received no 
other requests. 

John R. Tietjen, M.D. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th day of May, 1973. 


-My commission expires March 15, 1977. 


J. Helen Connor, 

Notary Public . 


State of Virginia, 

County of Fairfax, 9s: 

AFFIDAVIT 

I, Bernard Mathis Malloy, being first duly sworn, depose and say : 

1. I was born on 2 September 1928, was graduated from Lambuth College, 
Jackson, Tennessee, and Vanderbilt University School of Medicine, Nashville, 
Tennessee, and have been employed by the Central Intelligence Agency since 
November 1958. I have been in the Psychiatric Staff of the Office of Medical 
Services of the Agency since that time. 

2. In the summer of 1971 the Medical Office was approached by the Director 
of Security concerning the preparation of a psychiatric study on Daniel Ellsberg, 
who had been accused of leaking the Pentagon papers. To the best of my recol- 
lection, it was my understanding from the Director of Medical Services that the 
DCI was knowledgeable and had approved the Director of Security’s visit and 
the request that was being made of the Medical Office. There was general reserva- 
tion and concern expressed about such an effort involving as it did potentially 
controversial and highly speculative efforts It was felt that such activity, in- 
volving as this did an American citizen, might be outside of the Agency’s pur- 
view. It was recognized that such efforts, while desirable in some quarters, could 
be misunderstood, misinterpreted, and mistakenly considered to have been de- 
rived from the doctor-patient therapeutic relationship which was in fact far 
from the case. An initial effort was prepared by [deleted] under the direc- 
tion of myself based upon a review of magazines and newspaper articles contain- 
ing biographical data about Ellsberg, as well as some FBI documents consisting 
of interview reports by informants about Ellsberg. 

3. On 12 August 1971, on instructions from the Director of Medical Services, 
the writer met with Mr. David Young, Room 16, Executive Office BuiMing, to 
discuss the. matter of a psychiatric write-up on the case of Daniel Ellsberg. 
Mr. Young, at the time the appointment was made, had stated tha*- there was 
more information which he wished to discuss. The meeting lasted for annroxi- 
mately an hour and Mr. Young was Joined by a Mr. LInney (probablv Liddv), 
who seemed to be an assistant. Mr. Young stated that the Ellsberg studv had the 
highest priority and had been requested by Mr. Ehrlichman and Dr. Kissinger. 
Mr. Young also stated that the President had been informed of this study. He 
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stated that it was a multi-faceted approach and the psychiatric report would be 
only one facet. He stated that he understood that the Agency was uneasy about 
undertaking such a study and assured me that there had been no delineation as 
to how information derived from the study would be utilized, and if there were 
any utilization that great care would be given to make it nonattributable to the 
Agency. Mr. Young was interested in knowing what kind of data would be 
needed in order to provide further study of the sort done “on Fidel Castro.” 
Later on Mr. Howard Hunt joined the group. Mr. Hunt recognized me, being a 
former Agency employee, and we greeted cordially. Mr. Hunt amplified on Mr. 
Young's comments and stated it was his wish to “try Dr. Ellsberg in public." 
Other comments were made by Mr. Hunt or “Mr. Linney” to the effect that the 
aim would be to render Dr. Ellsberg ineffective or to make him the object of 
pity as a broken man. Mr. Hunt stated that he wished to see data of the sort 
that “psychiatrists found out about Barry Goldwater in 1964,” and he expressed 
Interest in being able to refer in a knowledgeable way to Dr. Ellsberg’s oedipal 
conflicts or castration fears and other similar points. 

4. It seemed from Mr. Young and “Mr. Linney” that there was considerable 
concern that Dr. Ellsberg had a great deal more sensitive information which it 
was feared he would from time to time periodically expose. “Mr. Linney" stated 
that Dr. Ellsberg thought of himself as “having the white hat and the President 
as having the black hat.” 

5. A discussion was held with the group concerning the dangers of preparing 
such a study in isolation and without the opportunity for the free give and take 
discussions among experts, as had been the case in our other studies. I was in- 
formed that more biographic material was available. I was requested to give 
examples of the kind of information needed. I pointed out that insofar as pos- 
sible, “although possibly not available,” data from early life from nurses or dose 
relatives would be useful. I agreed with “Mr. Linney” that school progress, in- 
cluding testing, would be helpful. In the same way, year books, his years in 
college and in the military, comments from friends would be helpful. Mr. Hunt 
also stated that it would be useful for Dr. Ellsberg’s first wife to be interviewed 
and he felt, “You can easily arrange that under an operational alias.” It was 
pointed out that the first Mrs. Ellsberg would be cooperative. 

6. Information was also offered by Mr. Hunt or “Mr. Linney" to the effect 
that Dr. Ellsberg had been in analysis although times or location were not known 
for certain. “Mr. Linney” pointed out that after Dr. Ellsberge gave the Pentagon 
Papers away, he telephoned his analyst stating, “Now I am free.” 

7. “Mr. Linney” and Mr. Young, with Mr. Hunt’s assent, pointed out that the 
Ellsberg study was of the highest priority, even over the SALT negotiations. It 
was agreed that the further biographic information regarding Dr. Ellsberg would 
be sent to us and Mr. Hunt agreed to manage this. Mr. Hunt would also make 
arrangements whereby periodic conferences would be held as necessary. Mr. 
Hunt did, however, offer that he did not wish to come out to the Agency if he 
could avoid it. 

8. At this point Mr. Hunt made some comments in the presence of the group 
based on his previous acquaintanceship with me and he remained behind and 
made some further comments expressing a desire that his presence and participa- 
tion in the meeting not be mentioned at the Agency. After arriving back at the 
Agency I informed Mr. Hunt by telephone that it was not feasible for me to 
avoid reporting Mr. Hunt’s presence at the meeting. Mr. Hunt expressed great 
regret that this was necessary, stating that he had adequate contact with Gen- 
eral Cushman and was on good terms with the Director. He was reluctant in 
agreeing to my statement that it was necessary to inform the Director of Medical 
Services. Mr. Hunt wished to know if this could be treated as confidential medi- 
cal information, but could not tell the writer in what way. I discussed the entire 
situation — the dangers and the reservations and the gravity of the situation with 
the Deputy Chief, Psychiatric Staff, the Director and Deputy Director of Medi- 
cal Services. 

9. On 13 August 1971, additional information was received from the White 
House. To the best of my knowledge this was from Howard Hunt and consisted 
of poorly Xeroxed classified FBI reports and Department of State* documents. 
This material provided additional data and on 20 August 1971 the Director of 
Medical Services and the writer met with the Deputy Director for Support con- 
cerning the White House request in the Ellsberg case and the continuing pressure 
and desire for a psvchiatric study. The problems associated with developing the 
study and our continuing reservations were discussed in detail. In view of Mr. 
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Hunt’s enthusiasm, concerns fexisted about the checks and balances to actions 
based on a study if one were to be undertaken. To the best of my recall the 
Deputy Director for Support was in agreement with us. While the additional in- 
formation furnished further suggested that Ellsberg was under emotional pres- 
sure it was not possible to arrive at any firm conclusion or comprehensive under- 
standing of the man’s personality. The additional information indicated that : 

(а) He had revealed quasi- Secret Information while still in the service when 
he was applying for a Ph. D. fellowship. 

(б) He had volunteered for Vietnamese service for the State Department in 
1965 while under the stress of obtaining a divorce from his first wife. 

(c) He had sought psychoanalytic treatment between the fall of 1968 and 1970 
with a psychoanalyst (who was determined to be professionally qualified and 
reputable) in California. 

(ci) He may have been involved in leaking information about a South Viet- 
namese in 1970 while he was actually in psychoanalytic treatment. 

To the best of my recollection it was agreed that the implications of the above 
data would be orally discussed by me with Mr. Hunt, Mr. Liddy and Mr. Young. 
It was also agreed that there would be the greatest reluctance to undertake any 
interview of the former Mrs. Ellsberg, and it was hoped that after this a written 
document would not be necessary. 

10. The Deputy Director for Support considered advising the DCI, but it was 
decided that I would first visit Mr. Young and inform him that the additional 
material basically provided for no further understanding. It was hoped that this 
would put an end to the situation, but if further material was forwarded the 
matter would have to be dealt with at that time. 

11. The Deputy Director for Support stated that after the meeting with Mr. 
Young, the DCI would be brought up to date. 

12. Following the meeting on Friday, 20 August, and in accord with the discus- 
sions on that date, a call was placed on Monday, 23 August, to Mr. David Young 
at the White House. Mr. Young was informed that we had received the material 
which had been forwarded and that we had considered it, and would be available 
to discuss the data further. Mr. Young stated that he would have Mr. Hunt call 
me. He stated that Mr. Hunt’s office was elsewhere in the building and he did not 
have his number immediately available. As of 27 August 1971 Mr. Hunt had not 
called me. 

13. On 30 September 1971, there is a yellow memorandum of a telephone call to 
me from David Young at the White House with the message that Mr. Hunt sug- 
gested meeting Wednesday, 27 October, at 11 :00 a.m. On 12 October 1971 I re- 
ceived some more data from Mr. Hunt at the White House. 

14. On 27 October 1971, I met with Mr. Hunt and with Mr. Liddy and with 
Mr. Young at the Executive Office Building. The essence of the observations noted 
above in the 20 August 1971 discussions were orally presented. I was told to pre- 
pare the material in writing. On 3 November 1971 Mr. Liddy sent me further 
information on Ellsberg. On 1 November 1971 Mr. Young at the White House 
telephoned me requesting the report the following day and he was informed that 
the requested report was at that time in the hands of my supervisors for their 
evaluation. On 12 November 1971 the material was delivered by me to the White 
House and to Mr. Liddy, Mr. Young and Mr. Hunt. These men were interested in 
obtaining information which could be used to defame or manipulate Ellsberg. 
White it was never expressed, it was my impression that the material and in- 
formation provided were not of direct interest or usefulness to Hunt, Liddy or 
Young. 

Bernard Mathis Maixot, M.D. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th day of May, 1973. 

„ Virginia C. Long, 

Notary Public . 

My commission expires August 11, 1975. 

Mr. Nedzi. At this time — do you have any questions? 

Mr. Hogan. I have a couple of questions if I may, Mr. Chairman. 
Thank you. Dr. Malloy, it was mentioned you kept a diary. Did you 
keep all of the features that went on during this time ? I think Dr. 
Tiet jen mentioned Dr. Malloy’s diary. 

Dr. Tietjen. I corrected myself and said memorandum for the 
record, but it amounts to the same. 
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Mr. Hogan. Did you keep a close record of what was going on at 
this time! 

Dr. Malloy. Sure tried to. 

Mr. Hogav. Why did you do that ? 

Dr. Malloy. Because I was concerned and anxious. 

Mr. Hogan. You had some deep suspicions about the operation, did 
you! 

Dr. Malloy. I wouldn’t say suspicion. It was dear enough they 
wanted a study. I was uneasy and apprehensive and I think we all 
were. 

Mr. Hogan. Where is Mr. [deleted] now ! 

Dr. Tietjen. He is with the Agency. 

Mr. Hogan. Has Mr. [deleted J offered any testimony on this subject! 

Dr. Tietjen. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Hogan. Has he been called to your knowledge! 

Dr. Tietjen. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Hogan. I see. Mr. Houston, I would like to address a question 
to you. Dr. Tietjen expressed concern over the legal implications 
of this whole operation. Were those legal implications ever conveyed 
to you! 

Mr. Houston. No, sir. 

Mr. Hogan. By nobody! 

Mr. Houston. No, sir. 

Mr. Hogan. Were you aware of what was going on, Mr. Houston ! 

Mr. Houston. The first time I knew of the psychiatric assistance was 
last Friday morning. 

Mr. Hogan. Really ! 

Mr. Houston. I heard it for the first time. 

Mr. Hogan. You, the general counsel, didn't know about this until 
last Friday morning! 

Mr. Houston. That is right. 

Mr. Hogan. For the record. Doctor, you mentioned your profes- 
sional qualifications in sort of a negative sense. You are not a psy- 
chiatrist, you are a medical doctor ! 

Dr. Tietjen. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Hogan. What is your specialty? 

Dr. Tietjen. General practitioner. 

Mr. Hogan. How long have you been with the Agency ? 

. Dr. Tietjen. Since 1946. 

Mr. Hogan. Dr. Malloy, for the record could we have your profes- 
sional qualifications? 

Dr. Malloy. I graduated from medical school at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity in 1954. 1 interned at Vanderbilt. I did a part of my psychiatry 
at Vanderbilt. And the next, the last 2 years at New York Hospital, 
Cornell Medical Center. I did a clinical clerkship at Queens Square in 
London, the National Hospital for Neurological Diseases. 

I am a diplomat of the American Board of Psychiatry and Neurol- 
ogy in psychiatry. 

Mr. Hogan. What about your deputy doctor, you say he is a psy- 
chiatrist also? 

Dr. Tietjen. He has had psychiatric training. 

Mr. Hogan. Is he board qualified ? 

Dr. Tietjen. No, sir, he is board eligible. 
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Mr. Hogan. It was stated the first paper didn’t satisfy the White 
House. Who in the White House didn’t it satisfy? 

Dr. Tietjen. By that I mean the individuals with whom we were 
dealing, Mr. Young, Mr. Hunt — I better change that, though. Be- 
cause Mr. Hunt only came to our attention after the first paper. So I 
would have to say Mr. Young’s office at that point. 

Mr. Hogan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hebert. Mr. Chairman, may I make a comment as to the ques- 
tions Mr. Hogan asked, a very important one. We keep referring to 
the White House. I think for the benefit of the record, who in the 
White House, because the White House is such a broad thing. When 
you say the White House, immediately you pinpoint the President. 
I am not protecting nor condemning him. When you say the White 
House, who in the White House ? 

Dr. Tietjen. That is a very good point. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Colby, do you have any statement you would like 
to make at this time ? I assume we are not aware of these operations at 
the time they were taking place ? 

TESTIMONY OP WILLIAM E. COLBY, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF 

OPERATIONS 

Mr. Colbt. No, sir ; I wasn’t. I came back to the Agency on the 5th 
of September 1971, and the first time I ever heard of this psychiatric 
thing was last week. I did do some of the paper staff work in prepar- 
ing some of the information for the FBI and for the Department of 
Justice during the past year, working for Mr. Helms. In other words, 
drawing together what was in the Agency. 

Mr. Nedzi. That being the case, let me inquire as to when you were 
first asked to prepare information for the FBI ? 

Mr. Colbt. I think probably in about the first of July, 1972, after 
the Watergate case the FBI asked the Agency questions about some 
of tlie individuals involved in the Watergate case, because they had 
worked in CIA. We provided a considerable volume of material to 
the FBI in response to questions that they asked, and then this same 
material was then provided to the Department of J ustice. 

Mr. Nedzi. The July contact was initiated by the FBI? 

Mr. Colbt. Yes, these were sort of the normal investigations being 
taken by the Alexandria field office. When the questions would come 
in, the answers would be checked with me. What I better say is right 
after the Watergate, which as I remember was late June of 1972. right 
after that, obviously these individuals had worked for CIA in the 
past, and we began to accumulate information about them. 

Mr. Nedzi. The Agency on its own initiative ? 

• M r - Co ^ By * We began to accumulate the information about the 
individuals, yes. You know, the various people who were arrested, 
AlcCord, and people like that who were revealed as ex-A°ency em- 
ployees, we assembled their records so we would know 'what was 
going on. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was any effort made to contact the FBI at that time? 

Mr. Colbt. I didn’t make any. Whether our security office did or 

not 1 am not sure. There was a lot of sort of normal liaison with the 
I? 1)1. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Houston, do you know whether the FBI was volun- 
tarily contacted on behalf of the Agency? 

Mr. Houston. I can’t answer the question specifically. I know our 
security office was looking to make sure whether there were any con- 
tinuing contacts with any of the people named that had previously 
been associated with us. 

I can only assume as Mr. Colby said the normal daily liaison back 
and forth and discussion with them. 

Mr. Nedzi. At the time 

Mr. Colby. This is the package of material that you asked for, for 
the record, Mr. Chairman. These various letters. 

Mr. Nedzi. At the time you were tasked with this responsibility, 
Mr. Colby, were you aware of the relationship or the circumstances, 
the incidents which occurred between Hunt and General Cushman 
and/or the Ellsberg profile ? 

Mr. Colby. I was not aware of the Ellsberg profile at all. The first 
I heard of that was last week. But the other material gradually came 
out of the files in various places, and I can’t tell you exactly when it 
first came to my mind. I might be able to reconstruct that but it was 
in late June or early July that I first got the information about it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was that material furnished to the FBI ? 

Mr. Colby. The material — various reports were prepared, report- 
ing this material, as you will see in the documents the material was 
passed over, and then additional questions would be asked. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Colby or Mr. Houston, if we could get for the 
record any categorical statement as to when the first contact on this 
matter took place between the Agency and the FBI, and whether 
the FBI or the Agency initiated it. 

Mr. Houston. Yes, we will try to do that, Mr. Chairman. But I 
should also point out as you will see in these records, some of the 
requests came in through the Department of Justice channels as a 
result of information Mr. Silbert, the prosecuting attorney, used for 
the grand jury. 

We proceeded to answer these questions. 

Mr. Nedzi. What I would like to see the record disclose is a concern 
by somebody in the Agency about the whole Cushman incident, and 
that the Agency voluntarily turned this over to the FBI on their own 
initiative. I am not certain that the record is going to disclose that. 

Mr. Colby. I would not want to give you that categorical statement 
right now. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hogan. 

Mr. Hogan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Just one quick question. Mr. Houston, when were you first aware of 
the Hunt-Cushman situation? 

Mr. Houston. I was working with Mr. Colby starting as he said 
probably in early July on helping pull together the information. We 
wanted to find out if there was any continuing relationship with any 
of these people. 

Mr. Hogan. But back at the time you weren’t aware of it ? 

Mr. Houston. No, sir. 

Mr. IIogan. Did you attend these staff meetings, the staff meeting 
the General talked about ? 

Mr. Houston. Yes, sir; I did. 
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Mr. Hogan. Didn’t he mention it was mentioned at that staff 
meeting? 

# Mr. Houston. I have no personal recollection of it. I knew at the 
time Mr. Hunt was working for the White House. It wouldn’t surprise- 
me he mentioned Ehrlichman called him. 

Mr. Hogan. Did the occasion arise later on, after you found out 
about it, to pass any legal judgment on the propriety of that affair i' 

Mr. Houston. No, sir ; I, was not consulted. 

Mr. Hogan. Mr. Arends expressed a concern about the charter of the' 
CIA, as far as this Hunt-General Cushman situation is concerned. If 
you would, for the record, give us your impression, Mr. Houston, of 
just where the CIA stands in relation to such domestic activity. You 
don’t have to do it now, if you would do it for the record so we would 
have it in the record. 

. Mr. Houston. I will be glad to supply my views on the legal 
situation. 

9 May 1973 


MEMORANDUM FOR: Director of Central Intelligence 

SUB JECT: Prohibition of Police Powers and Internal- 

Security Functions 


1. This memorandum provides for your information a 
legal opinion pertaining to the Agency's relationship with Howard 
Hunt in 1971. 

2. In 1944 General Donovan presented the President with 

a plan for a permanent peacetime foreign intelligence organization. 
This proposal was leaked to the Chicago Tribune, which promptly 
raised the cry "Gestapo, n This thought then was large in the minds 
of the members of Congress when considering the provisions of the 
National Security Act of 1947, which pentained to the establishment 
of the Central Intelligence Agency. 

3. While emphasizing the foreign intelligence function, the 
congressional hearings and debate recognized that the Agency could 
not operate in a vacuum, that it would have to be domestically based, 
that it would acquire foreign intelligence from domestic sources, 
that it would have a foreign counterintelligence responsibility to 
protect our national security, and that the Director would be 
responsible for protection of intelligence sources and methods. 
Derived from this last responsibility was the recognition that the 
Agency would also have a responsibility for the physical security 

of its establishment and the integrity of its personnel, including, 
by agreement with the FBI, the normal security investigation of 
our employees and persons who need access to our classified 
material. 
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4. After substantial debate of the above concepts, Congress 
enacted the first proviso of section 102(d)(3) of the National Security 
Act "That the Agency shall have no police, subpoena, law-enforcement 
powers, or internal-security functions : . . . . " There have been no 
court decisions interpreting this proviso. Internally, we have felt 
that in most cases the prohibited area is clear. Thus, while planning 
and monitoring the physical security of our installations, if any action, 
is to be taken to protect them, we call on the FBI or the local police. 
Similarly, in connection with She integrity of our employees, if any 
information is derived which appears to have a criminal aspect or 
clanger to the national security, we again report to the FBI or the 
police. Our effort has been to assure that none of the personnel of 

the Agency engages or participates in any of the prohibited activities. 
Thus, when we are called on to assist the Secret Service in the 
protection of the President or visiting dignitaries, our employees 
selected for this purpose are detailed to the Secret Service and are 
placed under the direct administration and control of the Secret 
Service. This is by formal interdepartmental agreement pursuant 
to statute, and no objection has been raised to such an arrangement. 
From time to time information acquired by the Agency incident to 
its foreign intelligence collection has become germane to a domestic 
criminal prosecution, and this has not been construed a3 an exercise 
of the law-enforcement powers or internal-security functions. 

5. In connection with Howard Hunt and his activities, there 
are three areas of concern: 

a. The first is the provision of alias identification 
documentation and disguise materials for the purpose, 
according to Hunt, of interviewing an unidentified individual 
in alias. The purpose of the interview was not specified by 
Hunt. Later, at Hunt's request, similar material was given 
to a then unidentified associate now known to be Gordon Liddy. 
In addition, Hunt requested and was given a recorder and 
a concealed camera with film. Again, the use of these items 
was not spelled out by Hunt. In and of themselves, these 
actions by Agency employees certainly are not the exercise 
of subpoena powers, nor do they appear to be the exercise 
of police or law-enforcement powers. Also, the provision 
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of this equipment does not appear to be a violation of 
the prohibition on the Agency against internal-security 
functions. In retrospect, it appears to be assistance 
to Hunt without knowledge that he was engaging in an 
activity which appears to have been directed at 
Ellsberg in connection with release of the Pentagon 
Papers. The break in of the office of Dr. Fielding 
by Hunt was clearly an illegal entry, but no Agency 
officer had any knowledge that such an act was 
contemplated or reason to believe that the provision 
of the material would be related in any way to such 
an act. 


b. The second area is the development at 
Hunt's request of the film from the concealed camera. 
The Agency employee who developed the film appears 
to have had no knowledge of the subject matter of the 
film or why it was taken. Again, at most this appears 
to be unwitting participation in Hunt's activities, which 
may have had some relationship to internal security. 

c. The third area is the provision to the White 
House, at the request of NSC officials, of a psychiatric 
assessment of Ellsberg made from newspaper stories, 
magazine articles, and Department of State and FBI 
reports. This again appears to be assistance to an 
effort to analyze what lay behind the leak of the Pentagon 
Papers by Ellsberg and others in order to prohibit such 
leaks in the future. It does not appear to be the exercise 
of an internal-security function as such. 


6. In sum, I am of the opinion that the Agency did not violate 
the statutory prohibitions in the National Security Act of 1947, as 
amended, by the provision of the above-mentioned equipment, 
services, and reports. I can find no law which specifically authorizes 
their provision, nor can I find a law that specifically forbids it. 
Certainly I do not think it was a move by the Agency in the direction, 
of becoming a Gestapo, which is what Congress intended to prevent. 


7. The question of judgment in approving such actions, 
and of possible naivete in not ascertaining what was then specif- 
ically contemplated, is a matter for evaluation of the relation- 
ship between the White House requesters and those Agency 
officials with a natural desire to cooperate with the White 


House. 






LAWRENCE R. HOUSTON 
General Counsel 
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Mr. Hogan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Slattnshek. Mr. Chairman. 

In addition to that, you do have available and with you, J under- 
stand, copies of the regulations which prescribe ana outline the 
parameters of what you can and cannot do in this area ? 

Mr. Houston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Slatinshek. If you can provide them for the record it will be 
helpful for the committee. 

[Note. — Classified material retained in committee files.] 

Mr. Houston. Yes, sir ; we have here the regulation which existed 
at the time of the transactions with Mr. Hunt, on U.S. documentation 
clandestine services operation, and that has been replaced by a new 
one, which we will also supply. 

The general regulation on the Technical Services Division material. 
The regulation on operational photography. A regulation on domestic 
safe houses, controlled. And because it is referred to in some of the 
TSD’s, they may incorporate by reference some of our general prop- 
erty controls and accountability, so the regulation on accountability. 
And in case it is of interest is the clandestine service instruction on the 
liaison with the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

I think those documents cover the ground. 

Mr. Nedzi. Thank you, Mr. Houston. 

Is there anybody here who can give us the information on the issue 
of safe houses? What was the extent of Agency provision or involve- 
ment with safe houses ? 

Mr. Colby. I think I can answer that, Mr. Chairman. When Mr. 
Hunt came to see General Cushman first, he said he wanted this as- 
sistance and he would like to be met in a safe house. 

Mr. Nedzi. Will you define a safe house ? 

Mr. Colby. A safe house is merely a place where two people can 
meet without being observed doing so. It is an attempt to get an office 
or apartment or a house someplace that apparently is not connected 
with either of the two, and they can meet there, and go away, and 
npt be observed in the course of their meeting. 

Mr. Hunt realized from his services with CIA we have these facili- 
ties and have to have them to meet our agents and things like that. 
He asked that this particular meeting, when he was going to be given 
this equipment, be held in a safe house. 

So that was arranged and that was done. He did not request the 
independent use of the safe house for himself. We did not make that 
available to him. So he did not have a safe house provided by us. He 
was met by us on the occasions he met us in one of our safe houses. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Slatinshek just raised a good question. Doesn’t this 
compromise the use of the safe house, if somebody outside the Agency 
has access to it? 

Mr. Colby. Well, we do keep a fairly close record of just who uses 
which safe house, so that we don’t put the wrong people in the same 
place. In this case Mr. Hunt was considered an official and a reliable 
person to serve us. 

Mr. Nedzi. You rationalized this kind of requirement on Mr. Hunt’s 
part, in light of the fact that he went in person to the Agency. He met 
with Dr. Malloy at the Executive Office Building and undoubtedly 
had all kinds of other contacts. 
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The equipment he wanted could have been put in a briefcase, I 
assume. They didn’t have to have a moving van to deliver it. What is 
the rationalization ? 

Mr. Colby. He had to be met by the technicians to adjust the dis- 
guise, to teach him how to use the tape recorder, to show him how 
to use the camera. Someone had to meet him. 

Mr. Nedzi. He was at the Agency previously before, that certainly 
is safe, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Colby. I can’t explain why he didn’t do that in the Agency. 

Mr. Hebert. It is more dramatic to meet in the safe house. 

Mr. Colby. Possibly. 

Mr. Nedzi. Are you prepared to prepare a personality profile on 
Mr. Hunt? 

Mr. Tietjen. One profile is enough. 

Mx. Nedzi. As there are no further auestions, I want to thank all of 
you gentlemen for what I consider to be completely candid testimony 
and straightforward. Until further call of the Chair, the subcom- 
mittee stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12 :40 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

46 - 031 — 75 i 




House of Representatives, 

Committee on Armed Services, 

Special Subcommittee on Intelligence, 
Washington, D.C . , Wednesday , May 16, 1973. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 11 :02 a.m. in 
room 2337, Rayburn House Office Building, lion. Lucien JST. Nedzi 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Nedzi. The subcommittee will come to order. 

This morning we are meeting for the purpose of continuing our in- 
quiry into the CIA involvement in Watergate and related matters. 

General Walters, we welcome you back. It might be best to proceed, 
either with your reading your affidavit or any statement you may wish 
to make to the committee. 

General Walters. I think perhaps, Dir. Chairman, if you are agree- 
able, I would read the affidavit and then be prepared to reply to any 
questions any of the members might have concerning it. I think it gives 
it very sequentially. Or I could do it extemporaneously, whichever you 
prefer. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why don’t you read the affidavit and then proceed from 
there! 

STATEMENT OP IT. GEN. VERNON A. WAITERS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 
OP CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 

General Walters. I, Vernon A. W'alters, a lieutenant general in the 
U.S. Army, hereby duly sworn, depose and say as follows : 

I have heen Deputy Director of CIA since I was sworn into that 
office on May 2, 1972. 

On June 23, 1972, 1 was ordered by a phone message from my office to 
be at the White House at about 1300 with Director Helms. I had lunch 
with Mr. Helms and we went to Mr. Ehrlichman’s office at the White 
House. Present were Mr. Ehrlichman, Mr. Haldeman, Mr. Helms and 
myself. As I recall it, Mr. Haldeman said that the Watergate incident 
was causing trouble and was being exploited by the opposition. It had 
been decided at the White House that I woula go to Acting FBI Di- 
rector Gray and tell him that now that the five suspects were arrested, 
further inquiries into the Mexican aspects of this matter might jeop- 
ardize some of the CIA’s covert activities in that area. An appoint- 
ment was made for me to see Mr. Gray at 1430 that same day. That is 
almost immediately afterward. I went over and told him, Mr. Gray, 
that I had been directed by top White House officials to tell him that 
further investigation into the Mexican aspects of the Watergate 
episode might jeopardize some of the Agency’s covert actions in that 
area. He said that he understood the agreement between the FBI and 
the Agency regarding their sources but that this was a complicated 
case. He would not violate the agreement with CIA regarding sources. 
On my return to the Agency I checked to see whether there was any 

( 45 ) 
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danger in the Agency’s covert sources if the Mexican part of the in- 
vestigation continued and ascertained that no one believed that this 
was the case. No one had any knowledge of the plan to bug the 
Democratic National Committee. 

That was on a Friday. On Monday, June 26, the counsel to the 
President, John Dean, called me and asked me to come and see him 
about the matter I had discussed with Haldeman and Ehrlichman. He 
said I could check with Ehrlichman and I did. He said I could talk to- 
Dean so I went to Dean’s office at 1145 on June 26. 

I informed Dean that I had checked carefully to see whether there 
was any jeopardy to the Agency’s sources by a further investigation 
of the Mexican sources of this matter and had found there was none. 
Dean then asked whether the CIA might have taken part in the Water- 

f ate episode without my knowing it. I said that this was not possible. 

knew that the Agency had had no part in the operation against the 
Democratic National Committee. I therefore could not say that fur- 
ther investigation would jeopardize Agency sources. I felt that some- 
one had bungled badly and tne responsible parties should be fired. He 
asked whether there was not some way in which the Agency might 
have been involved. I said that I had checked with Director Helms 
and was convinced it was not. Any attempt to stifle this investigation 
would destroy the effectiveness of the Agency and the FBI and would 
be. a grave disservice to the. President. 1 would have no part in it and 
was quite prepared to resign on the issue. He asked whether I had 
any ideas on what might be done and I flfrplied that those responsible 
should be fired. He seemed disappointed 'and I' left. 

The following day I saw Dean again in his office at his request. He 
again reviewed the "Watergate case saying that some witnesses were 
getting scared and were “wobbling.” I said that no matter how scared 
they got, they could not involve CIA because it was not involved in 
the bugging of the Watergate. He then asked if the CIA could not 
furnish Dau and pay the suspects’ salaries while they were in jail, 
using covert action funds for this purpose. 

I replied that this was out of the question. It would implicate the 
Agency in something in which it was- hot implicated. Any such 
action by the Agency would imply an order from the highest level 
and I would not be a party to any such action. It would be a grave 
disservice to the President and the country and would destroy the 
CIA’s credibility with the Congress and the people. I would resign 
rather than do this and, if ordered to do it, I would ask to see the 
President to explain the reasons for my refusal. Furthermore, when 
the Agency expended .funds in the United States, we had to report this 
to the Oversight Committee of the Agency in Congress. He was much 
taken aback by this and agreed that risks of implicating the CIA and 
FBI in this matter would be enormous. I said that what was now a 
painful wound could become a mortal one. What was now a “conven- 
tional explosion could be turned into a multimegaton explosion.” I 
again advised him to fire the responsible parties. 

Again Dean sent for me on the 28th of June and I saw him at his 
office at 11 :30 that day. He inquired whether I had learned anything 
more about CIA involvement. I replied that there was no involve- 
ment of the Agency in the bugging of the Watergate. He then asked 
whether I haa any ideas and I said that I had none which could be 
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helpful. Perhaps the Cubans who were anti-Castro might have had 
■a hand in it but the CIA did not. 

On July 5, 1 received a call from Acting Director of the FBI Gray, 
saying that he could not stop further investigation of the Mexi can 
aspects of this matter unless he had a formal letter from the Director 
•of CIA or me asking him to do this. I said that I would come to hist 
office and I saw him at 1000 the following morning. 

I told him that I could not tell him that further investigation would 
jeopardize the Agency’s covert sources. I had checked on this and it 
was not so. I had ascertained that General Cushman had initially au- 
thorized the issuance of some equipment to Howard Hunt without 
knowing its purpose other than it was, as I understood it, to shut off 
“leaks.” This was long before the Watergate bugging. Since then I 
had carefully checked and there was no other involvement of any sort 
bv the CIA m the operation against the Watergate. I said that I felt 
that attempts to cover this up or to implicate the CIA or FBI would 
lie detrimental to their integrity and a disservice to the President and 
the country. I would have no cart in this and was quite prepared to 
resign on this issue. He said that he shared my views regarding the 
importance of the integrity of our Agencies and he too was prepared 
to resign on this issue. I then gave Gray a list of the equipment the 
Agency had given Hunt and the account of our dealings with the 
former CIA employees up to the termination of their employment with 
the Agency long before the W atergate episode. 

I saw Gray again on the 12th of July and gave him one additional 
memorandum regarding the contact furnished Hunt. We reviewed the 
matter reiterating the position we had taken previously. I said that 
I had told Dean that the best solution would be to fire those respon- 
sible. Gray said he had made the same recommendation. Once again 
we agreed that anything that might damage the integrity of the FBI 
and CIA would be a grave disservice to the President and the Gov- 
ernment. 

In February 1973, shortly after Mr. Schlesinger became Director, 
I told him of my conversations with Haldeman, Ehrlichman, and 
Dean. In February Dean called Dr. Schlesinger to see if the Agency 
could get back from the FBI the material it had sent to the Justice 
Department concerning our contact with Hunt. I attempted to con- 
tact Dean but he was in Florida. On his return I saw Dean at his 
office on February 21 and told him that we could not ask the FBI for 
the material back. That would only serve to implicate the CIA and 
I could not and would not do it. I had seen Acting FBI Director Gray 
that morning and told him of Dean’s request and our refusal. Ho 
agreed saying that he could not do such a thing. 

Since that date I have had no further contact with Dean. The above 
represents my recollection of what occurred and the dates are checked 
in my appointment book. 

Mr. Xedzi. Is there anything you wish to add to your statement, 
General Walters? 

General Walters. I cannot think of anything, Mr. Chairman, right 
now. but I would be happy to try and answer any questions anyone 
might have on this. 

When I wrote the affidavit, I wrote as full an account as I could of 
the events and sequence in which I remembered them. 
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Mr. Nedzi. On the first page of the affidavit, you say you recall that 
Mr. Haldeman said the Watergate incident was causing trouble and 
was being exploited by the opposition. “It had been decided at the 
White House that I would go to Acting FBI Director Gray.” 

Who was referred to as “the White House” f 

General Walters. He didn’t say “the White House,” he said “It has 
been decided here.” He did not refer to anyone by name. 

Mr. Nedzi. What impression do you have f 

General Walters. My impression was the CIA reported directly to 
the President. This man was the President’s chief of staff. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why were you chosen to go to Gray and not Mr. Helms ? 
Mr. Helms was present at this meeting, was he not? 

General Walters. Yes, sir, he was. I do not know why I was chosen. 
I surmised when I spoke to the Senate committee that perhaps they 
thought military people were more inclined to obey orders without 
challenging them. That is only a surmise. I have nothing to back it 
up with. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was said by Mr. Helms in the course of this meet- 
ing referred to between Haldeman and Dean ? 

General Walters. Mr. Helms, in the course of the meeting, said he 
already told Gray there was no involvement by the CIA. Haldeman 
repeated that it had been decided you will tell him that tliis will com- 
promise or endanger assets of the CIA in Mexico. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the reaction to that ? 

General Walters. I don't recall any particular reaction at that time. 
I believe in fairness to Mr. Helms, neither Mr. Helms nor I know who 
all the Agency’s assets and sources are. The "White House might well 
presumably have knowledge of these, but it is not immediately avail- 
able to us. They might have had some information on this that had 
not come to us at the time we went to this meeting. 

Mr. Nedzi. Are you saying they might have had some information 
about something within the Agency about which you had no knowl- 
edge, or Mr. Helms had no knowledge ? . 

General Walters. I conceive that as a possibility, yes. Something 
might have been reported to them that had not reached my desk yet. 

However, when I returned to the Agency, I proceeded to check im- 
mediately to see whether this was true, and I discovered it was not. and 
on the following Monday — this was a Friday— I told Dean that I had 
checked and that there was no jeopardy of the Agency's assets by con- 
tinuing investigation on this. 

Mr. Nedzi. Had there been any incidents when there were things 
going on within the Agency that the White House was aware of that 
you or Mr. Helms were not aware of to your knowledge ? 

General- Walters. I have no knowledge of such. I had been with the 
Agency 6 weeks at that time. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did Mr. Helms acquiesce in this arrangement at that 
time without any kind of reaction ? 

General Walters. Well, he did say, as I said, he had told Mr. Gray 
that there was no Agency involvement. 

Mr. Nedzi. This was carrying the matter a step further, however, in 
a very dangerous direction. There was no protestation? 

General Walters. I do not recall his telling me not to go, sir, no. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he say anything to any of the other gentlemen at 
the time ? 
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General Walters. I think, as I said, he told them that he had al- 
ready checked and told Gray that there was no CIA involvement. 

Mr. Nedzi. Beyond that, there was no indication that he regarded 
this as something disturbing? 

General Walters. Not that I recall, sir. He may be able to recall 
something, but I do not. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you consider it unusual ? 

General Walters. I did, but conceivable. 

Mr. Melvin Price. Did you or Mr. Helms at any time discuss the 
fact about the unusual situation ? 

General Walters. Yes. Mr. Helms did ask me to be very careful in 
talking to Gray to make sure that we were talking only about the possi- 
bility of uncovering CIA assets within the framework of the agree- 
ment between the FBI and the CIA not to uncover one another’s 
assets. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you discuss the possibility that there was some 
factual basis for this kind of concern with Mr. Helms ? 

General Walters. In a general way. I don’t believe we had much 
time for discussion, because I went to Mr. Gray almost immediately, 
but there are some cases where Agency elements have been used to 
support things for the White House. 

For instance, very sensitive visits by Dr. Kissinger, and so forth. 
So it is conceivable that some of these resources could have been used. 

Mr. Melvin Price. Domestic ? 

General Walters. No, foreign. 

Mr. Nedzi. You say on your return to the Agency you checked this 
problem out and no one believed the case was as represented. When was 
this? 

General Walters. I guess it was Friday afternoon, after I saw Mr. 
Grty. 

Mr. Nedzi. The same day ? 

General Walters. Yes, sir. I don’t recall whether I got the fullness 
of it then, but between Friday afternoon and Monday morning I had 
checked with the regional people responsible and they, as I recall it, 
told me there was no jeopardy to any of. the Agency assets involved in 
this. 

Mr. Nedzi. On Monday you got a call again' 

General Walters. I got my first call from Dean on Monday .- 
Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

General Walters. He called me, and he said, I have been charged--— 
“I want to talk to you about this matter you discussed with Haldeman 
and Ehrlichman, and he said I have been charged with handling this 
matter, and you can check with Ehrlichman to make sure this is true.” 

I said “I don’t know who you are.” So I called Mr. Ehrlichman, and 
after some difficulty I finally reached him and said I received a call 
from Mr. Dean who tells me he is in change of this in the White House 
and he wants to see me at 11 :30, should I go, and can I talk to him ? 

He said yes to both questions. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was anything else said by Mr. Ehrlichman at that time ? 

General Walters. No. 

. Mr. Nedzl When did you first become aware of the Hunt problem 
and the Ellsberg profile business ? 

General Walters. The Ellsberg profile I found out when I came 
back from the Far East 4 days ago. I had never heard about the pro- 
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file until 4 days ago. The Hunt problem, I guess, I became aware of 
either this first Monday or the Tuesday, as it occurred before I came 
to the Agency and I did not know about it. Someone said you should 
know that, and related the circumstances. 

I would say it was approximately the 27th of June. 

Dr. SciILESINGER. 1971 ? 

General Walters. 1972. To the best of my recollection it was around 
the 27th of J une, 1972. 

The Ellsberg profile I became aware of when I returned from the 
Far East last week. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did that shake your confidence that you were aware of 
everything that goes on in the Agency ? 

General Walters. I think that if I said I was aware of everything 
that goes on in the Agency I would probably not be telling the truth, 
Mr. Chairman. The Agency is just too big for me to be aware of every 
detail that is going on. 

Mr. Nedzi. What about the details of the significance of something 
like preparation of a profile for the White House ? 

General Walters. As I understand this, this was very closely held 
within the Agency, sir. I was not at any time consulted or made aware 
that this was contemplated or being done. By the nature of the Agency, 
there is a certain amount of compartmentation, and needs to basis on 
these things. 

Mr. Nedzi. In your affidavit you stated that when the Agency ex- 
pended funds in the United States, we had to report this to the Over- 
sight Committees of the Agency in Congress. 

Was any inquiry ever made whether there was any expenditure of 
funds in connection with furnishing Hunt equipment ? Or would that 
not fall under this definition, in your judgment ? 

General Walters. I don’t think actually funds were expended for 
that. I think he was given equipment that was already within the 
Agency. 

Mr. Colby points out, I think, what we are referring to is the reserve. 
I believe this extended to this type of expenditure if we have to get 
these funds we would have to get them out of the reserve and in that 
case they would have to be reported to the Oversight Committees. 
However, I would like to emphasize I never contemplated doing this, 
and I rejected it out of hand as being absolutely impossible. 

But I felt if I added this, it would diminish his enthusiasm for this 
solution. 

It did, I might add. 

Mr. Nedzi. What is your impression of furnishing of the equipment 
to someone like Hunt under the circumstances as you understand 
them? 

General Walters. Sir, in hindsight I would say it was a mistake. At 
the time and in the atmosphere that was going on. of the concern in 
the executive department about leaks, and I believe that General 
Cushman was not told what the specific purpose of this was : I think, 
he was told this man had been hired as a White House consultant and 
was working on the problem of stopping the leaks. 

Mr. Nedzi. That is mv understanding. Should he have known? Or 
should he have inquired ? 
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General Walters. In hindsight, I would say yes. In all honesty, in 
foresight, I am not sure I would have given you the same answer, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. That is the answer I would have given. 

At page 4 of your affidavit you state, “Perhaps the Cubans who are 
anti-Castro might have had a hand in it, but the CIA did not.” 

Why did you make that statement ? 

General Walters. He said to me, “Who could have done this? How 
could this have been done? Who would have had an interest in this?” 
I noticed there was a large number of Cubans involved in this situa- 
tion. I presume the Cubans wanted to know what the policy of both 
parties would be, this is why I made it. I don’t think there is any deep 
significance. He was almost pleadingly asking me for some theory, for 
something that would help him out in this. 

Mr. Brat. Dean? 

General Walters. Dean, I mean. This was Dean. 

- Mr. Nedzi. You learned on June 23 , as I reconstruct the chronology, 
that the Agency had no deep interest in preserving sources or anything 
else in connection with an FBI investigation, yet the information 
about this was not relayed to Gray until some time later. According to 
your statement. Gray was the one who called you. How do you account 
for that? 

General Walters. I was told Mr. Dean was in charge of the in- 
vestigation. It did not occur to me — perhaps wrongly — ne would not 
have told Gray when I went down and tola him there was no Agency 
involved. To be perfectly honest, when Mr. Gray called me I was some- 
what surprised that he was still unaware of the fact that I had told 
Gray that there was no further Agency interest. 

Dr. Schlesikoer. Told Dean ? 

General Walters. That I had told Dean there was no Agency in- 
volvement in this. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you tell Dean this ? 

General Walters. On the Monday. 

Mr. Nedzi. On the 26th ? 

General Walters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Then he sent for you again on the 28th ? 

General Walters. 27th and 28th. 

Mr. Nedzi. 27th and 28th. 

In 'these meetings there was no reference to the FBI at this point? 

General Walters. Well, he said the FBI was exploring this on three 
assumptions, that it was done by the Committee to Be-Elect the Presi- 
dent, that it was done by the CIA, and that it was done by somebody 
else. And I said to him, “I don’t know who else did it, but I can tell 
you the CIA did not do it.” 

Mr. Nedzi. At the July 5 meeting, following Gray’s call to you, you 
gave Gray a list of the equipment? 

General Walters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Presumably relating to him the whole Hunt incident? 

General Walters. I didn’t go into the detail of the Hunt incident 
with him. I believe that was all included in the memorandum. I am not 
sure, but I think someone else had talked to him about the Hunt 
episode. 

Mr. Nedzi. Prior to your meeting with him ? 
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Genera! Walters. I have a feeling somebody had talked to him, 

# Dr. Sohlesinger. Are you talking about Gray? 

General Walters. About Gray being informed about the Hunt 
business. 

Mr. Colby. Well, as the Director of the FBI, Mr. Gray had probably 
been informed of the reports received from his field investigators, and 
a certain amount of information about Hunt had been supplied to the 
field investigators. 

Mr. Nedzi. By whom ? 

. Mr. Colby. By our Office of Security. 

: . • The background, the employment record, and things like tliis. I 
think that the information about the provisioning of Mr. Hunt with 
equipment probably was first brought to Mr. Gray’s attention on Gen- 
eral Walters’ first visit. 

General Walters. With the memorandum which I took down^ which 
we have here. 

. Mr. Colby. Which we have.. But Mr. Gray already had a certain 
amount of information about the topic. He knew Hunt had some equip- 
ment, in alias, and things like that. 

Mr. NedzL The memorandum was dated J uly 5 ? 

Mr. Colby. Seven, I believe, that one. 

Dr. Sciilesinger. There were two memoranda. 

Mr,' Colbt. Two memoranda, one on the 5th and one on the Tth. 

; Mr. Nedzi. Are they long memoranda ? 

’• Mr. Colby. Very short. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you read them into the record at this point ? 

. Mr. Colby [reading]. 

The 5th of July, to the Acting Director about Mr. Hunt. 

Reference is made to our memorandum dated 27 June concerning subject of 
use of the aliases Edward V. and Edward J. Hamilton and your request of 30 
June for an exemplar of Subject’s alias signature (s) and information as to 
other aliases or documentation issued him by this Agency. 

Review of Central Intelligence Agency files has failed to disclose any exemplars 
of Subject’s alias signatures. The name Edward J. Hamilton was erroneously 
recorded at one point as Edward V. Hamilton; Agency records reflects that it 
was entered in that fashion on Subject’s District of Columbia Driver’s Permit. 

Additional checks have disclosed that Subject was to use the District of Colum- 
bia Driver’s Permit for only one week and was to exchange it in Florida for a 
Florida Driver’s license in the same alias. - 

The records of this Agency further show that on or about 26 September I960, 
Subject was also to be issued a State of Massachusetts Driver’s License and 
various unspecified club and organization cards in the name of Edward J. Hamil- 
ton. Where necessary, they were to indicate that Subject was a resident of 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

Detailed Agency records covering the period in question have been destroyed, 
and there is no specific information in the files of this Agency to the effect that 
Subject was issued a Social Security Card or Insurance Policy bearing the name 
Edward J. (or Edward Joseph) Hamilton. 

With respect to other alias or documentation issued to Subject, we are search- 
ing our records and will advise as soon as possible. 

General Walters. I cannot remember whether we sent that to him 
or whether I handed it to him. My recollection is I handed it to him, 
that I took that down when I went to see him. 

Mr. Colby. I believe you did. 
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On the 7th’ of July a Similar memorandum to the Acting* Director 
of the FBI,. subject, Mr. Hunt [Beading:] 

This memorandum is forwarded in connection with our memorandum of 5 July 
on Subject In response to your "request of 30 June 1972 for information as to any 
other aliases or documentation issued Subject by this Agency. 

During July and August 1971, Subject was issued two sets of alias documenta- 
tion in the names of George F. Leonard and Edward Joseph Warren. Details of 
these documents are available if desired, but no signature exemplars are avail- 
able. He was also provided certain other operational support items. We under- 
stood that these were to be used in connection with attempts to ascertain the facts 
. of cases of document leaks. These matters were not in any way connected to 
Agency operations but were supplied In response to a duly authorize extra- 
Agency request. This assistance was terminated when Subject’s requests escalated 
beyond appropriate limits. No further support Was extended to Subject after 
August 1971. 

Mr. Nedzi. Can anyone explain, why, included in that memorandum, 
there was no reference to cameras and disguises? 

Mr. Colby. “Certain other operational support items,” and that 
included — I don’t know whether General Walters mentioned it orally 
or not. • 

General Walters. I don’t believe so. I wasn’t aware of the detail 
of it at the time. 

Mr. Nedzi. It strikes me as rather unusual that a memo wouldn’t 
be more specific than it was. Doesn’t it to you ? 

Mr. Colby. Well, the memo was essentially responding to the re- 
quest for other aliases. 

Mr. Nedzi. I understand. 

Mr. Colby. So it was about documents and aliases, is what it was 
in response to. 

Mr. Nedzi. This is in regard to the Agency’s relationship to Hunt — 
■why would that be? Is there any explanation? 

General Walters. I don’t ’believe there was any intent, Mr. Chair- 
man, to hide it from them. I believe we thought this probably would 
lead to further discussions in which all of this would be enumerated 
in detail. I don’t believe we, at the time, believed this memorandum 
would completely satisfy his requirements. I think there were on- 
going discussions with his field agent in which the camera subject 
was brought out. 

Mr. Colby. In later conversations, there were additional questions 
asked and additional information provided. The entire story was 
given to Mr. Gray, and also to the Assistant Attorney General, and 
the principal assistant U.S. attorney. 

Mr. Nedzi. Well I, as an observer of all of this, find difficulty under- 
standing why the Agency was not more forthcoming at an earlier 
time. This, incidentally, was provided pursuant to a call by Gray, not 
vice versa. 

General Walters. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. No one can shed any light on why ? 

Mr. Colby. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I can shed light on it. This was 
about a month after the leak of the Pentagon Papers, and great con- 
cern about leaks of Government documents. “ 

Mr. Nedzi. This wasn’t 
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Mr. Colby. Consequently, the chance of the Agency being involved 
and misunderstood to be a part — excuse me, I am sorry, I’ve got my 
dates wrong. 

This exchange occurred within a month after the Watergate case, 
and the Agency’s concern was that it would somehow be involved in 
the Watergate case, and there was quite a lot of publicity and public 
information in the press, talking about the Watergate case. 

I think the concern about the leak of material to the press which 
would somehow involve the Agency wrongly, and make a misunder- 
standing that the Agency somehow had an active participation in the 
Watergate case. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who made that determination ? 

Mr. Colby. Well, I think all of us did. 

General Walters. All of us did. I do not think there was any intent 
to hide this. I think it was perfectly obvious it would come out, Mr. 
Chairman. I think this is a case like the other one I told you, in hind- 
sight we should have given a complete inventory in this letter. At the 
time it seemed to us this would come out naturally in contacts with the 
FBI. 

Mr. Nedzi. There is a thread of inconsistency in what you are saying, 
General, and what Mr. Colby has just said. 

Mr. Colby. No, I think the idea 

Mr. Nedzi. I get the impression this was a conscious decision to avoid 
getting the Agency erroneously labeled as being involved in this 
incident. 

Mr. Colby. To be fully responsive to requests for information about 
the Agency and any of its connections, to handle as much of the mate- 
rial that was subject to misunderstanding in an oral fashion, rather 
than in a written fashion, because of the dangers of the leaks and the 
consequent considerable public misunderstanding as to the actual 
noninvolvement of the Agency in the Watergate case. 

General Walters. But I am sure the FBI field agents were made 
aware of the full material — orally were made aware of the full mate- 
rial that was supplied to Hunt, and there was, as I say, no intent of 
concealment. 

Mr. Colby. Not the FBI field agents, General, but the FBI and the 
Assistant Attorney General. The Acting Director and the Assistant 
Attorney General and the principal assistant U.S. attorney on the 
case. 

Mr. Nedzi. When was the Department of Justice notified about this 
situation? 

Mr. Colby. I think it is in October that the Department of Justice 
was first beginning to be involved in the case — maybe a little bit before 
October. In other words, the reports had been submitted by the FBI 
to the Department of Justice and the Department of Justice had fur- 
ther questions to ask about the case in the preparation of the trial. 

Mr. Nedzt. At that time, were the incidents which had occurred with 
Dean and Haldeman and Ehrliehman also conveyed to the Depart- 
ment of Justice ? 

General Walters. I don't believe so. Mr. Chairman. They were to 
Mr. Gray, but I don’t believe they were conveyed to the Department 
of Justice to mv knowledge. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were they ever conveyed to the Department of Justice? 
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General Walters. Not unless the FBI did. 

Dr. Schlesinger. They were conveyed, I believe, Mr. Chairman, 
last week. 

General Walters. Yes, last week I went down and saw Mr. Peter- 
sen when I returned from the Far East, and described to him roughly 
the events covered in this affidavit. 

Mr. Nedzl Why did you do that ? 

General Walters. I came back and Dr. Schlesinger asked all per- 
sonnel in the Agency who had any knowledge of this to make an af- 
fidavit on it, which I immediately proceeded to do. I then went to Mr. 
Buzhardt, who is the counsel to the President, and I told him of my 
knowledge of these matters, and he said “You should go at once and 
sec Mr. Petersen. 

Mr. Nedzi. Didn’t it occur to you to see Mr. Petersen before that 
time? 

General Walters. I am sorry, sir; no, it did not. I had thought this 
would go forward from the FBI normally to the Department of 
J ustice channels. 

Mr. Nedzi. I have to agree that is a reasonable assumption in light 
of Mr. Gray’s resignation. Were there no warning bells in your mind ? 

General Walters. Sir, I thought the facts ana files were there, and 
there wouldn’t be any 

Mr. Nedzi. To your knowledge, the Justice Department didn’t know 
anything about this until you saw them a few days ago ? 

General Walters. I do not know, sir, whether Mr. Gray spoke to 
anybody in the Justice Department or not. I have no way of knowing 
this. 

Mr. Nedzi. I said “to your knowledge.” 

General Walters. To my knowledge ; no, sir. 

Dr. Schlesinger. I believe some of the aspects of the conversations 
between General Walters and Mr. Gray were discussed before the 
grand jury, and consequently I assume that those aspects of the things 
were known to the Department of Justice. Whether more was known, 
I cannot say. I cannot even hypothesize. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were the implications of this whole incident discussed 
at any staff meeting within the CIA ? 

General Walters. Not at a staff meeting. 

Mr. Colby. Not at a staff meeting. They were discussed by General 
Walters and me. 

General Walters. And Mr. Helms. 

Mr. Colby. And Mr. Helms, and a few other officers. 

Mr. Nedzi. And at that time was there a course of action determined ? 

Mr. Colby. The course of action was to be responsive to the FBI 
requests for information on any questions involving the Watergate, 
or the people involved, and to report to them the facts, 

Mr. Nedzi. When was this determination made ? 

Mr. Colby. Very early on, right after the Watergate occurred, and 
of course a lot of the individuals there had either served with or for 
CIA in the past and it was essential to clarify what their relationship 
with the CIA was. This was the traces and information on these indi- 
viduals, which was all provided in a series of documents sent up to 
the FBI. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any thorough review of the Agency’s involve- 
ment in this in order to prepare a comprehensive report for the benefit 
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of the FBI or the Justice Department — and/or the Justice 
Department. 

Mr. Colby. There was naturally an examination very closely to see 
whether in any way we could have been involved in the Watergate, 
and it was determined that the only possible misunderstanding that 
we have been involved in the Watergate could have come from this 
provision of this material 10 months before to Mr. Hunt, and that 
that is the only possible thing that could have been so misunderstood 
that people would say that CIA somehow participated in the 
Watergate. 

Mr. Nedzt. When did you first learn about the Ellsberg profile? 

Mr. Colby. About a week ago, sir — within the last 10 days, some- 
thing along that nature, I read it in the paper when I was in Asia, 
frankly, is where I read it. 

General Walters. Me, too. . 

Dr. Schlesinger. Mr. Chairman, both Mr. Colbv and General 
Walters were in Asia at the time that this information was developed. 
Mr. Colby returned earlier. General Walters I sent a telegram to. I 
believe last Wednesday to return home, as a result of these breath- 
taking developments. 

Ho returned, I believe, on Thursday evening, and on Friday, as he 
has indicated, he went downtown to tell Mr. Buzhardt about these 
matters, and subsequently to brief Mr. Petersen. 

General Walters. I might add this was at Mr. Buzhardt’s sugges- 
tion, and he made the appointment with Mr. Petersen while I was in 
his office. 

Mr. Nedzt. Mr. Colby, you referred to a memorandum antedating 
the July 5th memo. Would you read that one in the record also, 
please? 

Mr. Colby. I am not absolutely sure I have it here, Mr. Chairman, 
but it really doesn't say very much that bears on the subject. I can 
provide it for the record, if I may. 

[The following information was received for the record :] 

Memorandum Fob: The Acting Director, Federal Bureau or Investigation 

Attention : Mr. Arnold L. Parham 
Subject : Everette Howard Hunt, Jr. 

1. Reference is made to your discussion with [deleted] of this Office on 26 June 
1972, relative to the use of an alias by Subject 

2. Subject was issued the alias Edward V. Hamilton on 90 September 1960, for 
use on a District of Columbia Drivers Permit. His address was shown as 331 
First Street, Northeast, Washington, D.C. Biographic data reflected his birth at 
Hamburg, New York, on 9 October 1918. He was described as 5'10” tall, weighing 
174 pounds, and having brown hair and blue eyes. 

3. On 26 June 1963, a Post Office Box was established for Subject in the name 
of Edward J. Hamilton at P.O. Box 10233, Woodridge Station, Washington, D.C. 
This facility was cancelled effective 27 July 1965. 

4. During the 1968-1970 period, Subject was seriously considering the publica- 
tion of a book, Give Us This Day , under the alias Edward J. Hamilton. The man- 
uscript portrayed the events of the Bay of Pigs in considerable detail. As of this 
date, the story has not been published. 

5. The above information is for your use only and should not be disseminated 
outside your Bureau. Please transmit any information in this matter to the atten- 
tion of the Director of Security. 

For the Director of Central Intelligence : 

Howard J. Osborn, 
Director of Security. 
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Mr. Nedzl All right. Do you recallthe substance of it ? 

Mr. Colby. It was about Mr. Hunt, but it is short, as I remember. 
It is his employment record in the Agency, some things like that. 

Mr. Nedzi. This was June 27 ? 

Mr. Colby. Let me just check that. 

Yes, the 27th of June. 

Mr. Nedzl General Walters, you said that you gave Mr. Gray a 
memorandum regarding that contact furnished Hunt. 

Would you explain what you mean by the “contact furnished Hunt”? 

General Walters. It has just been read into the record, sir. I believe 
it was a number we gave him to call our technical people, an unlisted 
number, on which he could get our technical people. 

If I may, may I read this, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Sure. 

General Walters [reading] : 

On Friday, 28 July 1972, at 1100 I called on the Acting Director of the FBI, 
Ij. Patrick Gray, in his office. He saw me alone. I said I had come to clarify the 
last memorandum I had given him in reply to inquiries from Mr. Parham re 
“Cleo.” 

I said that “Cleo” was Mr. Cleo [deleted], electronics engineer who was in 
contact with Mr. Hunt during August of 1971. Mr. [deleted] supplied a Uher 
recorder pursuant to Mr. Hunt’s request and assisted him to get it in shape 
to use for overt, not clandestine, recordings of meetings with agents. There was 
no attempt to make the recorder useful for clandestine activities. Mr. [deleted] 
had two additional meetings, generated by a phone call to the above number (a 
sterile telephone in one of our offices), to straighten out some difficulty that had 
arisen with respect to the microphones. We never recovered the recorder. 

Aside from the above contact with respect to the recorder, there were contacts 
with Mr. Hunt with respect to false documents and disguise for himself and an 
associate. He was also loaned a clandestine camera, which was returned. We 
developed one roll of film for Mr. Hunt, of which we have copies, showing some 
unidentifiable place, possibly Rand Corporation. We had had no contact whatso- 
ever with Mr. Hunt subsequent to 31 August 1971. 

He thanked me for this information and I added that when Hunt’s requests 
had escalated 

Mr. Nedzi. That, incidentally, is not a factual statement, is it. There 
were no contacts with Hunt following August 31. 

General Walters. Apparently it is not. I was misinformed. 

Dr. Schlesinger. There were additional contacts by Agency per- 
sonnel with Mr. Hunt after that date, Mr. Chairman. Those contacts, 
were all associated with the preparation of the Ellsberg profile. It was 
developed in testimony the other day by Dr. Malloy that at that time 
Mr. Hunt pressed him not to make his involvement in this clear to 
the Director or to Mr. Osborn, and I believe he may have mentioned 
the Deputy Director as well, athough I am recalling this from 
memory. 

This suggests the possibility that Mr. Hunt was well aware of the 
fact that he was regarded with some degree of disapproval by the 
senior personnel of the Agency, and that although he was involved 
in the Ellsberg profile, he was seeking to avoid his name coming to 
their attention. 

General Walters, Mr. Colby, and all others who were associated with 
the preparation of the material for the FBI, had no knowledge of this 
other relationship. 

Mr. Nedzl Thank you. There is one detail. My recollection is Hunt 
also came to the Agency for some unclassified material following 
August 31, 1972. 
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Mr. Colby. Yes, sir, I believe he was provided information on an 
unclassified French case. 

General Walters [reading]. “He thanked me”— Mr. Gray this is — 
“thanked me for this information and I added that when Hunt’s re- 
quests had escalated we had terminated our assistance to him and had 
no further contact with him subsequent to 31 August” — I read that. 

Gray asked me If the President bad called me on this matter and I replied 
that be said not Gray then said that a lot of pressure had been brought on him 
in this matter but he bad not yielded. I replied that to destroy the integrity 
of our two Agencies would be the worst disservice we could do the President and 
I would not do it. He said he would not either. Gray then said that this was 
largely a money matter. Some heavy Texas money had given Barker the checks 
to convert into cash. Overzealousness as to money and judgment was dearly 
visible. 

I told him that we intended to terminate the 965-9598 number and he nodded. 
Then be said, “This is a hell of a thing to happen to us at the outset of our 
tenure with our respective offices.” I agreed heartily. 

He thanked me for coming to see him and for maintaining such a frank and 
forthright relationship with him. I left him a short unsigned memo embodying 
what I had told him. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was Mr. Helms aware of all of your contacts with Halde- 
man, Ehrlichman, Dean, and Gray ? 

General Walters. Yes, sir. I had only one contact with Haldeman 
and Ehrlichman. The first contact Mr. Helms was present at. The 
phone call telling me I could talk to Dean, I am not totally sure I 
told Mr. Helms before the fact, but certainly when I came back from 
Dean, I told him I had been to see Dean as a result of an OK from 
Mr. Ehrlichman. He was aware of all my other subsequent visits; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was this handled on a memorandum basis? 

General Walters. No, sir, on a personal basis. 

Mr. Nedzi. All of the things which you did met with his approval ? 

General Walters. Completely, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he su gg est any other course of action to you at any 
time? 

General Walters. No, sir. 

Mr. Abends. Could I ask you this question, General? I read the 
paper this morning. Of course I read your affidavit. We scanned what 
was said by various Members in attendance yesterday afternoon at the 
hearing. 

I am a little surprised to see so much written in the paper about what 
was said, as to the statement you had. Did you read this ? Did you have 
an opportunity to read the paper this morning ? 

General Walters. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Arends. Did you find any discrepancies in any way, any mislead- 
ing statements or anything of that type ? 

General Walters. I found one small thing that bothered me. I can’t 
remember. I haven’t got the paper in front of me — that struck me at 
the time. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. I think Symington’s statement 

General Walters. Overwhelmingly it was in accord with the facts 
as I testified, but there was one 

Mr. Colby. He is looking, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bob Wduson. At Symington’s statement there is a statement 
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General Walters. There is either a typographical error in the news- 
paper, or a change in meaning in something that struck me. 

Mr. Abends. The point I want to make, Mr. Chairman, as I walk 
out of here and you fellows walk out of here, the hall is full of people. 
What do we do ? Do we remain quiet or do we do as apparently they set 
the example over there yesterday, and just tell everything they want to 
say? 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, we will probably just release the affidavit. 

Mr. Arends. It is already in the paper. 

Dr. Schlesixger. The affidavit is not in the papers, Mr. Arends. The 
affidavit has not been released. 

Mr. Arends. Just his statement ? 

Dr. SCHLE8INGER. No, sir. 

Mr. Melvin Price. Did the same statement go to the grand jury? 

General Walters. Mr. Silbert has asked me not to make public the 
affidavit since it might jeopardize the case. 

Dr. Schlesinger. The affidavit has not been made public, Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Arends. His affidavit ? 

General Walters. That is correct. 

Dr. Schlesinger. There was a three- or four-page statement made 
to Senator Symington which has been made public. 

Mr. Abends. This was made public in the hearing yesterday over 
there? 

Dr. Schlesinger No, sir. The hearing with General Walters was 
held on Monday. I believe it was Monday evening that we were in- 
formed at the Agency Senator Symington intended to hold a press 
conference at 2 :30 on Tuesday, and I was not aware that he had a pre- 
pared statement, were you ? 

Mr. Maurt. I was not aware at that time he had a prepared state- 
ment ; no, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. It is perfectly obvious to me in reading the account, the 
statement was based on the affidavit, and this morning in comparing 
the statement with the affidavit there wasn’t a single substantive item 
in the statement that was not included in the affidavit. 

I think as a result, this subcommittee just will release the affidavit 
and let it go at that. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Mr. Chairman, the one point that I thought was 
significant in having read the affidavit and then read Symington’s ac- 
count of his discussions, he said, in the affidavit, I went over and told 
him I had been directed by top White House officials to tell him further 
investigation — that puts it off. Symington says, “You went over and 
told him that further investigation might jeopardize?” 

General Walters. The first time I talked to Gray I did not mention 
names. The second time I talked to him I told him 

Mr. Nedzi. For that reason, I think because there is nothing mate- 
rial, all the affidavit will do is correct any misimpression in the press 
at this time and it would be appropriate to release it. 

General Walters. The only reason I called when I was asked 
whether it was releasable. I called Mr. Silbert, who was the prosecu- 
tor. He told me he could not concur, he obviously could not stop one 
of the. congressional committees, but he could not concur in the Agency 
releasing, as he feared it might prejudice the case against one of the 
defendants. 


46 - 031 — 7 ! 
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Mr. Nedzi. I can understand that. 

Dr. Schlesinger. Mr. Chairman, I believe we had some discussion 
about this matter with the Department of Justice yesterday, because 
Senator Symington had urged that the Agency release the affidavit. 
The advice that we received from the Department of Justice was that 
no agency in the executive branch should release that affidavit. 

Mr. Slatinshek. What you are saying is not the material in the 
affidavit that is concerning them, it is the fact that the executive 
branch would be involved in its release, which would suggest an effort 
on his part to prejudice the action. 

Dr. Schlesinger. I believe that is correct, Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any further questions? 

Mr. Abends. No; I just want to be guided by what you think we 
ought to do in the subcommittee, how much we ought to say, and to 
what bounds do we go with respect to these meetings. 

I don’t believe this is the way to proceed. I don’t think I ought to 
have a press conference. 

Mr. Nedzi. We can get to that after the witnesses have concluded 
their testimony. 

General Walters. Sir, I don’t know if I will have time, I don’t 
want to hold you up. There was a very minor one in the thing. The 
thrust of it was very minor. 

Mr. Abends. The press can do that very easily. 

General Walters. Very easily. 

Mr. Colby. I found that June 27 letter, if you would like me to read 
a part of it, or read what is relevant here. 

^‘Reference is made to your discussion — ” this is to the Acting Di- 
rector of the FBI, subject, Mr. Hunt. 

“Reference is made to your discussion with Mr. Leo J. Dunn of this 
Office on 26 June 1972, relative to the use of an alias by Subject. 

“Subject was issued the alias Edward V. Hamilton on 30 September 
1960, for use on a District of Columbia Drivers Permit.” 

Mr. Nedzi. You read that previously, didn’t you ? 

Mr. Colby. It repeats some of the information, yes, sir. 

His address was shown as S31 First Street, Northeast, Washington, D.C. Bio- 
graphic data reflected his birth at Hamburg, N.X., on 9 October 1918. He was 
described as five feet ten inches tall, weighing 174 pounds, and having brown 
hair and blue eyes. 

On 26 June 1963, a Post Office Box was established for Subject in the name of 
Edward J. Hamilton at P.O. Box 10233, Woodridge Station, Washington, D.C. 
This facility was cancelled effective 27 July 1965. 

During the 1968-1970 period, Subject was seriously considering the publication 
of a book, Give Us This Day, under the alias Edward J. Hamilton. The manu- 
script portrayed the events of the Bay of Pigs in considerable detail. As of 
this date, the story has not been published. 

The above information is for your use only and should not be disseminated 
outside your Bureau. Please transmit any information in this matter to the 
attention of the Director of Security. 

For the Director of Central Intelligence : 

Signed by Osborn, our Director of Security. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Melvin Price. General Walters, you told Mr. Dean you would 
rather resign, if the CIA were ordered to furnish bail and pay the 
suspects’ salaries while they were in jail. 
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You stated that if you did decide to resign under these conditions, 
you would have to see the President to explain the reason for your 
refusal. Does this imply during this conversation with Dean, the Pres- 
ident’s name was mentioned ? 

General Walters. No ? sir. Again, as a matter of opinion, my opinion 
was that there was considerable concern that the President would find 
out, and when I said if I am ordered to do this I will ask to see the 
President, he dropped the suggestion. 

Mr. Melvin Price. You did feel the President might imply you had 
refused this suggestion on the part of Dean ? 

General Walters. I did not believe Dean would tell him. I did not 
believe Dean would tell him he made the suggestion to me. I might 
add that I repeated — I won’t say threat, but my statement that I would 
resign on all three of the meetings I had with Dean. 

Mr. Melvin Price. In any of the conversations with Ehrlichman, 
Haldeman, and Dean, was the President’s name brought up ? 

General Walters. I can’t recall it, sir. 

Mr. Melvin Price. That is all I have. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Wilson. 

General Walters. My impression throughout was that the President 
did not know. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Mr. Chairman, I am trying to find the discrepancy 
and I think I found it here. In the affidavit General Walters said “I 
went over and told him” — Mr. Gray — “that I had been directed by top 
White House officials to tell him that further investigation — ” In other 
words, that clears your skirts there. But Senator Symington says, 
“According to General Walters’ testimony he told Mr. Cray that senior 
people at the White House had told him pursuit of the investigation 
of the Mexican financing would uncover some of the Agency’s 

General Walters. I did not mention names. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. The point is in your affidavit you say “I was told 
by the White House” to tell this. 

General Walters. That is right. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Here he says the White House told you to say 
that. I think there is a discrepancy. 

General Walters. I don’t believe there was any doubt in Mr. Gray’s 
mind I was not giving him this information of my own knowledge. 
I think it was quite clear to him I had been to the White House and 
had been told there by senior people to tell him this would be the 
case. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. In other words, to tell an untruth — you had been 
told to tell him whether it was true or not, that was the implication 
I got from your affidavit. 

General Walters. That is right, sir. I reported this as something 
I was told to tell him, not something I was giving him on my own 
hook. 

Dr. Schle8inger. Mr. Chairman, may I observe at that point — at 
that point General Walters was not in a position to know it was not 
a truthful statement. He then went home, after he went back to the 
Agency after seeing Mr. Gray, and ascertained that there was no 
justification for that statement. But he did not say anything that he 
knew to be wrong at the time that he said it, and he corrected it immedi- 
ately s&pt finding out that information. 
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Mr. Bob Wilson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. General Walters, did you inform Mr. Gray of the sub- 
stance of all of your conversations with Haldeman, Ehrlichman, and 
Dean ? 

General Walters. I had only one conversation with Haldeman and 
Ehrlichman. I did inform him of the substance of that. Of the con- 
versations with Dean, I told him of the general thrust. So much of it 
was repetitious — isn’t this some agency involved? What have ‘ you 
discovered about the Agency involvement? I didn’t go into that in 
detail. I told him basically that Dean had told me there were three 
possibilities in this. They were investigating them. I told Dean there 
was no Agency involvement. I told Dean that I could not in any possi- 
ble way tell him the Agency was involved. I would resign. I told Mr. 
Pat Gray each time I saw him, if I were forced to go any further or 
if I were ordered to do anything further, I would resign, but before I 
resigned I would ask to see the President to tell him how dangerous 
I thought this was and why I was doing it. 

Mr. Nedzi. From your statement, did Gray fully understand the 
pressure that was being applied to implicate the Agency? 

General Walters. I believe so, sir. At least as far as I could tell. 
There may have been other questions. The only one I could inform 
him of were the only ones I could have personal knowledge of myself. 
If I may say so, Mr. Chairman, the pressures on me were considerable. 

Mr. Nedzi. I recognize that, General Walters. 

Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisher. I want to ask one question. The President has stated 
that Mr. Dean was in charge, or was commanded or directed to in- 
vestigate certain aspects of the Watergate incident. 

Since that time questions have been raised, the issue has been made 
in the press as to what that involved, or as to whether he was really 
directed or actually performed in that regard. 

After reading your statement and listening to your responses, it 
would appear to me that Mr. Dean was acting in the capacity of one in 
charge of an investigation relating to the Watergate incident. Did you 
get that impression? 

General Walters. Yes. sir, I did. 

Mr. Fisher. He was the one person in the White House who could 
have been charged with some sort of an investigation, such as it was. 

General Walters. That was my impression, sir. I cannot recall ex- 
actly what Mr. Ehrlichman said, whether “He is in charge of it” or “in- 
vestigating it,” but he made plain to me Mr. Dean was the man who 
was handling this whole matter. 

Mr. Fisher. So on three different occasions Dean telephoned for you 
to come to the White House ? 

General Walters. Correct. 

Mr. Fisher. To discuss these same matters, some of them repetitious, 
about his suggestions and involvement? 

General Walters. Very repetitious. 

I might add on all three occasions I said to him, when he said, “What 
shall we do?” I said, “Fire the guilty.” 

Mr. Fisher. Yes. 

General Walters. And he said to me “No one is going to be fired.” 

Mr. Fisher. Oh. 
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Mr. Melvin Price. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Fisher. Yes ; I yield. 

Mr. Melvin Price. Then the question arising from that, why would 
Dean have to check with Mr. Ehrlichman to determine whether it was 
all right for you to talk to Dean? 

General Walters. He did not, sir. I was the one. When Dean called 
me, I didn’t know him from Adam. I certainly wasn’t going to talk to 
him about this kind of a matter. 

Mr. Melvin Price. Because you didn’t know Dean and you didn’t 
know what it was about? 

General Walters. Dean said to me “Call Mr. Ehrlichman to find 
out if it is all right to talk to me,” which is what I did. 

Mr.' Fisher. I get the impression from reading your statement and 
listening to your testimony, that there appears to be no question about 
Mr. Gray working properly with the CIA in connection with these ex- 
changes that took place, and that he shared your views about a full in- 
vestigation, on top of the table, and he was uncompromising in that 
attitude ; is that correct ? 

General Walters. That is correct, sir, and my attitude was great 
respect for his integrity. 

Mr. Fisher. Very well. 

General Walters. He and I discussed this and we agreed we could 
not possibly destroy our agencies, not for personal reasons, but for 
what this would do to the U.S. Government. 

Mr. Fisher. So Dean going far beyond the realm of investigation of 
the facts relating to this, appears to have made these outlandish sug- 
gestions that the CIA and the FBI not pursue an investigation of the 
Mexican aspects of the case. 

General Walters. He had not made that suggestion, sir. That was 
Mr. Ehrlichman that said that to me at the first meeting — halt it, Mr. 
Haldeman, I am sorry. 

Mr. FisiieR. He was not present? 

General Walters. He was not present, sir, at the first meeting. 

Present at the first meeting were only Mr. Haldeman, Mr. Ehrlich- 
man. Mr. Helms, and myself. 

Mr. Fisher. I understand. But you did have that discussion with him 
relating to that later ? 

General Walters. I told him I ascertained there was no jeopardy 
of it. 

Mr. Fisher. Yes. Then the other unusual request, most unusual, 
that he made, was that the CIA place some of these culprits on the 
payroll, on their payroll. Did he explain why he wanted that done? 

General Walters. No, sir, but that is what prompted me to say not 
only would I resign, but I would go to the President if ordered to do 
this. 

Mr. Fisher. You didn’t pursue that conversation ? 

General Walters. When I told him I would go to the President, he 
dropped it. He opened the conversation by saying some of the witnesses 
were frightened, wobbling, and might talk. I said, “Let them talk. It 
doesn’t affect us.” 

Mr. Fisher. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Nedzi. To pursue that, a matter of Mr. Dean conducting an in- 
vestigation, based upon your contact with him, can you fairly describe 
what was taking place as an investigation ? 
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General Walters. I don’t believe he mentioned the word investiga- 
tion,” per se, to me. He seemed to be trying to find out what was going 
on, and he assumed that this was some kind of an operation directed 
against the White House. At no time did he indicate to me that any- 
body in the White House was really guilty, and in fact, when I said to 
him, “Fire the guilty,” he said, “No one is going to be fired.” 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Dean said this ? 

General Walters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you elaborate on that point, why he would say some- 
thing like, “No one is going to be fired” ? 

General Walters. No, sir, except maybe I thought he might have 
found there was some third group that had been doing it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Let me get back to my first question, General Walters, 
to understand. 

Now, Mr. Dean in his contacts with you, did he inquire of what the 
Agency was doing, or what the Agency had intended to do, or any- 
thing else? In other words, mv definition of an investigation is some- 
body would be asking very detailed questions about who was involved, 
and saving what to whom, and what correspondence there is and this 
kind of thing. 

Was there any such procedure followed on the part of Mr. Dean? 

General Walters. No, sir. If I may describe my impression of him 
at that time, it was presumption of guilt on the part of the Agency, 
You mean you haven't found out vet what the Agency was doing? I 
believe the last time I saw him on the 14th, I had a very brief meeting 
with him on the 14th of July, he just said to me “What have you dis- 
covered about the Agency’s involvement ?” 

I said “Nothing, the Agency is not involved.” That was the last I 
heard of him until I saw him in February, 6, 7, 8 months later. He 
seemed determined to pursue — at least I would put it this way — it was 
obvious that the option of blaming the Agency was being examined. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was it your impression he really knew what the facts 
were? 

General Walters. I couldn’t fairly answer that, Mr. Chairman. Now 
of course it would seem to me obvious that he did. At the time, frankly 
I didn’t believe anything that stupid could be done. 

Mr. Nedzi. There has been some suggestion in the press that the CIA 
had requested that the FBI not interrogate certain individuals with 
reference to this matter. Can vou clarify that situation for us? 

Mr. Colby. Yes sir. The FBI field office came to us with a series of 
questions about the people who were arrested during the Watergate, 
and the names that appeared in their notebooks and things like that, 
and it became quite obvious that if we provided all of this material 
at the field level, that the probabilities were that it was going to leak, 
and we were going to get a great press storv about CIA involvement in 
the Watergate. 

Consequently, we went to Mr. Gray and said we will be totally re- 
sponsive at your level, but we ask you to hold it at a senior level, and 
not have it spread all over the place, and not have our individual 
employees interrogated and so forth. We will be totally responsive at 
the top level, but we would rather not get involved in a wide ranging 
set of questions around, which would be sure to create the press mis- 
understanding that the CIA was somehow involved in the Watergate, 
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since we were convinced we were not involved in Watergate, and we 
thought this was the most sensible way to handle it in view of the 
considerable volatility of the mention of CIA in the press. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any similar problem with the Justice Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Colby. We went to the Justice Department in sort of the same 
context when the case was being prepared by the principal U.S. at- 
torney. We went to the Justice Department, provided them all the 
material that we have previously provided the FBI, and answered a 
series of additional questions. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who was your contact ? 

Mr. Colby. We went to Attorney General Kleindienst and Assistant 
Attorney General Petersen, and Mr. Silbert, who prosecuted the case, 
was brought into the matter. 

Mr. Nedzi. All three gentlemen were completely aware of all the 
facts that you had, is that right ? 

Mr. Colby. Yes, they were totally informed. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were there any discussions with Mr. Haldeman, Ehrlich- 
man, Dean, or Gray on matters relating to the Watergate which were 
not described in your affidavit ? 

General Walters. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Colby. Not that I know of, no. 

Mr. Nedzi. Had you ever met any of the gentlemen before, Gen- 
eral Walters? 

General Walters. I had met Mr. Ilaldeman and Mr. Ehrlichman 
before, sir. As you know, on various trips with the President I served 
as his interpreter. This was not a fulltime job. At the time I did it, 
I was Defense Attache to France. When he would come to Europe, 
I would join him somewhere and go around to five or six countries. 
In the course of that I saw or met Mr. Ehrlichman and Mr. Haldeman. 
both of whom I was on a formal basis with, not a first name basis. I 
did not know them, they were acquaintances, not friends. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have any meetings with them prior or 
subsequently ? 

General Walters. That is correct. 

Mr. Colby. The way you phrased that question, whether there were 
any other contacts, other than in General Walters’ memorandum, 
there were additional contacts which are covered in the material that 
we have provided to the committee for the record. 

Mr. Nedzi. I was referring to General Walters’ contacts, personally. 

Mr. Colby. With Gray. The only one is Gray, and there were 
certain additional material provided to him, which is in the material 
given to you. The only one of importance is the facts that we were 
asked about two individuals, a Mr. Manuel Ogarrio, a Mexican, and 
a Mr. Kenneth Harry Dahlberg, and we had any continuing rela- 
tionship with them, and Mr. Helms phoned Mr. Gray to inform him 
orally of the limited amount of information we had on these gentle- 
men, but chieflv the fact that we had not had any operational con- 
tact with Mr. Ofl^rrio, and that our last recorded contact with Mr. 
Dahlberg was in May 1961. 

Mr. N edzi. What was the relationship ? 

Mr. Colby. I have forgotten it right now. It was in discussion, as 
I remember, of some operational collaboration overseas, and it was 
terminated at that point, 10 years before. 
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# Mr. Nedzi. Was Mr. Dahlberg employed by the Agency at any 
time ? 

Mr. Colby. No, he was not employed. He was an American citizen 
who we agreed to work together and I don’t think it worked out, 
frankly, and the contact was terminated in May 1961. 

It really wasn’t relevant to the question that was up here. 

Mr. Nedzi. On the Mexican attorney, was there any contact with 
the J ustice Department or the FBI beyond this memo ? 

Mr. Colby. No. We may have given such little background checks 
as we had on the man, but it certainly had no connection with us. I 
mean, you know, what we knew about him from information. There 
is no operational relationship with us and this individual. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any other kind of assistance suggested by 
Dean to the individuals implicated in the burglary ? 

General Walters. I do not recall any, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Other than the payment of their salaries and cleaning up 
of the bail? 

General Walters. I do not recall any, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Frank, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Slatinshek. Yes, sir ; a couple of quick questions, sir. 

General Walters, you indicated in response to one of the questions 
that Mr. Nedzi had raised that there were tremendous numbers of 
pressures on you in connection with this — at least this is what I under- 
stood you to say. 

General Walters. No, sir; what I meant is Dean was obviously 
putting pressure on me to do this, and the only way to turn it off. t 
felt was to resign. There was no other pressure from any other source. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Let me go back briefly to your contact with the 
White House — Ehrlichman, Haldeman, and Helms were present at 
that time. Mr. Helms indicated there was no CIA involvement. Despite 
that you were ordered to go to Mr. Pat Gray and tell him — you were 
ordered or directed, whatever word you choose to use, to tell Mr. Gray 
there was concern of the Agency that some Mexican sources might be 
blown, so to speak, if they continued to pursue that course of investi- 
gation. 

At that time did Mr. Gray mention that Helms had indicated previ- 
ously to him that there was no CIA involvement? 

General Walters. Yes, sir; if I may describe the differences between 
involvement and uncovering assets. Mr. Helms said there was no in- 
volvement by the CIA in the Watergate bugging, but an investigation 
of the financial part of it might uncover some methods or techniques 
by which the Agency moved money. This is not quite the same thing as 
the Agency being involved in the bugging. 

Mr. Slatinstiek. I recognize that. In other words, Helms had not 
referred to that matter to Mr. Gray previously? 

General Walters. I don’t believe so, sir. I think at the time Mr. 
Helms and I both realized we could not possibly know all of the agents 
and all of the methods by which the Agency moved money : and it is, 
I would say, conceivable or plausible someone in the White House 
might have some knowledge of this, that for some obscure reason 
might have come to their attention, but it did not come to ours. Never- 
theless, I was suspicious, and when I got back I did check. 
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Mr. Bob Wilson. Will you yield ? I wonder if you can determine who 
specifically at the White House directed you to tell Mr. Gray that 
the Agency would be compromised ? 

General Walters. Mr. Haldeman. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Haldeman ? 

General Walters. Yes. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Dean was not present at this particular meeting? 

General Walters. No, sir. 

Mr. Slatinshek. You had then gone to Mr. Gray and indicated 
some concern over this matter, and this concern manifested itself in 
Mr. Gray apparently holding back some degree of effort in this investi- 
gation involving Mexican sources, is that right ? 

General Walters. I don’t know whether this occurred. 

Mr. Slatinshek. I am sorry. 

General Walters. I don’t know whether this actually occurred but 
it would have been a plausible sequence of my going to him. 

Mr. Slatinshek. What did he say to you ? 

General Walters. He said to me that he was aware of the agreement 
between CIA 

Mr. Slatinshek. He would honor it? 

General Walters [continuing]. And the FBI, and he would not do 
anything that would break it. 

Mr. Slatinshek. He would honor it? 

General Walters. That is correct. 

Mr. Slatinshek. A reasonable man would assume, therefore, he 
would somewhat limit and curtail his investigation in the Mexican 
matter. 

General Walters. I think that is a reasonable assumption. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Subsequently, the next day, I believe 

General Walters. No, sir, this was a Friday. 

Mr. Slatinshek. At what point in time did you ascertain you had 
no problem of compromise ? 

General Walters. I would say I left Mr. Gray’s office probably 
around 3 o’clock or maybe a little after; I came back to the Agency 
and started asking around. I am not sure whether I obtained cer- 
tainty at that time or whether that certainty was completed on Mon- 
day morning, but it was completed before I went to see Mr. Dean at 
11 or 11 :30. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Since Mr. Dean was not involved in the transaction 
between you and Mr. Gray in the first instance, I find it difficult to 
understand — and I realize this is in retrospect — why once you had 
ascertained that there would be no compromise of the Mexican effort 
that you did not communicate this to Mr. Gray. 

General Walters. In retrospect I should have. But since I had been 
told Mr. Dean was handling this whole matter and I knew he was in 
contact with Mr. Gray, I perhaps wrongly presumed that he would 
automatically tell Mr. Gray what I had told him. 

Mr. Slatinshek. This is the matter that Mr. Nedzi had raised and 
the period of approximately 2 weeks that elapsed before apparently the 
FBI went back to work, so to speak, on this Mexican effort leaves a 
little problem in our record and I thought I better review that. 

Dr. Schlesinger. I will speak to General Walters for a moment. 
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You mentioned earlier compartmentation in the Agency sometimes 
precludes you from knowing what activities might be going on in the 
Agencv. 

In this instance, of course, what we are talking about is something 
Mr. Helms was aware of and apparently you were not aware of. 

Could you tell the subcommittee what circumstances would justify 
the Director excluding the Deputy Director from some important 
matter? 

General Walters. I cannot hazard a guess, sir. There were some 
on-going operations that he told me about when he left, nothing re- 
lated to any of this, in various parts of the country, but I don’t know 
what his criteria or judgment could be for that. 

Mr. Slatinshek. I am raising a hypothetical situation. Is there any 
circumstance in your mind — and I am going to ask Dr. Schlesinger 
and Mr. Colby the same question — is there any circumstance at all in 
which the Deputy Director should be excluded from an awareness of 
what is going on in the Agency, an awareness that the Director does 
have? 

General Walters. I don't personally know of any, but I think this 
may very well have not been deliberate at all. He may simply with 
the normal press of business had just forgotten to mention it to me. 
Once he did that, the rush of events and business was so great he 
probably didn’t recall he had not told me. 

Mr. Slatinshek. I am speaking of the Ellsberg profile now. 

General Walters. That is what I am speaking of, too, sir. 

Mr. Slatinbhek. Dr. Schlesinger, can you give us your view as to 
any circumstance that might justify some compartmentation between 
the Deputy Director and the Director of CIA, and an awareness of 
what is going on in the Agency ? 

Dr. Schlesinger. I can’t think of anything in the abstract., Mr. 
Slatinshek. 

I have attempted, I think General Walters will bear this out, to 
keep him fully informed on all Agency business. 

General Walters. That is correct. 

Mr. Slatinshek. I should think so. It would be absolutely essential 
to the well-being of the community, the Agency. 

Mr. Colby, I presume your response would be the same? 

Mr. Colby. I think tne same. Although, like Mr. Schlesinger I 
don’t think I would absolutely exclude the possibility. I think it would 
be extremely rare, but I would not think it absolutely impossible. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Yes. What you are saying is there might be an 
omission due to inadvertence ? 

Mr. Colby. No; I mean a conscious effort. I would not exclude a 
situation in which the President gave the Director a direct order that 
something was to be held to himself alone on some critical national 
security problem. 

Mr. Slatinshek. This is the only circumstance that occurred to me. 

Mr. Colbt. As I say, I would not want to exclude the possibility. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Of the President directing the Director. Other 
than I find it difficult from an organizational standpoint 

Mr. Colby. In the normal workings of the business I would say 
absolutely not. 

Mr. Nedzi. What about a representative of the President? 



Mr. Colby. I think it is a little different. If you have something as 
sharp as that, you ought to check that. 

Dr. Schlesinger. I think in recent months it has led to a far greater 
awareness on that point in my division. 

Mr. Nedzi. I am really inclined to agree. I think that may be some 
real benefit that finally emerges out of this whole tragedy. I think 
people are much more aware. 

Mr. Melvin Price. Dr. Schlesinger, being an old Atomic Energy 
man, knew Dr. Agnew real well, in regard to Los Alamos, he told 
the story one time he read in the paper the White House said this 
and the White House did this. He said he went down and stood in 
front of the White House 3 hours, and didn't hear it say a thing. 

General Walters. This is peripheral, but it is just an incidental 
story I told Mr. Dean. Napoleon, who did not habitually shoot people 
individually, had the Duke of Enghien kidnaped in Germany and 
brought to Paris, where he had him shot. Napoleon's Foreign Minister, 
Talleyrand, who was a great cynic, was sitting there brooding, and 
Napoleon said to him, “You are sulking because you think it was a 
crime.” Talleyrand replied, “No, sire, it was worse, it was a mistake.” 

I told him that story in one of the conversations. I can’t remember 
which one, but I did tell him the story. 

Mr. Nedzi. General Walters, in any of your conversations did Dean 
indicate any of the Watergate suspects were prepared to implicate the 
Agency in this matter ? 

General Walters. I got a distinct impression in that direction, yes. 
I kept repeating, no, sir. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. That is when he said they were wobbling? 

General Walters. Yes, and they might implicate the Agency. I said, 
“Let them talk. They can’t implicate us.” 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you speculate for our benefit on why Dr. Schlesinger 
was called in February of 1973 with respect to those files, rather tlian 
you? 

General Walters. I think he thought another call to me would pro- 
duce another threat of resignation. 

But Dr. Schlesinger was the titular head of the organization. I can’t 
speculate on that. 

Mr. Nedzi. I guess this should be addressed to all of you gentlemen, 
whether you made any attempt to report these contacts which you had 
had to any of the congressional oversight committees ? 

General Walters. I did not, sir. I reported it to my superior and the 
Director of the FBI, since the CIA is not supposed to have any internal 
police power. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you comment on the desirability of making such 
reports ? 

Dr. Schlesinger. That is an intriguing question. It certainly bears 
examination, Mr. Chairman. 

I wouldn’t care at this point to commit myself as to its being desir- 
able, but it is an intriguing suggestion. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. You are like a child to whom they say “Don't speak 
unless you are spoken to,” is that right ? 

General Walters. To give you my feeling on it, I have been made 
three propositions that were improper. I had rejected all of them, and I 
was pushed no further. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Do yqu have a question, Frank ? 

Mr. Slatinshek. Yes, sir. 

This is a matter that I think we ought to clear up for the record. 

On your appearance before the committee on Friday, Dr. Schles- 
inger, you stated as follows : 

1 am here to discuss the questions which have arisen over CIAs real and 
/alleged role in events that occurred in 1971 and 1972. I have opened a detailed 
investigation into the precise nature of that role. I can report to you on what 
Agency records now being intensively reviewed reveal at this juncture. How- 
-ever. I do not yet know that I have all the facts in the matter. Nonetheless, I am 
pleased to present to you such facts as are now available, and I will certainly 
.provide you with any further details as they come to my attention. 

Now, General Walters has indicated that he had discussed with you 
Tiis meeting and problems with Mr. Haldeman and Mr. Ehrlichman. 
But you made no reference to that in your appearance on Friday. This 
relates to the very question that Mr. Nedzi has raised as to whether 
or not you should volunteer information of this kind. 

On the basis of * the opening statement that you made, we at least 
got the impression, perhaps incorrectly, that you were telling us at 
that point in time everything you knew about this circumstance, but 
General Walter’s involvement was not mentioned. Could you speak 
to that ? 

Dr. Schlesinger. Yes, sir. I believe in my statement, which I don’t 
have at the moment, I went on to say that this related to the Ellsberg 
matter, our associations with Mr. Hunt, the question of participation 
in the Watergate affair, and so on. 

Now, it did not seem to me to be appropriate at that point in time 
to provide additional material on the questions that were discussed 
that day, later on, as a matter of fact, with the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. I believe it was that afternoon that I mentioned some of 
these matters in response to a question of whether there had been 
contacts associated with the statement by Mr. McCord — a followup 
to the statement by Mr. McCord. But that seemed to me to be different 
from the set of issues this committee was at that moment pursuing. 

Mr. Slatinshek. It might be a different reading or interpretation 
of these matters. I won’t pursue that any further. 

One other question, Mr. McCord had issued a memorandum and was 
printed in the New York Times? 

Dr. Schlesinger. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Among other things there were some serious alle- 
gations, one which is personal to you. And I read the allegation for the 
record. We would like to have your comment. He is speaking of the at- 
torney’s suggestion, and I am quoting Mr. McCord : 

He said that if some of my personal records at CIA could be doctored to reflect 
*iich a recall, he stated that Schlesinger, the new Director of CIA, whose appoint- 
ment had just been announced, could be subpoenaed and would go along with it 

Could you speak to that, because that matter undoubtedly will get 
considerable mileage in the press in the future. 

Dr. Schlesinger. Yes, sir; I am delighted to speak to that. 

In the first place, I noted in the paper the other day that Mr. Alch, 
the attorney for Mr. McCord, denied the story. I cannot testify as to 
what conversations took place between those gentlemen. 
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I have not met any of the individuals mentioned in there. I am not 
sure I recall them all. I have never met Mr. McCord or Mr. Alch. I met 
Mr. Mardian, and sat next to him at dinner in San Clemente, or near 
San Clemente in the summer of 1969. 1 do not recall having seen Mr. 
Mardian since that time. 

So none of these individuals are people with whom I am familiar 
in any respect. Nobody has ever made a suggestion to me along those 
lines. 

The sole contact that I have had, which struck me at the time as im- 
proper, and in retrospect as perhaps rfiore than improper, was the- 
phone call from Mr. Dean on, I believe, the 9th of February. 

Other than that, no one has ever spoken to me about any suchi 
activities. 

Beyond that, I would say that I am perfectly capable of speaking" 
for myself. If somebody had some suggestion along those lines, they 
should have approached me, rather than allowing Mr. Alch or Mr, 
McCord or anybody else to speak in my behalf. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Dr. Schlesinger, you indicated that in your effort 
to discover what the extent of CIA involvement might be, you asked 
everyone in the Agency to execute an affidavit who had any relation- 
ship of any kind? 

Dr. Schlesinger. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Do we have all of those affidavits? 

Dr. Schlesinger. I don’t have them here. 

Mr. Slatinshek. No, no : but the committee has received affidavits - 
from General Walters and from General Cushman, and from Dr. Tiet- 
jen, and Dr. Malloy. We have your statement. But are there any others- 
that are available that could supplement our record here ? 

Dr. Schlesinger. I will check on that. Mr. Slatinshek, and any that 
have not been delivered to you will be delivered to you. 

Mr. Slatinshek. That is all. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hogan. 

Mr. Hogan. I would like to follow up on that for the record, Mr, 
Chairman, thank you. 

Doctor, as Mr. Slatinshek brought out, we have come up with this 
information now during two sessions of the subcommittee. You men- 
tioned you have taken some affidavits from your people. Do we have 
all of the available information in this committee regarding this whole 
matter at this time? 

Dr. Schlesinger. To my knowledge, that is the limitation I must 
continue to place on these things. 

I believe I have a fair degree of confidence we have all of the infor- 
mation now. But there are many rocks and there are many things 
crawling out from under the rocks. 

Mr. Hogan. Do we have all you have now ? 

Dr. Schlesinger. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hogan. Pertinent or not pertinent to this hearing today ? 

Dr. Schlesinger. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. We don’t have everything that isn’t pertinent. 

Mr. Hogan. That was the statement relative to the pertinency, Mr. 
Chairman, regarding our meeting last week. 

Dr. Schlesinger. May I add one word in response to Mr. Slatin- 
shek’s earlier question ? 
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As you will recall, gentlemen, the issue became more and more com- 
plicated during the course of last week. The previous week we had 
had what was to me the revelation of the personality profile. General 
Walters was away at that time. I could only dimly recall the details 
of what had been said to him, although I began to appreciate the 
relevancy of that. 

I believe it was Wednesday evening, though I must check on my 
records, it may have been Tuesday evening, I met with Senator 
Symington and Senator Stennis at the Walter Reed Army Hospital 
apropos these matters. 

At that time we had in preparation, and I went over the next morn- 
ing, the statement that was given to the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, which I proceeded then subsequently to read to this group and 
to the Armed Services Committee. 

At that meeting with Senator Symington and Senator Stennis, 
Senator Symington called to my attention the McCord testimony 
which I had read very hastily, and I had been rather irritated because 
of the reference that you have brought out, Mr. Slatinshek. I hadn’t 
paid any attention to it thoroughly. 

He said to me at the time — he pointed out to me the allegations that 
the CIA was the target, and it was only during the course of reflec- 
tion — and he said to me, “you better dig more deeply, Jim,” or some 
phrase of this sort — it was only at that point that I began to reflect 
that there may well have been conscious, deliberate exploration of this 
option. 

The statement that I had prepared was of course read and reread. 
But at that time, I believe it was Wednesday, I sent off the telegram 
to General Walters to return immediately, and he was back in 20 hours, 
or some such thing. 

The only other evidence I had, following up the suggestion of Sena- 
tor Symington, that there might be something in McCord’s allegation, 
was the phone call from Dean, aside from the evidence that General 
Walters had mentioned to me, and which I had forgotten the details 
of. At the time that General Walters told me about this, he recalls I 
made some comment to the effect, “This is nice people we are dealing 
with,” or some such thing as that. 

The next day — well, there was one other bit of evidence. 

I began to reflect on the continued appearance of items in the press 
hinting at, suggesting, stating, that the CIA was responsible for the 
Watergate, which then struck me as possibly more than newspaper 
speculation. 

The next morning I told General Walters to go down — I told him to 
prepare an affidavit, to go down and see Mr. Buzhardt, and see the peo- 
ple at the Justice Department, since he had just come back, to make 
sure this was now in the record. 

I testified that morning before this committee. I believe it was at 
about that time that General Walters was visiting with Buzhardt and 
with the people 

General Walters. Petersen. 

I)r. Sciilestxger. Petersen. I wanted that material to be available 
to the Justice Department at as early a point as possible, given the fact 
there had been a lengthy period of time that had elapsed since that 
time. 
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In the afternoon, the first question by the Senate Armed Services 
Committee dealt with the McCord allegations, and to those allegations, 
and the question, had I seen any contacts, or any evidence, or some 
phrase of this sort, I am responding as I am responding now. I can 
talk of only one thing, and that was a call from Mr. Dean on the 9th 
of February, from personal knowledge. 

Second, General Walters referred last summer, after the Watergate 
affair, a number of requests, and I did not further discuss them. 

I was not in a position to discuss them in detail. I expected that that 
would be picked up. It was not picked up by the committee. 

Consequently, on Monday I brought Greneral Walters along to the 
Armed Services Committee. 

The third item, as I mentioned a moment ago, was, in retrospect, as 
I contemplated this, this speculation in the press began to appear to 
me to be possibly more than speculation, and that there does seem to 
have been conscious exploration of the option of making the Central 
Intelligence Agency the “fall guy” or the responsible body for the 
Watergate affair. 

When General Walters spoke to me last winter about these matters 
that thought never occurred to me. 

I think that in the events that have occurred in these last 4 weeks, 
say, that they are astonishing in many respects, and we have absorbed 
those events, but we would not have anticipated beforehand — I cer- 
tainly would not have anticipated what I now see that these develop- 
ments bear every earmark of an extraordinarily complex, a bewilder- 
ingly complex operation that was being run. 

I could not in February, or at the time I talked to General Walters, 
have imagined this. I think it was Senator Symington’s observation 
that led me to consider these matters, and consequently felt that it was 
appropriate to get it first to the Department of Justice, and then sub- 
sequently, without hesitation, providing it to the committees in re- 
sponse to those questions. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were any reports on this provided to the White House? 

Dr. Schuesinger. Reports? 

Mr. Nedzi. The information that was sent to the Justice Department. 

Dr. Schussinoer. Yes, sir; Mr. Buzhardt was appointed the special 
counsel some time last week, I forget just when, and therefore is at the 
White House. 

I talked to General Walters and he indicated that he thought that 
we should inform General Haig of this material since General Haig 
was a newcomer at the White House. And he had just arrived and was 
responsible for bringing order into what was becoming an organiza- 
tional chaos, and that Mr. Buzhardt, as well, had the responsibilities 
for pursuing the Watergate matter as well as the Department of 
Justice. 

General Walters, I believe, felt that it would be a courtesy to inform 
the people in the President’s entourage of these happenings so that 
they would be knowledgeable before something burst upon them, as it 
were, from some other body. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who advised you of Mr. Buzhardt’s and General Haig’s 
responsibility? 

Dr. Schlesinoer. Well, that was well known. I attended a Cabinet 
meeting I believe last Thursday morning when these matters were 
announced. 
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Mr. Nedzi. By whom ? 

Dr. Schlesinger. And then subsequently in the press. General 
Haig’s interim selection as the replacement in the White House to take 
on many of Mr. Haldeman’s responsibilities had, I believe, been an- 
nounced earlier in the week, possibly the previous weekend. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any formal announcement made to you? Did 
anybody call you and tell you this is what is taking place ? 

Dr. Schlesinger. No; there was no formal announcement General 
Haig called me, and I can check my records, some time the previous 
weekend and said, “Hello, Jim.” I said, “Hello, Al.” He said, “Well, 
I have a new job.” And he did not sound overly enthusiastic. And I 
said, “Oh, I am not surprised,” or words to that effect. 

That was a most informal announcement. It occurred before the 
announcement, the formal announcement of this, which was a day or 
so later. 

Mr. Nedzi. What I am getting at is how you consider the scope of 
Mr. Buzhardt’s authority at the present time? Has anybody outlined 
that to you ? 

Dr. Schlesinger. No; there are no precise definitions that I know 
of. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. What obligation do you feel to him, in other words? 

Dr. Schlesinger. On this matter — no particular 

Mr. Nedzi. On any matter. 

Dr. Schuesinger. On any matter. Well, let me deal with this mat- 
ter. I don’t feel any particular obligation to him on this matter. 

I believe General Walters can speak to this, but I think he expressed 
the judgment that it would be inappropriate to reveal these matters 
which bore on senior White House personnel without first giving the 
courtesy to the new personnel in the White House to pass this rather 
unwelcome information on to the President. And General Walters 
stated at the time that this was a courtesy, that in no way was he 
going to be deflected from making these statements. But it was felt in 
view of the obligation of all of us to keep the President informed on 
such developments, that we should tell him 

Mr. Nedzi. Directly, or through the people who are there now? 

Dr. Schlesinger. I think as a practical matter it must be through 
the people who are there. 

Mr. Nedzi. What I am getting at. Dr. Schlesinger, is, we had Halde- 
man and Ehrlichman and Dean there who made certain representa- 
tions. What assurance do you have that Buzhardt or General Haig 
aren’t going to come to you and say, “Furnish John Dean with a dis- 
guise or something so he can get some evidence on Pat Gray”? 

Dr. ScTiUESiNOER. I have every confidence neither Mr. Buzliardt nor 
General Haig would do such a thing. But 

Mr. Nedzi. Didn’t you have the same confidence about the others be- 
fore it happened ? 

Dr. Schlesinger. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. No? 

Dr. Schlesinger. I have every confidence, neither General Haig nor 
Mr. Buzhardt would suggest such a thing. These are extraordinary, 
thank God, developments. 

The reason that they are so disquieting is their uniqueness. 
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I have every confidence neither of these men would make such 
suggestion. 

If by some stretch of the imagination that should develop, I would 
have to cross that bridge when I came to it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, I guess that is a fair response. I can’t challenge you 
on that. 

The fact of the matter is, here you had individuals in very high 
places who exercised unbelievable judgment, and the thing happened. 
We feel our obligation is to probe and search and try to figure out 
whether there is some way of structuring the system so it doesn’t hap- 
pen again. I am not at all optimistic we can, but that is a fact. 

Dr. SchIjEsin ger. There is no foolproof system, those words are not 
well advised. There is no foolproof system. 

We felt in view of the fact this would shortly be revealed to the Con- 
gress that information should be made available to the Chief Ex- 
ecutive. We certainly felt that his senior personnel would feel in a 
position, at least they should be informed. Whether they wanted to 
pass that on to the President or not was their judgment. 

I think we were talking about informing General Haig at that point 
in time. Fred Buzhardt was going over to the White House. He had 
been charged with these responsibilities. It seemed appropriate to in- 
form him at the same time as well as the people in the Department. 

General Walters. They were together when I informed them. 

Dr. Schlesinger. More generally, I feel, aside from this particular 
problem of the Watergate, no obligation to Mr. Buzhardt or to Gen- 
eral Haig other than the fact I regard both gentlemen as friends of 
mine. 

And, therefore, would frequently inform them of certain develop- 
ments. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any further questions? 

Mr. Slatinshek. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. The committee will stand adjourned until further call 
of the Chair. 

Thank you, gentlemen, very much. We appreciate your coming 
down. 

[Whereupon, the subcommittee adjourned subject to the call of the 
Chair.] 
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House of Representatives, 

Committee on Armed Services, 

Special Subcommittee on Intelligence, 
Washington . , D.C., Thursday , May 17 , 1978. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 2 :43 p.m., in 
room 2337, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Lucien N. Nedzi 
( chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Nedzi. The subcommittee will come to order. 

This afternoon we are continuing our review of the problems involv- 
ing the Central Intelligence Agency and the Watergate-Ellsberg 
affairs. 

Today we have as our witness Mr. Richard Helms, the former Di- 
rector of the Central Intelligence Agency, and, Mr. Helms, if you 
have any statement you would like to make at this time, we would be 
very pleased to hear it. 

STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD HELMS, AMBASSADOR TO IRAN 
(FORMER DIRECTOR OF THE CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE) 

Ambassador Helms. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I don’t have a pre- 
pared statement. I might speak, however, extemporaneously, if you 
would like, to see if perhaps some of the points which have been raised 
I can maybe flush out a little bit. I don’t know the extent to which I can 
do it, but I thought I might start off with what I gather is being re- 
ferred to as General Cushman’s statement about the paraphernalia or 
equipment that was given to Mr. Hunt, and I believe this has been 
covered before this committee, has it not? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. General Cushman appeared before our subcommittee 
last week. 

Ambassador Helms. Yes, that is what I mean. 

I will assume, therefore, that your having read his statement, what 
I would like to do is to make a couple of comments about it. 

I do not remember — and I can say this, having thought about it a 
good deal — exactly at what point General Cushman told me about his 
dealings with Hunt. 

It shows in the record that at the Agency staff meeting, I believe 
on the 8th of July, General Cushman mentioned he had had a call 
from Mr. Ehrlichman at the White House, or of the White House, to 
say that the White House had hired Mr. Howard Hunt as a consultant, 
and that Mr. Hunt might require some assistance from the Agency, 
and would General Cushman provide it ? 

That shows up in the record, I believe. According to my understand- 
ing, Mr. Hunt came to see General Cushman on the 22d of July to ask 
for certain equipment. The exact date on which General Cushman told 
me about this, I simply do not recall, and I don’t believe that he re- 
calls with any accuracy, either. 
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My recollection of the event was that he told me that he had author- 
ized Hunt’s having a camera, and a tape recorder. My recollection also 
is that I asked General Cushman at that time, are these classified 
items ? In other words, are they items that could only have been manu- 
factured in the Agency, or are they items that are available in the gen- 
eral market? And he assured me they were items available in the 
general market. 

It struck me at the time it was a fait accompli here ; in other words, 
the equipment had been given to Hunt, and there we were. This is my 
recollection of it at the time. 

I do not recall specifically assenting to the operation. I just simply 
felt something had happened and had been done. 

Some time later — and I don’t know how much later — I got a memo- 
randum which said Mr. Hunt had asked for a secretary who was 
working in our station in Paris. As I recall it, this was an individual, 
whose name I do not remember, who Mr. Hunt had known, and he 
wanted her brought back from Paris and assigned to him at the White 
House. 

In other words, I was very surprised by this, because I could see 
no reason to bring a person back from Paris, and so I also noticed in 
this memorandum he had been making other requests on the Agency. 
So I spoke to General Cushman and said, “This is simply something 
I will not approve. I want you to get in touch with Mr. Ehrlichman 
and just have this whole thing stopped. There is no reason why we 
should provide all these facilities and a secretary, and so forth, to 
Sir. Hunt. I would appreciate it if we could get this thing stopped 
right here and now.” 

Subsequent to this, I received a note from General Cushman saying 
he had talked to Mr. Ehrlichman, that the whole business had been 
stopped, that they were no longer required to support Mr. Hunt. I 
said, “Good, that is fine. I am glad to be shed of this.” 

In this general connection I would like to put one thing clearly in 
perspective, that at that point in time there was never the slightest 
intimation or indication that anything — what Mr. Hunt or anybody 
else was doing was illegal, improper, or anything else. We didn’t know 
what his assignment was. We had not been told, or General Cushman 
had not been told specifically what he was to use the equipment for. 
He was supported by a high-level representative of the White House, 
and up to that time we provided him with nothing, as I say, he couldn’t 
have found elsewhere. But these escalating demands and the seem- 
ingly imposing or using the facilities of the Agency when, if he had 
these things to do, he could have gone elsewhere, seemed to me to be 
getting into an undesirable area. I didn’t know where it was going, 
I didn’t like it, and I asked it be stopped. 

I believe that this all came to an end at the end of August 1971. That 
is my recollection. 

Now, I would like to make one other point to the committee : I was 
in Shiraz, Iran, not last weekend but the weekend before, and I picked 
up an English language newspaper and saw to mv horror that a 
burglary had been made on the psychiatrist of Dr. Ellsberg. I couldn’t 
believe my eyes. I didn’t know Dr. Ellsberg had a psychiatrist, but 
there had been a burglary and, right in the same sentence, accomplished 
with CIA equipment. 
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I can assure the committee that at the time all of these demands by 
Mr. Hunt were being made there was never the slightest intimation 
there was anything illegal contemplated. I can only say that if we had 
the benefit of hindsight, maybe we should have asked a lot more ques- 
tions. But it is pretty hard, I submit in evidence, when the top man 
in the White House asks for some support and assistance, it is given 
to him. I must say, gentlemen, in the long time I have served in the U.S. 
Government supporting the President, I was not regarded as an unde- 
sirable agent. In fact, it was expected of us, as long as it was not for an 
illegality or something of this kind, which I have never been asked 
for by a President before, or by any of his associates. I want to simply 
get it on the record right now, I am just as surprised as everybody 
else that illegal acts took place. 

Would you like me to move on now to another area, or did you want 
to speak about this one, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Melvin Price. Mr. Helms, the first knowledge you have of the 
burglary of the psychiatrist’s office was when you read it in the Eng- 
lish language newspaper in Iran? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Two weeks ago or so? 

Ambassador Helms. It was a week ago Sunday, to be precise. 

Mr. Bray. Then there was nothing that you gave Hunt regarding — 
at least aside from the psychiatrist’s office — he couldn’t have bought at 
any first-class department store ? 

Ambassador Helms. I don’t know whether a department store, but 
a toy store, or some kind of a store. 

Mr. Bray. There is nothing unusual about a tape recorder, you can 
use it as well as anyone else. You don’t have any special cameras? 

Ambassador Helms. No. This was a camera one can buy. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. What about the red wig he is supposed to have 
gotten? Was that mentioned as a viable item or item of equipment? 

Ambassador Helms. I do not recall in my conversation with General 
Cushman about the disguise. I don’t know whether he mentioned it to 
me or not I since have learned in talking to people the last couple of 
days, the wig given to Hunt by the Agency was a black wig. Where 
he got the red wig, I don’t know. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. At about this time, and this was in 1971, the Penta- 
gon Papers issue was out in the open ? 

Ambassador Helms. Very much, and the White House was very 
concerned about leaks, and so forth. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. And also the President was engaged in the SALT 
negotiations, isn’t that right? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. So in your area, in dealing with matters overseas, 
you have no knowledge whether the White House was trying to do 
some work on their own in connection perhaps with some overseas 
activity? 

Ambassador Helms. I had assumed since this is what they employed 
Hunt for, and when I found — you know, months later, he was involved 
in domestic activities. I must say this really surprised me. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. It seems so ridiculous to send somebody to be sup- 
plied with an ordinary item. There was no particular security in the 
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Ambassador Helms. Well, Mr. Chairman, I don't know quite how 
to answer that, because you know there is a constant stream of requests 
that come in from the White House to the Agency for reports of one 
kind or another, for studies, for help to the Secret Service, for a whole 
variety of things that make it a little difficult for me to isolate some- 
thing that would be in the same general category. I don’t recall any- 
thing in this particular category. But, for example, every year we make 
all those buttons the Secret Service men wear, we make their creden- 
tials and do a lot of printing for them, and so forth, which we all do 
for free, simply because the White House asks us to do it. I don’t think 
it is something that is our real function. And there are things like 
that from time to time. 

Mr. Nedzi. Anything that can be construed as being involved in 
domestic security matters? 

Ambassador Helms. I don’t recall any right now, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. So this was a unique incident? 

Ambassador Helms. I think so. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask, was it at any 
time pointed out to you it was for local use, or the intended use was 
never made clear? 

Ambassador Helms. It was never made clear as to where or who. 

Mr. Nedzi. "When General Cushman reported this to you, what went 
through your mind at that point? Wasn’t there any concern about 
why they would want this kind of material ? 

Ambassador Helms. I suppose that, you know, it did go through 
my mind, but I think, as best I recall it, I was more interested in the 
time in what had been asked for, whether this was all right, and why 
we were being asked for it, not so much as to whether it was good or 
bad, legal or illegal, but why were they picking on us? In other words, 
why were they using us ? 

Y ou know, when you serve in the Directorship at the Agency you get 
used to having a lot of very strange requests put to you from time to 
time that you just wonder what occurred to people when they asked 
you to do X, Y, or Z, and, therefore, one is rather spasmodically 
pushing off requests which don’t seem to make sense, or which some- 
body else can do as well or in somebody else’s jurisdiction. So that all' 
through my Directorship I felt preoccupied with this as a problem, to 
the very reason which we are now being criticized for we didn’t get 
the things we were supposed to be in. 

Mr. Bray. Previously you denied the requests? 

Ambassador Helms, i don’t recall any requests of this particular 
kind, and since I hadn’t had a chance to deny this one up to that point, 
I hadn’t obviously denied it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Are you saying that you learned about it 

Ambassador Helms. After the fact. I don’t know how much after the 
fact, but after the fact. 

Mr. Nedzi. After the fact of what ? 

Ambassador Helms. After the fact of General Cushman’s having 
instructed the Technical Services Division to give the equipment to- 
Hunt. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. Did you know Hunt ? 
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Ambassador Helms. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brat. How long was he in the Agency ? 

Ambassador Helms. Oh, a long time. I have forgotten the exact 
number of years, I think around 18, something of that kind. Maybe 
the record shows this somewhere, because this has come up before. 

Mr. Melvin Price. More than 20 years of service ? 

Ambassador Helms. Was it more than 20 years ? 

Mr. Melvin Price. Yes. 

Ambassador Helms. A long time, anyway. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever give Hunt a letter of recommendation 
which he could use in securing employment ? 

Ambassador Helms. I don’t know, sir. I was inquiring about that 
the other day. When I got back here it was someone, 1 forget now 
who raised this question with me. 

I know that I was listed as a recommendation for him in his appli- 
cation for employment, but that was a perfectly normal thing which 
would never nave caused any comment, because people who had 
worked in the investigating part of the Agency had to refer to some- 
body without identifying friends doing investigative work, the normal 
thing to do is mention the Director if you knew him, or the Director 
of Personnel, things of this kind, rather than a third person. There 
was nothing extraordinary about that. I may have written a recom- 
mendation for him to the Mullen Co. One of my associates asserts the 
Mullen Co. says I have a letter. Quite likely there is no reason why 
they shouldn’t. As far as I knew, he was a straightforward employee. 
He was a bit of a romantic, and I think had outsized views of his 
own capabilities which didn’t match his capabilities. There was noth- 
ing about his record which would stop me from saying (< Here is a 
man who writes very well,” because he does write very well. This was 
a public relations job. 

Mr. Nedzi. You regard the letter which was given to Mullen as 
something fairly perfunctory? 

Ambassador Helms. Routine, if indeed I gave one. 

Mr. Brat. What kind of work did he do with the CIA? 

Ambassador Helms. He had a variety of assignments overseas. 

Mr. Brat. Most of the work overseas ? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes, he worked in Washington for a time. In 
his latter period with the Agency his daughter had a bad automobile 
accident, as a result of which she developed a lot of psychiatric diffi- 
culties. He built up a lot of medical bills, and was involved in a suit 
trying to get some money back from the other person in the accident, 
I believe. 

Mr. Brat. That had nothing to do with the CIA work ? 

Ambassador Helms. No, it had to do with the fact in his last years 
with us he was rather distracted by these events, and I don’t think 
necessarily was pulling his full weight in the boat. 

Mr. Brat. What was his background before he came to the CIA, if 
you know ? 

I wonder what kind of a man he was. 

Ambassador Helms. I think he was a newspaperman. I think he 
worked for Time magazine at one point. That sticks in my mind. 

Mr. Brat. He worked several hours, did he ? 

Ambassador Helms. I believe so. He was a pretty good writer. 
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Mr. Beat. He wanted to act out the story, did he ? 

Ambassador Helms. I guess so. I am afraid maybe this took over in 
his life. 

Mr. Nedzi. You said that you asked that it be stopped. Was that the 
way it occurred ? 

Ambassador Helms. I wanted to give you the best of my recollection. 

General Cushman and I had a talk, and I asked him to please call 
Ehrlichman and tell him Hunt could not have this secretary, and I 
thought the support to him should be stopped. This is my best recol- 
lection. General Cushman, with whom I happened to speak this very 
morning, remembers my having a conversation with him. He thinks he 
was the one that took the initiative to have it stopped. Now. when two 
men who work together have a conversation of this kind, which is the 
chicken and which is the egg, to get a certain result, is sometimes un- 
clear to you years later. My recollection is the one, his is the other. 

But I believe I am right about this, because I remember that this 
really hit me about the secretary from Paris. I thought that was going 
far too far. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Is it fair to say there is general agreement between 
both of you that it should be stopped ? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did the request for the secretary come? That 
wasn’t the one — that wasn’t what caused General Cushman, according 
to his testimony, to stop the matter. 

Ambassador Helms. Am I wrong that the secretary request came 
sort of in August some time, and then there was a subsequent request 
for other back-stopping that he wanted, and this, to my mind, tied all 
together at some point. 

Mr. Nedzi. My recollection was that he had — all this occurred 

Ambassador Helms. Do you have some documents there, Mr. Chair- 
man ? If you do, please, I will submit to the documents. 

Mr. Nedzi. Hunt had also asked that the Agency arrange a back- 
stop, to back-stop the New York phone number better through an 
answering service there or by a hookup which would permit the New 
York number to be answered in Washington. Hunt also wanted the 
Agency to arrange for a New York business office to acknowledge 
him. [Deleted] said this service was beyond the CSD’s capability 
and would have to be handled by the Office of Security. 

And this was on 26 A ugu st 

Ambassador Helms. Wasn’t the secretary business before that? 
Is it in the same memorandum? 

Mr. Nedzi. My recollection is the secretary request came some time 
earlier. 

This was the request which apparently triggered General Cushman’s 
response, and his saying that, I think, immediately stopped all rela- 
tionships with Mr. Hunt and he gave instructions to that effect to the 
Agency. 

Ambassador Helms. Well, as I say, I thought that the secretary 
business came a little bit before, and by the time they had written the 
memorandiim and pulled it all together there was a pile of these addi- 
tional facilities that he wanted and that was what I reacted maybe to 
all of it at once. But I remember the secretary thing particularly as 
seeming to me to be ridiculous. 
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Mr. Nedzi. The memorandum seems to support General Cus hm an 
on this, in that he contacted you subsequent to calling Ehrlichman. 

Ambassador Helms. Mr. Chairman, please, it was not my intention 
to want to put the facts in such a way that he would be supported or 
not supported. I simply wanted you to know I was reacting to some- 
thing and he was reacting to something, and we got together on the 
solution. 

That is the best I can do. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Helms, I want to keep the record clear here. 

Ambassador Helms. I have no reason 

Mr. Nedzi. He did make the statement, “I asked that it be stopped.” 

Now, at the time, apparently there was nothing to stop if General 
Cushman had in fact already contacted Mr. Ehrlichman and told him 
that. The memo which he had sent dated August 27 said “I called 
John Ehrlichman Friday and explained why we could not meet these 
requests. I indicated Hunt was becoming a pain in the neck. John said 
he would restrain Hunt.” 

Your initials are on here with the word “Good.” 

Ambassador Helms. Yes. My conversation with him was a little 
earlier than that. 

Mr. Nedzi. It was earlier than that ? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. In the course of this incident there were no contacts be- 
tween you and the White House, I take it! 

Ambassador Helms. No, Mr. Chairman, to the best of my recollec- 
tion there were not. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were there any contacts with anybody else who had any- 
thing to do with the furnishing of equipment or material to Hunt? 

Ambassador Helms. The only persons I talked to were General 
Cushman, and I may have had a word or two with his staff assistant 
who was writing the memorandum for him. 

Isn’t there a name of Karl Wagner on one of these memoranda, and I 
wouldn’t want to — because they had offices right next to each other. 
He might have brought the memorandum in, or something of this kind, 
and I might have discussed it with him. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you recall any discussions on this ? 

Ambassador Helms. With him ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes — with anybody. 

Ambassador Helms. No, not outside those two. I didn’t discuss it 
with anvbody outside, of those two as far as I can recall. 

Mr. Nedzi. The thing that is bothering me is that this is such an 
unusual request, and I understand the context and everything, and how 
valuable hindsight is, but that there wouldn’t have been greater con- 
cern on your part. 

Ambassador Helms. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, but when supposedly 
honorable people ask you to do something, and they tell you it is in 
the national interest, and the White House wants to get it done, and so 
forth, we are inclined to acquiesce if we can. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why don’t we move on, then, with the next point that 
you want to volunteer in vour statement. 

Ambassador Helms. The next point I was going to take up was the 
question of the personality profile, or however it has been referred to, 
•on I)r. Ellsberg. 
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As I recall the chain of events, Mr. David Young, who I had known 
when he was on Dr. Kissinger’s staff in the White House, informed me 
that he had been either transferred or loaned from Dr. Kissinger’s 
staff to Mr. Ehrlichman’s staff to do work on classification procedures, 
general security practices, stoppage of leaks, things of this sort. 

He was going to work directly for Mr. Ehrlichman on this. 

At some point he said to me that he needed to make a study in the 
Government of how various classification procedures were carried out, 
what security practices were, how material was safeguarded, classified 
material, ana asked to be put in touch with our Director of Security, 
Mr. Howard Osborn. I spoke to Mr. Osborn and asked him to colla- 
borate with Mr. Young. It seemed to me to be a perfectly legitimate 
thing for the White House to look into, how various agencies of the 
Government classified their papers, where they kept them, and all of 
these things, plus the fact that we have a statutory responsibility, as 
you are well aware, for the protection of intelligence sources and 
methods from unauthorized disclosure, and, therefore, these leaks were 
not only a big thing at the time, and a deep concern to the White 
House and the rest of the Government, as they certainly were to me 
because I felt some responsibility for doing something about them if 
I possibly could. I would like, Mr. Chairman, to put a parentheses 
in here now to say that as a citizen who is no longer involved in the 
Agency, I think it would be well to look, at that provision of law as a 
charge against the Director of Central Intelligence, because he has no 
investigative power, he has no facilities for looking into who might 
have leaked what, and when classified papers disappear, or the stories 
appear in the New York Times, or whatever the case may be, all he 
can do is wring his hands and check around' with other Agencies of 
the Government and ask who might have talked to that reporter, and 
so forth, but he has no way to really follow up. So he has a charge 
against him which he has an awful time trying to fulfill. That is the 
end of my parentheses on this. 

So Mr. Osborn and Mr. Young did have some conversations, and I 
think as far as I know. Mr. Osborn gave Mr. Young the things that 
he requested, the regulations, and so forth. 

Toward the end of July of 1971, Mr. Osborn told me that Mr. Young 
had requested a personality assessment on Dr. Ellsberg. As I recall, 
my recollection at the time'. I said, “Why should we do a personality 
assessment on Dr. Ellsberg? We know nothing about the man. There 
is no material in this Agency on him. He never worked for us. We 
don t keep material on American citizens. Why would we be doing 
something like that ?” 

When I talked to Mr. David Young about this, who had asked Mr. 
Osborn to do it, he said that he had — when he was on Dr. Kissinger’s 
staff— he had seen some personality studies we had done on foreign 
leaders, one particularly on Fidel Castro, and the White House badly 
wanted something of that kind done on Dr. Ellsberg in connection 
with the general approach thev are making to the whole leak of the 
Pentagon Papers and leaks about the SALT talks and various other 
things. The only place he knew where there were facilities for doing 
this kind of a study, and they very much wanted the Agency to do it, 
that it had the highest White House level support, and so forth. So 
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I said, “I don’t see how we can do it if we don’t have the material.”' 
“So we will provide the material.” So through Mr. Osborn, material 
was provided to the doctors who were to do the study. 

I have checked to find out that one study was done and returned, 
to the White House and was judged by Mr. David Young to be 
inadequate. 

So, the doctors got together with him, and they told him that they 
were concerned about their ability as professionals to do a proper job- 
without adequate inputs, without adequate information, and if he 
couldn’t supply any more they couldn’t do any better than they had 
done already, and apparently, from what I understand, he provided 
some additional information based on which another effort was made- 
at this study. 

I now come to one particular point I want to make. 

I learned this week, when I returned from Iran, that Mr. Hunt was 
involved in some of these conversations with the psychiatrist, but I was 
never told that Mr. Hunt had anything whatever to do with this per- 
sonality assessment. In other words, this is totally new to me as of this 
week. 

So that I never tied Mr. Hunt into this thing at all. This was Mr. 
David Young who had asked for this on behalf of Mr. Ehriichman r 
and so on, and I knew nothing about Hunt’s involvement in it. 

This is particularly important at this juncture because I never tied 
Hunt into the personality assessment. Quite frankly, I had forgotten 
about it, and when I read about this thing in some paper before I left 
Iran, I almost dropped my teeth, or maybe somebody told me this. I 
can’t remember whether I read it or was told about it, but I, frankly, 
had forgotten about the whole thing. 

In other words, despite the reservations, my own reluctance, and all 
the rest of it, when it was finished it was finished. 

I might say that this comes in a very gray area, because a personality 
assessment is not a document that involves policy or doing anything to- 
anybody. It simply is a recital of a man’s profile, how he reacts, and 
things of this kind. It is a delicate area, I quite confess. But it isn’t a 
harmful area. In other words, it is not doing anything to anybody. 

Now, I know that the doctors were concerned about this, because at 
the time that they were finishing up the second profile this was brought 
to my attention by one of their superiors, and I pointed this all out to 
David Young orally. I said they were concerned about it. If he insisted 
on having this, if the White House needed it, we would deliver it, but 
we didn’t want the CIA connected with it because the doctors didn’t 
believe they had been given an adequate chance to do a good profes- 
sional job. I reminded him of this in a note I sent to him. I have since 
seen this note. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is that the only reason you didn’t want the Agency con- 
nected with it? 

Ambassador Hetats. It was my recollection that was in my mind at 
the time. In other words. I was not preoccupied with the fact I had 
done something necessarily illegal, because, as far as I knew, it wasn’t 
illegal. 

But I wrote a note. I have since read that note. It is a most unfor- 
tunately worded note. 
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I have been through this at quite some length in one committee 
already, and if I had the note to write over, I would write it differ- 
■ently, but it was a follow-up to a conversation I had with Young, 
•which was going to be quite clear to him what I had in mind because 
■of my conversation with him. It is the kind in retrospect when you 
read it a couple of years later looks rather bad. 

Mr. Nedzi. Are you referring to the November 9 letter you sent to 
Young? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Why don’t you read that, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Nedzi. The letter is directed to Mr. David Young, Special As- 
sistant for the National Security Council, Boom 16, Executive Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear David: I have seen the two papers which Dr. Malloy prepared for 
you. We are, of course, glad to be of assistance. I do wish to underline the point 
that our involvement in this matter should not be revealed in any context, 
formal or informal. I am sure that you appreciate our concern. 

Sincerely, Richard Helms, Director. 

Mr. Brat. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Brat. I can’t see that is anything unusual. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. That is the kind of letter I would write. 

Mr. Brat. Yes, I think I would, too. It is a matter you were asked 
to do but you don’t want to get mixed up in a psychiatric study if you 
don’t have psychiatrists. 

I notice one thing here, though, in Hunt’s biography, why he might 
have been called in on this profile of Ellsberg. He was a consultant 
with the Defense Department in 1960 to 1965. That was the same 
time that Ellsberg was a consultant for the Defense Department. 

Ambassador Helms. Mr. Bray, I am not sure whether that was a 
cover for CIA work or not, it might have been. 

Mr. Brat. I don’t know. I was just noticing, although in “Who’s 
Who,” I wouldn’t think they would be putting coverups exactly, if 
this does appear this way in “Who’s Who,” because it would attract 
attention, and would not be a very good idea of a coverup because 
the whole world has that. If I were to realize Hunt was in “Who’s 
Who,” a long time ago, hearing his name, I would have looked that up. 

So Ellsberg was a consultant with McNamara and one of the so- 
called Whiz Kids. 

Ambassador Helms. Yes. 

Mr. Brat. That was a rather common name given by certain persons 
to that group of individuals. He might have been in position to have 
known a great deal about Ellsberg. I have no idea, but that impressed 
me as to why he might have been a consultant at that time. It is just 
a guess. 

Ambassador Helms. Incidentally, since this question has been raised, 
I was never asked by the White House about Mr. Hunt before he was 
employed there. I mentioned this to the committee, because I saw it 
asserted in a newspaper article some time in the recent past that I had 
recommended him. I did not recommend him. I was never even 
consulted. 

Mr. Nedzi. I think the recommendation part of the article pertained 
to a recommendation to Mullen and company. 
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Ambassador Helms. Not the one I saw, Mr. Chairman, since I read 
it twice. I looked at it and thought, well, now 

Mr. Brat. Mr. Chairman, I am certainly not a personnel expert, but 
I would say with this information, in “Who’s Who,” I certainly would 
not recommend him for a position of that kind no more than I would 
recommend Mitchell and Martin for the security outfit, and everything' 
you found in the report was just screaming that he wouldn’t be ap- 
pointed to a place like this. Maybe we better get some better personnel 
around there. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is there something you wanted to add to this point ? 

Ambassador Helms. I think that covers the essential elements of 
this matter, at least that I wanted to speak about, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. This profile matter was instigated by Mr. Young? 

Ambassador Helms. Y es, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. He called you ? 

Ambassador Helms. He called Mr. Osborn. 

Mr. Nedzi. He called Mr. Osborn ? 

Ambassador Helms. And Mr. Osborn checked it out with me before 
he went forward with it to the psychiatrists who prepared the profile. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever talk to Mr. Young ? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes, sir, several times. 

The conversations that I had at the White House were with Mr. 
Young about this point, about the fact, why were we being asked to do 
this, and so forth. What I said a few moments ago. 

Mr. Nedzi. This was subsequent to the original request ? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Let me understand. 

Mr. Young called Mr. Osborn. 

Ambassador Helms. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. That is what initiated the whole matter ? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Osborn then contacted you and advised you of this? 

Ambassador Helms. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. To which you responded in what fashion ? 

Ambassador Helms. I said — I got on to Mr. Young and asked 
him 

Mr. Nedzi. You called Mr. Young at that point? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes. And said, “Why are we being asked to do 
this? We didn’t know Mr. Ellsberg. We didn’t have any information 
about him. He was not a person that we had had anything to do with, 
and why were we being asked to make a study of this kind ?” 

It was then that he explained all these tilings about the security 
leaks, and it was a high-level thing, and there was a study being made 
at the White House about the whole Pentagon Papers business and 
they needed this profile in order to have one aspect of the study that 
was being made. 

Mr. Nedzi. And in the course of this study which was being con- 
ducted by the CIA, a number of individuals expressed misgivings 
about the whole project? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes, sir, including me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did the doctors express only professional or scientific 
misgivings? 
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Ambassador Helms. Well, they expressed those, and I think the 
doctors had some questions in their minds about the propriety of doing 
this on an American citizen. 

Mr. Nedzi. Didn’t others in the Agency also have that kind of 
opinion ? 

Ambassador Helms. There weren’t many other people in the Agency 
involved in this. There was Mr. Osborn and then the doctors 

Mr. Nedzi. How did he feel about it? 

Ambassador Helms. I don’t recall. I think’he was simply being a 
conduit in this case. I don’t think he had an opinion particularly one 
■way or the other. 

Mr. Nedzi. That is your response, I understand, but according to the 
doctors, they indicated that ne was very reluctant to proceed in the 
matter, and insisted nothing be done without your OK ? 

Ambassador Helms. Well, I think that was proper from the stand- 
point of his having to check it out with me. But if he expressed those 
concerns to the doctors, I don’t recall his having expressed them to me, 
he didn’t say to me he didn’t say that to the doctors. 

Mr. Brat. Mr. Chairman. 

Did I understand you earlier to say you have no investigating proc- 
ess within the Agency to process your own problems, that is, as to leaks 
and things of that kind ? 

Ambassador Helms. You see, Mr. Bray, we don’t have any arm of 
the Agency 

Mr. Brat. I realize 

Ambassador Helms [continuing]. To investigate in the United 
States. We have a Security Office which goes around making personnel 
checks and things of this kind, but they are not authorized to go out 
and check up on newspapermen or things of that kind ? make that type 
of investigation. That is within the aegis of the police, or the FBI, 
or somebody of this kind. 

Mr. Brat. You have to be very careful to extend — that in extending 
that power. But it seems to me something at least ought to be con- 
sidered for an effective organization, to be very limited in the scope, 
yet taking care of leaks within your own department. Like one would 
say, there is a small group of Army in the protection of the headquar- 
ters, but yet not on a big scale. Of course at this time, any legislation 
that might deal with that matter would be subject to a great deal of 
suspicion. 

Ambassador Helms. I agree. Inside of the Agency we can interro- 
gate people, speak with them, and do things of this kind with our own 
employees. But once we get outside of the Agency, we may not do it 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Are you permitted to call FBI ? 

Ambassador Helms. We can ask the FBI, but when it comes to the 
investigation of leaks, the FBI is very reluctant to undertake those. 

Mr. Brat. Legislation might be worked out in that field. The princi- 
pal thing is investigation and study to determine legislation, I think 
that is right, that is what congressional hearings are for. 

There might be something worked out. I am just thinking out loud, 
whereby in writing the Chief could make a request, knowing the extent 
and scope of it, to the FBI, sav, to make certain investigations. And 
then you would know where you were. They would know where they 
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were. And then the matter would be in writing. If it ever came up for 
study everybody would know who did what to whom. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Bray, I wanted to follow Mr. Helms’ lead, when 
the White House called. We will excuse Mr. Helms to make his call. 
There may be some urgency, and we will continue afterwards. 

[Whereupon, a short recess was taken.] 

Ambassador Helms. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Helms, were you aware of any other officials of the 
White House being involved in this Ellsberg profile ? 

Ambassador Helms. No, sir. Mr. David Young was the only one I 
dealt with on it, and I thought he was the only one involved in his 
relations with the Agency. 

Mr. Nedzi. He was informed that he could deal with Mr. Osborn, 
and Mr. Osborn was given instructions that he could deal with Mr. 
Young? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Wasn’t Mr. Osborn keeping you apprised of what meet- 
ings and deal ings were taking place on this profile ? 

Ambassador Helms. I don’t recall that he did. As a matter of fact, it 
is my impression that Mr. Osborn, being simply a telephone number at 
the Agencv that would be called in this connection, stood aside from 
this procedure after it got going except to be a conduit for the papers 
going down to the "White House. I think the doctors got in touch with 
Mr. Young while the profile was in progress in order to get more in- 
formation based on which they could write the second profile. 

Is there anything that you nave that indicates that I am not recall- 
ing this accurately ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, it is not necessarily contrary to what you have 
just said. But Mr. Osborn has prepared an affidavit in which he says, 
“Within a few days I discussed the request with Mr. Helms” — request 
for the Ellsberg profile — “and he reluctantly approved the prepara- 
tion of the profile with the stipulation nothing should be sent to the 
White House in this regard without his personal prior approval.” 

Then on August 10, 1971, “I had previously reviewed a rough draft 
of the assessment from a security point of view. I cleared the assess- 
ment with Mr. Helms, the Director.” 

Now, that suggests that there was some kind of continuing 
dialog 

Ambassador Helms. Oh, sir, 

Mr. Nedzi [continuing]. With your office. 

Ambassador Helms. I wasn’t denying Mr. Osborn may have spoken 
with me at various times about this thing. I was simply trying to say 
that nobody briefed me about the meetings between the doctors and 
Mr. Young in the White House. This is all I was saying. I don’t recall 
anybody having done this. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was Osborn talking about with you, then, during 
these meetings? 

Ambassador Helms. I am sorry, I am not doing a very good job, 
I guess, of making myself clear. 

Mr. Osborn came to me when the original request was made. I talked 
to Mr. Young about it. I okayed their going ahead with the request. 

I knew that one profile went down to the White House after it was 
finished, that it was regarded by Mr. Young as being inadequate. 
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Another profile was requested and required, I understood that at that 
point, since the doctors did not have enough information to write a 
second profile, that they had a meeting with Mr. Young to request 
further information and to point out to him why it was they couldn’t 
do more work without more information. 

But I don’t recall at that time being briefed about these meetings, 
and I know nobody told me that Mr. Hunt was at any of them, which 
I have now learned within the past week was the case. 

Do any of the doctors say who was present at those meetings? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes; they do. 

Ambassador Helms. They would know. That is fine with me. I mean 
X don’t have any reason of any kind to doubt their word. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. You had other things going on at the same time, 
didn't you? 

Ambassador Helms. Oh, yes, sir; I lived a very busy life. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. I can understand. I am not trying to put sug- 
gestions in your mouth, or even argue with our chairman, because I 
know he wants to get to the bottom of this. So do all of us. But I do 
think we must maintain a sense of fairness as far as the apparent 
triviality of the requests and the triviality of the actions. I can under- 
stand why it is something for the White House to say “I want a 
camera and a thing for some man.” They wouldn’t tell them what for. 
Or they wanted a personality profile. The fact he didn’t approve of 
the idea, and they say he didn’t, indicates he recognized it was an 
improper request. But if I were in the same spot, I know I would say 
if the President wants it, he must have a reason, it is not up to me to 
request it. And as far as 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Wilson, let me just comment this way: 

I have known Mr. Helms for a number of years, and have the high- 
est respect and regard for him. I am not enthusiastic about the pro- 
gram here this afternoon at all. But these are questions that are being 
asked, and we have to assume the role of the devil’s advocate, and I 
trust that everybody understands that it is with that kind of motiva- 
tion that we are involved, because otherwise we are open to the charge 
that this is a whitewash of some sort. Thus far I can truthfully say 
that the Agency’s responses to our subcommittee have been entirely 
satisfactory. When somebody asks me about it, I respond that way, 
and for every hooker that they think they are throwing at me, I have 
an answer. 

So if you feel there are any hookers, Mr. Helms, it is with that back- 
ground that I hope you accept it. 

Ambassador Helms. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, I think I am following this correctly. 

Mr. Helms reluctantly agreed, but he wanted to approve any report 
that was sent down. 

T suppose any staff officer, if the report was going to the boss man at 
the top. he would want to make sure that he checked it before it went. 
Is that the spirit in which you did that ? 

Ambassador Helms. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Then later it does say you approved the report. 

Ambassador Helms. When I saw the report. Obviously, what I had 
on my mind was that since the request for this had come from Mr. 
Young to Mr. Osborn to the doctors, that I wanted to be sure when 
it was all finished they didn’t think 1 had given tacit acquiescence to 
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their sending it right back on the same channel. I wanted to be sure 
I saw it, because if it was not some sort of a respectable piece of work, 
or if it had something in it that seemed to me that WQuld be offensive 
or something of that kind, I wanted to have the veto. 

Mr. Bray. It was a rather unusual procedure and you wanted to 
OK what happened personally, it was not routine, is that right? 

Ambassador Helms. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. I understand. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you know Mr. Osborn very well ? 

Ambassador Helms. I had known him over a period of years, because 
we worked in a part of the Agency of which I was in charge at one 
time. I didn’t know him well. It wasn’t a question of his going to my 
house and me going to his. He came into the building and I saw him 
from time to time on matters of business, so I did know Mr. Osborn, 
as I knew so many people out there. I would think — well, I have never 
been in his house, he has never been in mine. I guess maybe I have 
seen him at a cocktail party or something maybe once or twice in all 
those years, quite outside the business relationship. 

I can’t recall having met his wife, maybe I have. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have occasion to work with him in the Agency ? 

Ambassador Helms. Not on specific things, no. 

Mr. Bob Win son. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might just explore 
one little different portion. 

Dick, this is a personal question. If you don’t want to answer it, I 
would be perfectly comfortable if you said I were not to ask the 
question. 

Is there any feeling in your mind that your removal from the 
Agency and assignment to another activity reflected in any way the 
feeling that perhaps the White House was unhappy with you because 
you hadn’t fully cooperated in their various requests? 

Ambassador Helms. I don’t have any reluctance to answer the ques- 
tion because— not liecause — but I simply do not know. When the Presi- 
dent and I discussed my leaving, these matters were not mentioned. I 
don’t think that is breaking executive privilege. I just want you to 
know it wasn’t discussed, so I have no way of knowing what were all 
of the things that were in his mind. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. You have a feeling your lack of cooperation 

Ambassador Helms. I was never one of the team. I was a leftover 
from President Johnson’s administration and I had served 4 years in 
President Nixon’s, and I rather gathered they wanted their fellow in 
the lob. I put the “their” in quotes. 

Mr. Bray. You mentioned to me Shiraz in Iran. 

Ambassador Helms. I am delighted to be where I am and I am try* 
ing verv hard to get back there. [ Laughter. 1 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Helms, did you meet with Mr. Young at any time in 
Mr. Ehrlichman's office ? 

Ambassador Helms. I wouldn’t be surprised. T think as a matter of 
f»°t — well, Mr. Young at one time had an office just outside Mr. 
Ehrlichman’s office. You could 9ee it as you walked through to Mr. 
Ehrlichman’s office. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Osborn in his affidavit said “In August 1072 T at- 
tended a meeting m Mr. Ehrlichman’s office with Mr. Helms. Mr. Egil 
Krogh, and Mr. David Young were also present.” 
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Do you recall that meeting ? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes, I do recall the meeting. I am trying as 
you are reading to remember exactly — oh, I think that must have been 
a meeting that had something to do with classification, or the new 
classification regulations or something they were going to bring out, 
but I am not sure. I do remember the meeting. 

Mr. Nedzi. It was unrelated to the profile ? 

Ambassador Helms. To the best of my recollection, Mr. Chairman. 
It had nothing to do with that. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any additional comments ? 

Ambassador Helms. I just want to go along now, sir, at your pace. 
The next item I had on here was the general area in which General 
Walters testified before this committee, because his testimony is a lot 
fuller than mine, because he ivas the main participant in these events 
of June 23, and then June 26, 27, and 28. 

I want to inform you that this morning, before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, both General Walters and General Cushman sat 
with me all during the morning, so we all testified. So I have been in 
his presence today, and we have been over these matters, and I can 
say that I think there are only about two points about which there is 
some question between him and me. 

One of these points was some remarks that Mr. Haldeman made at 
the June 23, meeting, some rather incoherent remarks about the Bay 
of Pigs, and how further investigation would run into the Bay of Pigs, 
and I recall quite clearly I said “Well, you know the Bay of Pigs was 
a long time ago. I don’t care anything about the Bay of Pigs, so don't 
worry about the Bay of Pigs.” 

That was simply a flushing out of the part of the conversation which 
doesn’t appear in General Walters’ affidavit. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were the comments made in the general context of a 
threat? 

Ambassador Helms. Well, this w as not. — when T said the remark was 
incoherent, I simply mean that, because I really didn’t understand 
what he was talking about as far as the Bay of Pigs was concerned. 1 
don’t know whether he really understood himself. He was making an 
aversion to it, and I don’t know why he was doing it, and I don't know 
to this day why. 

I simply wanted to mention it had come up. I think General Walters 
now agrees, since I mentioned it, it did come up. 

Then there is another point, and this is a very important one I 
think 

Mr. Nedzi. If I may just interject. Didn’t General Walters at one 
point make reference to the Cubans? 

Mr. Slatinsiiek. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Maybe the Cubans did it, or something. 

Mr. Melvin Price. He said that in reference to the break-in. 

Mr. Slatinsiiek. But this was to Dean, in response to Dean’s efforts 
to give him some possible basis for this action. 

Ambassador Helms. I want to try, Mr. Chairman, here and T w ould 
appreciate it if you would go right along with me and be a little bit 
patter* with me, because I don’t want to mislead anybody. I don’t 
want to overdrive this. I don’t want to underdrive it. I want to try 
and explain it. 
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You will recall what General Walters testified to as to what he had 
been asked by Mr. Haldeman to do, which was go and see Acting Di- 
rector Gray of the FBI, and speak to him about nalting the investiga- 
tion into Mexico because it might run into certain CIA operations. 
You recall this? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Ambassador Helms. When we left Mr. Haldeman’s office and were 
on our way out of the White House, I said to General Walters that I 
thought that was going too far, he shouldn’t go that far in speaking to 
Mr. Gray. He should only go so far as to say that if Mr. Gray in his 
investigations ran into any CIA operations in Mexico, he should re- 
member about the delimitation agreement between the FBI and the 
CIA, and advise the CIA that he had done so. 

This is an agreement that the Bureau and the Agency have had for 
years, if you run into each other’s sources, operations or assets, you 
report to the other fellow you have done so. 

General Walters at that point in time had been in the Agency only 
a little while. He knew there was some sort of agreement like that, but 
I don’t think he had as many of the details in his mind as he would 
have had if he had been there 6 months longer. I am not sure he thor- 
oughly understood me. He was tearing off to go to this appointment 
anyway, so he didn’t have time for me to make a very logical and thor- 
ough explanation of this. 

I wanted him in his comments with Mr. Gray to stay within legiti- 
mate parameters. What I was asking him to say would have kept the 
conversation entirely within legitimate parameters. He still thinks it 
was. There seems to' be a little bit of debate whether he had gone far- 
ther than I wanted him to go or not. 

I don’t know to this day whether he did or not, but T wanted to make 
this point to you because I don’t think it makes any difference. I have 
never boggled or halted 1 minute in our cooperation with the FBI 
in that investigation that had started after the burglary, and I don’t 
think it makes all that much difference, but I just wanted to tell you it 
came up this morning, so you don’t read about it someplace else. 

Mi\ Nedzi. According to General Walters, that afternoon he came 
back to the Agency and made a check as to whether in fact there was 
any justification for resuming this kind of program. 

Ambassador Helms. The reason, Mr. Chairman, I wanted him to 
phrase it this way, and I say this was legitimate, whatever Mr. Halde- 
man had in mind I don't know, but what I was telling him to do was 
legitimate, because in any investigation in a country like Mexico, there 
js no way of knowing what one "might come across the next day, the 
next week or the next month in the way of CIA assets. 

None of them ever came up, I can tell you now at the end, but they 
might have. I thought it would be a good idea that Mr. Gray, who was a 
new l>oy too on his job, should remember that if he ran into some 
legitimate assets of ours, he was to let us know. 

Mr. Nedzi. In substance. General Walters said a similar thing? 

Ambassador Helms. I think there is very little difference between 
tfhem. 

Mr. Nedzi. He did say at the time this matter was suggested by 
llaldeman, he was uncertain as to whether the Agency had some legiti- 
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mate concerns or not, and that perhaps there might be. So he was not 
touted off with talking with Gray. 

Ambassador Helms. I think it might be a distinction without a dif- 
ference, almost, but I simply wanted to tell you about it, because I 
believe in these investigations these various committees are conduct- 
ing, they are all using their own material and their own testimony and 
so forth, and T am trying to tie these things together so none of us 
have unpleasant surprises out of them, that is all. 

Mr. Nedzt. What was your response to Mr. Haldeman at that time? 

Ambassador Helms. We listened to what he wanted General Walters 
to do, and I said why did they want — my recollection is that I asked 
him what was behind this. He didn’t reply. He simply said it has been 
decided this is what is to happen. We want General Walters to do this, 
and so on. 

So it was because of the way this was put and so forth, I spoke to 
Walters after we left the room, because T thought the charge that had 
been put on him was carrying him too far afield. 

Mr. Nedzi. When you say “it was decided,” by whom? 

Ambassador Helms. It was not specified. 

Mr. Nedzi. Whom do you assume had made the decision? 

Ambassador Helms. Mr. Chairman, I was sitting talking to the two 
principal lieutenants of the President, and they were sitting there 
together, and saying this is what has been decided to do. They declined 
to come up with" any further explanation or descriptive material, and 
I can onlv say that an assumption had to be that they knew what they 
were talking about and this is what they wanted. 

Mr. Nedzt. What do you conceive the motivation to be? 

Ambassador Helms. I don’t know to this day, really. One of the 
most uncomfortable things that I am going through is the intimation 
all the time I have been holding out on people. You know, the extraor- 
dinary thing about it is that I don’t have this feeling at all. I have 
been trying to level with every committee. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee feels there was something 
inconsistent about what I testified before them and what is coming 
out now. I don’t quite understand what the point is. I will try to find 
out on Monday. 

I don’t know what they have in mind. It is just a week or 6 days 
or something after the Watergate burglary. I don’t know what they 
were trying to do. It didn’t seem to have anything to do with the 
bur<darv that T knew of. 

Mr. Nedzi. Yet there was no hint of any kind as to what the purpose 
of this admonition to the FBI means? 

Ambassador Helms. They obviouslv wanted Mr. Gray to pull back 
on his investigations outside of the limits of the United States, but 
they didn’t say why, and I must honestly — in rears of working with 
the White House, you know, it probablv should occur, but it doesn’t 
occur to us to challenge what is wanted bv people who are close to the 
President, You are used to taking orders from them — not orders from 
them, but requests and demands and so forth almost every day. 

Mr. Nedzt. Demands of this sort? 

Ambassador Helms. Not of this sort, no. But it comes in the same 
generic context, you know. The demands are various. This was an 
unusual one. 
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Mr. Melvin Price. At that time it didn’t seem of tms sort, did it ? 

Ambassador Helms. One doesn’t go and talk to the President’s 
principal assistants on the assumption they are trying to trick you. 

Mr. Nedzi. However, it seems to me in a matter of this sort, on the 
surface, concerns would arise. Here you have the President telling the 
Director of Central Intelligence to tell the Director of the FBI a lie. 

Ambassador Helms. I don’t know that this was a lie, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, except on the surface it appeared to be a lie. You 
were unaware of any problem that the Agency might have had with 
this kind of investigation. I agree there could have been something. 
You always have that reservation in your mind, being in the kind of 
profession you are. 

However, as Director, it would appear you would know about any 
sensitive operations that were taking place. 

Ambassador Helms. I knew of none. 

Mr. Nedzi. And if you didn’t, then the matter would appear to be a 
lie. 

I haven’t read this myself, but Mr. Slatinshek suggests General 
Walters’ comments on the meeting that was held between Haldeman 
and Ehrlichman and yourself : 

General Walters. Mr. Helms in the course of the meeting said he already told 
Gray there was no involvement by the CIA. 

Ambassador Helms. I had. 

Mr. Nedzi. “Hal deman repeated it had been decided you will tell 
him that this will compromise or endanger assets of the CIA in 
Mexico,” which indicates to me at that time the normal conclusion 
would be that you are being aSked to lie. 

Ambassador Helms. I had no way of knowing I was being asked to 
lie. I didn’t know what they knew. 1 didn’t know what they were after, 
and I want to say to you they were not responsive, Mr. Chairman. I 
didn’t get any information from them. They kept coming back to the 
same point. 

I realize in hindsight it makes me look like a boob. I am sorry. 

Mr. Nedzi. To conclude. For your benefit, General Walters further 
said “I don’t recall any particular reaction at that time” — referring 
to Haldeman — “I believe in fairness to Mr. Helms” — so I guess he 
referred to your reaction. 

He said “I don’t recall any particular reaction at that time. I be- 
lieve in fairness to Mr. Helms, neither Mr. Helms nor I knew who all 
of the Agency assets and sources are. The White House might well 
presumably have knowledge of these, but it is not immediately avail- 
able to us. They might have had some information on this, but it did 
not come to us at the time we went to this meeting,” which is substan- 
tially what you are saying. 

Ambassador Helms. It has been my experience, Mr. Chairman, a 
lot of information gets to the White House nobody else knows any- 
thing about. It is amazing. 

Mr. Nedzi. Involving the Agency ? 

Ambassador Helms. It could involve the Agency. But you know, 
you are sitting there, you have no files, no records, this is coming 
forward and you had no opportunity to check. 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, then you did check? 
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Ambassador Helms. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. And the conclusion was 

Ambassador Helms. There was nothing, and the particular Mexican 
lawyer who emerged and who the FBI asked us about, we cheeked 
out and found we had never heard of him. I informed Mr. Gray 
of this. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you inform Mr. Gray ? 

Ambassador Helms. I think it was the last part of June, after we 
had made the check. 

Mr. Nedzi. This was prior to Gray’s call to General Walters? 

Ambassador Helms. It seems to me, as I recall it, that it was the 
week following this meeting that we finally ran the checkout and I 
happened to be talking to Mr. Gray about an appointment that he 
and I had, we were to meet on a certain afternoon, and I believe it 
was at the beginning of the next week or middle of the next week to 
discuss some of these leads the FBI was developing, and he called 
back, called up that morning to say that he wasn’t going to be able 
to make the meeting, we would have to cancel it. 

It is my recollection I took the occasion of talking to him on the tele- 
phone to say “Incidental! v, I don’t have anv information about that 
Mexican lawyer you asked me about,” and then I think we confirmed 
that in writing subsequently. 

But I informed him of that. There was Mr. Dahlberg he asked me 
about, in Minneapolis, on another occasion in that same timeframe. I 
called him and told him we had no information on Mr. Dahlberg. 

Mr. Nedzi. To pinpoint some dates : On the 23d, you had this meeting 
at the White House with Haldeman and Ehrlichman. Was Mr. Dean 
there at that time ? 

Ambassador Helms. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Subsequent to the meeting, General Walters went to see 
Mr. Gray ? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. When he returned to the Agency, immediately he insti- 
gated a review of Agency operations to determine whether there was 
any substance to the positions that Haldeman wanted the Agency to 
assume. 

On Monday, General Walters had a meeting with Mr. Dean, at 
which apparently after consulting with you, you decided that there 
was nothing to this kind of position, and General Walters so advised 
Mr. Dean. 

Now, at that point did you take any action of any kind to notify 
anybody else ? 

Ambassador Helms. No, sir. I had a talk with General Walters at 
this time, when he came back from the call on Mr. Dean, and he told 
me what had transpired, that there was some kind of fishing going on 
about what was to be done about this general situation and so on. He 
toM me that he had declined to have any of Mr. Dean’s proposals — or 
have anything to do with them, and I said “Look, you talk about re- 
signing over this issue or things of this kind. Let me just say this : 
I want it to be clearlv understood between us that you are not to agree 
to anything that will in any way besmirch this Agency. I don’t care 
whether you are prepared to be a scapegoat or anything else, that is 
not the point. This Agency is not the Army or Navy or some big insti- 
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tution like that. It can hurt it badly by having somebody act improp- 
erly who was in the line of command, and I don’t want you to acquiesce 
in a single thing that will besmirch this Agency,” and he agreed. 

We held the lme together all through these various feelers that were 
put out, which he has described to you in his affidavit. 

Mr. Nedzi. This was in the course of meetings with John Dean on 
the 26th, 27th, and 28th ? 

Ambassador Helms. On each one of those he reported back to me at 
some point. 

Mr. Nedzi. All right. At what point were you contacted or did you 
contact Mr. Gray ? 

Ambassador Helms. I was having telephone calls from him during 
that week, and I don’t know exactly when they all were. 

Mr. Nedzi. But it was during that week? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. The substance of the telephone calls ? 

Ambassador Helms. Well, one of tnem was to set up a meeting so 
we could get together. Another was to cancel — he called up to cancel 
the meeting. I took advantage, as I say, of one of those to give him some 
information about this Mexican lawyer. I believe I called him back a 
separate time about Mr. Dahlberg, or we may have been trying to set 
up another meeting. 

It is awfully hard to reconstruct these things 2 -years later, but 
I was talking to him with some regularity on the telephone. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he express any reservations about constraints that 
were placed on them by virtue of General Walters’ contact in this? 

Ambassador Helms. He didn’t tell me about any constraints at this 
time. He canceled the meeting. I read in the ijaper he was told to can- 
cel the meeting by Mr. Ehrlichman, but he didn’t tell me that at that 
time. He just said he couldn’t make it. 

_ Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever advise him in the course of those conversa- 
tions about your search with respect to the Agency being involved in 
connection with matters, sensitive Mexican matters? 

Ambassador Helms. I never talked to him about it. This was Gen- 
eral Walters who talked to him about that. He never asked me. 

I assumed he and General Walters were talking about it, so there 
was no need to talk about it further. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you aware of any contact between General Walters 
and Mr. Gray? 

Ambassador Helms. Well, when he went 

Mr. Nedzi. When he went to that meeting at 1 o’clock on Friday ? 

Ambassador Helms. I think he saw Mr. Gray later than that in the 
afternoon. It was after the meeting. 

Mr. Nedzi. Two-thirty, rather, after the other meeting? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes. I believe he had meetings later with him, 
in which he told me about them. The record shows this, I believe, that 
he saw him on the 5th of July. 

Mr. Nedzi. On July 5th he got a call from Mr. Gray. 

Ambassador Helms. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. What I am trying to determine is whether the Agency 
made any effort to contact Mr. Gray between the 23d and the 5th of 
July? 
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Ambassador Helms. Yes, sir, it was in between that period I had a 
meeting set up with him. He was going to come out to the Agency or 
I was going to go down there, I don’t remember which, and we were 
going to discuss 

Mr. Nedzi. Who suggested the meeting? 

Ambassador Helms. I believe it was he, he had some things he would 
like to talk to me about. I said “Great, let’s get together.” I believe that 
is what happened, but I couldn’t swear. I might have suggested the 
meeting, but I think it was he. Then he canceled it. 

Mr. Nedzi. And then on July 5 he called General Walters ? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you invited to that meeting, or was it suggested 
you appear? 

Ambassador Helms. Not that I recall. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is there any explanation why the meeting was called off, 
after a week of contacts, all of a sudden 

Ambassador Helms. He just called up and said “I can’t make the 
meeting, I am too busy,” and so forth. But he did not tell me what 
I say I have now read in the papers, he said Mr. Ehrlichman told him 
to call it off — the one with me. 

Mr. Nedzi. When you first dealt — getting back to the Ellsberg pro- 
file again — dealt with Mr. Young, was it solely on his word that you 
ordered Mr. Osborn to cooperate ? 

Ambassador Helms. My recollection is, sir, that he quoted other 
people in the White House as being interested in this, that Mr. Ehr- 
iichman wanted it, Dr. Kissinger wanted it. Everybody was very exer- 
cised about these leaks, would we please help them out, and so forth. 

Mr. Melvtn Price. You said earlier Mr. Young said it was the high- 
est White House support, the request had the highest White House 
support. 

Ambassador Helms. I am not surprised if he said that. It was 
certainly 

Mr. Melvin Price. This afternoon I think you said that. 

Ambassador Helms. It was certainly the impression he gave me. 

Mr. Melvin Price. Who did you take that to mean? 

Ambassador Helms. I took it to mean his boss, Mr. Ehrlichman, 
-and whoever else was working on these problems. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you take his word for that, or did you verify it with 
someone else ? 

Ambassador Helms. I had no reason not to take his word. He was 
working for Mr. Ehrlichman. I knew this. I have always thought that 
Young was a decent fellow. I mean I had no reason at that time to 
question him, that he wasn’t accurately reflecting what the real cir- 
cumstances were. 

You know, if I may say so, if we, everytime somebody in the White 
House asked for something, had to check with two or three other peo- 
ple to find out if the fellow was telling the truth, we would have no 
standing left at all. We would have been cut to ribbons. 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, I appreciate that statement. 

On the other hand, when you get involved in the kind of — “unique” 
is the only way to describe them— operations, as we had here, one 
wonders whether the burden doesn’t shift ? 
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Ambassador Helms. But, Mr. Chairman, the leak of the Pentagon 
Papers was also a unique kind of a thing. I mean it was a rather 
startling development that these volumes were put in the public do- 
main on the say-so of an individual, and had people quite shaken up, 
and they were very concerned about it. 

The atmosphere was one of great concern about these leaks at this 
time. Were they going to ruin the SALT negotiations? What other 
things might be leaked ? One has to recognize that there was an atmos- 
phere at the time that was uncommon. All of this was uncommon. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Mr. Chairman, has it been determined whether 
there were any other requests that had come in at any time in the past 
for profiles of any other individuals ? 

Ambassador Helms. No, sir, not that T know of. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. So it was a rather unique question? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes, I concede that. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. You were reluctant to proceed. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you read these profiles that were prepared before 
they were sent on ? 

Ambassador Helms. I leafed through them to be sure nothing 
startled me, but I couldn’t tell you today what is in them. I couldn’t 
even begin to. And I don’t think I read them very carefully. Maybe I 
should have, but I must say this didn’t seem to be all that critically 
important at the time. 

I just wanted to be sure they were proper and appropriate, and 
there was nothing scandalous or anything involved in them. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did Mr. Young ask for any other agency assistance, other 
than the Ellsberg profile ? 

Ambassador Helms. He was in touch with Mr. Osborn about our 
security regulations. He wanted, I believe, as well to find out how the 
USEUR security committee operated. I think he asked him at one 
time, if I am not mistaken — T may be wrong, but I think so — about a 
list of leaks that had occurred in the ensuing or previous 2 or 3 years 
we had a record of out there. There were various things of this kind 
that were requested. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he ask you for any other kind of information? 

Ambassador Helms. Just generally. In other words, will you have 
the fellows help me out with these things? That was the kind of re- 
quest he made. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Mr. Chairman, did we ever ask, or has it ever 
been made available to us. a copy of the so-called Ellsberg profile? 

Mr. Slatinsiiek. We hadn’t asked for them, Mr. Wilson. We can, of 
course. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. I thought perhaps it might shed some light on 
what they were trying to get at, of all things. If it is available- 

Mr. Nedzi. We will have to make that request of Dr. Schlesinger or 
Mr. Colby, or whoever is in charge this week. 

Ambassador Helms. Yes ; please. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was General Cushman aware of the Ellsberg profile? 

Ambassador Helms. He says not. I heard him say this morning he 
was not. I heard him say this morning at the Senate he was not. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any reason to keep this from him? 

Ambassador Helms. No, but there was no reason to inform him 
of it either. 

Air. Nedzi. Why not ? 
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Ambassador Helms. I handled hundreds of things every week that 
I didn’t inform General Cushman about, not because there was any 
reason not to inform him. It was simply there were so many going on 
I never got around to it. That was the way I operated, for better or 
for worse. 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, was that deliberate? 

Ambassador Helms. It was not deliberate in the sense I wanted 
to keep him out of anything. It was in fact time 

Mr. Nedzi. Was it deliberate to operate that way, rather than adopt 
a procedure under which a deputy is in fact a deputy who knows 
everything that goes on in the Agency ? 

Ambassador Helms. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, it simply wasn’t 
my style. If that is a mistake, then I freely and frankly admit it. I had 
been in the Agency much longer than he had, or liis predecessor, 
Admiral Taylor. I knew a lot more about the things that were going 
on, and I simply could not take the time to inform him about a lot of 
these things. 

Maybe in retrospect that isn’t the right way to run the railroad, but 
it is the way I ran it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you aware of Mr. Hunt working with any CIA 
personnel on any other matters? 

Ambassador Helms. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know whether there are any other ex-Agency 
employees working for the Mullen Co. ? 

Ambassador Helms. Ex- Agency employees? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Ambassador Helms. I honestly don’t know. May I go off the record 
a minute? 

Mr. Nedzi. Certainly. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any questions, Frank? 

Mr. Slatinsttrk. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Or Mr. Price? 

Mr. Melvin Prtce. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Hogan. I had one question, Mr. Helms. You indicated that 
going back to the General Cushman situation, probably there was some 
sort of a White House investigation or inquiry going on, where they 
were looking for tape recorders and so forth, and in retrospect, the 
other material. Were you ever aware in all of your experience the 
White House was conducting their own investigation of matters, 
domestic or foreign ? 

Ambassador Helms. I never ran across it before. 

Mr. Hogan. That was the first one ? 

Ambassador Helms. As far as I know. 

Mr. Hogan. Yes, sir. 

Ambassador Helms. That isn’t to say it was. That is as far as I 
know. 

Mr. Hogan. I understand. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Melvin Price. Mr. Helms, on that camera that was treated in 
a press release as not an ordinary camera, I think it was described in 
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some information that we had from Mr. Wagner. He referred to it as a 
clandestine camera, particularly sensitive, and he was concerned be- 
cause it could possibly be associated with the Agency. 

Ambassador Helms. I was not informed of this at the time. I under- 
stood it was a perfectly routine camera. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. As a matter of fact it was stated previously, earlier 
today, vou asked if it were specially planned for the Agency or if it 
were of commercial grade, you were told it was off the shelf. 

Ambassador Helms. That is right, that was my understanding. 

Mr. Melvin Price. But since, though, is this description of it more 
accurate? 

Ambassador Helms. Mr. Price, I don’t know. I am sorry, I simply 
don’t know. If the technicians came in here and testified before you 
and said this, I would have to accept it. I would have to take their 
word in any event. I don’t know about these things. 

Mr. Nedzi. The point we are making is, you were not aware of itf 

Ambassador Helms. That is right. 

Mr. Nedzi. And that to your knowledge it was a commercial type 
piece of photographic equipment? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. One of the technicians has submitted an affidavit in 
which he stated the camera was to be used in a tobacco pouch, ap- 
parently to conceal the fact that it is a camera, and training was asked 
in the use of it in order that pictures may be taken clandestinely. 

Ambassador Helms. I see. 

Mr. Nedzi. At the time you were Director, did you or anybody under 
you. to your knowledge, ask the FBI to refram from interrogating 
certain individuals in connection with certain individuals or Agency 
employees in connection with this whole affair ? 

Ambassador Helms. My recollection is that there were two indi- 
viduals that I believe had come up — their names had come up in some 
connection or other. I told the FBI that they were employees, and 
that I would prefer they weren’t approached on the matter because 
I didn’t think it was relevant. In other words, we had our own reports 
from them which we turned over to the FBI. I didn’t see any necessity 
for this. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who were they ? 

Ambassador Helms. I am not sure I remember any more, but I 
remember a couple. 

I think one of them was this Karl Wagner, who is working for 
Cushman. We submitted the material and so forth about him. There 
didn’t seem to be any need. You know he was no mysterious fellow. 
He is Karl Wagner. I believe there was one other fellow in the Agency 
but I don’t remember his name now any more. If it is in the record, 
mavbe you could refresh my memory. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why would you ask him to do something like that? Why 
shouldn’t Wagner talk to the FBI if they wanted to talk with him? 

Ambassador Helms. Let me reconstruct what the circumstances 
were. 

Mr. Nedzi. Dr. Schlesinger, Mr. Colby, or General Walters, who 
testified at one point they had asked the FBI in the field office not to 
interrogate a witness. 

Mr. Hogan. That was Mr. Colby. 
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Mr. Nedzi. But they were prepared to have him be responsive, to be 
responsive to people either directly to Mr. Gray or to the 
headquarters. 

Ambassador Helms. This is what I am trying to remember, sir, this 
is why I got so pensive here, because it was not a nefarious reason, but 
a sensible reason the people from the Alexandria field office didn't have 
certain information we had already turned over to Mr. Gray. If these 
fellows were to be talked to, we didn't want them to be put in a posi- 
tion of putting in an entirely different information in a different cir- 
cuit in the FBI. Some of this goes back into the question of the covers 
that were in the Mullen office, that we wanted to keep from being spread 
all through the Government, that we had people under cover there. 
There were some perfectly sensible reasons, you know, not malign 
reasons. They were just the modalities of how this best can be done. 

Mr. Nedzi. That corroborates what we were told the other day. 

Ambassador Helms. I think it would be useful, if I may say so, for 
me to state here for the benefit of the committee that everybody was 
instructed to help with the FBI investigation in the Agency, and every 
lead was checked out. You know, here is a name, then all the records 
were gone through, and all the things were pursued, and so forth. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were there any memos issued along this line? 

Ambassador Helms. I don't recall. My more likely way of doing 
this is, I would say, let’s get with it, in a staff meeting or something. 

Air. Nedzi. Air. Helms, did the thought occur to you that some of 
these matters would have been of considerable interest to congressional 
oversight committees? 

Ambassador Helms. No, sir. I don’t recall having wrestled with 
whether I should come and speak to any congressional committees. I 
was doing my level best to handle the Agency’s affairs, to keep it out 
of involvement in this burglary, which there seemed to be a lot of 
effort on the part of newspapers and others to put us into it. I was 
attempting to fend this off to protect the Agency’s name. I had been 
reasonably successful and didn’t see anything about these things I 
needed to report on. 

May I go off the record a second ? 

Air." Nedzi. Yes. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Air. Nedzi. Mr. Wilson. 

Air. Bob Wilson. After the break-in was discovered, and the people 
involved apparently had CIA background or connections, and so forth, 
and the big public furor was whether the CIA were somehow involved 
with it, was there any other request from the White House beside the 
one referred to yesterday by General Walters, where you and he met 
with Haldeman ? 

Ambassador Helms. That was the only meeting we had. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. That was the only meeting. No other phone calls 
or anything else ? 

Ambassador Helms. No, sir, not to me. 

Mr. Bob Wii^on. Or any other questions about your activities? 

Ambassador Helms. Not to me. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Thank you. 

Air. Slatinshek. One general question, Mr. Helms: 

. looking back in hindsight now in all of this, and the problem, essen- 
tially, one of the problems, at least, essentially that arose because of 
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the leaks of classified material, you pointed out that the Director of 
CIA has the responsibility for protecting classified information 
against unauthorized disclosure, yet he has no weapon or mechanism 
by which this can be accomplished. 

There obviously is a hole here in this whole picture. Other testi- 
mony here indicated that you had never before seen the White House 
involved in a security investigation of its own. Ordinarily the Depart- 
ment of Defense or the FBI or just itself would be involved. 

Do you have any suggestion that we might ponder over as to what 
the Congress might do in this area. One, of course, to give you perhaps 
a little clarification in the statutes that you are not to be" involved in 
internal security matters, or, perhaps, on the other hand, give you 
authority to get involved in internal security matters which involve 
defense matters or national intelligence matters? I am not sure what 
your views are, and since you are no longer with the Agency, you 
might be able to give us the benefit of your ideas on that. 

Ambassador Helms. Sir, as a citizen, I would like very much to sug- 
gest the appropriate congressional committees examine that charge on 
the Director. I don’t know in which direction it ought go, and in the 
wisdom of the Congress I think you might come up with something 
that is far better than the present one. 1 don’t like the present one, quite 
frankly. I think it is an unfair charge. 

Mr. Nedzi. The charge is in the form of a proviso, provided that — 
which could be construed, it seems to me, that if the Director becomes 
involved in internal security matters for the purposes of protecting 
sources and methods, he then is not deemed to be in violation of this 
particular provision ? 

Ambassador Helms. I don’t think that is the way it is worded, is 
it? 

Mr. Nedzi. It doesn’t have that responsibility outright, because ob- 
viously the FBI is involved here. 

Ambassador Helms. I don’t like the way it is worded. I am sorry. 
You asked my opinion, and my opinion is it is an unfair charge on the 
Director. 

Mr. S lattn siiek. Well, do you not also have the responsibility to re- 
spond to such other direction as the National Security Council may 
give you ? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes ; there is a provision in there. 

Mr. SrATiNSTiEK. Which could conceivably involve actions not unlike 
some of those that you had taken rather reluctantly ? 

Ambassador Helms. Mr. Slatinshek, if the White House asks me to 
do something, I believe it is my proper duty to go ahead and do it. I 
have a very keen sense, I thought, of what my responsibilities were and 
where to draw certain lines and when to appeal decisions that were 
improper. 

Mr. Nedzi. Have you ever had those submitted to you ? 

Ambassador Helms. I have been asked to do things at times where 
I had to go back and say I didn’t think it was the thing to do, I 
couldn’t do them, or didn’t have the funds to do them, something of 
this kind, yes. 

But it is a pretty general charge in this language. I was simply 
suggesting maybe the language should be examined in fairness to the 
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future of the Agency, because I don’t think that anybody, when they 
wrote that law, ever conceived that the National Security Council 
would ask anything improper. That is not a normal assumption. 

Mr. Melvin Price. Mr. Young, was he the secretary of the National 
Security Council ? 

Ambassador Helms. No, he was not the secretary. He was simply a 
special assistant to it, or something. 

Mr. Melvin Price. To the National Security Council? 

Ambassador Helms. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. The point Mr. Helms was involved was the Ehrlichman 
staff, the Ehrlichman decision, to go along with it. 

Mr. Melvin Price. When you were in contact with him he was not 
with the National Security Council? 

Ambassador Helms. I thought he had some title there. Didn’t I 
address it to the Special Assistant of the National Security Council 
or something? I believe that is the title he borrowed at the time. 

Sir. Bob Wilson. Did he wear the cloak of the National Security 
Council in any way, to give the impression? 

Ambassador Helms. By implication he was representing the White 
House. I don’t think he invoked the National Security Council as 
such. 

Mr. Melvin Price. Your letter to him of November 9 was addressed 
to him as Mr. David Young, Special Assistant for the National 
Security Council. 

Ambassador Helms. That may have been the title he had at the 
time. I assume it was. I would have gotten that from some place. 

Gentlemen, don’t you honestly believe, all of you, as I do that you've 
got to be honorable men to run anything like this, particularly an 
intelligence organization ? You have to have some fiduciary relation- 
ships, honor, and dignity to go along with it, otherwise you couldn’t 
possibly legislate the kind of laws to handle the matter. 

Mr. ^edzt. It doesn’t seem as if a commission is going to solve many 
of these problems. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. As a personal opinion, I think your Agency was 
badly abused and you as an individual were badly abused. 

Ambassador Helms. I feel that way now, sir, I feel it deeply. 

Mr. Nedzi. We all feel it. 

Are there a lv further questions? 

The subcommittee will stand adjourned until further call of the 
Chair. 

Ambassador Helms. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at :82 ^.m., the subcommittee was adjourned until 
further call of the Chair.] 




House of Representatives, 

Committee on Armed Services, 

Special Subcommittee on Intelligence, 

T Y ashing ton, D.C . , Monday , May 21,1978. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 2:30 p.m., iit 
room 2216, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Lucien N. Nedzi 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Nedzi. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We are meeting to continue our inquiry into the CIA involvement 
in the Watergate matter. 

I would like to begin by reading a letter directed to me by Chairman 
Hebert today : 


Dear Mr. Chairman: For the purpose of fully discharging its responsibili- 
ties, the Subcommittee on Intelligence is vested with the authority granted and 
conferred in House Resolution 185, 93d Congress. 

The Subcommittee may, therefore, require by subpoena or otherwise, the at- 
tendance and testimony of such witnesses and production of such books, records, 
correspondence, memoranda, papers, and documents as it deems necessary. Sub- 
penas may be issued by you, as Chairman of the Subcommittee, with the ap- 
proval of a majority of the members of the Subcommittee. Witnesses testifying 
before the Subcommittee may be sworn at the discretion of the Chairman and 
with the concurrence of the majority of the Subcommittee members present 
Sincerely, 


F. Edward Hubert, 

Chairman. 


At this time I would like to put the question to the subcommittee with 
respect to the swearing in of General Walters. 

All those in favor signify by saying “Aye.” 

Those opposed, “No”. 

[Unanimously “Aye”.] 

Mr. Nedzi. General Walters, do you swear that the testimony you 
are about to give in this hearing will be the truth, the whole truth,, 
and nothi ng b ut the truth, so help you God ? 

General Walters. I do. 

Mr. Nedzi. General Walters, in light of the memoranda that have- 
been given to the various committees of Congress, is there any state- 
ment that you would like to make at this time ? 

[The memoranda follow :] 


Covering Note 

18 May 1978. 

The attached memoranda were never intended to be a full or verbatim account 
of the meetings they covered. They were notes to refresh my memory if I should 
need it. Originally the only copy was held in my personal flies. 

Apparent inconsistency between my testimony that the President’s name was 
not used by Haldeman in our 23 June conversation and the note that he had 
said that “. . . it was the President’s wish. . . .” — I wrote this note five days 
after the talk. When I showed it to Mr. Helms, he pointed out that Haldeinpn 
had not actuaUy used the expression “it is the President’s wish”. Obviously the 
thought was implicit in my mind. I did not, however, correct the memo since 
it was for my own use only. The fact that I agreed with Helms is shown by 
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my saying to Gray on 5 July that “it was implicit” and in several other talks 
both with Gray and Dean showing clearly I did not believe that the President 
knew. 

In my talk with Dean on 26 June I said, “Those who were not touched by 
the matter would be so” if I were to do what Dean wanted. 

The fifth paragraph of my memo on my talk with him on 28 June covers this 
also. 

My whole talk with Gray on 6 July also makes this view clear. Paragraph 
five of my memo of the July 28 conversation with Gray also reflects this view. 

With regard to the reference to the Cubans in my notes on my talk with Dean 
on 28 June, he had expressed the view that there were three hypotheses on the 
bugging: (1) The Committee to reelect the President; (2) the CIA; (3) Some 
other group. He never admitted any participation by the first group. I told 
Dean CJA was not involved. He was casting about desperately for someone and 
pressed me for ideas. My remarks were intended only as a hypothetical assump- 
tion. 

Vernon A. Walters, 
Lieutenant General, USA. 


Memorandum for Rbcobd W 

28 June 1972. 

On June 23 at 1300 on request I called with Director Helms on John Ehrlieh- 
man and Robert Haldeman in Ehrlichman’s office at the White House. 

Haldeman said that the “bugging” affair at the Democratic National Com- 
mittee Hqs at the Watergate Apartments had made a lot of noise and the Demo- 
crats were trying to maximize it. The FBI had been called in and was investi- 
gating the matter. The' investigation was leading to a lot of important people 
and this could get worse. He asked what the connection with the Agency was 
and the Director repeated that there was none. Haldeman said that the whole 
affair was getting embarrassing and ^t was the President’s wish that Walters 
call on Acting FBI Director Patrick Gray and suggest to him that since the 
five suspects had been arrested that this should be sufficient and that it was 
not advantageous to have the enquiry pushed, especially in Mexico, etc. 

Director Helms said that he had talked to Gray on the previous day and had 
made plain to him that the Agency was not behind this matter, that it was not 
connected with it and none of the suspects was working for, nor had worked for 
the Agency in the last two years. He had told Gray that none of his investigations 
was touching any covert projects of the Agency, current or ongoing. 

Haldeman then stated that I could tell Gray that I had talked to the White 
House and suggest that the investigation not be pushed further. Gray would be 
receptive as he was looking for guidance in the matter. 

The Director repeated that the Agency was unconnected with the matter. I 
then agreed to talk to Gray as directed. Ehrlichman implied I could do this soon 
and I said I would try to do it today. 

Upon leaving the White House I discussed the matter briefly with the Di- 
rector. On returning to the office I called Gray, indicated that this was a mat- 
ter of some urgency, and he agreed to see me at 1430 that day. 

Vernon A. Walters, 
Lieutenant General , 178 A. 


Memorandum for Record W 

28 June 1972. 

At 1430 on 23 June I called on the Acting Director of the FBI, L. Patrick Gray, 
at his office in the FBI Building and saw him alone. 

I said that I had come to see him after talking to the “White House”. I cited 
no names and he asked for none. I added that I was aware of the Director’s con- 
versation with him the previous day and while the further investigation of the 
Watergate Affair had not touched any current or ongoing covert projects of the 
Agency, its continuation might lead to some projects. I recalled that the FBI and 
the Agency had an agreement in this respect and that the Bureau had always 
scrupulously respected this. Gray said he was aware of this and understood what 
T was conveying to him. His problem was how to low key this matter now that 
ft was launched. He said that a lot of money was apparently involved and there 
was a matter of a check on a Mexican bank for 89 thousand dollars. He asked 
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if the name Dahlberg meant anything to me and I said it did not but that that 
was not really significant as I had only been with the Agency for a few 
months. 

Gray then said that this was a most awkward matter to come up during an 
election year and he would see what he could do. I repeated that If the in- 
vestigations were pushed “south of the border” it could trespass upon some of 
our covert projects and, in view of that fact that the five men involved were 
under arrest It would be best to taper the matter off there. He replied that he 
understood and would have to study the matter to see how it could best be done. 
He would have to talk to John Dean about it. 

Gray said he looked forward to cooperating closely with the Agency. After 
some pleasantries about J. Edgar Hoover and our past military careers, I left 
saying that my job had been an awkward one but he had been helpful and I was 
grateful. 

Vernon A. Walters, 
Lieutenant General, USA. 


Memorandum fob Record W 

28 June 1972. 

On 26 June at about 10:00 a.m. I received a phone call from Mr. John Dean 
at the White House. He said he wished to see me about the matter that John 
Elxrlichman and Bob Haldeman had discussed with me on the 23rd of June. 
I could check this out with them if I wished. I agreed to call on him in his office 
in Room 106 at the Executive Office Building at 1145 that morning. Immediately 
after hanging up, I called Ehrlichman to find out if this was alright and after 
some difficulty I reached him and he said I could talk freely to Dean. 

At 1145 I called at Dean’s office and saw him alone. He said that the investiga- 
tion of the Watergate “bugging” case was extremely awkward, there were lots 
of leads to important people and that the FBI which was investigating the 
matter was working on three theories : 

1. It was organized by the Republican National Committee. 

2. It w T as organized by the CIA. 

3. It was organized by some other party. 

I said that I had discussed this with Director Helms and I was quite sure 
that the Agency was not in any way involved and I knew that the Director 
wished to distance himself and the Agency from the matter. Dean then asked 
whether I w T as sure that the Agency w as not involved. 

[Deleted]. I said that I was sure that none of the suspects had been on the 
Agency payroll for the last tw^o years. 

Dean then said that some of the accused were getting scared and “wobbling.” 
I said that even so they could not implicate the Agency. Dean then asked whether 
there was not some way that the Agency could pay bail for them ( they had been 
unable to raise bail). He added that it was not just bail, that if these men went 
to prison, could we (CIA) find some way to pay their salaries while they were 
in jail out of covert action funds. 

I said that I must be quite clear. I was the Deputy Director and as such had 
only authority specifically delegated to me by the Director and was not in the 
chain of command but that the great strength of the Agency and its value to 
the President of the nation lay in the fact that it w T as apolitical and had never 
gotten itself involved in political disputes. Despite the fact that I had only been 
with the Agency a short time, I knew that the Director felt strongly about 
this. 

I then said that big as the troubles might be with the Watergate Affair, if 
the Agency were to provide bail and pay salaries, this would become known 
sooner or later in the current “leaking” atmosphere of Washington and at that 
point the scandal w'ould be ten times greater as such action could only be done 
upon direction at the “highest level” and that those who were not touched by 
the matter now would certainly be so. 

Dean seemed at first taken aback and then very much impressed by this 
argument and said that it was certainly a very great risk that would have to 
be weighed. I repeated that the present affair would be small potatoes compared 
to what would happen if we did what he wanted and it leaked. He nodded 
gravely. 
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I said that, in addition, the Agency would be completely discredited with the 
public and the Congress and would lose all value to the President and the 
Administration. Again he nodded gravely. 

He then asked if I could think of any way we (CIA) could help. I said I could 
not think of any but I would discuss the matter with the Director and would be 
in touch with him. However, I felt that I was fully cognizant of the Director's 
feelings in this matter. He thanked me and I left. 

Vernon A. Walters, 
Lieutenant General , USA . 


Memorandum for Record W 

June 29, 1972. 

At 1145 on 27 June 1972, I saw John Dean at his office in the Executive Office 
Building. 

I told him that I had spoken to Director Helms and found that what I had 
said to Dean the previous day did indeed reflect Helms’ view’s accurately. That 
he felt any involvement of the Agency would be most counter productive and 
furthermore, we had a legislative constraint about the expenditure of our funds 
within the United States. We had to clear them w’ith the Chairmen of the CIA 
Oversight Committees in both House and Senate. This visibly lessened his 
enthusiasm. 

I then repeated my arguments that this caper while presently seeming very 
large would be overtaken by other spicier developments. Unfortunate though its 
consequences might be currently, Agency involvement by direction at the highest 
level would undoubtedly become known sooner or later and w’ould then reach 
to people w r ho were still uninvolved. He nodded. I said that my mind boggled 
that such risks es those involved in this caper could have been taken for such 
an unremunerative target. Involving the Agency would transform what w’as now 
a medium-sized conventional explosive into a multi-megaton explosion and simply 
w T as not worth the risk to all concerned. 

Dean thanked me looking glum and said he agreed with my judgment in all 
of these matters. 

Vernon A. Walters. 

Lieutenant General , USA . 


Memorandum for Record W 

June 29, 1972. 

On 28 June at 11 :300 John Dean asked me to see him at his office in the Execu- 
tive Office Building. I saw him alone. 

He said that the Director’s meeting with Patrick Gray, FBI Director, wasr 
cancelled and that John Ehrlichman had suggested that Gray deal with me 
instead. 

The problem was how to stop the FBI investigation beyond the five suspects. 
Leads led to two other people — Ken Dahlberg and a Mexican named Guena. Dean 
said that the $89,000 w’as unrelated to the bugging case and Dahlberg w’as re- 
fusing to answer questions. Dean then asked hopefully w’hether I could do any- 
thing or had any suggestions. 

I repeated that as Deputy Director, I had no independent authority. I was not 
in the channel of command and had no authority other than that given me by 
the Director. The idea that I could act independently was a delusion and had no 
basis in fact. 

Dean then asked what might be done and I said that I realized he had a tough 
problem, but if there w^ere Agency involvement, it could be only at Presidential 
directive and the political risks that were concomitant appeared to me to be* 
unacceptable. At present there was a high explosive bomb but intervention such 
as he had suggested w’ould transform it into a megaton hydrogen bomb. The- 
present caper was aw’kward and unpleasant. Directed intervention by the Agency 
could be electorally mortal if it became known and the chances of keeping it 
secret until the election were almost nil. I noted that scandals had a short life- 
in Washington and other newer spicier ones soon replaced them. I urged him not 
to become unduly agitated by this one. 

He then asked if I had any ideas and I said that this affair already had a strong: 
Cuban flavor and everyone knew the Cubans were conspiratorial and anxious to* 
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Itnow what the policies of both parties would be towards Castro. They, there- 
fore. had a plausible motive for attempting this amateurish job which any skilled 
technician would deplore. This might be costly but it would be plausible. 

Dean said he agreed that this was the best tack to take but it might cost half 
a million dollars. He also agreed (for the second time) that the risks of agency 
involvement were unacceptable. After a moment’s thought he said that he felt 
that Gray’s cancellation of his appointment with Director Helms might well be 
reversed in the next few hours. 

Dean thanked me and I left 

Vernon A. Walters, 
Lieutenant General , USA . 


Memorandum for Record 


5 July 1972. 


On July 5, 1972, at 5 :50 p.m. I received a phone call from the Acting Director 
of the FBI, L. Patrick Gray. He said that the pressures on him to continue the 
investigation were great and unless he had a document from me to the effect 
that their (FBI) investigation was endangering National Security, he would 
have to go ahead with the investigation of Dahlberg and Daguerre. He had 
talked to John Dean. I said I could not give him an immediate answer but would 
.get one to him by 1000 on 6 July. He said that that would be agreeable. 

Vernon A. Walters, 
Lieutenant General, USA . 


Memorandum for Record 

6 July 1972. 

At 1005 on 6 July I saw Acting FBI Director L. Patrick Gray at his office. We 
were alone during our conversation. I handed him the Memorandum which is 
attached and said that it covered the entire relationship between the Watergate 
suspects and the Agency. In all honestly I could not tell him to cease future 
Investigations on the grounds that it would compromise the security interests 
♦of the U.S. Even less so could I write him a letter to this effect. He said that he 
tfully understood this. He himself had told Ehrlichman and Haldeman that he 
could not possibly suppress the investigation of this matter. Even within the 
FBI there were leaks. He had called in the components of his Field Office in 
Washington and “chewed them out’’ on this case because information had leaked 
into the press concerning the Watergate Case which only they had. 

I said that the only basis on which he and I could deal was absolute frankness 
■and I wished to recount my involvement in this case. I said that I had been 
called to the White House with Director Heims and had seen two senior staff 
^assistants. (I specifically did not name Haldeman and Ehrlichman.) I said that 
we had been told that if this case were investigated further, it would lead to 
some awkward places, and I had been directed (the implication being that the 
President had directed this although it was not specifically stated) to go to 
Acting Director Gray and tell him that if this investigation were pursued fur- 
ther, it could uncover some ongoing covert operations of the Agency. I had done 
this. Subsequently, I had seen Mr. Dean, the White House Counsel, and told him 
that whatever the current unpleasant implications of the Watergate Case were, 
that to implicate the Agency would not serve the Prsident but would enormously 
increase the risk to the President. I had a long association with the President 
and was as desirous as anyone of protecting him. I did not believe that a letter 
-from the Agency asking the FBI to lay off this investigation on the spurious 
grounds that it would uncover covert operations would serve the President. 
Such a letter in the current atmosphere of Washington would become known 
prior to election day and what was now a minor wound could become a mortal 
wound. I said quite frankly that I would write such a letter only on direction 
from the President and only after explaining to him how dangerous I thought 
such an action would be to him and that, if I was really pushed on this matter, 
I would be prepared to resign. 

Gray thanked me for my frankness and said that this opened the way for 
fruitful cooperation between us. He would be frank with me too. He could not sup- 
press this investigation within the FBI. He had told Kleindienst this. He had 
told Ehrlichman and Haldeman that he would prefer to resign, but his resigna- 
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tion would raise many questions that would be detrimental to the President’s 
interests. He did not see why he or I should jeopardize the integrity of our orga- 
nizations to protect some middle-level White House figure who had acted imprud- 
ently. He was prepared to let this go to Ehrlichman, to Haldeman, or to Mitchell 
for that matter. He felt it important that the President should be protected from 
his would-be protectors. He had explained this to Dean as well as to Haldeman 
and Ehrlichman. He said he was anxious not to talk to Mitchell because he was 
afraid that at his confirmation hearings he would be asked whether he had talked 
to Mitchell about the Watergate Case and he wished to be in a position to reply 
negatively. He said he would like to talk to the President about it but he feared 
that a request from him to see the President would be misinterpreted by the 
media. I said that if I were directed to write a letter to him saying that future 
investigation of this case would jeopardize the security of the U.S. and covert 
operations of the Agency, I would ask to see the President and explain to him the 
disservice I thought this would do to his interests. The potential danger to the 
President of such a course far outweighed any protective aspects it might have 
for other figures in the White House and I was quite prepared to resign myself 
on this issue. Gray said he understood this fully and hoped I would stick to my 
guns. I assured him I would. 

Gray then said that though this was an awkward question, our mutual frank- 
ness had created a basis for a new and happy relationship between our two 
Agencies. I said the Memorandum I had given him described in detail the exact 
measure of Agency involvement or non-involvement in this case, including in- 
formation on Dahlberg and Daguerre. 

He thanked me again for my frankness and confidence and repeated that he 
did not believe that he could sit on this matter and that the facts would come out 
eventually. He walked me to the door. 

Vernon A. Walters, 
Lieutenant General , USA. 


Memorandum for Record 

July 13, 1972. 

On 12 July at 1415 I called on Acting FBI Director L. Patrick Gray at his 
office and saw him alone. 

I told him that shortly after I had seen him the last time and given him the 
memorandum concerning former CIA association of the suspects in the Water- 
gate Case, I had since discovered one additional item concerning Howard Hunt. 
I gave him the memorandum concerning the assistance given to Hunt which 
terminated in August 1971 when his demands escalated to an inappropriate level. 
We had assisted him following a request from the White House and it w’as our 
understanding that it was for the purpose of tracking down security leaks in the 
Government. 

He thanked me and said that this case could not be snuffed out and it would 
lead quite high politically. Dahlberg was in the clear. He had gotten the check 
from Maurice Stans and had deposited it in the Mexican bank. It was undoubtedly 
political money. Last Friday, the President had called him to congratulate him 
on the FBI action which had frustrated the airplane hijacking in San Francisco. 
Towards the end of the conversation the President asked him if he had talked to 
me about the case. Gray replied that he had. The President then asked him what 
his recommendation was in this case. Gray had replied that the case could not 
be covered up and it would lead quite high and he felt that the President should 
get rid of the people that were involved. Any attempt to involve the FBI or the 
CIA in this case could only prove a mortal wound (He used my words.) and 
would achieve nothing. The President then said, “Then, I should get rid of who- 
ever is involved no matter how high?” Gray replied that that was his recommenda- 
tion. The President then asked what I thought and Gray said that my views were 
the same as his. The President took it well and thanked Gray. Later that day 
Gray had talked to Dean and repeated the conversation to him. Dean had said, 
“Okay”. Gray had heard no more on the subject. He asked whether the President 
had spoken to me and I said he had on another matter but had not brought up 
this matter with me. 

Gray then said that the F.R. Attorney had subpoenaed the financial records 
of the Committee to Re-Elect the President. It had been suggested to him that 
he stop this. He had replied that he could not. Whoever wanted this done should 
talk to the Attorney General to see if there was any legal way to do this. He 
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could not. He said that he had told the President in £068 that he should beware 
of his subordinates who would try to wear his Commander-in-Chief's stripes. 
I agreed saying that in my view the President should be protected from his self- 
appointed protectors who would harm him while trying to cover their own 
ujj stakes. 

Gray said that our views coincided on this matter. He would resign on this 
issue if necessary and I said that in maintaining the integrity of our agencies 
we were rendering the President the best possible service. I, too, was quite pre- 
pared to resign on this issue. 

He thanked me for my frankness and said that we had established a warm 
personal and frank relationship at the outset of our tenure in our respective jobs. 

Vernon A. Walters, 
Lieutenant General , USA. 


Memorandum for Record 

28 July 1972. 

1. On Friday, 28 July 1072, at 1100 I called on the Acting Director of the FBI r 
L». Patrick Gray, in his office at the FBI Building. He saw me alone. I said I 
had come to clarify the last memorandum I had given him in reply to enquiries 
from Mr. Parham re “Cleo”. 

2. I said that “Cleo” was [deleted], electronics engineer who was in contact 
with Mr. Hunt during August of 1971. Mr. [deleted] supplied a Uher recorder 
pursuant to Mr. Hunt's request and assisted him to get it in shape to use for 
overt, not clandestine, recording of meetings with agents. There was no attempt 
to make the recorder useful for clandestine activities. Mr. [deleted] had two 
additional meetings, generated by a phone call to the above number (a sterile 
telephone in one of our offices), to straighten out some difficulty that had arisen 
with respect to the microphones. We never recovered the recorder. 

3. Aside from the above contact with respect to the recorder, there were con- 
tacts with Mr. Hunt with respect to false documents and disguise for himself 
and an associate. He was also loaned a clandestine camera, which was returned. 
We developed one roll of film for Mr. Hunt, of which we have copies showing 
some unidentifiable place, possible Rand Corporation. We had had no contact 
whatsoever with Mr. Hunt subsequent to 31 August 1971. 

4. He thanked me for this information and I added that when Hunt’s requests 
had escalated, we had terminated our assistance to him and had no further con- 
tact with him subsequent to 31 August 1971. He was grateful for this information. 

5. Gray asked me if the President had called me on this matter Rnd I replied 
that ho had not. Gray then said that a lot of pressure had been brought on him 
in this matter but he had not yielded. I replied that to destroy the intecrrity 
of our two Agencies would be the worst disservice we could do the President 
and I would not do It. He said he would not either. Gray then said the* this v s 
largely a money matter. Some heavy Texas money had given Barker the checks 
to convert into cash over zealousness business as to money and judgment 
was * * *. 

6. I told him that we intended to terminate the 965-9598 number and he 
nodded. Then he said, “This is a hell of a thing to happen to us at the outset of 
our tenure with our respective offices,” I agreed heartily. 

7. He thanked me for coming to see him and for maintaining such a frank 
and forthright relationship with him. I felt him a short unsigned memo em- 
bodying what I had told him. 

Vfrnon A. Walters 
Lieutenant General, USA . 

Memorandum for the Record 

February 9 , 1978. 

Subject : Telephone Call from John Dean. 

This evening at 6 :10 I received a telephone call from John Dean at the White 
House. Dean indicated that he wanted to discuss two topics. 

First/ he averted to a package of material that, had been sent to the Depart- 
ment of Justice in connection with the Watergate investigation. ITe suggested 
that Justice be requested to return this package to the Agency. The only item 
that would be left at Justice would be a card in the files indicating that a pack- 
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-age had been returned to the Agency, since the material in the package was no 
longer needed for purposes of the investigation. He indicated that the agency 
had originally provided these materials to the Department of Justice at the 
request of The Attorney General and Mr. Howard Peterson. 

The second subject that he raised was the pending investigation by the Senate 
•of the ITT affair in relation to the Chilean problem. He felt that this investiga- 
tion could be rather explosive. He also indicated that there might be some 
sensitive cables at the Agency that might be requested by the Senate investi- 
gators I indicated to him that while I had not seen any cables, I had been 
briefed on the subject and that the role of the government appeared to be 
clean. He expressed his delight at hearing this assessment. I indicated that I 
would look into the cables further. 

In this connection he mentioned that there is a hot story being passed about 
in the press, primarily instigated by Seymour Hersh of the New York Times. 
The story suggests that Sturgis, who sometimes goes by the code name Federini, 
was the individual responsible for the burglarizing of the Chilean Embassy in 
"Washington. He also indicated that he requested Senator Fulbright to request 
the Justice Department to produce Sturgis for the Senate hearings. 

I indicated that I would look further into the matter. He closed with some 
jovial remarks about being the bearer of bad tidings, and I inquired what the 
good news might be. Further references were made to pending appointments at 
the AEC. 

Shortly thereafter I discussed these matters with Bill Colby, who indicated 
that Sturgis has not been on the payroll for a number of years and that what- 
ever the allegations about the Chilean Embassy, the Agency has no connection 
at all. We also agreed that he would discuss the question of the package relating 
to the Watergate investigation with General Walters and a decision would be 
made with regard to the appropriate action. 

JRS. 

cc : General Walters. 


Memorandum of Conversation on February 21, 1973 

May 11 , 1978. 

At the request of the Director, Dr. Schlesinger, I called on Mr. John Dean 
at his office at the White House at 1430. I explained to him that, in connection 
with his request that the Agency ask the Department of Justice to return a 
package of material that had been sent to them in connection with the "Watergate 
investigation, it was quite impossible for us to request the return of this, as this 
would simply mean that a note would be left in the Department of Justice files 
that the material had been sent back to the Agency, and we had been asked not 
to destroy any material in any way related to this case. I again told him that 
there was no Agency involvement in this case and that any attempt to involve 
the Agency in it could only be harmful to the United States. He seemed dis- 
appointed. I then left. 

Vernon A. Walters, 

Lieutenant General , U.S.A., Deputy Director. 


4 CW R. Helms 
November 18, 1972 
11 :00 A to 11 :21 A 

1. One of my lawyers met with AUSA Silbert last week and asked a few 
•questions. 

2. I will go to AG first but I thought I should call on you first 

3. Documented answers to questions of AUSA. 

STATEMENT OF IT. GEN. VERNON A. WALTERS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 
OP CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE— Continued 

General Walters. Yes, Mr. Chairman, if I could I would like.to sort 
of establish what each of these documents, including the affidavit, were, 
and how they were written. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Yon may proceed as you would like to proceed. 

General Walters. As you know, on the covering note which I sent: 
along with the memorandum, I stated that these notes were intended- 
for my personal use only to refresh my memory. They were not in- 
house memoranda, as you read in the press. They were not circulated 
to anybody. To the best of my knowledge, I showed them only to Mr. 
Helms at the time they were written. 

As I say, they were never intended to provide a full, total record of 
what happened. 

When I returned from the Far East, I discussed this. 

Mr. Nedzi. Tell us when that was. 

General Walters. I believe, Mr. Chairman, it was — I returned on* 
the evening of the 10th of May, sir. 

On the 11th of May I discussed this with Dr. Schlesinger, and it 
was decided I would take copies of these memos to, as I recall it, the 
White House, the Assistant Attorney General, and Mr. Kleindienst. 

I went down to Mr. Buzhardt and showed them to him and he asked* 
me to leave them with him while he could look at them. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was this on May 11 ? 

General Walters. This was on May 11th, yes, sir. 

When I got back to the office, at OTA, I found that Dr. Schlesinger 
had asked anybody who had any knowledge of these matters to write 
out an affidavit, which I did. I did not have the memoranda or any 
copy in my possession at the time I wrote out the affidavit. 

The affidavit is more of a complete and sequential history than the 
notes which I jotted down, some of them written as much as 5 days 
after the fact. 

I think that about covers it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. The affidavit was written after the fact ? 

General Walters. I did not have the memoranda in my possession 
when I wrote the affidavit. I did not consult them to write the affidavit. 

Mr. Nedzi. You say some of them were ft days after the fact, some 
were 10 months after the fact, is that correct ? 

General Walters. Yes, sir. For instance, on the June 23d call with 
Director Helms on Ehrlichman and Haldeman was written on the 
28th. 

And on the 28th. also. I believe were written the record of the two 
talks on the 26th and 27th with Dean. 

Mr. Nedzt. General Walters, when did you leave for the Far East? 

General Walters. I left for the Far East, Mr. Chairman, on April 26. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have any discussions with anybody about this 
matter between February 21, when you mentioned that you had gone 
to see Mr. Dean to report that the CIA was not going to request the 
FBT for certain files 

General Walters. Right, sir. No, I don’t believe I did, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

It is hard in retrospect to reproduce this, but this whole thing, as 
I far as I was concerned, occurred in a 3-day period. It was a little 
longer actually. The first meeting was on the 23d, which was a Friday. 
Then I saw I)ean on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday. Following that, 
he left me alone. I had no further pressure on me. 

Mr. Nedzi. In your testimony last Wednesday you made reference 
to a July 14th date. 
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General Walters. Yes, I believe that is right, sir. I did go back to 
see him and he just asked me again. It was such a short conversation 
I did not make a record of it. That is the one with Dean ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

General Walters. Yes. He said “Have you discovered anything new, 
can you think of anything new,” and I said “No, I cannot.” 

Mr. Nedzi. And you had no conversations with respect to CIA in- 
volvement in the Watergate matter with anyone between February 21st 
when von saw Mr. Dean, and your departure for the Far East on 
April 26th? 

General Walters. Not specific conversations, Mr. Chairman. I 
couldn’t swear we didn't discuss the Watergate case with people from 
reading the newspapers, and so forth. But specific discussions concern- 
ing anything that involved me, no, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. You returned from the Far East on the 10th of May ? 

General Walters. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you read the memoranda ? 

General Walters. On the morning, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Of the 10th of May ? 

General Walters. No, on the 11th, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. The 11th. 

General Walters. I believe I came back so late I did not go into the 
office. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you read them carefully ? 

General Walters. Yes, sir, I read them pretty carefully. 

Mr. Nedzi. On the 12th of May you prepared the affidavit? 

General Walters. Right, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Based on the memoranda ? 

General Walters. Based on my recollection, rather than the memo- 
randa, sir. I no longer had the memoranda in my possession at the 
time I wrote the affidavit. 

Mr. Nedzi. Your recollection of the memoranda ? 

General Walters. My recollection of the facts, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. As refreshed by the memoranda ? 

General Walters. As refreshed by the memoranda, yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you show this memorandum, to which you 
refer on your covering note, to Mr. Helms ? 

General Walters. I would guess about the day I wrote it, sir, wdiich 
would be roughly the 28th. 

Mr. Nedzi. Of June 1972 ? 

General Walters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzt. At that time he pointed out to you that the expression 
“It is the President’s wish,” was not used ? 

General Walters. I don't think he actually said “It is the Presi- 
dent’s wish,” although that is implicit this is what he was saying. I 
didn't bother to correct it because the memorandum was not destined 
for circulation to anybody. However, as I explained in the covering 
memorandum, a number of the references I made in other conversa- 
tions showed T did not believe that was really the case. And I believe I 
cited w-here it was in the various other conversations. 

Mr. Nedzi. When you make memorandum for yourself, do yon nor- 
mally entitle it “Memorandum for Record,” and sign it, or at least have 
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typed there “Vernon A. Walters, Lieutenant General, USA,” and 
initial it ? 

General Walters. I believe so, sir, I believe I do. These are the only 
ones of this type I have ever made in my life. 

Normally they are documents of whatever organization I happen to 
be working for. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why would you say “Memorandum for Record,” if you 
didn't intend them to be a part of the record % This is initialed by you. 

General Walters. Yes. They never went to anybody, Mr. Chairman, 
-at the time. They were just to refresh my own memory. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were these typed by you ? 

General Walters. No, sir, they were typed by my secretary, who 
may well have put in the words, as far as I know. I don’t believe I 
dictated the words “Memorandum for the Record”. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have a copy of the memorandum? 

General Walters. Yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is that your initial next to the word “Record” where it 
says “Memorandum for Record” ? 

General Walters. On my copy I do not see one, sir. I must have 
photostated from one that was not. 

Do you have one, Jack — yes ; that is my initial. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why would you have to initial a memorandum if it 
wasn’t meant for the record, and which says it is “Memorandum for 
the Record”? 

General Walters. Sir, I perhaps misused the word “Record,” I cer- 
tainly didn’t intend to give it to anybody. 

Mr. Nedzi. Yet it is in your file. 

General Walters. It is in my personal safe, sir. I asked Mr. Helms if 
he wanted a copy. He said, “No, I don’t want a copy, you keep it.” So 
there was no distribution within the agency to anybody else. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. May I ask, Mr. Chairman, how are these copies of 
the records obtained, by court order ? 

Mr. Nedzi. In response to your question, from my personal knowl- 
edge they were presented to me by Mr. O’Neill on Friday. And I would 
like to inquire about that at this time. 

General Walters. I believe it was at the second meeting with the 
Senate Armed Forces Committee they asked me if I had made a rec- 
ord, I said I had. They asked me if I could get them and I said, “Mr. 
Buzhardt asked me to leave them with him to see if there was any- 
thing he might be worried about.” I was a little concerned to the ref- 
erence to the Chilean Embassy burglary, even though we didn’t have 
any part in that. While I was in the committee meeting Mr. Buzhardt 
called Dr. Schlesinerer and Dr. Schlesinger called me and said he had 
no claim of executive privilege and they could be delivered to the com- 
mittee, and were delivered to the committee that day. 

Mr. Nedzi. What day was this, do you know ? 

General Walters, ft was the day I testified the second time before 
the Senate Armed Sendees Committee, and that was the 17th. 

Mr. Nedzi. It was the day after you appeared at our committee 
hearing? 

General Walters. That is correct. 

Mr. Neozt. Who was the secretary who typed the memo? 

General Walters. My secretary, Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. Nancy Lewis. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Is she still in your office ? 

General Walters. Yes; she is, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Counsel has just mentioned, do you have a memorandum 
which is not initialed? 

General Walters. Yes; I do. . . 

The only thing I am wondering is if I may not have put that initial 
on there the morning I was iust reading it. because I see on these 
others it is not here. There is also an ink blotch at the top. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Do you have the original records with you ? 

General Walters. Wait a minute, this is the 29th — no, sir; the 
Senate Armed Services Committee has the original. 

I do not have the initial on this one. 

Mr. Nedzi. Does that mean there were more than one copy ? 

General Walters. That means there were copies made when we 
decided to take them down to the three people. 

Mr. Hogan. May I compare this with what he has, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

General Walters. The only conclusion I can draw from that is 
after these copies were made, I may have doodled that on there. This" 
is exactly the same copy I am sure. 

Mr. Nedzi. What made you doodle that on there, General Walters? 

General Walters. I don’t know, sir. I believe it is the same type- 
writer. 

Mr. Hogan. Let me show this to the chairman. 

General Walters. All right, fine. 

Mr. Hogan. Is this the original, General ? 

General Walters. No, sir; the original is in the hands of the Senate- 
Armed Services Committee. * 

Mr. Hogan. But yours was taken from their original ? 

General Walters. I believe it was, sir. It seems to be a photostat 
or Xeroxed copy of the same one. There seem to be the same typo- 
graphical peculiarities. 

I have a habit, Mr. Chairman, when I am giving anything, of put- 
ting a “W” on it to show I read it, nearly all papers that come across 
my desk. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why would you put “W”s on four of the memos and 
not on the rest of them ? 

General Walters. The only thing I can think of, sir; was habit. 

I realized there was no need for me to put a “W” on it. 

Mr. Nedzi. On your covering note, you use the language “Showing 
clearly I did not believe the President knew * * *” 

Would you refer the subcommittee to where it shows clearly that 
you do not believe that, or did not believe that ? 

General Walters. My copy, on my memorandum on the conversa- 
tion of the 26th of June, Mr. Chairman, dated the 28th of June, on 
the second page, at the end of the second paragraph, and at that point 
“the scandal would be 10 times greater if such action could only bo 
done upon direction at the highest level and those who were not 
touched by the matter now would be.” That is the first reference. 

Mr. Nedzi. That shows clearly that you didn’t believe that the 
President knew anything about it? 

General Walters. I believe so, sir; to my mind it did. If I may go 
on. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

(General Walters. On the 29th, on the memorandum dated the 29th 
*of June, on the conversation of the 27th of June, “agency involvement 
by direction at the highest level would undoubtedly become known 
sooner or later and would then reach people who were still unin- 
volved.” 

Mr. Nedzi. That indicates clearly the President didn’t know? 
General Walters. It indicated my belief to that effect, sir. 

On the 29th of June memorandum of the talk of the 28th of June, 
the last paragraph on the page, “* * * but if there were agency in- 
volvement, it could be only at Presidential directive and the political 
risks that were concomitant appeared to me to be unacceptable. At 

E resent there was a high explosive bomb but intervention such as he 
ad suggested would transform it into a megaton hydrogen bomb. The 
present caper was awkward and unpleasant. Directed intervention by 
the agency could be electorally mortal if it became known and the 
chances of keeping it secret were almost nil.” 

Mr. Nedzi. How do you conclude from that it showed clearly that 
the President did not know ? 

General Walters. I didn’t say it showed clearly the President 
didn't- know. I said it was my belief he wasn’t involved. My belief 
was based principally on the fact I thought the President was too 
experienced to be involved in anything as stupid as this. 

Mr. Nedzi. That is something else. There is nothing in this memo- 
randa that I can see that* indicates clearly to any reasonable man the 
President didn’t know. 

General Walters. On the memorandum of the 6th of July my talk 
with Mr. Gray — the bottom of the page : 

To implicate the Agency would not serve the President but would enormously 
increase ttie risk to the President. 

I had a long association with the President, and was as desirous as 
anyone of protecting him. I did not believe a letter from the Agency 
asking the FBI to lay off this investigation on the spurious grounds 
it would uncover covert operations would serve the President. Such 
a letter in a covert atmosphere would become known. On the next page 
of the same memorandum, that is page 2 of that memorandum of my 
conversation with Mr. Gray on the 6th of July, I said : 

If I were directed to write a letter to him saying that future investigation of 
this case would jeopardize the security of the U.S. and covert operations of the 
Agency, I would ask to see the President and explain to him the disservice I 
thought this would do to his interests. The potential danger to the President of 
such a course outweighed any protective aspects it might have for other figures 
in the White House and I was quite prepared to resign myself on this issue. 

I believe there is one more reference, and that is in my conversation 
with Mr. Gray on the 12th of July, in a memorandum dated July 13, 
the second page of it, the end of the paragraph, at the top of the page : 

I agreed saying that in my view the President should be protected from his 
self-appointed protectors who would harm him while trying to cover their own 
mistakes. 

Mr. Nedzi. General Walters, will you now for the record define what 
you meant bv “The President. knew”? 

General Walters. The President knew, sir ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. Knew what ? 
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General Walters. If the President was aware in advance of the plan 
to hug the Watergate. 

Or did he know about what Mr. Dean was trying to get me to do. 

No, sir, I do not believe he did, because when I said to Mr. Dean, “If 
you push me on this, I will ask to see the President,” he pushed no 
further. 

That was the ond of mv dealings with Mr. Dean, pretty much, except 
for f he 14th of T uly meeting. 

Mr. Ned*i. You are defining as “knew” in advance of the bugging, 
an^ also what Mr. Denn was trying to do, generally speaking? 

General Walters. Yes, sir. 

Mv. Nfdzt. How did you understand, or what did you understand the 
middle of the third paragraph of your July 13 memorandum — this is 
Committee No. 0 — of vour meeting with Mr. Gray on July 12? 

General Walterr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did you understand those words to mean toward 
the end of the conversation. “The President asked him if he had talked 
to a boot ^he case” et cetera ? 

General Walters. I presume he wanted to know what my recom- 
mendation was. 

Mr. Nedzi. How can he know what vour recommendation was if he 
didn’t know anything about it — information about what ? 

General Walters. He asked Gray whether Gray had spoken to me. 
Grav said be had. 

He said “What does Walters think ?” * 

Mr. Nedzi. About what ? 

' J ennral Walters. About Dean’s attempt to get me to implicate the 
CIA, I presume. 

Mr. Nfdzt. Didn’t he have to know what Dean was doing? 

Genera 1 IV'm.tpps I don’t know. sir. I presume Gray must have told 
him something. T did not talk to the President. 

Then how can you say it shows clearly the President 

didn’t know ? 

General Walters. Sir, in my mind it was perfectly clear that he did 
not know. I had had no indication. When I said let me talk to the 
President, they called off the whole thing. 

Mr. Neo^t. Is this no indication — this paragraph ? 

General Walters. The onlv conclusion I can draw from that, sir, is I 
presume Mr. Gray bad told him what I had told Gray in the previous 
meeting about my talk with Dean. 

That was the only conclusion I drew from that, that Gray had told 
the President about my conversation with Mr. Dean. 

Mr. Nedzi. Didn’t the President have knowledge of what Dean was 
trying to do? 

General Walters. I don’t know sir, I don’t know what Gray told 
him. You would have to ask Mr. Gray what it was he told him. 

Mr. Nedzt. You are quoting the President here. 

General Walters. I am quoting Mr. Gray quoting the President, 
sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. That is correct. 

This is what Mr. Gray told you, isn’t it ? 

General Walters. To the best of my recollection, that is correct, 
yes, sir. 
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Mr. Nedzi. There are quotation marks around the words. 

General Walters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. General Walters, I don’t understand how you can say 
that this memoranda shows clearly that the President didn t know. 

General Walters. I am sorry, sir, that is what it meant to rne. It 
d id not occur to me the President knew . 

Mr. Nedzi. You don’t see any inconsistency in what you are saying 
right now ? 

General Walters. Not right now, sir. Perhaps in reflection I may, 
but right now I do not. As soon as I threatened to go and see the Presi- 
dent that was the end of the story. I had the impression of people 
who were very much afraid he would find out. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why do you suppose the President would say, then, I 
should get rid of whoever is involved, no matter how high? 

Why would he say that if he didn’t know ? 

General Walters. I would presume Mr. Gray had told him what 
was going on, as far as Mr. Gray knew. I told Mr. Gray in some 
detail 

Mr. Nedzi. In that event he had knowledge of something going 
on. didn’t he ? 

General Walters. I would presume Mr. Gray had told him. sir. 

I had no personal knowledge that he had knowledge. I knew only 
from what Mr. Gray told me. 

Mr. Nedzi. I am asking you for your interpretation of these com- 
ments. Now you are telling me you presumed Mr. Gray told him, so he 
kn°w. 

General Walters. My interpretation is, and T mav be wrong, that 
Mr. Gray told him there were obviously some people attempting to 
put the blame on CIA, and perhaps the FBI. as I understood it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Isn’t that what Dean was trying to do ? 

General Walters. I believe so, sir. 

Mr. Nedzt. Then the President did know what was going on ? 

General Walters. Sir, I don’t know in detail he knew what was 
going on. I am talking from hearsay evidence. 

Mr. Fob Wilson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzt. Yes, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Did you believe Gray when he told you he talked 
to the President ? 

General Walters. I had no reason not to believe him, sir. I had a 
hi^ opinion of Mr. Grav, a verv favorable opinion. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Tf you did believe Gray, you had a pretty strong 
op^mn +he 'President Vnew, did you not ? 

General Walters. There was some effort to contuse the is*”e, T 
bad talked to Dean, and how much he told the President, Mr. Gray 
did pot +ell me. 

Mr. Melvin Price. Mr. Chairman. 

In that languaro, last Fridav the President called him to mnorrafn- 
late him on the FBT action which had frustrated the airplane hiiaoked 
to San Francisco. Toward the end of the conversation the President 
asked him if he had talked to me about the case. What case was he talk- 
ing about. 

General Walters. Sir, I don’t remember in detail. That is what I 
remember his saying. 
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Mr. Melvin Price. He wasn’t talking about the hijacking, was he? 

General Walters. No, sir. 

Mr. Melvix Price. There was only one other case 

General Walters. I don’t believe he was talking about the hijack- 
ing at all, sir. 

Sir. Fisher. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Fisher. 

Sir. Fisiier. General Walters, I heard your testimony the other 
day, and read your affidavit, which I thought was very clear discus- 
sion of your memory of what happened a year ago. 

You did have the benefit of drawing upon some notes you had made 
at the time 

General Walters. I had read them earlier in the day, yes, sir 

Mr. Fisher [continuing]. For your own information. 

I think in evaluating the remarks that your memorandum contained 
about quoting Dean as saying “It is the President’s wish” 

General Walters. No, that was Mr. Haldeman that was about. 

Sir. Fisher. Oh, that was Haldeman — “it was the President’s wish 
that they call on FBI Acting Director” and so forth. 

I would have to interpret that and analyze it in the light of the man 
who was saying it, if he did say it. Your memory now is that he didn’t 
actually use those words? 

General Walters. At the time I wrote this memorandum. 5 days 
later. I thought he had. When I spoke to Mr. Helms, he said “I don’t 
think he mentioned the President’s name,” and I said “Come to think 
about it, I don't either.” This is the only meeting I ever had with Sir. 
Haldeman in the period since I have been Deputy Director at CIA. I 
have been told when he wanted things, he often used this phrase. I do 
not know from personal experience, because this is the only conversa- 
tion I had with him. 

Mr. Fisher. Sure. It could very well be, if he did use it he was doing 
it in order to impress you with how much authority he was throwing 
around when he seemed to be doing a lot of that ? 

General Walters. Sir, when I was an aide to a general during the 
war. he wanted something or I wanted something difficult to get, I 
would say “We have a requirement for,” the “we” being somewhat 
vague, and that produced results. 

Mr. Fisiier. You thought it over, testified a half dozen times before 
several committees. You read your memorandum. You are under oath 
now. What is your best judgment and best memory now as to whether 
the words “the President” was used ? 

General Walters. I would say no. It was not used. I said to Mr. 
Gray a couple days later it was implicit but not used. 

Mr. Fisiier. That is all. 

Mr. Xedzt. Thank you, Mr. Fisher. 

General Walters, 'when you appeared before this subcommittee on 
May 16th, you made this kind of reference to the meeting which was 
held, the first meeting on June 23, with Mr. Helms, Ehrlichman, Mr. 
Haldeman and yourself. 

General Walters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. You said Mr. Helms said there was no involvement by 
the CIA in the Watergate bugging, but an investigation of the finan- 
cial part of it might uncover some methods or techniques by which 
the Agency moved money. 
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That is not quite the same thing as the Agency being involved in 
the bugging. 

Now, at that time, we were discussing the fact, as testified to, that 
Mr. Helms had indicated to Mr. Haldeman and Mr. Ehrlichman that 
he had talked to Mr. Gray the preceding day. 

General Walters. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. And had told them there was no involvement in the 
Watergate? 

General Walters. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Here you are telling us involvement by the CIA is not 
the same as uncovering assets. 

You were describing the difference between involvement and un- 
covering assets. 

I want to refer you to your memorandum dated June 28, 1972, in 
the third paragraph, “Memorandum to the Committee No. 2”, you state 
the following: 

Director Helms said that he had talked to Gray on the previous day and had 
made plain to him that the Agency was not behind this matter, that it was not 
connected with it and none of the suspects were working for, nor had worked 
for, the Agency in the last 2 years. He had told Gray that none of his investiga- 
tion was touching any covert projects of the Agency, current or ongoing. 

General Walters. That is right. 

Mr. Nedzi. If he had told him that, the day before, apparently he 
had told him that pursuant to some review of the problem within the 
Agency, and yet you went to Mr. Gray on that afternoon with a lie that 
the Agency was involved in — that the FBI may uncover some CIA 
assets. 

General Walters. Sir, I would like to recreate the atmosphere of 
this. This is the Chief of Staff to the President telling me that further 
investigation might uncover some of the CIA’s assets. “Projects” is an 
entirely different thing, “Activities” is an entirely different thing. 
There might be some dormant channel. I doubt if Mr. Helms or I 
would know all of the channels and all of the assets the CIA might 
have for such projects. There was no lie involved on my part. I did 
not know that the White House did not have better information than 
I had. Sometimes the Agency has supported certain White House 
projects overseas, and there might have been something being done in 
Mexico that I did not know about. 

I did not say it would uncover activities, I said it might uncover 
methods or channels for moving the money back and forth. Mr. Helms 
himself was there. He knew that he did not know all of the assets and 
channels and so forth of the Agency. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Just a moment. Mr. Wilson. 

On page 196 of the testimony, this is what Mr. Helms said : 

I said to General Walters that I thought that was going too far, he shouldn’t 
go that far in speaking to Mr. Gray. He should only go as far as to say that if 
Mr. Gray in his investigation ran into any CIA operations in Mexico, he should 
remember about the delimitation agreement between the FBI and the CIA and 
advise the CIA that he had done so. 

Now, that doesn’t indicate to me that there was any doubt in any- 
body’s mind about whether some CIA assets were going to ba 
uncovered. 
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General Walters. Sir, I had been in the Agency six weeks at the 
time. I went to Mr. Gray and referred specifically to the agreement be- 
tween the FBI and CIA. And he said he would be mindful of that 
agreement. He apparently knew what I was talking about and said he 
would observe it. 

Mr. Nedzi. At the time this approach was made to you, General Wal- 
ters, was there any doubt in your mind about what the ultimate inten- 
tion was, the reason for the approach ? 

General Walters. My impression was, Mr. Chairman, that some- 
thing was wrong, and that the option of blaming the ClA for it was 
being explored, as indeed it was on three separate occasions. 


Mr. Nedzi. Why do you use the word “option” ? 
General Walters. I < 


don’t think any definite decision had been made 
by Mr. Dean or whoever else was working with him on how they were 
going to handle it. 

Mr. Nedzi. To name somebody other than the culprits ? 

General Walters. When I went to see Mr. Dean, sir, he said the 
FBI is investigating this case on the basis of three assumptions. It 
was done by the Committee to Reelect the President; it was done by 
the CIA ; or it was done by somebody else. I said I don’t know who 
did it, but I can tell you the CIA did not do it. 

Mr. Nedzi. When you say “three assumptions,” did you regard those 
as assumptions which an investigator would pursue in pursuing the 
truth? 

General Walters. I would think so. 

Mr. Nedzi. Or were their assumptions in an effort to pin the blame on 
somebody other than the true culprits ? 

General Walters. Sir, in the atmosphere at this time there was not 
all this atmosphere of wrong-doing. It is very difficult to go back to 
what was going on at this time. 

Mr. Nedzi. Because nobody knew about it ? 

General Walters. Because nobody knew about it. And the idea there 
was high-level hanky-panky going on, this is unthinkable. It is not 
the atmosphere of today. It is the atmosphere of the week after this 
happened. 

This man called me in and tried to get me to accept blame for my 
organization, and I refused. 

As I refused on two subsequent occasions, and he then left me alone. 

Mr. Nedzi. Throughout all of your conversations, however, even 
with Mr. Gray, you always referred to such things as “Mr. Gray under- 
stood what I was conveying to him. He would buy” — you said that he 
understood the situation was awkward, and all that jroes with it. 

Didn’t this suggest that there was something definitely wrong? 

General Walters. Yes, it did, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. And as a matter of fact, this whole line was — the line I 
am referring to is the one that CIA assets would be uncovered — was 
not in the cards at all from the very beginning, as a realistic concern? 

General Walters. When the Chief of Staff to the President tells me 


something about an organization I joined 6 weeks before, and I have no 
reason to suspect him of anything, I think it would be very difficult to 
ask me to say immediately I realized something evil was afoot. 

Mr. Nedzi. General Walters, could you tell the subcommittee what 
was cut out of the one memorandum that we have ? 
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General Walters. Dean said to me, “Wasn’t Baker involved in the 
burglary of the Chilean Embassy?” Well, I knew nothing about the 
burglary of the Chilean Embassy. I knew nothing concerned with this. 
All this occurred before I came to work for the Agency, and I didn’t 
know what he was talking about. That is the only phrase I believe 
that was cut out, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. This is what accounts for the blank in the memorandum 
we have ? 

General Walters. When he was trying to get me to admit CIA in- 
volvement he said to me, “But, oh, wasn’t Baker involved in the bur- 
glary at the Chilean Embassy?” but which burglary I knew nothing 
of at the time, and only subsequently found out. 

Mr. Maury. Mr. Chairman, I can show you the original if you like. 
Mr. Nedzi. Would you read the words for the record? 

Mr. Maury. Yes, sir, I will. 

I will read from the memorandum of June 28, 1972. 

The third paragraph of which begins : 

I said that I had discussed this with Director Helms and I was quite sure that 
the Agency was not in any way involved and I knew that the Director wished to 
distance himself and the Agency from the matter. Dean then asked whether I was 
snre that the Agency was not involved. He believed that Baker had been involved 
in a clandestine try into tbe Chilean Embassy. 

Mr. Bray. May I ask one question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. Has there been any determination about the burglarizing 
of the Chilean Embassy ? 

Mr. Maury. Yes, sir, we investigated that, and found we had not 
been involved in this, but it was something that had happened without 
our knowledge as far as I have been able to determine. And certainly 
not with our active participation, sir. 

But he had heard of it, and therefore simply brought it up, I suppose 
as possibly relevant in this connection. 

Mr. Bray. Have there been any arrests regarding it ? 

Mr. Maury. Not that I am aware, but I can look into it. I will be 
glad to get the facts and bring them to you in the next day or 2, sir. 

Mr. Bray. The reason I asked that, because naturally if that is dis- 
cussed — has it been discussed in the papers yet ? 

General Walters. I had thought not. But when I talked to the prose- 
cuter, Mr. Silbert, he told me it had surfaced in the press, which I 
did not realize. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. One point I don’t quite understand, General. When 
you appeared before and we discussed your deposition of May 12, and 
we pointed out where you said in the deposition : 

I went over and told Mr. Gray I had been directed by top-flight White House 
officials to tell him that further investigation into the Mexican aspects of the 
Watergate episode might jeopardize some of the Agency’s covert actions. 

Then you later said it was Mr. Haldeman that told you to say that. 
General Walters. The second time I saw Mr. Gray I told him. I 
didn’t tell him the name of Haldeman and Ehrlichman, but I told him 
exactly the whole genesis of the whole thing. 
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Mr. Bob Wilson. In your memorandum of the 28th of June, where 
you called upon the Acting Director, Mr. Gray, you say Gray said : 

This was the most awkward matter to come up during election year, and he 
would see what he could do. I repeated that if the investigation were pushed 
south of the border it could trespass upon some of our covert projects. In view 
of the fact that the five men involved were under arrest it would be best to keep 
the matter off there. 

It seems to me it sounds like you are selling pretty hard, you are 
not just carrying the message that the White House wanted you to 
do it, but you are arguing pretty strongly 

General Walters. I was told to get that message to him, sir. I was 
directed to get that specific message to him. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Didn’t you feel very strongly it shouldn’t be done? 

General Walters. I had some misgivings, sir, but as I say, I didn’t 
have the background I now have. Coming from the No. 2 man in the 
White House, I didn’t have any reason at that time. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. You realized in talking to Mr. Dean this was a 
•pretty bad thing, and it could be — well, it could cause a lot of prob- 
lems. You had a crystal ball there, as to what was going to happen 

General Walters. Sir, after I saw Mr. Gray the first time I went 
back to the Agency to check to see if there was any truth in this al- 
legation. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Truth in what allegation ? 

General Walters. It would uncover methods or means of trans- 
mitting money. I went back to the Agency and I checked this with 
our geographical people and they said “No/’ that is why. When I went 
to see Mr. Dean on Monday, this having happened on Friday, I was 
able to tell him there wasn’t any involvement. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. You weren’t just a good soldier taking orders from 
the White House ? 

General Walters. Sir, if I hadn’t been a soldier, and the Chief Ad- 
viser to the President told me to do something, I think a soldier or a 
civilian would have done the same thing I did. Maybe not all. Maybe 
there are sortie people that would have refused. 

Mr. Nedzi. I want to thank you for bringing this to my attention, 
because a point has been made of it. The language used m your affi- 
davit, General Walters, “is some of the Agency’s covert actions in 
that area?” You are referring to covert actions in your memorandum 
dated 28 June relating to your meeting with Ehrlichman and Hakle- 
man on June 23. You say that Helms had told Gray that none of his 
investigation was touching any covert projects of the Agency. 

General Walters. That is right, sir. If I used the word “projects” 
in the second place I made a mistake. What I was told is if the in- 
vestigation was pursued on the money, it might uncover some of the 
Agency’s assets, that is, people, or some of the Agency’s methods for 
moving money to and from Mexico. That is what I understood about it. 

Mr. Nedzi. General Walters, it strikes me there are an awful lot of 
mistakes being made in the last week. We all grant the mistakes that 
were made back in June. 

General Walters. Sir, this is almost a year ago. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why would you make a statement like, “in view of the 
fact that the five men involved were under arrest it would be best to 
taper the matter off there?” 
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General Walters. I believe that I was told to use those exact words 
by Mr. Haldeman, sir. Since the men are now under arrest, it is best 
not to continue this investigation in Mexico — not anywhere else, in 
Mexico. 

Mr. Nedzi. Yet, that does not appear in your memorandum cover- 
ing the J une 23 meeting ? 

General Walters. No, sir, I said before, these notes did not purport 
being a verbatim record of what happened. I wrote that memorandum 
5 days after I talked to Mr. Haldeman. 

Mr. Nedzi. You didn’t recall it then, but you recall it almost a year 
later? 

General Walters. I don’t follow, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. My point is, it seems to me that the memorandum which 
you prepared 5 days after events has a great deal more authenticity 
than your recollection 10 months after. 

General Walters. I think that would be correct ; ves, sir. 

But I am quite certain when I said “taper off, I mean in Mexico 
only. Mr. Helms had enjoined me “Do not get outside of the Mexican 
field.” 

Mr. Nedzi. General Walters, you repeatedly testified that in your 
conversations with Mr. Dean you stated that the responsible parties 
should be fired. 

General Walters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nezdi. Where in any of your memorandums for the record, did 
that appear? 

General Walters. Sir, I did not put it down. It appears in my con- 
versation with Mr. Gray, when I told him of my conversation with 
Dean 

Mr. Nedzi. It does not say you told that to Dean. You told that to 
Mr. Gray. 

General Walters. Mr. Gray, that is right, but I am sure I told it 
to Dean also, sir, on each occasion I am sure I told it to him. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why would you not make a reference to it, if vou make 
a reference to it with respect to your conversation with Mr. Gray? 

General Walters. Sir, I did not make a memorandum as to my 
threat to resign, but I threatened to resign in all three of the notes. 

Mr. Nedzi. I was going to get to that. Why did you tell Mr. Dean 
you are threatening to resign, or that the responsible parties should 
fee fired? For what? 

General Walters. For trying to cover this whole thing up and im- 
plicate us. 

Mr. Nedzi. This was something to be covered up ? 

General Walters. My impression was he was obviously trying to 
cover up something, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did he tell you to do? 

General Walters. He asked me to have the CIA assume the respon- 
sibilities and pay the bail for these men in jail ; and I said I couldn’t 
do it. 

Mr. Nedzi. You took issue with him and you were satisfied. Why 
would that provoke the comment of firing responsible parties and 
threatening to resign ? 

General Walters. Sir, he kept on coming back to me on this issue, 
couldn t the Agency, wouldn’t the Agency, can’t the Agency ? That is 
wnat provoked my threat to resign. 
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Mr. Nedzi. The difficulty I have in assessing your memoranda which 
were prepared shortly after the event, and in understanding why a 
comment of that sort which is obviously of moment^far more sx^ifi- 
cant than any of the comments you made— would not be included m 
the memorandum when it was included with respect to your conver- 
sations with Mr. Bray? . , 

General Walters. No question that it should have been. 

Mr. Nedzi. Not only that, General Walters, but at this late date, it 

is entirely self-serving; is it not? . , . 

General Walters. Sir, Mr. Helms, I believe— I came back and told 
Mr. Helms of my threat to resign and Mr. Helms said : 

I don’t care whether you resign or don’t resign, you can’t be the goat In this. 
I will protect the agency. 


I believe he so testified. 

Mr. Nedzi. There is no evidence to corroborate that? 

General Walters. I believe Mr. Helms has so testified before one 
of the committees. I have seen it in his evidence. I told Mr. Helms 
on all three occasions I would resign. He has testified before one of 
the committees— I have seen the transcript in which he said to me: 


I don’t care whether you want to resign or not, it Is the agency that has to 
be protected and you are not going to do it 

Mr. Bob Wilson. The Agency was not going to be the fall guy. 

General Walters. The Agency was not going to be the fall guy. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. You were not going to be the fall guy? 

General Walters. The Agency, sir. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Oh. 

Mr. Nedzi. In your memorandum of June 28, on your June 26 meet- 
ing. following the conversation, and at that time you had threatened 
to resign? 

General Walters. I am not sure the first time or second two times. 
I threatened at least two out of the three times. I don’t know what 
the dates of Mr. Helms’ testimony to that effect is, but I have a feeling 
it is right after I talked to Dean the first time. 

Mr. Nedzi. In the last paragraph of that memorandum, number 
four, for the benefit of the committee, you stated: 


He then asked if I could think of any way we (CIA) could help. I said I 
could not think of any, but I would discuss the matter with the Director and 
would be in touch with him. 


General Walters. Y es, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did he mean when he said he wanted Agency help ? 

General Walters. I did not know, sir. I said I would talk to the 
Director and phrase Mr. Dean’s question to him. However, I felt I 
was fully cognizant of the Director’s feelings in this matter. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did you think he meant ? 

General Walters. I had no idea what he meant, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Are you serious, General, you had no idea what he meant 
at this time? 

General Walters. Mr. Chairman, please, I don’t want to be in a 
position of saying I didn’t think he was doing anything unusual. I 
aid. I so testified before the Senate Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. Nedzi. But you are not testifying that way now, and I have 
to say your testimony today is less than candid. 
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General Walters. Mr. Chairman, from the very beginning of my 
first conversation with Dean, it was obvious he was exploring the 
option of unloading the blame for this on the CIA. Who really did it* 
I don’t know. He never admitted to me who did it from the begi nnin g 

to the end. # . 

Mr. Nedzi. It was your impression when he asked you this question, 

he was asking you to help in that ? 

General Walters. That is right. As I told him, I had no authority 
of my own. I was Deputy and I had authority only where delegated. 
I felt it my duty to report back to Mr. Helms. Mr. Helms reiterated 
his instructions to me and I went back to Dean the next day and told 
him “Nothing doing.” 

There was never any question from the beginning in my mind he 
was exploring the option of covering somethmg up, but after three 
attempts with me, he stopped. 

Mr. Nedzi. In your memo dated June 29, covering your June 28 
meeting with John Dean, you said : 

That the Director’s meeting with Patrick Gray, FBI Director, was canceUed, 
and that John Ehrlichman had suggested that Gray deal with me instead. 

Why was that? 

General Walters. I do not know, sir, that is all he said to me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why do you suppose he said this ? 

General Walters. I have no idea, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Again you have no idea ? 

General Walters. I have absolutely no idea, Mr. Chairman, why he 
did. 

Mr. Nedzi. We will leave the record that way. 

And in that memorandum you said, “the problem was how to stop 
the FBI investigation beyond the five suspects.” Was that your 
responsibility ? 

General Walters. No, sir. That was his. He is saying this, not me. 
This is Dean saying this. 

Mr. Nedzi. Which clearly suggests something illegal, does it not? 

General Walters. That was my impression, sir, he was exploring the 
possibility of doing something illegal. Not that he had done it, but he 
was exploring the possibility of doing it. 

Mr. Nedzi. General Walters, last Wednesday when you appeared be- 
fore the committee I posed a question to you, and prior to my posing 
the question, you stated in your affidavit that perhaps the Cubans were 
anti-Castro and might have had a hand in it. CIA did not. 

I inquired why you made that statement, to which you responded : 

He said to me, who could have done this? How could this have been done? Who 
would have had an interest in this? I noticed there was a large number of Cubans 
Involved in this situation. I presumed the Cubans wanted to know what the 
policy of both parties would be, this is why I made it. I don’t think there is any 
deep significance. He was almost pleadingly asking me for some theory, for some- 
thing that would help him out in this. 

General Walters. Right, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Let me conclude, General. 

In your Memorandum No. 6, for the benefit of the subcommittee on 
page 2 : 

He then asked if I had any ideas, and I said that this affair already had a 
strong Cuban flavor, and everyone knew the Cubans were conspiratorial and 
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anxious to know what the policy of both parties would be towards Castro. They 
therefore bad a plausible motive for attempting this amateurish job which any 
skilled technician would deplore. This might be costly, but it would be plausible. 

Now, why did you say that might be costly ? 

General Walters. I thought that they would have to investigate to 
see whether this would be tine case. I did not — if the implication is I 
was suggesting to him that he blame the Cubans 

Mr. Nedzi. That is the clear implication, General. I don’t think there 
is any comparison between your response to the subcommittee last 
Wednesday and this statement in the memorandum. 

General Walters. Sir, all I can tell you is that I did not — and it is 
perfectly obvious to me he could not blame anybody for something 
that had not done it. He had tried with me, and he had failed. 

Mr. Nedzi. He suggested this ? 

General Walters. I had read in the paper about this time a story to 
the effect that it might have been the Cubans who were interested in 
knowing what the policy of the Democratic National Committee would 
be that might have done it. There were a number of people involved 
in the Cuban community in Miami, and this is one of the assumptions 
I put out. 

In retrospect, I shouldn’t have done it, I can see that clearly, but 
that was not my intention at the time. 

Mr. Nedzi. There are a number of things you shouldn’t have done in 
retrospect. 

General Walters. I readily acknowledge that. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why did Dean come up with this response : 

He agreed this was the best tack to take, but it might cost half a million dollars. 

General Walters. I presume to investigate it, Mr. Chairman. I 
didn’t know what means he had of establishing whether this was so or 
not. This is Mr. Dean’s statement. What he meant by it is not clear to 
me. I thought he meant they would have to investigate it and try to find 
it out, and it would cost a lot of money to go through the investigation. 
These are fragmentary notes. I did not write out the whole thing. 

Mr. Nedzi. I don’t regard this as a fragmentary note. I regard your 
response to the subcommittee last week as fragmentary. 

General Walters. I am sorry, sir. That is the way I remember it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Following that comment: 

He said that be felt that Gray’s cancellation of his appointment with Director 
Helms might well be reversed In the next few hoars. 

General Walters. And he added no explanation, and I did not know 
what he meant, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. General Walters, during our hearing last week, I had 
initiated an inquiry with respect to why you did not advise Mr. Gray of 
what you had discovered with respect to assets in Mexico. Mr. Slatin- 
shek pursued that line of inquiry later in the hearing, to which you 
responded that you were dealing with Dean, and you assumed that 
Dean would have told Mr. Gray about this. 

General Walters. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. I am paraphrasing you correctly? 

General Walters. I believe so, sir. 
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Mr. Nedzi. In your memorandum on July 5, No. 7 for the benefit 
of the committee, let me just read your testimony on page 16. You 
said: 

To be perfectly honest, when Mr. Gray called me I was somewhat surprised 
he was still unaware of the fact I had told Dean that there was no further Agency 
Interest. 

Your memorandum of that conversation, dated July 5, that day, 
indicates the following : 

On July 5, 1972, at 8 :50 p.m. I received a phone call from the Acting Director 
of the FBI, L. Patrick Gray. He said that the pressure on him to continue the In- 
vestigation were great and unless he had a document from me to the effect that 
their (FBI) investigation was endangering national security be would have to 
go ahead with the investigation of Dahlberg and Daguerre. He had talked to 
John Dean. I said I could not give him an immediate answer. 

Now, were you surprised by anything in that conversation? 

General Walters. 1 was surprised, yes, sir. First of all I didn’t want 
to talk to him on the telephone. Secondly, I wanted to talk to Mr. Helms 
to make sure our position was the same. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why didn’t you want to talk to him on the telephone ? 

General Waltebs. I didn’t think it was a wise idea, sir. 1 could 

? o the next morning and tell him we had no connection whatsoever. 

did not want to give him a snap answer as the Deputy, until I 
checked with the Director. The Director indicated to me we had no 
interest in this, and I so told Mr. Gray the next morning. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you feel it important to get back to Mr. Gray 
immediately to advise him of this ? 

General Waltebs. I probably should hpve, sir, but again I felt I 
should consult Mr. Heims to make absolutely sure. This was the 
end of the day, at 5:50 p.m., and it was the following morning I 
told him. 

Mr. Nedzi. Upon your return, or at the time that Mr. Schlesinger— 
Dr. Schlesinger came aboard as Director of CIA, how much of this 
information did you tell him ? 

General Waltebs. I told him about the meeting with Haldeman 
and Ehrliohman, and my visit to Mr. Gray. I tola him of my three 

talks with Mr. Dean in a general way, that he tried to get 

Mr. Nedzi. When was this ? 

General Walters. I would say this was either in late January or 
early February, Mr. Chairman. It was prior to Mr. Dean’s call to 
him. He was aware of the fact at the time Mr. Dean called him, and 
Mr. Dean called him on February 9, so it was prior to that. 

Mr. Nedzi. How much detail did you give Dr. Schlesinger? 
General Walters. Not too much of the detail. I said, roughly, Mr. 
Haldeman, Mr. Fhrlichman had called me to the White House, and 
Mr. Helms. They told me to go to Dean and to Gray and tell Gray 
that if the investigation of the Mexican financial part were pursued, 
it might uncover some of the Agency’s assets, and that Mr. Helms 
had said none of the Agency’s projects that he knew of were affected 
by this, and then I came back to the Agency, that I checked, and 
then I went back to Mr. Dean on Monday morning when he sent for 
me and told him we were not interested in this, that we had none of 
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our assets that could be exposed by this, and we would not accept any 
responsibility for it. 

I told him of the two other approaches. I believe, but I am not 
sure — I am pretty sure I did — the question of bail and salaries, and 
I told him I couldn’t do it, and at the end of it, Mr. Schlesinger’s 
comment was “Nice people.” 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you show him these memorandums ? 

General Walters. No, sir ; I don’t believe I did. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you apprise him of these memorandums ? 

General Walters. He had them — I don’t know exactly when, sir. 
He had them some time ago. He had them available some time ago. 

Mr. Nedzi. When you sav “available,” he had them available as 
soon as he came aboard, didn’t he ? 

General Walters. I am not sure exactly whether he had them 
before I went to the Far East or not. I am not sure they were given 
to him in my absence. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you give them to him ? 

General Walters. I don’t believe I did; no, sir. I believe Mr. Colby 
may have given them to him or my secretary gave them to him. 

Mr. Nedzt. How could Mr. Colby give them to him if they were in 
. your private safe? 

General Walters. He may have asked my secretary, and she would 
have given them to him. She was aware I had discussed these with Mr. 
Colby. Mr. Colby was aware of these memorandums. One of them was 
in the record sent down. 

Mr/ Nedzi. There is one individual about whom you didn’t testify 
earlier. Are there others ? 

General Walters. I can’t recall anybody, sir. Perhaps my personal 
assistant, Karl Wagner, but that is the only other person, ana my sec- 
retary. I do not believe there was anybody else. 

Did I discuss them with you, Jack ? 

Mr. Maury. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. It was more than a personal memorandum. 

General Walters. Sir, I believe Mr. Colby became aware of them 
after a while, not initially. It was not circulated in the house. They 
were kept in my own office. They were not logged in in any Agency 
records m any way. 

Mr. Nedzi. General Walters, do you think there is anything in these 
memorandums that are of substance which was not in your affidavit? 

General Walters. Probably are ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you square that response with the response you 
gave to me on May 16 when I said were there any discussions with 
Mr. Haldeman, Ehrlichman, Dean, or Gray on matters relating to 
Watergate which were not described in your affidavit, and your re- 
sponse was, “Not to my knowledge” ? 

General Walters. I believe I described in my affidavit all the con- 
versations I had, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. You knew what we were driving at, sir, though? 

General Walters. What, sir ; I am not clear. 

Mr. Nedzi. The fact is, there were material elements involved in 
this transaction between you and Mr. Gray and the others in the 
memorandums which were not given to the committee in response to a 
question last Wednesday. 
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General Walters. Sir, there was no intention to withhold this from 
the committee. I was on my way down to deliver these memorandums* 

Mr. Nedzi. To whom? 

General Walters. To the Assistant Attorney General, to Mr. Rich* 
ardson for the prosecutor, and one copy to the White House so they 
would not read about it in the newspapers. I felt it courteous since I 
belonged to the executive branch, to at least make them aware of it. 

Mr. Nedzi. General Walters, how do you account for the dramatic 
difference in tone between the affidavit and the memorandums? 

General Walters. Probably, sir, because I had a full view of per- 
spective and a value of hindsight afterwards, whereas I was writing 
the memorandums as fragments of a picture which I did not fully 
perceive. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Chairman, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Hebert. Yes; I would like to ask a few questions. 

I will preface the question I want to ask by saying I am not ex- 
pressing an opinion or drawing conclusions, but it would interest me 
to know about the memorandums, if they were private papers, are 
they part of your private papers locked in your safe? 

General Walters. Yes. 

Mr. Hebert. Disregarding the fact it is marked “Memorandum,” 
how did anybody know, that you had these papers? 

General Walters. I had told Mr. Helms I had them. I had showed 
them to liim. 

Mr. Hebert. Oh, you had showed them to him ? 

General Walters. I believe so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. Then from the contents it seems to me from the testi- 
mony I read in the record here, they did surface publicly ? 

General Walters. What surface publicly ? 

Mr. Hebert. The statements you made in the memorandums, the 
private memorandums to yourself. 

General Walters. I do not believe they have surfaced publicly yet, 
sir. 

Mr. Hebert. That is what I want to clear up. 

General Walters. Perhaps this noon they have, but not until this 
noon. 

Mr. Hebert. No. But what I understood you to say, they were out of 
your possession. 

General Walters. The only time they were out of my possession, sir, 
is when I took them down to Mr. Buzhardt, the counsel for the 
President, at the White House, the afternoon of the 11th of May, I 
believe. I took them down on the morning of the 11th of May to Mr. 
Buzhardt. That is the first time they were out of my possession. 

Mr. Hebert. Then returned to your possession the same day ? 

General Walters. They were returned to my possession. I brought 
the originals up to the Senate Armed Services Committee and gave 
them to Senator Symington. I asked Mr. Maury to distribute them to 
all the committees, including this one, and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and I also gave a copy to the prosecutor, Mr. Silbert. 

Mr. Hebert. You gave them to Symington. Did he request them ? 

General Walters. Yes; he asked me to get the record and I gave 
didn’t' ask me, but Mr. Woolsey I t hink asked me. 

. Mr. Hebert. Somebody asked you, and you said you did have them, 
is that correct? 9 
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General Walters. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. I have a recollection, bad as it may be, having read 
about this or heard it on the television, that you in effect stated the 
contents of what is in these memorandums. 

General Walters. I have never made any statement publicly con- 
cerning the memorandums. 

Mr. Hubert. I am wondering how the memorandums surfaced to 
the public? 

General Walters. I believe the Senate Armed Services Committee 
released it, sir, that is my belief. 

Mr. Nedzi. The affidavit was released. 

Mr. Melvin Price. It could have been the affidavit, couldn’t it, 
General ? 

General Walters. The affidavit was released, but there is no mention 
of the memorandums in the affidavit. 

Mr. Hubert. That is where I got it from, the affidavit. 

General Walters. Yes. 

Mr. Hebert. Again, I say I form no opinion or draw no conclusion, 
but in reference to the practice of the White House saying it is the 
President’s wish, or the President has asked me to ask you, or the 
President has said to tell you, that is the modus operandi oi the White 
House liaison staff, including Mr. Haldeman and Mr. Ehrlichman, 
without the President ever knowing anything about it. I am convinced 
of that part. 

General Walters. I am also, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. As I say, as a Member of Congress, many of us who 
have occasion to keep in touch with the White House have frequent 
calls from there and the first thing they say is, “the President asked 
me to ask you,” when the President doesn’t know a thing about the 
conversation at all. I know this to be a fact from my own personal 
experience. 

Now. there are numbers, perhaps hundreds of letters, which are 
written to the White House, and an answer they say, “the President 
has asked me to respond to your letter.” You and I both know the 
President physically couldn’t see all these letters and the President 
hasn’t “asked.” I want to clear that as the other side of the coin. This 
is not unusual, but the usual procedure of the White House. 

Now, Mr. Helms refused to cooperate with Mr. Dean or Mr. Halde- 
man or Mr. Ehrlichman, and subsequently Mr. Helms was relieved of 
his duties as CIA Director. 

General Walters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hubert. I believe he did not desire to be relieved. This is a fact 
also. 

General Walters. He never discussed the reasons for his relief with 
me. sir. Mr. Helms had established in the Agency a rule of retirement 
at 60, he was close to his own birthday of 60, which I believe was in 
March. 

Mr. Hubert. That was never suggested, to my knowledge. I am just 
putting two and two together, and drawing no conclusion. 

It is a matter of fact, after he failed to cooperate, he was relieved, 
and Haldeman and Ehrlichman at that time were still calling the shots 
at the White House. And then there were a series of other events, not 
related to this, and a series of other removals of other people, using the 
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same procedure Instantaneous removal of individuals that failed to 

1 am not trying to in any way indicate the President ultimately 
didn’t know about this thing, but it is a very plausible thing to tie all 
these things together. That is all I am trying to do. 

General Walters. Very plausible in hindsight, sir. 

Mr. Hubert. Naturally, in hindsight, when you put the facts together 
based on what happened before. That is the way you judge a race horse 

in a racing form. , . , , , 

Anyway, we come to the situation with which we are confronted 

now — that with this series of events. 

General Walters. Yes. 

Mr. Hebert. You testified to what Haldeman told you, if I under- 
stand you. 

General Walters. Or what Gray told me. 

Mr. Hebert. Or what Gray told you, or what anybody told you. 
You didn’t know it. In effect you arc testifying to what somebody else 
told you. 

General Walters. That is correct. 

Mr. Hebert. You, yourself, do not know whether it was the Presi- 
dent’s wish or not? 

General Walters. No, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. On that point. Up to this time there has been nothing 
with reference to admissible testimony, except hearsay. I don’t know 
where the road is going to end, mind you, I don’t know where it is going 
to end. I am very cautious in what I am saying. A lot of damage could 
be done to this country by this information getting out and surfaced 
publicly. It adds to the tragedy and the turmoil we are going through. 

Mr. Abends. Mr. Chairman, I am pleased with the statement you 
made, Mr. Hebert, so forthrightly, because what he has said is exactly 
true. I have been around here a long time, in and out of the White 
House a long time, many, many times, and the operation business goes 
on and on and on, and it has over the decades. You never get the word 
out of the horse's mouth. Somebody says this, and it is supposed to be 
what somebody says. So like yourself, when you draw conclusions 
today, the fact remains the way you stated. It is exactly the feeling I 
have about it. 

It is by indirect methods, and what has been said in the papers in 
the headlines doesn't bother me because it definitely is not to the point 
that somebody says “This is it.' 5 I am glad you made your statement 
as you did. 

Mr. Hebert. The reason I did make the statement — the headlines 
may not bother you, but they bother me. 

Mr. Abends. The other day after the CIA was before the Senate 
committee, one or two of the Senators came out and made their own 
statement. These are things we have to be careful about now, extremely 
careful about until all the facts are on the table. 

Mr. Fisher. Let me ask one concluding question that occurs to me. 

Aside from this Ellsberg business, which had nothing to do with the 
Watergate — that related to a national security problem, which was 
another matter — aside freon that, has the CIA yielded to, assisted, or 
contributed one bit to Haldeman, Dean, and Erlichman in their desire 
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to involve the CIA in matters in Mexico, or the bail business or any- 
where else? 

General Walters. Only in the initial thing of going — as I say, at 
that time, the idea that this number two man in the White House would 
be asking me to do something wrong never crossed my mind. 

Mr. Fisher. I understand that. 

General Walters. Outside of that, the answer to your question is no, 
sir. 

Mr. Fisher. I am talking about the net results of the whole thing, 
forgetting about the exchange between them. 

General Walters. No, sir. 

Mr. Fisher. Has the CIA cooperated with or given them anything 
that they requested on the part of the CIA, anything they wanted them 
to do ? 

General Walters. I couldn’t answer for other areas. In this area, this 
type of thing, I am sure not. 

Mr. Fisher. All right. 'Hie Mexico involvement, the Bank of Mexico 
and the money, the CIA didn't go along on that? 

General Walters. No, sir. 

Mr. F isher. Allright, the bail money for these defendants ? 

General Walters. No, sir. 

Mr. Fisher. The CIA didn’t go along on that ? 

General Walters. No. 

Mr. Fisher. Can you think of any other specific request, physical act, 
that they requested? 

General Walters. Of course the Hunt stuff, which occurred before I 
came to the Agency. 

Mr. Fisher. I said we would leave out the Ellsberg case. 

General Walters. No, sir, not that I know of, not to my knowledge, 
sir, and as I said to this committee before, and I repeat, the question 
to me was intents. 

Mr. Fisher. I don’t see how the CIA has compromised itself one 
bit on anything relating to this. You didn’t do anything they asked 
you to do. 

General Walters. That was my impression earlier in the day, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. You don’t know what your impression will be tomor- 
row, General. 

Mr. F isher. That is all. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. The only question I would like to have for the 
record, of these memorandums that you made last year, General, there 
are some on the 28th of J une 

General Walters. I believe I wrote three on the 28th, sir, covering 
the meetings on the 23d, 26th and 27th. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. It is prettv obvious 

General Walters. I wrote them the same day. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. This is a little different than your standard pro- 
cedure, as you said, and it is pretty obvious you thought this was a 
pretty grave matter that was underway and you wanted to have a 
clear "record of what you had done. 

General Walters. I never dreamed it would come up to what it has 
come up to, sir. If I had, I would have attempted to write a much 
more detailed memorandum. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. In each instance, you called your secretary and 
dictated memorandums ? 
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General Walters. I may have either called, or written it out in long- 
hand, I am not sure. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. What is your usual practice ?. 

General Walters. I do both. She typed it, however, from the long- 
hand, if I did write it out in longhand. She typed it. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Getting back to the question you were asked be- 
fore, regarding the Agency practice — I notice on the statement that 
Mr. Scmesinger had, it also says “Memorandum for the record.” Are 
you instructed to 

General Walters. No, sir. 

Mr. Bob Wilson [reading]. To write things so that you will be 
able to recall them better 

General Walters. Not normally. 

Mr. Bob Wilson [reading]. Than right after it happened ? . 

General Walters. This is a rather serious case, involving the people 
it did. I do not normally do this. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Do you keep a diary every day of your activities? 

General Walters. Yes, sir ; I do. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Phone calls * 

General Walters. Not phone calls. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Where you were ? 

General Walters. Yes, I keep a record specifically of who I saw and 
where I was. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Is there any question in your mind that these 
memorandums were typed on the days that are stated, like the 13th 
of July, the 18th of May, the 28th of June ? 

General Walters. No question, sir, they were. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. In each case it was by your secretary, Mrs. Lewis? 

General Walters. Mrs. Lewis ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hebert. When Mr. Dean, Ehrlichman, or Haldeman suggested 
to the CIA that the CIA pay these people-; — 

General Walters. That was Mr. Dean, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. That was Dean that did it. 

Anybody at all, any man of normal intelligence would pull back 
at that particular time if a man in the position of Dean at the White 
House would suggest something like that. It is obviously a dangerous 
thing to do. 

General Walters. I told him it would destroy the integrity of the 
Agency and implicate it in something it was not implicated in. 

Mr. Hebert. This is cops and robbers, mostly robbers, Dean played. 
It is so fantastic, it is unbelievable. 

General Walters. If anybody had told me this is what was going 
to happen at the beginning, I would never have believed it. The whole 
thing is incredible. 

Mr. Hebert. The man in the White House suggesting this method 
be pursued is something beyond me. 

General Walters. He didn’t push me on it. When I said, “No 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Melvin Price. General Walters, both requests, if they had 
been accepted, would have destroyed the integrity of the Agency, 
wouldn’t they? ' 

General Walters. No question. 
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Mr. Melvin Price. The one from Haldeman and Ehrlichman as well 
as the one from Dean. 

Now, you had a specific mention when you went to Gray, didn't 
you! 

General Walters. Yes. 

Mr. Melvin Price. That mission was one to fulfill die requests of 
Haldeman and Ehrlichtnan? 

General Walters. Ehrlichman, as I remember it, didn’t tell me 
anything. Haldeman did all the talking at the meeting. 

Mr. Melvin Price. Then liter Mr. Gray told you that the Presi- 
dent — in a telephone conversation — wanted to know whether he had 
talked to you about the case ? 

General Walters. That is right. 

Mr. Melvin Price. So then he knew at that time about the meeting 
with Haldeman? 

Mr. Bob Wilson. He knew you had been called? 

General Walters. He knew I had been called in. How he knew or 
who told him, or from what particular source, I don’t know, or whether 
Mr. Gray told him. 

Mr. Melvin Price. Mr. Gray didn’t call you ? 

General Walters. Mr. Gray" did not call "me ; no. 

Mr. Melvin Price. Haldeman called you, and the President knew 
that? 

General Walters. I would presume so, sir, I don’t know how else 
he could have known. 

Mr. Melvin Price. Also, he knew you talked to Mr. Gray, and he 
asked Mr. Gray whether or not you had talked to him, and Mr. Gray 
replied that he had? 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Would you yield? 

Mr. Melvin Price. Then the President wanted to know what the 
recommendation was in the case. 

Mr. Fisher. Well, there was nothing in there that said the 
President 

General Walters. That is the 13th of July. I had already seen Gray 
on the 6th and told him as much as I knew about it. 

Mr. Melvin Price. I am speaking from your memo of the 13th of 
July, this happened on the 12th of July? 

General Walters. Right. But I had seen Gray on the 6th of July, 
and I had told him that I had been called to the White House and so 
forth and so on. and that. I had seen Dean, and had told him whatever 
the current implications were and so forth. I told him the whole story 
of my conversations with Dean. 

Mr. Melvtn Price. On what date did you tell him that? 

General Walters. I told Mr. Gray on the 6th of July. 

Mr. Melvtn Price. This telephone call from the President to Mr. 
Gray was on the 7th of July ? 

General Walters. That is right. 

Mr. Melvtn Prtce. A dav after you talked to Mr. Gray? 

General Walters. That is right." 

Mr. Melvin Price. This is the thing that bothered me, this par- 
ticular memorandum. It does indicate knowledge of the President of 
your meetings with Haldeman and the request that they made of you. 

General Wai/ters. Well, he just says, toward the end of the conver- 
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sation, “the President asked me if he had talked to me about the case,” 
but I don’t think it is tied particularly to Haldeman rather than to 
Dean. 

As you know, at this time there was a great deal of speculating 
going on in the press concerning CIA involvement. The Hunt business 
had become clear. The previous CIA connections of a number of people 
who had been arrested had become public knowledge and there was 
widespread speculation in the press concerning CIA involvement and 
that might perfectly well have led the President to ask Gray if he 
talked to me to know what the CIA position was. 

Mr. Melvin Price. You would assume, though, if this had been the 
situation, the President would have asked if he talked to Director 
Helms about the case. 

General Walters. He might have asked him that, sir, I don’t know. 

Mr. Melvin Price. How did Buzhardt know about your 
memorandum ? 

General Walters. I went down and told him, sir. 

Mr. Melvin Price. He did not request the memorandum of you ? 

General Walters. He did not, I went down and told him about them. 
I went down and took them and the affidavit to him. 

Mr. Melvin Price. That is all I have. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Mr. Chairman, just to continue the line of ques- 
tioning. In the same memorandum of July 13, you said again “the 
President then asked what I thought,” meaning you, what you 
thought. Gray said your views were the same as his. 

Now, the President took it well, and thanked Gray. 

I am disturbed about this memorandum, General, because there is at 
least an implication — there has to be an implication, that the President 
knew of your reason for going to see Gray, and so forth. That doesn't 
mean I believe he knew, because I frankly don’t think he did. 

But he had to know, of course, at this time that the men had been 
arrested, that there was talk about CIA involvement, that he wanted to 
find out if the CIA had in fact been involved. 

Gene’ral Walters. That is right. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Is the implication here, or your going back and 
studyirig how almost a year later your memorandum that you wrote 
yourself, the feeling that perhaps the President was merely interested 
in trying to find out really what had happened ? 

General Walters. That was my impression, sir, when Gray said to 
him his view and mine was that he should fire the people who were 
connected with it, the President took this very well . 

Mr. Bob Wilson. I see. That is what you meant by “the President 
took it well”? 

General Walters. That is what I meant by it, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. Mr. Gray told him that the President said that. 

General Walters. Mr. Gray told me. Again it is hearsay, what Mr. 
Gray told him. I didn’t know whether the President took it well, this 
is what Gray told me. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. I think, Mr. Chairman, we ought to talk to Mr. 
Gray. 

Mr. Nedzi. The Chairman intends to ask all of these individuals 
who have been involved to come here, in the CIA aspect of it, of the 
controversy, and have them appear before the subcommittee. 

46 - 081—78 10 
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Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Brat. No questions. 

Mr. Nedzi. General, how do these memoranda which you prepared 
in this particular instance differ from those others? 

General Walters. Sir, I don’t believe I prepared any others rou- 
tinely. 

Mr. Nedzi. You never prepare a memorandum for the record? 

General Walters. Not since I have been Deputy Director, I don’t 
believe, sir. Someone who is with me prepares them. I don’t prepare 
them. My assistant, Mr. Wagner, prepares them sometimes, but I nave 
not prepared any since I have been there. 

Mr. Nedzi. You don’t prepare any memoranda of conversations that 
you hold with others when your assistants are not present? 

General Walters. Generally, no, sir, I do not. I have not. 

Mr. Nedzi. Generally — do you ever? 

General Walters. No, sir, I have not since I have been -with the 
Agency. 

Mr. Nedzi Did you prepare a memorandum for the record before 
coming to the Agency ? 

General Walters. Yes, I used to, sir, at great length. 

Mr. Nedzi. How did these memoranda differ from those ? 

General Walters. They are much shorter, sir. Generally— for in- 
stance when I used to translate for the President, I would write a long 
memorandum of conversation up to 10 pages long, but these were just 
brief notes, as I say, for my own reflecting. 

I do not recall as of now any other memorandum of the conversa- 
tion that I have prepared. I wouldn’t be absolute about this, but I 
really can’t recall any as of now. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General, for purposes of the record, could you go back to the meeting 
of the 23d of June with Mr. Ehrlichman and yourself and Director 
Helms and tell the committee what time it occurred, and how long 
it lasted. 

General Walters. It occurred at, I believe, 1300. I would say it 
lasted at most 15 minutes. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Could you tell the committee to the best' of your 
knowledge and recollection who initiated the discussion and what was 
said, and who participated in the discussion ? 

General Walters. As I recall it, Mr. Haldeman did nearly all of 
the talking, and he said that this affair had taken place, that it caused 
a lot of noise. The Democrats would try to use it against the admin- 
istration. The FBI would be called in. 

As a matter of fact, I am reading from here, “and it had been 
decided I would go to Mr. Gray and tell him that if the investigation 
were pursued of the Mexican aspects of this question, it might un- 
cover some of the CIA’s channels or means of transmitting monev to 
or from Mexico” — whether he said “assets” or not I am not abso- 
lutely sure. 

Mr. Helms, as I remember it, then said, “But I told Gray we are 
not connected with this in any way. You know that there is no CIA 
involvement in this,” and so forth. 

As I remember it, Haldeman repeated — then I think Ehrlichman 
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said, “Well, you know if the CIA gets involved they will throw the 
Bay of Pigs at you.” As I recall it, Mr. Helms said, - The Bay of Pigs 
has nothing to do with it.” 

Mr. Slatinshek. I am not sure I understand Mr. Ehrlichman mak- 
ing that observation. It would seem to me he would be, well, counseling 
against the action Mr. Helms had suggested. 

General Walters. Mr. Helms may have testified on this. My recol- 
lection is not totally clear, but there was some reference to tne Bay 
of Pigs that obviously irritated Mr. Helms. I can’t remember the 
exact context in which it was made. I believe he may have testified on 
this. 

Haldeman repeated, “It has been decided here that you will go to 
Patrick Gray,” and so forth. 

Mr. Bray. You will do what ? 

General Walters. “It has been decided you will go to the Acting 
Director, Pat Gray, and tell him if the investigation on the Mexican 
aspect of this money is continued, it may uncover some methods or 
techniques of the CIA for moving money to and from Mexico.” 

Mr. Slatinshek. I gather then, the tone of the meeting was one of 
rather quiet protestation on the part of Mr. Helms, and you being a 
new member of the Agency, were required to carry this message to 
Mr. Gray as given you by Mr. Haldeman. is that essentially correct? 

General Walters. That is essentially the way I recall it, and as I 
say, it is difficult to conceive of this environment that exists today at 
the time when this was made. 

Mr. Slatinshek. What purpose was being served, in your judg- 
ment, by delivering this message to Mr. Gray ? 

General Walters. I presume that there might have been some White 
House knowledge of some channel which they used. 

Mr. Slatinshek. No, no. What was the objective of delivering the 
message to Mr. Gray ? I am not trying to put words in your mouth, 
but was it not obviously designed to cease this investigation of the 
Mexican problem ? 

General Walters. That was my impression, yes, sir. 

Mr. Slatinshek. AM have them desist. 

General Walters. That was my impression. 

Mr. Slatinshek. At this point in time. I can well imagine that 
you could conceivably not recognize or realize that there might be 
some wrongdoing involved, but subsequently, on June 26, vou met 
with Mr. Dean at the White House. 

General Walters. Yes. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Your memorandum indicates the pressures that 
began building up on you from Mr. Dean in which he made some 
improper suggestions as far as your Agency’s participation in this 
is concerned. You rejected all of these. 

At this point in time was it not evident to you that something wrong 
had occurred, and that somebody in the administration was trying to 
protect someone ? 

General Walters. I think what occurred to me at this point, Mr. 
Slatinshek, was the impression that options were being explored to 
find a goat. 
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Mr. Slatons hek. Well, isn’t it reasonable to assume that someone 
in a position of authority wouldn’t be exploring these options to cover 
this up if it were not going to rebound adversely os far os these prin- 
cipals were concerned, or certainly someone who came under their 
aegis; is that correct ? 

General Walters. That is my impression, yes, sir, and that is what 
I told Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Slatinshek. So therefore we must assume on the basis of the 
record, at this point you recognized there was some wrongdoing in- 
volved here? 

General Walters. I would say again, sir, I recognized they were 
looking for an opportunity to find somebody, but that the deed had 
actually been done. No, as far as my participation was concerned, I 
rejected the suggestion. They were obviously looking for an out. 

Mr. Slatinshek. That is right. 

My point here, however, is that you were aware there was something 
afoot that was wrong? 

General Walters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Slatinshek. You had rejected it because you didn’t want the 
Agency involved in something illegal? 

General Walters. Right. 

Mr. Slatinshek. That is what it boils down to. 

General Walters. More than illegal, something that would destroy 
the integrity of the Agency. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Precisely. 

The reason for the initial action, your approach to Mr. Gray ini- 
tially, was to foreclose this investigation in Mexico? 

General Walters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Slatinshek. You were subsequently exposed to Mr. Dean, and 
at this point you must have become aware of the fact there is some- 
thing improper going on. Yet you made no effort to communicate with 
Mr. Gray in any way. You recognized that the investigation at this 
point had been halted. In your testimony too, you presume that since 
you had been in touch with Mr. Dean, that we would communicate 
this to Mr. Gray. 

Obviously, in retrospect we find this is not so, but at this point, 
the record is a little difficult to follow. Would it not have been logical 
to go back to Mr. Gray and say “Look, we suggested unwisely that 
you halt your investigation. You should go forward, because otherwise 
we can be construed as being a party to obstructing justice”? 

General Walters. In retrospect, undoubtedly I should have, sir. 
Again, I can recreate the environment. The idea this was going on in 
this way really boggled my mind. That Mr. Dean, the counsel to the 
President, the chief legal officer in the White House, would be involved 
in this was really something that was staggering. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Subsequently then to July 5 

Mr. Nedzi. Something must have bothered you if you told him you 
would resign. 

General Walters. It did, sir. I thought they were exploring an 
option I couldn’t accept. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was it so mind boggling? The thing should have been 
clear at that point. It must have wen something you couldn’t accept, 
and would look for some additional action, it seems to me. 
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General Walters. I reported to my superior, Mr. Helms, and I 
reported to the Director of the FBI. 

Mr. SLATmsHBK. I would like to emphasize this for the record, and 
don’t misconstrue my remark. You were the principal agent who de- 
layed the investigation in this matter in Mexico, yet, being aware of 
this, and at this point in time, having an awareness of the implications, 
you had not taken the initiative to remove this stopper that you had 
placed on the investigation. 

General Walters. I had not. And for believing that Dean would 
do it, I must bear responsibility for that question. 

Mr. Slatinshek. On the 5th of July Mr. Patrick Gray called you 
and indicated that he could wait no longer, that the pressures were 
building up on him, he had to go forward, and unless you gave him a 
letter indicating officially the Agency was involved he woidd then go 
forward with it. And you asked him to wait until the following day. 

General Walters. He said, “When can you see me?” I said, ^To- 
morrow morning.” 

Mr. Helms is extremely sensitive about this matter and I did not 
want to exceed my authority. I did wish to speak to him about it. This 
is at 5 :30 in the evening. This is at 5 :30 in the evening Mr. Gray called 
me. I went down there the first thing in the morning and told him. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Brat. I think it wasn’t quite clear, I was listening, when you 
said about the effort about the Bay of Pigs. Someone mentioned tnat. 

Who was that conversation with ? 

General Walters. I believe that was Mr. EhrKchman at the very 
first of all the conversations, sir. My recollection of it is not very clear. 
I have a feeling Mr. Helms has testified concerning it. It affected him 
somewhat more, as he had been with the Agency at the time. 

Mr. Brat. Were you with Mr. Helms at the time of the conversation ? 

General Walters. I was with Mr. Helms at the time of the conversa- 
tion, yes, sir. 

Mr. Brat. What was it Helms said ? 

Wha.t was it Ehrlichman asked for? 

General Walters. Ehrlichman didn’t ask for anything, as I recall it, 
dr. He said something to the effect the CIA will get m trouble, and 
have another Bay of Pigs, or something like that. 1 do not recall the 
details of it. 

Mr. Brat. Why would he say that? 

General Walters. I can’t recollect, sir. I believe Mr. Helms has 
testified on this in detail. I was not with the Agency at the time of the 
Bay of Pigs, and I did not feel touched by this allusion, it didn’t 
bother me at all. In fact I believe I had forgotten completely about it 
until Mr. Helms mentioned it in one of his testimonies, and so forth. 
I had forgotten Ehrlichman had taken any part in the conversation. 

Mr. Brat. That was one of the early conversations regarding the 
dangers of CIA involvement, if this matter was published f 

General Walters. No, sir, this is the very first conversation of alL 
This was the very first conversation of all with Haldeman and Ehrlich- 
man at which time they asked me to go and tell Mr. Gray to stay off the 
investigation as it might expose CIA assets then it would be another 
Bay of Pigs if the CIA assets were exposed in Mexico. I believe that 
■was the connection. 
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Mr. Brat. Do you recall that was what Ehrlichman was saying ? 

General Walters. As I recall it, that is what he was saying!. I can’t 
remember his exact statement. But I believe his allusion to that was if 
the CIA was exposed in Mexico it would be another Bay of Pigs. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hogan. 

Mr. Hogan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

There are a few things for the record. General, that I think should 
be cleared up. Yesterday in the press Mr. Helms was quoted as re- 
ferring to the 26th June meeting with Ehrlichman, Haldeman and 
yourself. 

General Walters. Twenty-third. 

Mr. Hogan. Twenty-third June meeting with Ehrlichman, Halde- 
man and yourself. As saying in connection with the order that this 
came from, “higher authority.” 

Are you familiar with that quote f 

General Walters. I saw it in the press also, Mr. Hogan. 

Mr. Hogan. Do you care to comment on it ? 

General Walters. The only conclusion you can call in a normal 
bureaucracy when you are talking to the No. 2 man, he is speaking on 
the authority from above. 

Mr. Hogan. You had the benefit of your memorandum when you 
wrote your affidavit, General, did you not ? 

General Walters. No, sir, I had turned them over to Mr. Buzhardt. 

Mr. Hogan. You had reviewed them? 

General Walters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hogan. No other copy was available? 

General Walters. No other copy was available. He had all the 
copies. I note I made a confusion between the day he asked me to go 
bail, and the other day. There was some confusion in my mind as to 
the sequence of these. 

Mr. Hogan. Let’s read a couple of these off for the record so we 
can have it accurately. 

Did the White House make the appointment as far as Mr. Gray was 
concerned for this first visit, or did you make it ? 

General Walters. I cannot remember, sir. I have a feeling it was 
made right from the office there. Whether I made it or whether one 
of Mr. Ehrlichman’s secretaries made it, I cannot accurately 
remember. 

Mr. Hogan. Because we have a difference between the memorandum 
and your affidavit on that score. 

General Walters. Yes. Which did I say, sir? 

Mr. Hogan. In one instance you said the White House, and in the 
other instance you said you made it when you got back — when you got 
out of the office, or words to that effect. 

General Walters. I couldn’t have gone back to the Agency, I didn’t 
have time. I believe my meeting, I got out of there about 1 :30, and I 
went to Mr. Gray at 2 :30. 1 wouldnx have had time to go to the office. 
Either they made it or I made it from the office. 

Mr. Hogan. The wobbling comment, do you recall that ? 

General Walters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hogan. In your 26th memo you attribute it to that day, whereas 
in your affidavit you attribute it to the 27th meeting. 
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General Walters. Bight, sir. 

Mr. Hogan. Is that what you iust referred to ? 

General Walters. Yes, sir, that is what I referred to. If yon look, 
I believe you will find I wrote the memorandum of convei-sation 
of both the 26th and 27th on the same date. When you have, and I 
notice from previous things, you know it is rather hard to keep the 

n aence of it. Which one is in which date, I am not absolutely sure. 

o note one thing in my note of the appointment, I do note that 
alongside of the 26th I have “no Agency involvement” written in 
pencil. Alongside of the 27th I have “no funds.” 

The conclusion I draw from that is that the “pitch” for the bail was 
made on the 27th. 

Mr. Hogan. On the 27th ? 

General Walters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hogan. Likewise, in that 26th memo, you said nothing about 
firing people, whereas you did in your affidavit. 

General Walters. I did, sir, and I did say it to him, and I would 
be prepared to answer this under a lie detector test. 

Mr. Hogan. Likewise, relative to the 27th of June memo, the Dean 
memo, you never mentioned resignation, but you did in your affidavit ? 

General Walters. Again I would be prepared to answer this under 
a lie detector, if it would satisfy the committee as to my candor. 

Mr. Hogan. The same as going to the President ? 

General Walters. Yes, sir. You see I covered a number of those in 
my memorandum in the talk to Gray. I repeated what I told Dean 
to Gray. If you look at the memorandum of where I talked to Gray, 
I told him what I told Dean. 

Mr. Nedzi. You didn’t state you told Dean that. _ 

General Walters. I may not have written it in the memorandum, 
but I did tell him, sir. 

Mr. Hogan. There was a third aspect, General, in your memoran- 
dum you never mentioned this congressional oversight business with 
regard to the funds. 

General Walters. No, sir, but I remember Mr. Helms telling me 
that. When I mentioned that Helms said : “That is right; you couldn’t. 
We have to go, we take money out of the reserve, we have to go to the 
Oversight Committee.” 

Mr. Hogan. Is it a fact, then, you did mention it to him or it was 
just a conversation between you and Mr. Helms ? 

General Walters. I mentioned it to him, there is no question, and 
it turned him off completely. 

Mr. Hogan. In each instance with your meetings with Dean, how 
were they arranged ? 

General Walters. In each instance he called me and told me to come 
down. 

Mr. Hogan. Now in connection with the three-way approach that 
was attribtuted to the FBI as to who was to be blamed for this, did 
you ever discuss with Mr. Gray the question that the FBI possibly 
was considering blaming the CIA for this whole caper ? 

General Walters. No, sir. 

Mr. Hogan. Did it ever enter your mind ? 
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General Walters. No, sir, it did not. I thought the FBI knew better 
than that. It did not enter my mind. At the very beginning they may 
have, sir, until I went down and gave Mr. Gray assurances. 

First of all, when he got this first message from me, obviously he 
must have thought there was some peripheral CIA involvement, and 
I am sure suspicion lingered in his mind until I specifically told him. 
Here again I recognize I should have gone on down on the Monday 
after I checked out, after I had seen Dean, I should have gone back 
to Gray, I recognize that. 

Mr. Hogan - . I have one more question, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to followup on Mr. Slatinshek's questioning as so what 
was going through your mind. General. 

No. 1, when you knew the Watergate happened — you knew it hap- 
pened, didn’t you ? 

General Walters. I read it in the newspaper. 

Mr. Hogan. And of the names of certain people involved, and that 
you were approached to try to stop something. That is the Mexican 
event. 

General Walters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hogan. Particularly now you are asked to provide these five 
with bail money, with what amounts to subsistence over a period of 
time? 

General Walters. Yes. 

Mr. Hogan. At that, point, did you associate the White House with 
trying to cover up the Watergate affair ? 

General Walters. I would say that it was clear to me they were 
looking around to somebody to blame it on ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hogan. Did you have any other thoughts about who might be 
responsible from your conversations with them ? 

General Walters. My only conversations were, other than the initial 
conversation, was with Mr. Dean. I did not discuss this with any- 
body else in the White House. 

Mr. Hogan. How about Mr. Gray? 

General Walters. I discussed it with Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Hogan. Did that lead you to the White House in connection 
with the event? 

General Walters. It. led me to believe that Mr. Dean was explor- 
ing blaming this on somebody. 

Mr. Hogan. Rather than who ? 

General Walters. I did not know, sir. He never admitted to me at 
any time he or the Committee for the. Re-Election of the President 

Mr. Hogan. Any speculation rather than who ? 

General Walters. Obviously I speculated it was someone. 

Mr. Hogan. In the White House ? 

General Walters. Maybe they worked on to do it. Obviously this 
thought, occurred to me. I couldn’t tell you it didn’t. It did occur to me. 

Mr. Hogan. The thought it was somebody involved with the White 
House? 

General Walters. Yes. 

Mr. Hogan. No further questions. 

Mr. Nedzi. General, to get back to your statement, you concluded 
the President didn’t know about this? 
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General Walters. That is a personal belief, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. When you discussed the matter with Dean — did you re- 
gard what Dean was doing as serious? 

General Walters. I thought it was ; yes, sir. What he was attempt- 
ing to do. 

Mr. Nedzi. You realize what he was attempting to do was a crime? 

General Walters. I don’t believe I did, sir. I should have, but I 
don’t believe I did at the time. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you believe it is a crime ? 

General Walters. I do, it is an obstruction of justice. 

Mr. Nedzi. That being the case, why didn’t you tell the President? 

General Walters. I had no access to the President, sir. I have never 
had an interview with the President from the day I became Deputy 
Director until today. I had no access to the President. My access to 
the President would be through Ehrlichm&n and Haldemaii, they told 
me he was too busy. 

Mr. IIeiiert. That was no access. 

General Walters. Sir? 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you tell Haldeman and Ehrlichman ? 

General Walters. I did not tell them. 

Mr. Nedzi. This is an issue of such enormity, don’t you think you 
should have ? 

General Walters- I think if they had pushed me any further I would 
have. I again recreate the atmosphere. I was so relieved to be out from 
under that pressure, my thought was, we in the Agency are out of this. 
That was my human reaction. Maybe it isn’t the legal reaction or the 
right reaction, but it is the human reaction. The pressure is off us. 
I reported it to Mr. Helms. I reported it to Mr. Gray. I am a member 
of tne executive branch. For me to run to the Attorney General or the 
Congress, in the reality of Washington life, this doesn’t happen. 

Mr. Nedzi. That kind of feeling, that relief, that tremendous pres- 
sure, was nowhere reflected in your memoranda at the time this 
occurred? 

General Walters. Sir. I tried to explain to you, my memorandum 
did not purport to recreate the whole atmosphere. 

Mr. Nedzi. The atmosphere was one of tremendous pressure? 

General Walters. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Nedzi. It was being involved in a conspiracy of some sort? 

General Walters. It was not of being involved, but being pressured 
to join the conspiracy. 

Mr. Nedzi. You were involved in the conspiracy when you went to 
Gray with the information ? 

(general Walters. Sir, I had no way of knowing that was not true. 

Mr. Nedzi. But you were involved in it ? 

General Walters. I did not have the feeling of being involved, sir. 
I was told by people who have as much knowledge as anybodv in the 
U.S. Government, if you do this this would jeopardize the Govern- 
ment. What was I to believe? They were lying to me the first time 
this thing came up. 

Mr. Nedzi. I believe you did believe they were lying to you. 

General Walters. I am sorry, sir, I did not believe they were lying. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hogan. 
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Mr. Hogan. In connection with what you were mentioning, Mr. 
Chairman, why didn’t you go to the President? Didn’t you tell Mr. 
Gray if this kept up you were going to go to the President? 

General Walters. If I was to do something that I regarded as 
wrong, I would go to the President. 

Mr. Hogan. How would you get access, General ? 

General Walters. I didn’t mow how I was going to get access, but 
I would get access. Involving me or somebody else, perhaps I should 
have done something in an abstract and hindsight way. But at the 
time when the pressure on me to do something wrong ceased, I thought 
maybe thay had given up this option. 

They did not pursue the issue further with me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Yet you suggested that maybe the Cuban option was 
involved? 

General Walters. Sir, I believe maybe that has been misunder- 
stood. He was pushing me for some possibility of who could have done 
this, how this had happened. He never at any time admitted he wb 
involved in it. I couldn’t tell him he was a crook and involved in it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why not? 

General Walters. He is the counsel to the President. 

Mr. Nedzi. When you get such fantastic requests at that point, why 
not? . 

General Walters. You are probably right in hindsight, Mr. Chair- 
man. At the present time it seemed to me if I can keep the pressure 
off of this, I can keep the Agency out of this, which was my principal 
concern. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you think you would have blown up and involved 
the Agency to a greater degree if you really stood up and told him 
this was wrong instead of suggesting that the Cubans might have 
done it? 

General Walters. Sir, I think in my opinion, as I reconstruct my 
thinking and leading back to it . an d I can’t be exact about this, if I 
had gone and tried to say the White House is plotting against the 
CIA, this would have stirred up a storm that would have been detri- 
mental to the CIA. 

Mr. Nedzi. It is better the way it is today? . 

General Walters. No, sir, it is not, but I could not see how it would 
work out. The CIA was already under some fire at this time. Iflu 
the Deputy Director of CIA had gone and accused one of the Presi- 
dent’s principal advisers of illegal activities to involve the CIA, it 
would have stirred up, as I viewed it then, an enormous storm, much 
less in fact than the one that actually burst. . . 

Mr. Nedzi. You could have said that to the Presidential adviser to 
whom you were talking, but your memorandum doesn’t disclose that! 

General Walters. Sir, I said I would be glad to answer under a lie 
detector as to whether I did this or not. 

Mr. Slatinsiiek. General, for purposes of the record, your memo- 
randum dated July 6, 1972, which I have identified as memorandum 
No. 8 for purposes of the committee records, is concerned with your 
conversations with Director Patrick Gray of the FBI. 

And I quote the first portion of the first sentence, the first portion of 
a paragraph on the second page : “Gray thanked me for my frankness 
and said that this opened the way for fruitful cooperation between us. 
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This is with reference to the fact that you had indicated no objection 
to their pursuing 

General Wauteks. May I explain that, sir ? 

Mr. Slatinshek. Yes. 

General Walters. When I came to the CIA I found relations be- 
tween the CIA and the FBI were not nearly as good as they should 
have been. And I spoke to a number of people of my efforts now that 
there was a new Director in the FBI, and tnat I was the new Deputy 
Director, to try and see if we couldn’t work more closely than had 
been the case in the past. This is what I was referring to here. 

Mr. Slatinshek. The next sentence, and I quote : 

He would be frank with me, too. He would not suppress this investigation 
within the FBI. He had told Kleindienst this. He had told Ehrlich man and 
Haldeman that he would prefer to resign, but his resignation would raise many 
questions that would be detrimental to the President’s interest He did not see 
why he or I should jeopardize the integrity of our organization to protect some 
middle-level White House figure who had acted imprudently. 

Did he elaborate on his reference to Kleindienst ? What is suggested 
in this particular paragraph, at least my reading of it, is that Mr. 
Kleindienst was approached or had discussed this matter with Mr. 
Gray, and Mr. Gray had told him that he could not suppress the 
investigation, which suggests inferentially Mr. Kleindienst had sug- 
gested to Mr. Gray that he might do it. Is that what you meant by 
that * 

General Walters. No, sir, I don’t think I did. I was simply report- 
ing my recollection of what Mr. Gray said. 

Mr. Slatinshek. You have no idea of what he meant by this? 

General Walters. No, sir, I did not, except Kleindienst is his boss, 
the Attorney General. 

And he went on to say, he told Ehrlichman and Haldeman he would 
prefer to resign. 

Mr. Slatinshek. But at this point in time your memorandum clearly 
indicates Gray’s opinion, and apparently one shared by you, was that 
some White llouse figures had acted imprudently ? 

General Walters. Yes, sir, I so testified, I believe, the very first 
time I testified before the Senate Armed Services Committee. They 
asked me the same thought. It was obvious there was desperation ; they 
were looking around for somebody to pin this on. This was the im- 
pression I had arrived at. 

Mr. Slatinshek. In your memorandum for the record — and just to 
keep our records correct, July 6 memorandum concerning your con- 
versation with Mr. Gray — you mentioned a memorandum which is 
attached. Could you make available that memorandum ? 

General Walters. If we have not, I certainly will, sir. I believe this 
is the stuff that was furnished Hunt. 

Mr. Slatinshek. I believe it is in the record earlier, but we have to 
make certain we have it. 

General Walters. Right, sir. I am pretty sure, because then the next 
meeting I had with him, I gave him an additional item to that mem- 
orandum of some other things we had given to Mr. Hunt that had not 
appeared previously. 

Mr. Nedzi. General Walters, is there anything in these memoran- 
dums that is not factual ? 
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General Walters. I don’t believe there is any matter of substance 
which is not factual, sir, that I know of. There may have been some 
error on my part in something or other, but I know of no fundamental 
error. There is the presentation of certain things, like the Cuban things, 
and there is the original thing I said about it is the President’s wish. 
I believe those are the only two notes that struck me when I sent this 
down with the covering note. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is there anything of substance that was told to the grand 
jury whic h yo u have not told to this subcommittee ? 

General Walters. I have not been before the grand jury. I have only 
seen the prosecutor, Mr. Silbert, and his staff. I cannot think of 
anything. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is there anything of substance we have not been told in- 
volving this matter? 

General Walters. Not that I remember, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. There are no other documents ? 

General Walters. No other documents. 

Mr. Nedzi. Or memorandums ? 

General Walters. No, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. You mean that you know of ? 

General Walters. That I know of, yes, sir. Not written by me, cer- 
tainly. These are the only memorandums I have written. 

Mr. Hebert. You can't speak for the whole Agency ? 

General Walters. No, sir. I believe the Agency has submitted all the 
memorandums it has on this subject. 

Mr. Nedzi. Are there any further questions ? 

If there are no further questions, the committee will stand recessed 
until further call of the Chair. 

We thank you very much, General, for coming before us. 

General Walters. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[Whereupon, at 4:32 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned subject to 
the call of the Chair.] 



House of Representatives, 

Committee on Armed Services, 

Special Subcommittee on Intelligence, 
Washington, D.C. , Thursday , May Si, 197S. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:17 a»m. in 
room 2216, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Lucien N. Nedzi 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Nedzi. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We are continuing our inquiry into the CIA involvement in the en- 
tire Watergate matter. This morning we have, as our first witness, 
Mrs. Nancy Lewis. 

Mrs. Lewis, would you please stand up and take this oath ? 

Do you swear the testimony you are about to give in this hearing 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God? 

TESTIMONY OF MBS. NANCY C. LEWIS, SECBETARY TO DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 

Mrs. Lewis. I do. 

Mr. Nedzi. Please state your full name for the record. 

Mrs. Lewis. Mrs. Nancy C. Lewis. 

Mr. Nedzi. Where do you live, Mrs. Lewis ? 

Mrs. Lewis. In Falls Church, Va. 

Mr. Nedzi. What is your present employment ? 

Mrs. Lewis. I am presently employed at the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

Mr. Nedzi. In what capacity ? 

Mrs. Lewis. As secretary to General Walters, the Deputy Director. 
Mr. Nedzi. How long have you served in that capacity? 

Mrs. Lewis. Since General Walters has been the Deputy Director of 
the Agency, I have worked for him there. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you work at the Agency before he became Deputy? 
Mrs. Lewis. No, sir. I worked for General Walters in Paris when 
he was Defense Attache — from 1967 until the present time. 

Mr. Nedzi. Until May ? 

Mrs. Lewis. Until last year, and I continued to work for him at 
the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you recall the date on which you became employed 
by the Agency ? 

Mrs. Lewis. I believe it was April 16, 1972. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mrs. Lewis, do you remember in .Time 1972 having cer- 
tain memorandums dictated to you by General Walters? 

Mrs. Lewis. Sir, he dictated one memorandum in July, and the 
rest of them he wrote out in longhand and I typed them. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any notes which you made at that time, 
either of the dictation or other notes ? 

( 151 ) 
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Mrs. Lewis. The memorandums that he wrote out, I destroyed the 
draft after I had typed the memorandums. 

I have the notes of the July 6 memorandum which he dictated. _ 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any other memorandum which he had dic- 
tated to you? 

Mrs. Lewis. No, sir. He has dictated various things, personal letters, 
but no other memorandums. 

Mr. Nedzi. Nothing pertaining to the Watergate matter that you 
are aware of? 

Mrs. Lewis. No ; no, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have your notes of July 6 with you? 

Mrs. Lewis. No ; I do not have them with me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you not asked to bring those notes with you ?' 

Mrs. Lewis. No, sir, I was not. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you recall what is in those notes? 

Mrs. Lewis. The text of the memorandum dated July 6. 1 looked at 
the notes this morning to verify that I did have them or did not. 

I do have them, only one set of notes of the text of the July 6 memo- 
randum. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you compare those notes with the memorandum 
which was submitted to the committee? 

Mrs. Lewis. I did not compare them. I read them, and was satisfied 
they were in fact the notes of that particular memorandum. 

Mr. Nedzi. You didn’t go over it word by word, sentence by sen- 
tence, comparing the notes with the memorandum ? 

Mrs. Lewis. No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know whether there were any changes made in 
the memorandum which the committee has after you typed them from 
the original draft — the original dictation ? 

Mrs. Lewi 8 . 1 don’t Imow offhand. If there were changes made, they 
were made immediately after I typed them. They were not changed 
after the memorandum was finally typed. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you explain that answer again ; please? 

Mrs. Lewis. Well, for instance, if there was something to be changed 
on the memorandum, General Walters would have indicated at the 
time that I typed it, the change to be made. And I don’t remember 
if there were any changes made. 

Mr. Nedzi. What happened to the memorandum after you returned 
them to General Walters? Did you return them to General Walters? 

Mrs. Lewis. Yes, sir, I typed them and handed them to General 
Walters. 

He read them and initialed it or signed it as the case may be, and 
I believe he showed them to Mr. Helms, and then he returned them 
to me, and I put them in his files, in the safe, in our office. 

Mr. Nedzi. He initialed them at the time you typed them? 

Mrs. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you recall how long the time lapse was between the 
time you typed the memorandum and gave them to General Walters, 
and the time they were returned to you for filing ? 

Mrs. Lewis. It was done immediately, as soon as he dictated or gave 
me the text of the memorandum, I typed them, and immediately gave 
them back to him, and he read them, I believe he showed them to Mr. 
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Helms immediately, and then returned them to me, and I put them 
in the safe. 

Mr. Nedzi. This would be the same thing in each instance ? 

Mrs. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Price, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Melvin Price. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Frank, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Slatinshek. Can you tell the committee what the routine han- 
dling of the memorandum for record is, as between you and General 
Walters? Each of us have our own habits in handling these things. 
I dictate my own memorandums for the record, and when I get them 
I look at them and I initial them, and then ask the young lady to file 
them. 

Is that essentially the manner in which General Walters handles a 
memorandum for the record ? 

In other words, when you submit the material to him, does he ap- 
prove, and then indicate his approval with some sort of initialing at 
the time ? 

Mrs. Lewis. Yes, sir, I type the format of the memorandum. lie did 
not indicate to me that this was going to be a memorandum for record. 
It is a pretty general Government format, and I put it up that way. 
I didn’t know what he would do with it, and he did return it to me 
for the file. I handed it to him as soon as I typed it, and he initialed 
it. or signed it in some of the cases, and I then filed them. He indicated 
that they were not to be sent anywhere, that he would just maintain 
them in his files. 

Mr. Slatinshek. You had indicated memorandum for record. Is 
that sort of a practice of yours in doing this for General Walters? 

Mrs. Lewis. Yes. 

Mr. Slatinshek. But normally he would, in one form or another, 
approve the action — the typed material then by initialing or signing 
it? 

Mrs. Lewis. Yes, sir, I always give the memorandum, or whatever 
I typed, back to him to sign, or approve, or agree in fact that that is 
what he dictated or wrote. 

Mr. Slatinshek. It would be helpful to the committee if you could 
tell us to the best of your recollection what happened to any of these 
memorandums. Were they all handled the same way ? You typed them 
up, submitted them to him, he initialed them. What happened, did he 
return them to you for filing or did he utilize them personally and 
then return them to you for filing? Would you explain your order? 

Mrs. Lewis. I typed the memorandums. 1 handed them to General 
Walters. He read them, initialed them or signed them. He showed 
them to Mr. Helms as far as I know. I wasn’t present when he did this, 
but he then returned them to me, and I filed them. 

Mr. Slatinshek. In his personal safe ? 

Mrs. Lewis. In his safe, yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. In what kind of file did you file these memorandums? 
What was the heading of the file ? 

Mrs. Lewis. I put them in an envelope and I didn’t put any heading 
on the file. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you keep an alphabetical file in the files ? 
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Mrs. Lewis. Yes, sir, I do. But I did not put them in an alphabetical 
file. 

Mr. Nedzi. These were filed separately? 

Mrs. Lewis. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. With what other kind of papers? 

Mrs. Lewis. With other papers that he has written up. I can’t 
generalize. 

Mr. Hogan. Mrs. Lewis, did you make any carbon copies of these 
memorandums ? 

Mrs. Lewis. I made an original and one copy. 

Mr. Hogan. Where are the carbon copies now? 

Mrs. Lewis. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Hogan. Do you have them in-file out there? 

Mrs. Lewis. No ; I don’t know. I have a Xeroxed copy in my file. 

Mr. Hogan. You have a Xeroxed copy in your file? 

Mrs. Lewis. Yes. 

Mr. Hogan. Now, you don’t have those Xeroxed copies with you, do 
you? 

Mrs. Lewis. No, sir. 

Mr. Hogan. If I should show you these memorandums would you 
recognize them as being the ones you typed ? 

Mrs. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

ilr. Hogan. Like the Xeroxed copies you have in your file? [Dis- 
playing document.] They are numbered. If you could just indicate if 
those are the ones. 

Mrs. Lewis. These are the ones I typed. 

Mr. Hogan. Those are numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 12. 
There is an 11 that was not included, since it wasn’t General Walters’. 

So you agree those are the memorandums you typed? 

Mrs. Lewis. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Hogan. Are those the exact duplicates of the Xeroxed copies 
that you have in your files? 

Mre. Lewis. Yes, sir, they are. 

Mr. IIogan. For the record, Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we could ask 
for copies of the Xeroxed copies that are in Mrs. Lewis’ file, because 
we have an initial problem here, you recall. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you furnish us with those? 

Mrs. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. IIogan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The following information was received for the record :] 

STATEMENT 

Forwarded herewith is a copy of the xerox copies of memoranda referenced 
in my testimony of 24 May 1973. 

I typed these memoranda in an original and one carbon copy. Although I did 
not make the copies from which the copies submitted herewith have been repro- 
duced, it appears to me that copies were xeroxed from the originals bearing 
General Walters' initial or signature as well as from the carbon copies which 
do not bear his initial or signature. 

Nancy C. Lewis. 

June 28, 1972. 

Memorandum for record W 

On June 23 at 1300 on request I called with Director Helms on John Ehrlich- 
man and Robert Haldeman in Bhrlichman’s office at the White House. 
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Haldeman said that the “bugging 1 ' affair at the Democratic National Commit- 
tee Hqs at the Watergate Apartments had made a lot of noise and the Demo- 
crats were trying to maximize. The FBI had been called in and was investigat- 
ing the matter. The investigation was leading to a lot of important people and 
this could get worse. He asked what the connection with the Agency was and 
the Director repeated that there was none. Haldeman said that the whole affair 
was getting embarrassing and it was the President’s wish that Walters call on 
Acting FBI Director Patrick Gray and suggest to him that since the five suspects 
had been arrested th*t this should be sufficient and that it was not advantageous 
to have the enquiry pushed, especially in Mexico, etc. 

Director Helms said that he had talked to Gray on the previous day and had 
made plain to him that the Agency was not behind this matter, that it was not 
connected with it and none of the suspects was working for, nor had worked for 
the Agency in the last two years. He had told Gray that none of his investiga- 
tions was touching any covert projects of the Agency, current or ongoing. 

Haldeman then stated that I could tell Gray that I had talked to the White 
House and suggest that the investigation not be pushed further. Gray would be 
receptive as he was looking for guidance in the matter. 

The Director repeated that the Agency was unconnected with the matter. I 
then agreed to talk to Gray as directed. Ehrlichman implied I could do this soon 
and I said I would try to do it today. 

Upon leaving the White House I discussed the matter briefly with the Director. 
On returning to the office I called Gray, indicated that this was a matter of some 
urgency, and he agreed to see me at 1430 that day. 

Vernon A. Walters, 

Lieutenant General , USA. 

June 28, 1072. 

Memorandum for record W 

At 1430 on 23 June I called on the Acting Director of the FBI, L. Patrick Gray, 
at his office in the FBI Building and saw him alone. 

I said that I had come to see him after talking to the “White House”. I cited 
no names and he asked for none. I added that I was aware of the Director’s 
conversation with him the previous day and while the further investigation of 
the Watergate Affair had not touched any current or ongoing covert projects of 
the Agency, its continuation might lead to some projects. I recalled that the FBI 
and the Agency had an agreement in this respect and that the Bureau had always 
scrupulously respected this. Gray said he was aware of this and understood what 
I was conveying to him. His problem was how to low key this matter now that 
it was launched. He said that a lot of money was apparently involved and there 
was a matter of a check on a Mexican bank for 89 thousand dollars. He asked if 
the name Dahlberg meant anything to me and I said it did not but that that was 
not really significant as I had only been with the Agency for a few months. 

Gray then said that this was a most awkward matter to come up during an 
election year and he would see what he could do. I repeated that if the investi- 
gations were pushed “south of the border” it could trespass upon some of our 
covert projects and, in view of the fact that the five men involved were under 
arrest, it would be best to taper the matter off there. He replied that he under- 
sood and would have to study tfie matter to see how it could best be done. He 
would have to talk to John Dean about it. 

Gray said he looked forward to cooperation closely with the Agency. After 
some pleasantries about J. Edgar Hoover and our past military careers, I left 
saying that my job had been an awkward one but he had been helpful and I was 
grateful. 

Vernon A. Walters. 

Lieutenant General , USA. 

„ June 28, 1972. 

Memorandum for record W 

On 2C June at abou^ 10:00 a.m. I received a phone call from Mr. John Dean 
at the White House. He said he wished to see me about the matter that John 
Ehrlichman and Bob Haldeman had discussed with me on the 23rd of June. I 
could check this out with them if I wished. I agreed to call on him in his office 
in Room 106 at the Executive Office Building at 1145 that morning. Immedi- 
46 - 031—75 11 
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ately after hanging up, I called Ehrlichman to find out if this was all right and. 
after some difficulty I reached him and he said I could talk freely to E>ean. 

At 1145 I called at Dean’s office and saw him alone. He said that the investiga- 
tion of the Watergate “bugging” case was extremely awkward, there were lots of 
leads to important people and that the FBI which was investigating the matter 
was working on three thories : 

1. It was organized by the Republican National Committee. 

2. It was organized by the CIA, 

3. It was organized by some other party. 

I said that I had discussed this with Director Helms and I was quite sure that 
the Agency was not in any way involved an I knew that the Director wished to 
distance himself and the Agency from the matter. Dean then asked whether I was 
sure that the Agency was not involved. [Deleted.] I said that I was sure that none* 
of the suspects had been on the Agency payroll for the last two years. 

Dean then said that some of the accused were getting scared and “wobbling." 
1 said that even so they could not implicate the Agency. Dean then asked whether 
there was not some way that the Agency could pay bail for them (they had been 
unable to raise bail). He added that it was not just bail, that if these men went 
to prison, could we (CIA) find some way to pay their salaries while they were 
in jail out of covert action funds. 

I said that I must be quite clear. I was the Deputy Director and as such had 
only authority specifically delegated to me by the Director and was not in the 
chain of command but that the great strength of the Agency and its value to the 
President of the nation lay in the fact that it was apolitical and had never gotten 
itself involved in political disputes. Despite the fact that I had only been with the 
Agency a short time, I knew that the Director felt strongly about this. 

I then said that big as the troubles might be with the Watergate Affair, if the 
Agency were to provide bail and pay salaries, this would become known sooner 
or later in the current “leaking” atmosphere of Washington and at that point the 
scandal would be ten times greater as such action could only be done upon 
direction at the “highest level” and that those who were not touched by the matter 
now would certainly be so. 

Dean seemed at first taken aback and then very much impressed by this argu- 
ment and said that it was certainly a very great risk that would have to be 
weighed. I repeated that the present affair would be small potatoes compared 
to what would happen If we did what we wanted and it leaked. He nodded 
gravely. 

I said that, in addition, the Agency would be completely discredited with the 
public and the Congress and would lose all value to the President and the Admin- 
istration. Again he nodded gravely. 

He then asked if I could think of any way we (CIA) could help. I said I could 
not think of any but I would discuss the matter with the Director and would be 
in touch with him. However, I felt that I was fully cognizant of the Director’s 
feelings in this matter. He thanked me and I left. 

Vernon A. Walters, 
Lieutenant General , USA. 

June 29, 1972. 

Memorandum for record W 

At 11 :45 on June 27, 1972, 1 saw John Dean at his office in the Executive Office 
Building. 

I told him that I had spoken to Director Helms and found that what I had said 
to Dean the previous day did indeed reflect Helms* views accurately. That he felt 
any involvement of the Agency would be most counter productive and further- 
more, we had a legislative constraint about the expenditure of our funds within 
the United States. We had to clear them with the Chairmen of the CIA Over- 
sight Committees in both House and Senate. This visibly lessened his enthusiasm. 

I then repeated my arguments that this caper while presently seeming very 
large would be overtaken by other spicier developments. Unfortunate though its 
consequences might be currently, Agency involvement by direction at the highest 
level would undoubtedly become known sooner or later and would then reach 
to people who were still uninvolved. He nodded. I said that my mind boggled that 
such risks as those involved in this caper would have been taken for such an 
unrenuraerative target. Involving the Agency would transform what was now a 
medium-sized conventional explosive into a multi-mega tion explosion and simply 
was not worth the risk to all concerned. 
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Dean thanked me looking glum and said be agreed with my Judgment in all of 


these matters. 


Vernon A. Walters, 
Lieutenant General , USA. 


June 29, 1972. 

Memorandum for record W 

On June 28, at 11 :30 John Dean asked me to see him at his office in the Execu- 
tive Office Building. I saw him alone. 

He said that the Director’s meeting with Patrick Gray, FBI Director, was 
cancelled and that John Ehrlichman had suggested that Gray deal with me 
instead. 

The problem was how to stop the FBI investigation beyond the five suspects. 
Leads led to two other people — Ken Dahlberg and a Mexican named Guena. 
Dean said that the $89,000 was unrelated to the bugging case and Dahlberg was 
refusing to answer questions. Dean then asked hopefully whether I could do any- 
thing or had any suggestions. 

I repeated that as Deputy Director, I had no independent authority. I was not 
in the channel of command and had no authority other than that given me by 
the Director. The idea that I could act independently was a delusion and had no 
basis in fact. 

Dean then asked what might be done and I said that I realized he had a tough 
problem, but if there were Agency involvement, it could be only at President 
directive and the political risks that were concomitant appeared to me to be 
unacceptable. At present there was a high explosive bomb but intervention such 
as he had suggested would transform it into a megaton hydrogen bomb. The 
present caper was awkward and unpleasant. Directed intervention by the Agency 
could be electorally mortal if it became known and the chances of keeping it 
secret until the election were almost nil. I noted that scandals had a short life 
in Washington and other newer spicier ones soon replaced them. I urged him not 
to become unduly agitated by this one. 

He then asked if I had any ideas and I said that this affair already had a 
strong Cuban flavor and everyone knew the Cubans were conspiratorial and 
anxious to know what the policies of both parties would be towards Castro. They, 
therefore, had a plausible motive for attempting this amateurish job which any 
skilled technician would deplore. This might be costly but it would be plausible. 

Dean said he agreed that this was the best tack to take but it might cost half 
a million dollars. He also agreed (for the second time) that the risks of agency 
involvement were unacceptable. After a moment’s thought he said that he felt 
that Gray’s cancellation of his appointment with Director Helms might well be 
reverse*! in the next few hours. 

Dean, thanked me and I left. 

Vernon A. Walters, 
Lieutenant General , US A. 


July 5, 1972. 

Memorandum for record. 

On July 5, 1972, at 5 :50 p.m. I received a phone call from the Acting Director 
of the FBI, L. Patrick Gray. He said that the pressures on him to continue the 
investigation were great and unless he had a document from me to the effect that 
their (FBI) investigation was endangering National Security, he would have to 
go ahead with the investigation of Dahlberg and Daguerre. He had talked to 
John Dean. I said I could not give him an immediate answer but would get one 
to him by 10 :00 on July 0. He said that that would be agreeable. 

Vernon A. Walters, 
Lieutenant General , USA. 


July 6 , 1972. 

Memorandum for record. 

At 1005 on 6 July I saw Acting FBI Director L. Patrick Gray at his office. We 
were alone during our conversation. I handed him the Memorandum w T hich is at- 
tached and said that it covered the entire relationship between the Watergate 
suspects and the Agency. In all honesty I could not tell him to cease future investi- 
gations on the grounds that it would compromise the security interests of the U.S. 
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Even less so could I write him a letter to this effect. He said that he fully under- 
stood this. He himself had told Ehrlichman and Haldeman that he could not pos- 
sibly suppress the Investigation of this matter. Even within the FBI there were 
leaks. He had called in the components of his Field Office in Washington and 
“chewed them out” on this case because information had leaked into the press 
concerning the Watergate Case which only they had. 

I said that the only basis on which he and I could deal was absolute frankness 
and I wished to recount my involvement in this case. I said that I had been called 
to the White House with Director Helms and had seen two senior staff assistants. 
(1 specifically did not name Haldeman and Ehrlichman.) I said that we had 
been told that if this case were investigated further, it would lead to some awk- 
ward places, and I had been directed (the implication being that the President 
had directed this although it was not specifically stated) to go to Acting Director 
Gray and tell him that if this investigation were pursued further, it could uncover 
some ongoing covert operations of the Agency. I had done this. Subsequently, I had 
seen Mr. Dean, the White House Counsel, and told him that whatever the current 
unpleasant implications of the Watergate Case were that to implicate the Agency 
would not serve the President but would enormously increase the risk to the 
President. I had a long association with the President and was as desirous as 
anyone of protecting him. I did not believe that a letter from the Agency asking 
the FBI to lay off this investigation on the spurious grounds that it would un- 
cover covert operations would serve the President. Such a letter in the current 
atmosphere of Washington would become known prior to election day and what 
was now a minor wound could become a mortal wound. I said quite frankly that 
I would write such a letter only on direction from the President and only after 
explaining to him how dangerous I thought such an action would be to him and 
then, if I was really pushed on this matter, I would be prepared to resign. 

Gray thanked me for my frankness and said that this opened the way for fruit- 
ful cooperation between us. He would be frank with me too. He could not suppress 
this investigation within the FBI. He had told Kleindienst this. He had told 
Ehrlichman and Haldeman that he would prefer to resign, but his resignation 
would raise many questions that would be detrimental to the President's interests. 
He did not see why he or I should jeopardize the integrity of our organizations to 
protect some middle-level White House figure who had acted imprudently. He was 
prepared to let this go to Ehrlichman, to Haldeman, or to Mitchell for that matter. 
He felt it important that the President should be protected from his would-be 
protectors. He had explained this to Dean as well as to Haldeman and Ehrlich- 
man. He said he was anxious not to talk to Mitchell because he was afraid that at 
his confirmation hearings he would be asked whether he had talked to Mitchell 
about the Watergate Case and he wished to be in a position to reply negatively. 
He said he would like to talk to the President about it but he feared that a request 
from him to see the President would be misinterpreted by the media. I said that 
if I were directed to write a letter to him saying that future investigation of 
this case would jeopardize the security of the U.S. and covert operations of the 
Agency, I would ask to see the President and explain to him the disservice I 
thought this would do to his interests. The potential danger to the President of 
such a course far outweighed any protective aspects it might have for other 
figures in the White House and I was quite prepared to resign myself on this 
issue. Gray said he understood this fully and hoped I would stick to my guns. I 
assured him I would. 

Gray then said that though this was an awkward question, our mutual frank- 
ness had created a basis for a new and happy relationship between our two 
Agencies. I said the Memorandum I had given him described in detail the exact 
measure of Agency involvement or non-involvement in this case, including infor- 
mation on Dahlberg and Daguerre. 

He thanked me again for my frankness and confidence and repeated that he did 
not believe that he could sit on this matter and that the facts would come out 
eventually. He walked me to the door. 

Vernon A. Waltfrs, 

Lieutenant General , USA, 

July 13, 1972. 

"Memorandum for record. ^ 

On 12 July at 1415 I called on Acting FBI Director L. Patrick Gray at his office 
and saw him alone. 

I told him that shortly after I had seen him the last time and given him the 
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memorandum concerning former CIA association of the suspects in the Watergate 
Case, X had since discovered one additional item concerning Howard Hunt. I gave 
him the memorandum concerning the assistance given to Hunt which terminated 
in August 1971 when his demands escalated to an inappropriate level. We had 
assisted him following a request from the White House and it was our under- 
standing that it was for the purpose of tracking down security leaks in the 
Government 

He thanked me and said that this case could not be snuffed out and it would lead 
quite high politically. Dahiberg was in the clear. He had gotten the check from 
Maurice Stans and had deposited it in the Mexican bank. It was undoubtedly 
political money. Last Friday, the President had called him to congratulate him 
on the FBI action which had frustrated the airplane hijacking in San Francisco. 
Towards the end of the conversation the President asked him if he had talked to 
me about the case. Gray replied that he had. The President then asked him what 
his recommendation was in this case. Gray had replied that the case could not be 
covered up and it would lead quite high and he felt that the President should get 
rid of the people that were involved. Any attempt to involve the FBI or the CIA in 
this case could only prove a mortal wound (He used my words.) and would 
achieve nothing. The President then said, “Then, I should get rid of whoever is 
involved no matter how high?” Gray replied that that was his recommendation. 
The President then asked what I thought and Gray said that my views were the 
same as his. The President took it well and thanked Gray. Later that day Gray 
had talked to Dean and repeated the conversation to him. Dean had said, “Okay.” 
Gray had heard no more on the subject. He asked whether the President had 
spoken to me and I said he had on another matter but had not brought up this 
matter with me. 

Gray then said that the U.S. Attorney had subpoenaed the financial records 
of the Committee to Re-elect the President. It had been suggested to him that 
he stop this. He had replied that he could not. Whoever wanted this done should 
talk to the Attorney General to see if there was any legal way to do this. He 
could not. He said that he had told the President in 1968 that he should beware 
of his subordinates who would try to wear his Commander-in-chief’s stripes. I 
agreed saying that in my view the President Should be protected from his self- 
appointed protectors who would harm him while trying to cover their own 
mistakes. 

Gray said that our views coincided on this matter. He would resign on this 
issue if necessary and I said that in maintaining the integrity of our agencies 
we were rendering the President the best possible service. I, too, was quite 
prepared to resign on this issue. 

He thanked me for my frankness and said that we had established a warm 
personal and frank relationship at the outset of our tenure in our respective jobs. 

Vernon A. Walters, 
Lieutenant General , USA. 


July 28, 1972. 

Memorandum for record. 1 

1. On Friday, 28 July 1972, at 1100 I called on the Acting Director of the 
FBI, L. Patrick Gray, in his office at the FBI Building. He saw me alone. I said 
I had come to clarify the last memorandum I had given him in reply to enquiries 
from Mr. Parham re “Cleo”. 

2. I said that “Cleo” was Mr. Cleo [deleted] electronics engineer who was 
in contact with Mr. Hunt during August of 197X. Mr. [deleted] supplied a Uher 
recorder pursuant to Mr. Hunt’s request and assisted him to get it in shape to use 
for overt, not clandestine, recording of meetings with agents. There was no 
attempt to make the recorder useful for clandestine activities. Mr. [deleted] 
had two additional meetings, generated by a phone call to the above number 
(a sterile telephone in one of our offices), to straighten out some difficulty that 
had arisen with respect to the microphones. We never recovered the recorder. 

3. Aside from the above contact with respect to the recorder, there were con- 
tacts with Mr. Hunt with respect to false documents and disguise for himself 
and an associate. He was also loaned a clandestine camera, which was returned. 
We developed one roll of film for Mr. Hunt, of which we have copies showing 
some unidentifiable place, possibly Band Corporation. We had had no contact 
whatsoever with Mr. Hunt subsequent to 31 August 1971. 
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4. He thanked me for this information and I added that when Hunt's requests 
had escalated, we had terminated our assistance to him and had no further 
contact with him subsequent to 31 August 1971. He was grateful for this 
information. 

5. Gray asked me if the President had called me on this matter and I replied 
that he had not. Gray then said that a lot of pressure had been brought on him 
in this matter but he had not yielded. I replied that to destroy the integrity of 
our two Agencies would be the worst disservice we could do the President 
and I would not do it, He said he would not either. Gray then said that this 
was largely a money matter. Some heavy Texas money had given Barker the 
checks to convert into cash. Over zealousness as to money and Judgment was 
[copy illegible]. 

6. I told him that we intended to terminate the 965-9598 number and he 
nodded. Then he said, “This is a hell of a thing to happen to us at the outset 
of our tenure with our respective offices.'' I agreed heartily. 

7. He thanked me for coming to see him and for maintaining such a frank 
and forthright relationship with him. 1 left him a short unsigned memo embody- 
ing what I had told him. 

Vernon A. Walters, 
Lieutenant General, USA. 

~~~~ Mat 11, 1973. 

Memorandum of conversation on February 21, 1973. 

At the request of the Director, Dr. Schlesinger, I called on Mr. John Dean 
at his office at the White House at 1430. I explained to him that, in connection 
with his request that the Agency ask the Department of Justice to return a 
package of material that had been sent to them in connection with the Watergate 
investigation, it was quite impossible for us to request the return of this, as this 
would simply mean that a note would be left in the Department of Justice files 
that the material had been sent back to the Agency, and we had been asked not 
to destroy any material in any way related to this case. I again told him that 
there was no Agency involvement in this case and that any attempt to involve 
the Agency in it could only be harmful to the United States. He seemed dis- 
appointed. I then left 

Vernon A Walters, 

Lieutenant General , USA , 

Deputy Director . 


Mr. Hebert. Did I understand you just now to say the General 
dictated a memorandum to you and you gave it back to him, he ini- 
tialed all memorandums? He showed them to Mr. Helms and then 
you put them in the safe ? 

Mrs. Lewis. That is right. 

Mr. Hebert. Is that the sequence of it, is that the actual sequence, 
the chronological order? 

Mrs. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. How do you know he showed them to Mr. Helms? 

Mrs. Lewis. He indicated to me he was going to do that, and he then 
went to Mr. Helms’ office. 

Mr. Hebert. Right after you typed them and gave them back to 
him? 

Mrs. Lewis. Yes. 

Mr. Hebert. He indicated at that time that he was going to so to 
Mr. Helms? 666 

Mrs. Lewis. He told me he wanted to show those then to Mr. Helms. 

Mr. Hebert. You assume he showed them to him ? 

Mrs. Lewis. I assume he did. 

Mr. Hebert. The minutes that he gave to you. he initialed them 
and then he said “I am going to show them to Mr. Helms,” he then 
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took the memorandums, you assumed that he did show them to Mr. 
Helms? 

Mrs. Lewis. Yes. 

Mr. Hebert. Then he returned them to you, gave you the memo- 
randums, and you put them in the safe ? 

Mrs. Lewis. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Nedzi. I believe you said, but I want to be certain, he did not 
suggest any changes in the memorandums after showing them to Mr. 
Helms, to your knowledge ? 

Mrs. Lewis. No, sir, he did not. 

Mr. Hebert. Mr. Chairman, perhaps we will have to go back in the 
record to find out exactly why the question. As I recall the record — 
of course the transcript of the testimony of General Walters will 
reflect the accuracy of my recollection — my recollection was the other 
day when he was here, the second time, in telling us about showing 
them to Mr. Helms. There was quite a lapse between the time he dic- 
tated them. He only showed them, as I recall, after the Watergate 
incident came up. I am a little vague on that, but the testimony will 
show. 

Mr. Nedzi. My recollection is, Mr. Chairman, he had dictated or 
had written out m longhand the memorandums 5 days after the meet- 
ing, the first meeting. 

Mr. Hebert. That is correct. 

Mr. Nedzi. And then I believe he testified that he took the memo- 
randums to Mr. Helms. 

Mr. Hebert. Immediately at that time, or 5 days afterward? That 
is what Mrs. Lewis is testifying. 

Mr. Nedzi. That is my understanding. At that time Mr. Helms said 
he didn’t recall essentially that it was the President’s wish. However, 
Mr. Walters did not have a recollection. It was on a personal memo. 

Mr. Hebert. We will examine the record and see if there is a dis- 
crepancy in that respect. 

Mr. Nedzi. Are there any further questions ? 

Mrs. Lewis, thank you veiy much for helping us. 

Mrs. Lewis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. I would like to have a copy of your notes for the record, 
please. 

Mrs. Lewis. You would like a copy of the shorthand notes? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mrs. Lewis. Fine, I will get them to you. 

[In committee files.] 

Mr. Nedzi. Thank you. 

Mr. Broe, do you swear the testimony you are about to give in this 
hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God ? 

TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM V. BROE, INSPECTOR GENERAL, CIA 

Mr. Broe. I do. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Broe, do you have any statement you would like 
to make with respect to this matter for the record at this time? 

Mr. Broe. Sir, are you referring to the letters that you mentioned ? 
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Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Broe. Yes, I might give the rundown of exactly the way they 
were done. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have a copy ? 

Mr. Broe. No, I wasn’t asked, so I just drew up some notes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Proceed. 

Mr. Broe. I will give a. little background to show how I got into 
the thing. 

I had not had any connection with the Watergate investigation or 
any aspect of the Watergate until Saturday, May 13, 1973. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you tell us for the record when you became 
Inspector General? 

Mr. Bros. February 1972. 

Mr. Nedzi. 1972 ? 

Mr. Bros. Yes, sir. On Saturday 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you also outline your responsibilities as Inspector 
General? 

Mr. Bros. I brought with me a copy of this. The Inspector Gen- 
eral is charged with the responsibility of directing and coordinating 
the activities of the inspection staff and the audit staff in conducting 
inspections, investigations, and audits on behalf of the Director 
throughout the Agency, both at headquarters and in the field, per- 
forming each such function as may be directed by the Director. 

That breaks down, if you wish a breakdown, that breaks down into 
more specific functions of the staff, if you would like to hear. 

Inspection staff will survey and evaluate the assignment and per- 
formance of the missions and functions prescribed for all components 
of the Agency and make recommendations for such improvements 
as may assist them more fully to perform this appropriate function; 
investigate charges of reports of fraud, misuse of funds, conflicts of 
interest, and other matters involving misfeasance, malfeasance, non- 
feasance or violation of trust upon direction of the Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence, the Deputy Direotor of Central Intelligence, or the 
Executive Director-Comptroller or upon request of the responsible 
Deputy Director or Hoad of Independent Office. 

Provide a forum where Agency personnel may, on a highly con- 
fidential basis, confide grievances or complaints which have not re- 
ceived satisfactory consideration through regular channels of com- 
mand. 

The Office will provide the Agency’s Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Officer. 

Mr. Nedzi. Will you tell the subcommittee when you were first 
charged with any responsibility in connection with what has been 
described as the Watergate affair? 

Mr. Broe. Saturday, May 13, 1973. 

Mr. Nedzi. This was the first time you had anything to do with this 
whole incident? 

Mr. Broe. That is right. At that time I was briefed by Mr. Colby 
regarding the approach that was made to General Walters by Ehrlich- 
man, Haldeman, and Dean. I had not known about that before. 

I was instructed to launch an investigation to determine if there 
were any steps taken by E. Howard Hunt or James McCord to bring 
the Agency into the coverup, if anything was tried by them. 
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A few days before our discussion, around the 8th or 9th of May, 
the Director instructed all components of the Agency to come forward 
with descriptions of any Agency activities, especially in the domestic 
scene, that had a flat potential, that could cause problems. 

Mr. Nedzi. You say a few days before that ? 

Mr. Broe. Yes; I believe it was the 8th. Because he put out a notice 
on the 9th concerning this. This is the notice I mentioned to you 
yesterday. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you advised of this orally before the notice was 
sent out? 

Mr. Broe. He made a general announcement of that to the Agency 
at that time. 

Mr. Nedzi. What form did the announcement take ? 

Mr. Broe. He spoke about it at a meeting, at a morning meeting. 
Everybody, all Directors, were to go back and ask their employees 
to turn in any information they might possibly have. Then on the 
9th 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you take that to mean — didn’t you take that to 
include the Watergate matter? 

Mr. Bros. This was in regard to the Watergate matter. 

Mr. Nedzi. So the first charge of any kina given to you was not the 
13th of May but the 8th of May ? 

Mr. Broe. Well, sir, this was not given to me specifically. This was 
given to all components, to turn this information in to him. 

Mr. Nedzi. Aren’t you one of the components? 

Mr. Broe. Oh, yes, sir. I thought you asked me, sir, when I was 
given this job of investigating the matter. I went back to my employees 
that same day and asked them to come up with any information they 
might have. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did they come up with any information ? 

Mr. Broe. Yes; we went through our files, and some of that infor- 
mation that you saw, that you have seen yesterday in that long report, 
was in formation that came from our files. 

Then, Mr. Colby 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there anything disclosed at that time to you that 
pertained to the Watergate matter ? 

Mr. Broe. No, sir; none whatsoever. There was nothing. 

Mr. Colby had collected all of this material that the Director had 
asked for, and he had it in a large folder. So he asked me, he turned 
it over to me at that time, on Saturday morning. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the date ? 

Mr. Broe. The 13 th of May. 

He turned this material over to me and he asked me if I would 
review the material as to the sensitivity and completeness. If any of 
the accounts were not complete I was to try to seek more information. 
I was to organize the information for a presentation to the Director. 
And I took that material, and started to do that. 

On Monday, May 14, at 4 :30 p.m., my Deputy and I met with Mr. 
Osborn, who is Director of the Office of Security, to ascertain what 
contacts and associates Mr. McCord had with Office of Security per- 
sonnel, where he formerly worked, looking to see what possible con- 
tinuing contacts he might have. We were interested in any of the 
information the Office of Security files might show on other Agency 
personnel that were close to McCord or Hunt. 
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Mr. Osborn finished a summary. He indicated one or two people he 
knew of, Mr. [Deleted] had come to his office and wanted to support 
Mr. McCord. He mentioned a number of people who had been 

Mr. Nedzi. What do you mean “wanted to support Mr. McCord** ? 

Mr. Broe. Mr. [Deleted] had come to the Office of Security and 
stated that he had been a friend of Mr. McCord, and he was concerned 
about the fact that he couldn’t raise bail, and if anybody was going 
to take any action at any time to help Mr. McCord, he would be glaa 
to contribute. He was advised by Mr. Osborn that no one would be in- 
terested, and thought it would be wise if he stayed out of it for the 
good of himself ana the Agency. 

I later interviewed him, and he did stay out of it. He felt very bad 
about Mr. McCord’s plight. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who is Mr. [Deleted] ? 

Mr. Broe. He is an employee of our [Deleted]. 

During the discussion with Mr. Osbom, he remembered that a num- 
ber of letters that Mr. McCord had written, and he mentioned them to 
me, these letters had been written in July or December 1972, and 
January 1973. [See pp 166-177] 

He briefly described the circumstances surrounding the receipt of 
the first letter that had been received at the Agency. It was first con- 
sidered as a crank letter and then Mr. Osbom recognized the small 
“Jim” at the end as the way Mr. McCord signed correspondence. He 
had had a meeting about this letter, concerning this letter, with Mr. 
Helms and Mr. Houston, and they had decided at that meeting that 
they would not pass it forward to the FBI, the Department of Justice, 
ana it was filed. It was kept in the file. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did this occur ? 

Mr. Bros. I was told it occurred immediately upon its receipt, which 
was in July 1972. Mr. Osbom advised that Mr. Paul Gaynor, who 
was an employee of the Office of Security, had received the remainder 
of the letters. He also advised that Mr. Gaynor had an informant who 
knew McCord, and gave him some information regarding McCord and 
his wife. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Gaynor said this ? 

Mr. Bros. No; Mr. Osbom advised that Mr. Gaynor had this in- 
formant who did that. 

Mr. Osbom advised he would get the file of letters, have them 
copied, and furnish me copies the next morning. 

On Tuesday the 15th, Mr. Osbom brought the copies to my office. 
Later, interviewed Mr. Gaynor concerning his relations with McCord 
concerning the receipt of the letters, and whether he had had any type 
of contact with Mr. McCord as a result of the letters, and he had not. 

As I understand it, he has not had any contact with Mr. McCord 
since he retired and left the Agency. 

At that time, as I stated tie fore, I was drawing together with Mr. 
Greer all of this information to make the report of all the sensitive 
information for the Director. 

I included the letters in this report, and a draft — this is a very 
lengthy report — and it was drafted on Friday, May 19. The finished 
copy reached Mr. Colby on Monday. May 21. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you not struck by any sense of urgency when you 
came across this batch of letters in the light of the intensive efforts 
of tiie Director to get to the bottom of the Watergate problems? 
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Mr. Broe. I recognized the importance, sir. I recognized the sensi- 
tivity. I thought by putting it in my report I was getting them to him 
directly. 

I obviously probably should have hand-carried them to him directly 
at that time. But my report was going forward and I didn’t know the 
Director had testified about the last time that McCord had any contact. 
I didn’t know Mr. Silbert had come to Mr. Houston on the 15th for anv 
information. And I considered this really in the nature of contact with 
the Agency back and forth. So I didn’t give it proper consideration, to 
look at the date, and to take it hand-carried forward. 

Mr. Nedzi. Wasn’t it in the newspapers at this time f 

Mr. Bros. Oh, yes, I recognized the sensitivity. 

Mr. Nedzi. Didn’t it have some extra special significance as far as 
the Agency is concerned ? It seems to me the other project can be very 
logically divided from the discovery of these particular letters. It is a 
puzzle as to why the Director was not immediately notified. 

Mr. Bros. I was including all subjects, I am sorry, I just put this in 
the file ; I mean, in this report I was preparing, and sent it forward. 

That is really as much information as I have on the specific points. 
We are continuing our investigation. On May 21, we were instructed 
to expand our investigation, and to include any Agency contacts with 
Krogn or David Young, to determine if they had asked for any assist- 
ance that might bring in any illegal aspects. Mr. Young and Mr. Krogh 
had frequent contacts in the Agency for legal, legitimate business per- 
taining to the Executive order. We were asking everybody that had 
seen Mr. Krogh and Mr. Young out there, did they ever approach them 
to do anything or ask any information that would tie them to some- 
thing else that was extra-legal or illegal. 

Mr. Nedzi. Are you leaving it to the judgment of those individuals 
who were contacted to make that determination ? 

Mr. Broe. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Are you reviewing all of the contacts ? 

Mr. Broe. We were reviewing all of the contacts. Everybody was 
asked to turn in every possible contact that they had with them, and 
with the full circumstances. The Director issued an order this morn- 
ing, I understand, which I haven’t seen, listing those people he wants 
every Agency employee to report any contact that they had had with 
them. I haven’t seen this list, but I have been told there is such a 
directive. 

We are contacting any of our organizations that might have pos- 
sibly had any contact. These training people, the technical people, 
going to them, all our employees, to see if there is any chance they 
might have had these contacts, and didn’t report it, or did report it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Hebert. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. No questions. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Melvin Price. No questions. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. Slatinshek. No. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hogan. 

Mr. Hogan. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Thank you very much, Mr. Broe. 

Mr. Broe. Do you want this 9th note ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes, we would like to have the note for the record. 

[The memorandum referred to is as follows :] 

ADMINISTRATIVE — INTERNAL USE ONLY 

Central Intelligence Agency, 

Washington f D.C., May 9 t 1973 . 

Memorandum for all CIA employees. 

1. Recent press reports outline in detail certain alleged CIA activities with re- 
spect to Mr. Howard Hunt and other parties. The presently known facts behind 
these stories are those stated in the attached draft of a statement I will be making 
to the Senate Committee on Appropriations on 9 May. As can be seen, the Agency 
provided limited assistance in response to a request by senior officials. The Agency 
has cooperated with and made available to the appropriate law enforcement 
bodies information about these activities and will continue to do so. 

2. All CIA employees should understand my attitude on this type of issue. I 
shall do everything in my power to confine CIA activities to those which fall with- 
in a strict interpretation of its legislative charter. I take this position because I 
am determined that the law shad be respected and because this is the best way to 
foster the legitimate and necessary contributions we in CIA can make to the na- 
tional security of the United States. 

3. 1 am taking several actions to implement this objective : 

I have ordered aU the senior operating officials of this Agency to report to me 
immediately on any activities now going on, or that have gone on in the past, 
which might be construed to be outside the legislative charter of this Agency. 

I hereby direct every person presently employed by CIA to report to me on any 
such activities of which he has knowledge. I invite aU ex-employees to do the 
same. Anyone who has such information should call my secretary (extension 
6363) and say that he wishes to talk to me about “activities outside CIA’s 
charter.’* 

4. To insure that Agency activities are proper in the future, I hereby promul- 
gate the following standing order for aU CIA employees : 

Any CIA employee who believes that he has received instructions which in 
.-any way appear inconsistent with the CIA legislative charter shall inform the 
^Director of Central Intelligence immediately. 

JAME8 R. SCHLESIN GER, 

Director . 

DCI Statement Before Senate Appropriations Subcommittee 
on Intelligence Operations — 9 May 1973 

opening statement 

Mr. Chairman, I am here to discuss the questions which have arisen over CIA’s 
real and alleged role in events that occurred in 1971 and 1972. I have opened a 
detailed investigation into the precise nature of that role. I can report to you 
-on what Agency records, now being intensively reviewed, reveal at this juncture. 
However I do not yet know that I have all the facts in the matter. Nonetheless, 
I am pleased to present to you such facts as are now available, and I will cer- 
tainly provide you with any further details as they come to my attention. 

Let me start with the Agency’s relationship with Mr. Howard Hunt, whose 
testimony has recently been made public. Mr. Hunt was a staff employee of the 
Agency from 8 November 1949 to 30 April 1970. At that time he retired from the 
Agency. He performed one editorial Job of writing up a recommendation for an 
award for one of our officers in November 1970. He was not paid for these serv- 
ices, although the Agency placed the sums of $200.00 and $60.00 in two charitable 
organizations for the service performed. 

In early July 1971, General Cushman, then the Deputy Director of Central 
Intelligence, received a telephone call from the White House. He was informed 
that Mr. Hunt had become a consultant on security affairs for the White House, 
and a request was made that Mr. Hunt receive assistance from the Agency. 
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The minutes of the Agency Morning Meeting of 8 July 1971 indicate that the 
DDC1 (General Cushman) reported a call by John Ehrlichman stating that 
Howard Hunt had been appointed a White House security consultant 

On 22 July 1971 Mr. Hunt visited General Cushman at the CIA building. 
According to the records, Mr. Hunt stated that he had been charged with a 
highly sensitive mission by the White House to visit and elicit information from 
an individual whose ideology he was not entirely sure of, and for that purpose 
he said he was asked to come to the Agency to see if he could get two things : 
identification documents in alias and some degree of physical disguise, for a 
one-time operation. He stressed that he wanted the matter to be held as closely 
as possible and that he would like to meet the Agency people in an Agency 
safeliouse. Agency records indicate that. In the course of the conversation, Mr. 
Hunt referred to Mr. Ehrlichman by name and General Cushman acknowledged 
an earlier call from Mr. Ehrlichman to him. The Committee may desire to query 
General Cushman whose knowledge would not come from such secondary sources. 

General Cushman directed the appropriate technical service of the Agency 
to be of assistance to Mr. Hunt, based on the above requests. On 23 July 1971 
Mr. Hunt was given alias documents, including a Social Security card, driver s 
license, and several association membership cards, in the name of “Edward 
Joseph Warren” similar to material he had been furnished for operational use 
while he had been an Agency employee, under the name of ‘‘Edward V. Hamilton." 
The same day Mr. Hunt was also given disguise materials (a wig, glasses, and 
a speech alteration device). 

By calling an unlisted telephone number given him, Mr. Hunt arranged several 
additional meetings with Agency technical officers, the dates of which cannot be 
provided with precision. In these, he requested and was provided a commercial 
tape recorder (in a typewritter case) and a commercial Tessina camera disguised 
in a tobacco pouch. He also brought in a then-unidentified associate (later identi- 
fied from press photos as Mr. G. Gordon Liddy) and secured for him a disguise 
(wig and glasses) and alias documents in the name of “George F. Leonard.” 

The Agency technical officers met these requests despite the absence of the 
procedural steps and approvals normally required by Agency regulations. How- 
ever, they became increasingly concerned at the escalation of Mr. Hunt’s re- 
quests for assistance. These finally included a request from Mr. Hunt to be 
met on the morning of 27 August 1971, upon his return from California, to have 
a film developed and returned to him. This was done the same day. He also asked 
for a New York mail address and telephone-answering service for operational 
use. 

The tec&nical officers raised their concern with senior officers, who noted the 
possibility that these activities could involve the Agency in operations outside 
its proper functions. As a result, again according to Agency records, General 
Cushman telephoned Mr. Ehrlichman at the White House on 27 August 1971 
and explained that further such assistance could not be given. Mr. Ehrlichman 
agreed. The request for mail address and telephone answering service was not 
honored. On 31 August 1971. Mr. Hunt 'onta^ed the technical officers again, 
requesting a credit card, but this was refused. Mr. Hunt had also made a request 
on 18 August 1971 for the assignment of a secretary he had known during his 
Agency career. This was also refused. The earlier-furnished alias documents and 
other material were not recovered, however, except for the Tessina camera which 
was returned on 27 August as unsuitable. Since the end of August 1971, the Tech- 
nical Services Division has had no further association with Mr. Hunt. As a point 
of reference, I would note that the break-in of the office of Mr. Ellsberg’s psy- 
chiatrist took place on or about 3 September 1971. 

The Aeency outlined the above events to Mr. Patrick Gray, Acting Director 
of the FBI, in letters dated 5 and 7 July 1972, and a meeting on 28 July 1972. 
A series of questions were asked the Agency on 11 October 1972 by Mr. Earl 
Silbert, Principal Assistant United States Attorney for the District of Colum- 
bia. On 24 October 1972, Attorney General Kleindienst and Assistant Attorney 
General Petersen reviewed the 5 and 7 July transmittals together with addi- 
tional, more detailed but undated materials, that had been provided to Acting 
FBI Director Gray on 18 October 1972. The Agency is aware that this mate- 
rial was reviewed on 27 November 1972 by Mr. Silbert, who asked additional 
questions on that date as well as on 29 November 1972. Written responses to 
the foregoing questions were provided on 13 December 1972. An additional sub- 
mission was made to the Assistant Attorney General Petersen on 21 December 
1972. This material was discussed at a meeting held with Assistant Attorney 
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General Petersen and Mr. Silbert on 22 December 1972. All of the foregoing 
materials can be made available to the Committee if it so desires. 

As a separate matter, which was not known by those who prepared the mate- 
rial for the Department of Justice in the fall of last year, the Office of Medical 
Services of the Agency prepared and forwarded to the White House two Indirect 
personality assessments of Mr. Daniel Ellsberg. The Agency has hat! a program 
of producing, on a selective basis, such assessments or studies on foreign leaders 
for many years. In July 1971 Mr. Helms, then Director, instructed Agency of- 
ficers to work with Mr. David Young of the White House Staff relative to se- 
curity leaks in the intelligence community. 

Mr. Young requested a study on Mr. Ellsberg in the latter part of July 1971 y 
which Agency activity was apparently approved by Mr. Heims. At that time, 
Mr. Young supplied raw material consisting principally of newspaper and mag- 
azine articles together with some State Department and Justice Department 
papers. The first assessment delivered to the White House dated 9 August 1971, 
was judged insufficient. As a result, there were several meetings between Dr. 
Malloy, Mr. Hunt, and Mr. Liddy, in which classified information of the Justice 
and State Departments was introduced. One such meeting occurred on 12 August 
1971. Additional material was transmitted by Mr. Hunt on 12 October, and an- 
other meeting was held on 27 October. These meetings led to a second version 
of the assessment, dated 9 November 1971. This document was delivered to the 
Executive Office by Dr. Malloy on 12 November 1971. Agency records indicate 
that Mr. Helms had previously communicated with Mr. Young indicating he 
had read both reports. 

In another contact “about October 1971/’ an Agency officer arranged to pro- 
vide Mr. Hunt certain unclassified materials from CIA files relative to a 1954 
French case of leakage of Government documents. These were delivered to his 
office at the White House. 

In closing, I would like to stress several conclusions of my investigation so 
far : 

(a) CIA had no awareness of the details of Mr. Hunt’s activities. The Agency’s 
impression was that Mr. Hunt was engaged in an activity related to identifying 
and closing off the security leaks that were so much a preoccupation of the 
Government at the time. 

(&) The Agency clearly was insufficiently cautious in the initiation of its 
assistance to Mr. Hunt. Later, when the nature of Mr. Hunt’s requests for as- 
sistance began to indicate a possible active involvement by the Agency in ac- 
tivities beyond its charter, the Agency terminated the relationship and refused 
further assistance. 

(c) The preparation of a profile on an American citizen under these circum- 
stances lies beyond the normal activity of the Agency. It shall not be repeated — 
and I have so Instructed the staff. This shall be made a part of the regulations 
governing such activities. 

(d) As Director, I have called for a review of all Agency activities and the 
termination of any which might be considered outside its legitimate charter. In 
addition to requesting this review from my subordinates, I have directed each 
employee and invited each ex-employee to submit to me any cases which they 
may question. I am determined that the Agency will not engage in activities out- 
side of its charter but will concentrate its energies on its important intelligence 
mission. 

Mr. Xedzt. Mr. Gaynor. 

Mr. Gaynor, do you swear the testimony you are about to give in 
this hearing to be the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, 
.so help you God ? 

TESTIMONY OP PAUL P. GAYNOR, CHIEF OP SECURITY 
RESEARCH STAFF, CIA 

Mr. Gaynor. I do, sir. 

Mr. Xedzt. WiU you please state your full name? 

Mr. Gaynor. Paul Francis Gaynor. 

Mr. Xedzi. Where do you live, Mr. Gaynor? 
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Mr. Gaynor. 4629 35th Street North, Arlington, Va. 

Mr. Nedzi. Where are you employed ? 

Mr. Gaynor. With the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Mr. Nedzi. In what capacity? 

Mr. Gaynor. I am Chief of the security research staff of the Office 
of Security. 

Mr. Nedzi. How long have you served in that capacity ? 

Mr. Gaynor. I happened to check this date yesterday. Since the 
22d of February 1951, until the latter part of May 1957. And I have 
had an overseas assignment which I returned from at the beginning 
of September 1959, and I returned to the same position that I now 
hold. 

Mr. Nedzi. You served in that capacity for the last 14 years? 

Mr. Gaynor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. And prior to that you served also for a period of time? 

Mr. Gaynor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. What are your responsibilities? 

Mr. Gaynor. The responsibility of my staff is counterintelligence as 
it applies to the staff employees of the Agency. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you acquainted with James McCord? 

Mr. Gaynor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you describe the acquaintanceship? 

Mr. Gaynor. Mr. McCord was assigned to my Office I believe in 
early 1955. He served on my staff up to the time I went to Germany. 
He continued in the same position while I was overseas. When I re- 
turned he was with me until early in 1962, when he was selected for an 
overseas assignment, and he went into training and preparation for 
that assignment. 

When he completed it a couple years later, he returned to the Office 
of Security but not to my staff. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you maintain a personal contact with him during 
these years? 

Mr. Gaynor. I had a close working relationship with Mr. McCord 
while he was working for me. We were not socially close. I have never 
been in his home. He has never been in my home. We may have had 
a lunch occasionally together, but our relationship was just that, offi- 
cial relationship, a working relationship. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you describe it as a cordial one? 

Mr. Gaynor. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Or an arm’s-length kind of arrangement ? 

Mr. Gaynor. No, we were friends, I would say, in that sense. 

Mr. Aeends. Where did McCord come from when he first came to 
work for the Agency in 1952, did you say, or 1954 ? 

Mr. Gaynor. He was working for the Office of Security, I believe, as 
an investigator on the west coast and was transferred into Washing- 
ton, I believe, sometime in 1954, sir. 

Mr. Arends. With the CIA on the west coast ? 

Mr. Gaynor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arends. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Gaynor, when did you first receive any information 
with respect to the Watergate matter that involved the Agency? 

Mr. Gaynor. In regard to the letters. I had no knowledge of anv 
Agency involvement with Watergate. And as far as I was concerned 
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there was none. The first letter I received was in December 1972. I 
probably received it about the 24th of December. 

Mr. Nedzi. At that time what did it signify to you ! 

Mr. Gaynor. That he was contending that there was going to be an 
attempt to place the onus for Watergate on the Central Intelligence 
Agency. That was going to be the defense of the whole group oi 
defendants. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any doubt in your mind as to who the sender 
of the letter was ? 

Mr. Gaynor. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you describe which of these letters or notes that 
have been furnished the committee was that first one ? 

Mr. Gaynob. The letter dated December 22, 1972, and it opens up, 
“Dear Paul.” 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you read that for the record, Mr. Gaynor? 

Mr. Gaynor [reading]. 

There is tremendous pressure to put the operation off on the company. Don’t 
worry about me no matter what you hear. 

The way to head this off is to flood the newspapers with leaks or anonymous 
letters that the plan is to place the blame on the company for the operation. This 
is of immediate importance because the plans are in the formative stage now, 
and can be pre-empted now, if the story is leaked so that the press is alerted. It 
may not be headed off later when it is too late. 

The fix is on one of the police officers in the MFD intelligence department, 
to testify that one of the defendants told him the defendants were company 
people and it was a company operation. He has probably been promised a pro- 
motion for changing his story to this effect. Be careful in your dealing with 
them. I will do all I can to keep you informed. Keep the faith. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there anything else in the envelope in addition to 
this particular notice ? 

Mr. Gaynor. That particular letter was sealed in a smaller envelope, 
and then there was an outer envelope with the address on it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was that your address on the outer envelope ? 

Mr. Gaynor. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Whose address was it? 

Mr. Gaynor. That first letter went to the apartment of my son, who 
lives over in South Arlington. 

I believe — Mr. McCord may have been in a hurry when he did this, 
because my son was listed ahead of me in the telephone directory. My 
son received it, opened it, realized it was something with no relation- 
ship to him, and immediately brought it to my home. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did he mean by “the company” in his letter? 

Mr. Gaynor. He was referring to Central Intelligence Agency. That 
is a common expression used by Agency employees when we are talk- 
ing about the Agency, you don’t want to use the three words. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any previous contact on his part, or attempt 
to contact you in any form ? 

Mr. Gaynor. No, sir, I have not seen nor talked to Mr. McCord since 
some time in the summer of 1970, when he was retired and he came 
into my office to say goodbv. 

Mr. Nedzi. No one else had contacted you with respect to him? 

Mr. Gaynor. I have had some contact with a friend of his, who 
serves as an intermittent source for my staff. But that was strictly his 
comments as to how Mrs. McCord was bearing the strain of Mr. 
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McCord’s difficulties in attempting to raise bail. Of the bad effect his 
absence from the home was having on their retarded daughter. 

Mr. Nedzi. When were these contacts made? And under what cir- 
cumstances ? 

Mr. Gaynor. I would say probably some time around the Christmas 
period, and some time pnor to the commencement of Mr. McCords 
trial. 

Mr. Nedzi. There were no contact previous to that ? 

Mr. Gaynor. I see this particular individual, or hear from him, 
routinely, on a monthly basis, or so, but not in connection with Mr. 
McCord’s affairs. He would casually bring me up to date. 

Mr. Nedzi. I would like to have you describe tne circumstances under 
which he made mention of McCord during the month of December. 

What were the circumstances? Did you contact this individual, or 
did he contact you for another purpose, and this was incidental to the 
conversation ? 

Mr. Gaynor. He would have contacted me just in the nature of our 
continuing business, and then he would comment as to what the situa- 
tion was at the McCord home, knowing I had worked closely with Jim 
at one time. He figured I had some interest. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you describe him as a close personal friend of 
McCord ? 

Mr. Gaynor. I bel ieve he is, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you describe the next written contact ? 

Mr. Gaynor. The next envelope contained three pieces of paper, and 
was received probably about the 30th of December. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you describe those papers ? 

Mr. Gaynor. One is a piece of paper that contains five names. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you read those names, please ? 

Mr. Gaynor. J. Mitchell, J. Dean, J. Magruder, Colson, and Liddy. 

Mr. Nedzi. What additional was there in the envelope ? 

Mr. Gaynor. The next piece of paper bore three sentences. 

“The MPD officer’s name is Carl Bittenbender. 

• “The pressure is still on. They can go to hell. 

“Anytime you need me to testify before a congressional committee 
in your behalf just yell.” 

Mr. Nedzi. What did you understand that to mean ? 

Mr. Gaynor. I regarded his using the words “in your behalf”, that 
he was talking about the Agency, not about me as a person. 

Mr. Nedzi. The third paper ? 

Mr. Gaynor. The third paper bears the handwritten word “Copy” 
at the top. And off on the righthand top comer, handwritten, “Jack 
Caulfield.” 

Then it says, typewritten : 

Jack — Sorry to have to write you this letter but felt you had to know. 

If Helms goes, and if the WG operation is laid at CIA's feet, where it does not 
belong, every tree in the forest will fall. It will be a scorched desert. The whole 
matter is at the precipice right now. Just pass the message that if they want it 
to blow, they are on exactly the right course. I’m sorry that you will get hurt in 
the fallout. 

Mr. Nedzi. These three notes were received by you ? 

Mr. Gaynor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. At what time ? 

4C-031 — 76 12 
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Mr. Gaynor. I would say on or about the 30th of December. 

Mr. Nedzi. How did you know these were from McCord ? 

Mr. Gaynor. Because of the subject matter. I couldn’t think of any- 
one else in my acquaintanceship that had anything to do with tne 
‘dilemma that McCord was in. m 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you recognize the handwriting of these items that 
appeared in writing at all ? 

Mr. Gaynor. It looked very familiar to me. I can not testify. I am 
not a handwriting expert. But I have seen enough of McCord’s hand- 
writing in my time. I was fairly certain this was his script. 

Mr. Nedzi. There is no doubt in your mind these were from McCord f 

Mr. Gaynor. No, sir. 

Mr. Arends. One was handwritten. Were the others typed? Were 
all the notes typed ? 

Mr. Gaynor. They were all typed except at the top of this first piece 
of paper, the last piece of paper I mentioned where it was handwritten 
‘“Copy”, handwritten “Jack Caulfield.” 

Mr. Melvin Price. Who is Jack ? 

Mr. Gaynor. It is handwritten up in the righthand corner, “Jack 
Caulfield.” 

Mr. Melvin Price. But you got a copy of the note ? 

Mr. Gaynor. He sent a copy of the note to me, yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. On that “Jack”, do you conclude he would send you a 
copy of the memorandum he sent to J ack Caulfield ? 

Mr. Gaynor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Did you ever check whether that was true or not? 

Mr. Gaynor. No, sir. 

The name “Jack Caulfield” meant nothing to me. I never heard of 
the person at that time. 

Mr. Bray. Incidentally, when did McCord leave the CIA, 1970? 

Mr. Gaynor. I believe his final date was August 31, 1970. 

Mr. Bray. That was before any of these problems had broken ? 

Mr. Gaynor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. He left after he served 20 years, is that it ? 

Mr. Gaynor. He left because he had served 20 years. He had a re- 
tarded daughter. He was deeply interested in working with retarded 
children. At the time he left, his announced intention was to set up 
some type of a movement or organization which would coordinate the 
total national effort in the field of retardation. 

I assumed, I have no direct knowledge, he was going to get access to 
some foundation grant. 

Mr. Bray. What kind of a man was McCord ? 

Mr. Gaynor. He is a quiet, religious man, deeply devoted to his fam- 
ily, totally patriotic, and I know, had a very high regard for the 
Agency. I think this is why he took this course of action, these letters. 

Mr. Bray. I am not a psychiatrist, but I went over these notes pretty 
carefully, and it sounds like a man that was under mental pressure. Of 
course later actions might have caused that, but it didn’t quite, as you 
say, track. 

Mr. Gaynor. My impression of him, anything he undertook, he 
throws himself into totally. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Will you yield ? 
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Mr. Brat. Yes. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Do you know of any instance where he mijght have 
"been treated by a psychiatrist for any kind of psychoanalysis or any 
treatment for mental disorders ? 

Mr. Gatnor. No, sir, not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. I would agree with Congressman Bray in reading 
this note. I am not a psychiatrist, but it appears to be a sort of persecu- 
tion complex. He is finding everything going wrong, and I would think 
he is under mental pressure in the way some of these thoughts are 
written. 

Mr. Gaynor. I believe he was under tremendous pressure, sir, at that 
time, and I think that would have covered his language. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Gaynor, when was the next time you had a contact 
hy mail ? 

Mr. Gaynor. The next letter which would be the third envelope* 
dated 29th of December, and I believe I received it after the first ox 
the year, probably the second or third of January. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Sort of like a late Christmas card ? 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the content of that envelope ? 

Mr. Gaynor. That is headed up “Notes, December 29, 1972.” 

What is needed : 

1. Evidence of illegal govt, wiretapping of our telephones, either on rational 
-security grounds or domestic security grounds, both of which are done on author- 
ity of the attorney general's signature alone. 

a. There were two national security calls by me from our home phone (762- 
•0187). One was made to the IsraeU Embassy on (blank) and the other was made 
to the Chilean Embassy on (blank). Both calls were witnessed by my wife. 

b. I am convinced that from at least June 17-early July there was a wiretap on 
our home and office phones on authority of A/C's signature alone. On June 26, 
1972 the Supreme Court declared such wiretaps illegal, and several cases have 
J>een dismissed on these grounds recently, rather than disclose in adversary pro- 
ceedings the contents of such calls and conversations, and the names of the parties 
involved. 

c. There Is no question but that our home and office phones are still being tapped. 
If done without a Court order, we are in an excellent position to have the cases 
dropped. The prosecution has asserted there were not taped conversations of any 
kind — national security, domestic security, or court ordered. This is bunk. 

What I need is proof — logs, transcripts or testimony from an FBI agent or two 
who had monitored such calls. 

2. Evidence of perjury or false swearing by Cary Rittendender, the MPD of- 
ficer. I know he is lying. Some additional evidence, even circumstantial would 
help. 

3. I have the evidence of the involvement of Mitchell and others, sufficient to 
convince a jury, the Congress and the Press. 

The maximum effect is accomplished if everything is held until the trial has just 
started, and then surface everything at once — showing beyond any doubt the 
hypocrisy of the whole group and how fixed the whole federal criminal justice 
system has now become. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is this particular note a copy, or was it an original type- 
written sheet? 

Mr. Gaynor. I haven’t seen the originals of these since back in Janu- 
ary, as I recall. I believe it was original-type piece of paper. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Gaynor, what did you understand him to mean by 
“two national security calls being made by me?” 

Mr. Gaynor. Frankly, that baffled me. I couldn’t relate that to any- 
thing at the time. I know, sir, since it has come out, what his purpose 
was. but at that time I couldn't figure out what he was driving at. 

Mr. Nedzi. What is his purpose, as you understand it now ? 
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Mr. Gaynor. That he was making an assumption there was a tap on 
his phone, and that it would be brought out these calls had been made, 
which would be proof that it was a tap on his phone. 

Mr. Abends. Why would he be calling these two Embassies ? 

Mr. Gaynor. I nave no idea, except to lay some groundwork for 
proving that his phone was tapped. 

Mr. Hebert. Trying to prove an illegal tap to set the ground for a. 
dismissal of the trial, isn’t that it? 

Mr. Gaynor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Thank you. Did he create the impression the Israeli and 
Chilean Embassy phones were tapped? 

Mr. Gaynor. I did not take that implication. 

Mr. Hebert. As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, of course this is- 
hearsay again — just pick it up as it is — Mr. McCord created these taps, 
purposely thinking that his phone was tapped, and the type of con- 
versations he was putting through, this was an illegal tap. At the 
proper time in coming to trial he would bring out this illegal tap and 
the whole case would go out the window. Is that a correct summation ? 

Mr. Gaynor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. He was laying the foundation for the future. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. This last paragraph, where he lays out the game- 
plans, is that one of the reasons we are just getting these documents 
at this time? 

Mr. Gaynor. Pardon me, sir? 

Mr. Bob Wilson. The last paragraph of this suggested game plan,, 
it says, “The maximum effect is to hold everything until the trial has 
started and then surface everything at once.” Is that one of the reasons 
we are just getting these documents in the last few days? 

Is he following his game plan? 

Mr. Gaynor. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. It is strange. I wish the subcommittee could really 
determine why these things have been in somebody’s files all this time- 
I know we are trying to, but I still would like to get to the bottom of it. 
This looks very strange. I think the Agency hasn’t been candid with 
this committee, which has shown a great deal of sympathy for the- 

E roblems that they are facing, and I am a little disturbed. There may 
b other information that has not yet surfaced that will again bear 
on this whole thing. I hope there isn’t. 

Mr. Nedzi. It is clear that the chairman of this subcommittee shares 
your concern. 

Will you describe the other memos or notes that are included in that 
particular envelope? 

Mr. Gaynor. In that same envelope there was another memo, or a 
carbon copy, I am not positive whether a copy or a carbon copy. It 
starts out: 

I have released Mr. Gerald Alch as my defense attorney In the Watergate 
Case. 

In meetings recently in which plans for onr defense In the Watergate trial 
were discussed, he persisted in a proposal that I claim that the Watergate opera- 
tion was a CIA operation. This is flatly untrue, and when I rejected it, he then 
went on to make a second proposal. 

The second proposal then was that I claim that the four Cubans and I cooked 
up the bugging operation on our own. This also is untrue. 
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It was patently obvious that in my own interests of a fair trial that I dismiss 
Mr. Alch and find myself another attorney. I am actively engaged in doing just 
that. 

The implications inherent in these two proposals imply the deepest corruption 
and perversion of the criminal justice system in recent history. It smacks of 
total political control of the federal investigative process, the federal grand jury 
process, and the federal prosecutors. 

Never in our nation's history has the integrity of the national intelligence 
system especially and of the FBI been in such jeopardy. 

It forebodes in the present direction of the FBI the return to the politically 
corrupt system that Hoover inherited. The fine organization .is already crumb- 
ling 

When the hundreds of dedicated fine men and women of CIA can no longer 
write intelligence summaries and reports with integrity without fear of political 
recrimination — when their fine director is being summarily discharged in order 
to make way for a politician who will write or rewrite intelligence the way the 
politicians want them written, instead of the way truth and best judgment 
dictates, our nation is in the deepest of trouble and freedom itself was never so 
Imperiled, Nazi Germany rose and fell under exactly the same philosophy of 
governmental operation. 

This nation is truly in the deepest trouble it has been in in 200 years. 

I fully expect the most intense character assassination campaign and harass- 
ment to be mounted against me. So be it. The integrity of the CIA and of the 
FBI and of the whole Federal Criminal Justice System is far more important 
than one man’s future or life. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Gaynor, what do you take him to mean that “I was 
to claim the four Cubans and I cooked up the bugging operation” ? 

Mr. Gaynor. I took that to mean the four Cubans who were arrested 
at the time of the Watergate break-in. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did you understanding from his statement that 
“fine men and women could no longer write intelligence summaries 
and reports with integrity without fear of political recrimination”? 

Mr. Gaynor. That I took to be a statement of his. What knowledge 
he has to produce it, I haven’t the faintest idea. 

Mr. Nedzi. You didn’t attach any significance to that at all? Was 
he told by anybody in the Agency that there were political 
recriminations? 

Mr. Gaynor. I know nothing of any such recriminations, no ; sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you describe the last piece that was in that 
envelope ? 

Mr. Gaynor. Notes, Dec. 29, 1972. 

I am convinced that the fix is on Gerry Alch and Beraie Sh&nkman. 

Too many things don’t add up, namely : 

1. Their persistence in wanting to let Gerry Alch call Helms to testify and to 
call Vic Marchetti “to lay the background re CIA employees once caught in the 
act, refusing to admit it Also re custom and tradition of CIA along this line.” 

Somehow the fix is on Marchetti or he is a party to this ploy in some way. They 
are too persistent about it 

2. Their persistence in trying to find out how much I know about Mitchell’s 
involvement and the negative type approach, “Well, he didn’t really talk to you 
about it did he?’ 

3. Failure to really debrief me on my whole participation and knowledge. None 
has really occurred to date, and an absence of communications has been particu- 
larly noticeable from Nov. 7-Dec. 21st The presence of what appears to be a 
desire to let time run out before the trial starts. 

4. The fixed police officer’s report that of Gary Bittenbender (not Carl as 
previously reported). The impact of his statement is one which can be read two 
ways, giving them a faUback position. (1) That I claimed to him at the time of 
arraignment that this was a CIA operation, and (b) that this was an operation 
which we — the Cubans and I — cooked up on our own. No such statements were 
made. They are absolutely false. 
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Bittenbender incidentally has a twin brother aB I recall ; I have never met hint 
to my knowledge. I assume he also works in the intelligence division. 

5. Hie general focus and impact of everything that is happening .is- that : 

a. They are trying to put the blame for the operation on CIA and or McCord* 
or both, shifting the focus away from the White House (Liddy and Hunt). 

b. The U.S. Attorney has blown the case against the Cubans by visiting per- 
sonally their employers in Miami, affecting their ability to make a living causing 
Frank Sturgis’ employer to lire him. 

c. They appear willing to get McCord off but only on the condition that he 
place the blame for the operation on CIA — or take the blame himself. No go. 

d. The wording of questions such as “You really don't want Helms to be called 
because you don’t want to be a stoolie against CIA, do you.” These leave no 
doubt whatever. 

6. Today I visited Bernard Shankman (Alch’s local rep in the case) and gave 
the attached letter to him, telling him I planned to release it to the press today 
and get a new attorney. He asked that I hold off until Tuesday morning next 
to talk with Alch before doing anything. I may or I may not wait past Saturday, 
December 30, 1972. 

Now, when he refers to an attached letter, that is the piece of paper 
I read preceding this one. 

Mr. Nedzi. When was the next contact which you had ? 

Mr. Gaynor. The next was January 3, 1972, which I probably re- 
ceived the 5th or 6th of January. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. 1973? 

Mr. Nedzi. You mean 1973 ? 

Mr. Gaynor. 1973. He has it dated 1972. It was January 1973. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you read that for the record, please? 

Mr. Gaynor. It is headed “Notes,” and, as I say, it is dated Janu- 
ary 3, 1972. Obviously an error. 

It would appear that we have headed them off at the pass. The crisis appears 
to be over. 

Yesterday, Tuesday, I had delivered to Judge Sirica a copy of a letter mailed 
to Gerald Alch, dated Jan. 1, 1972, releasing Alch as my attorney. Yesterday 
afternoon Sirica called a meeting in court for today for me, Alch, aU of the 
defense attorneys, and the prosecuting attorneys to find out what my letter was 
all about. Concurrently, Alch was on the phone to me several times trying to 
patch matters up. 

I had advised Alch orally that the reason for his dismissal was his pressing 
the defense issue on me, or trying to, of placing the blame for the operation on 
the company where it did not belong. I repeated that I would not stand for it, 
nor would I sit still for any other defense attorney trying to do it 

Alch met with me this morning and assured me the issue was dead, that he 
would not try it again, nor would anyone else. We met with the judge and the 
others and in a brief session answered his questions, without disclosing exactly 
what was at stake. He obviously knew something was up and is now alerted. We 
advised him that we were going to give it a new try at working together. The 
press was there and were also alerted, but they have not yet dug up the reasons 
behind the whole thing. 

Bittman was shook and has obviously taken the heat on this, because of my 
violent reaction. He should because he had transmitted to Alch the original idea. 
We know of course who passed the idea to Bittman. 

We took them up to the brink on this, and I don't believe they will try it 
again. Breaking it to the press could have gotten some of them disbarred and 
broken the whole mess wide open. 

Let’s trust that this this much of it is now behind us. Now we’ll work on 
the other problems at hand. Keep the faith. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did the sentence, “We know of course who passed the 
idea to Bittman,” have any meaning to you ? 

Mr. Gaynor. Frankly, no; that baffled me. I couldn’t figure out 
who he was talking about, unless it was whoever supervised him in 
his work for the Committee to Reelect the President. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any idea now ? 

Mr. Gaynor. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you recall whether this was an original or whether 
it was a copy of a letter that was sent to somebody else ? 

Mr. Gaynor. I think it was a typewritten original. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you advise us when the next contact was ? 

Mr. Gaynor. The next letter dated J anuary 5, again, 1972. 

This would have been received about the 8th, I believe — whatever 
it would have been, a mail delivery day 2 or 8 days after. 

It is headed up “Notes.” 

Mr. Hebert. He means January 1973, again? You said 1972. 

Mr. Nedzi. It is dated incorrectly. 

Mr. Hebert. Dated incorrectly. 

Mr. Gaynor. He misdated this, yes. 

Mr. Hebert. The actual reception was in January 1973 ? 

Mr. Gaynor. Yes, sir. 

1. The outfit tried to lay the operation at the feet of CIA this week and that 
failed. 

2. Yesterday they tried to get all of the defendants to plead guilty, thus 
protecting those higher up from involvement, and that failed. Barker and Hunt 
allegedly were willing to plead, so it is said. McCord and Liddy refused. 

3. In revenge, now the prosecution is planning to state that the motives of at 
least some of the defendants was blackmail. This came out in the ACLU hear- 
ings today in which the ACLU lawyer said that he was told this by the prosecu- 
tion — that blackmail was the motive. 

4. The outfit is even getting predictable. It was anticipated that when I re- 
fused to implicate CIA they would undertake a massive character assassina- 
tion attempt. 

5. The judge is not buying this ploy — he indicated as much this morning, re- 
ferring to it as a ‘cover story* and indicating that the world was watching thi& 
case, the Democrats were criticizing its handling and that the Jury was goings 
to get to the bottom of it He said that he would personally examine the takes 
of testimony and send any to the grand jury that involved higher ups — or lower 
figures involved. 

Some of the newsmen say we are scapegoats. They are right. 

6. Corrected the telephone call data : 

Call to Israeli Embassy— September 21, 1972 8 : 35 a.m., telephone 762-7620. 

Call to Chilean Embassy— Oct. 10, 1972, 4 :50 p.m., telephone 762-8720. 

Mr. Nedzi. This particular note, Mr. Gaynor, did not have an enve- 
lope included with it. Will you explain why ? 

Mr. Gaynor. I probably destroyed the envelope. I^have no recollec- 
tion. In fact, I don't even know why I kept the other envelopes, but 
I did. This one somehow 

Mr. Nedzi. You don’t know why you kept the other envelopes? 

Mr. Gaynor. I felt I should bring in the whole package as I got it ; 
that was my motive. I could just as well have opened these things, 
taken out the contents, and tossed the envelope in the trash. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is that the way an intelligence officer operates ? 

Mr. Gaynor. That is the way I handle my personal mail. This mail 
was coming to me as a person. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you consider this to be personal mail ? 

Mr. Gaynor. Not once I saw the tenor of it ; no, sir. I regarded it 
as his attempt to get some information to the Agency of what he felt 
was transpiring. 

Mr. Nedzi. Frankly, I am a little troubled that you regard the 
envelope in these cases as so insignificant. 
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Mr. Gaynor. Well, I realize they are not, because of the postmark 
on them, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did you do with these letters when you received 
them ? 

Mr. Gaynor. On each following workday, after the receipt of them, 
at the opening of business in the morning, I would hand-carry the 
letters to my superior. 

Mr. Nedzi. What transpired at that time ? 

Mr. Gaynor. As I say, each time I received one, I hand-carried them 
in to my superior, and turned them over to him. 

Mr. Nedzi. To whom ? 

Mr. Gaynor. Mr. Howard J. Osborn, Director of Security. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was said at that time ? 

Mr. Gaynor. I would say “Here is more from Jim.” 

Mr. Nedzi. What did he say ? 

Mr. Gaynor. He would indicate he wanted to peruse them, I don’t 
recall the exact language of the exchange. 

Mr. Nedzi. On the first occasion this occurred, you took the letter 
to Mr. Osborn, what transpired between you and Mr. Osborn at that 
time? 

Mr. Gaynor. I handed the letter over and said I assumed it was 
from McCord, and he was obviously trying to tell us something. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have any further conversation? 

Mr. Gaynor. I really don’t recall. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ask any questions about the letter or anything 
else involving McCord ? 

Mr. Gaynor. Not to my recollection, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Doesn’t that strike you as rather unusual ? 

Mr. Gaynor. Well, I was putting these communications into the 
channel which I felt would receive — they would receive considera- 
tion at a much higher level than mine. 

Mr. Nedzi. You are in the counterintelligence section of the Agency ? 

Mr. Gaynor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. You didn’t feel any need to go beyond just filing these 
letters with Mr. Osborn ? 

Mr. Gaynor. I believe Mr. Osborn did take them up with the 
Director. 

Mr. Nedzi. You were never consulted in any way as to the content 
■or your relationships with Mr. McCord ? 

Mr. Gaynor. I made it clearly understood that this was a one-way 
street, that I had had no connection with Mr. McCord since his retire- 
ment, either verbally or in person. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why do you think these letters were addressed to you? 

Mr. Gaynor. Because of the fact we had worked together some years 
hack, and I imagine McCord was assuming I was still in the same 
position I had when he left, and that he knew I would have direct 
channel of communications directly with the Director of Security, I 
would report to him, I would see these letters would get somebody's 
attention. I think the could have sent them to other people he knew. 
I don’t know why he didn’t. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you make any notes of your own on this incident? 

Mr. Gaynor. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. What do you suppose Mr. McCord meant when he 
■said “Corrected telephone data”? There was no correction made, addi- 
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tions, isn’t that correct, on the last note, with respect to the Israeli 
and Chilean Embassy ? 

Mr. Gaynor. He had mentioned in one of the previous letters he had 
made these phone calls. Then he comes back and he positively dates 
them as to the day and the hour of the day when he made the calls. 

Mr. Nedzi. I do notice there is a difference. The telephone number 
is different, too. 

Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Mr. Gaynor, when you received these letters, you 
took them directly to your superior, Mr. Osborn, and called it to his 
attention. 

Mr. Gaynor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Slatinshek. I am not sure you stated what happened to the let- 
ters at that point. Did they remain in Mr. Osborn’s custody or were 
they returned to you ? 

Mr. Gaynor. I believe he retained them, and subsequently he gave 
them all back to me and had me prepare several sets of copies. 

Mr. Slatinshek. "When you say “He retained them,” he retained 
them all up to a certain point in time, apparently. 

Mr. Gaynor. Up through the end of the series. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Through the end of the series. Then at what par- 
ticular point in time was this, do you recall ? 

Mr. Gaynor. Well, the last one was dated the 5th of January, and 
I assume I turned it over to him, whatever the next working day was 
after it was received in my home. 

Mr. Slatinshek. At that point, he apparently decided he would 
return them to you and he made a request for you to do something. 
Would you go on and tell us about that ? 

Mr. Gaynor. To make some copies, which is my understanding he 
supplied to the General Counsel and I believe to the Director. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Can you specify this date exactly ? In other words, 
was it the 7th of January or the 8th of January? Can you give us a 
fix on that ? 

Mr. Gaynor. I honestly can’t. All I can say, it is related to 

Mr. Slatinshek. You said after you received the letter? 

Mr. Gaynor. Three or 4 days after, I would assume. 

Mr. Slatinshek. At the outside it couldn’t have been later than the 
10 or 11th of January? 

Mr. Gaynor. I don’t believe so, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Excuse me, Mr. Slatinshek. 

Why did you assume this was the last in the series? 

Mr. Gaynor. The last one I got. 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, but there were a few days that had elapsed after 
the 29th or 30th. Why not assume that was the last one you got? 

Mr. Gaynor. I am saying now it is the last because that is the last 
one I received. I didn’t know the flow would stop, but it did. 

•Mr. Nedzi. What I am trying to understand, and I think it would 
be helpful to the committee, is why at this point it was decided that 
copies of the notes should be made, rather than at the time you received 
the first two or three ? 

Mr. Gaynor. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you assume at the time this was the last one you were 
going to get? 

Mr. Gaynor. No, sir. 
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Mr. S latin shek. What direction did you get from Mr. Osborn at 
that point? 

We are speaking about approximately the 10th or 11th of January. 

Mr. Gaynor. He directed me to make copies of the entire series, 
which I did, I made three copies, placed them in folders, and turned 
them over to him. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Did he indicate that he had taken these letters to 
anyone in the chain of command above him ? Or did you discuss this 
in any way? Do you know what happened to these letters prior to liis 
direction to you f In other words, he has these letters, have you been 
satisfied they have been taken care of by Mr. Osborn ? 

Mr. Gatnor. I was satisfied, yes, sir, that he would take the action 
he deemed proper. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Yes. But you have no knowledge, or at that point 
you didn’t have any knowledge of what he had done with them ? 

Mr. Gaynor. Only that I can only assume he had taken them to 
the Director and to Mr. Houston. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Thank you. 

And so again, your directions from Mr. Osborn then were to make 
several copies of these and to make some sort of memorandum? 

Mr. Gaynor. I made no memorandum of any sort. 

Mr. Slatinshek. You did nothing, just made copies? 

Mr. Gaynor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Then what were you supposed to do with them? 

Mr. Gaynor. I handed them to Mr. Osborn. 

Mr. Slatinshek. You turned them over to Mr. Osborn ? 

Mr. Gaynor. Yes. 

Mr. Slatinshek. That is the extent of your involvement with this 
material ? 

Mr. Gaynor. Subsequently the three folders were turned back to me. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Three folders? 

Mr. Gatnor. Were turned back to me by Mr. Osborn, and I held 
them in my safe. 

Mr. Slatinshek. I am not sure I understand “three folders.” I don’t 
think you used that term. You mean the three copies? 

Mr. Gaynor. I made copies of each of these communications, three 
sets of them. I placed them in folders, and turned them over to Mr. 
Osborn. He returned them to me. I placed them in the drawer of my 
safe in my office. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Let me get back to the original material that was 
sent to you, dated December 23, addressed “Dear Paul.” 

It starts out with the phrase : 

There is tremendous pressure to put the operation off on the company. Don’t 
worry about me no matter what you hear. 

It is not signed. This is the first document you received, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Gaynor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Slatinshek. It was an original also, to your recollection? 

Mr. Gaynor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Slatinshek. At that point did you surmise it was Mr. McCord 
who was sending you this? 

Mr. Gaynor. Knowing the dilemma he was in, yes, sir; I assumed 
this was from Mr. McCord. 
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Mr. Slatinshek. There is nothing in the materials that identify 
them that way, except the fact that obviously it refers to a problem, 
and apparently the Watergate, but I am not sure that I see anything 
in here that specifically says “Watergate.” Not in so many words, for 
the letter simply says, “there is a tremendous pressure to put the 
operation off on the company.” 

It doesn’t really mean much in a vacuum. I guess you relate this 
to the newspaper stories, is that it? 

Mr. Gaynor. I had no one else in my acquaintance who at that time 
was facing a pending court action. And the use of the phrase “com- 
pany,” and “operation,” and so forth, I made the assumption that 
-Jim McCord was writing these. 

Mr. Slatinshek. My reading of this suggests — and I am giving 
you simply an impression — suggests that there had been perhaps some 
previous contact, and some previous discussion. And this is simply 
a follow-on ? 

Mr. Gaynor. No, sir; I had no discussion whatsoever with Mr. 
McCord. 

Mr. Slatinshek. That is a wrong impression. 

Or anyone else connected with Mr. McCord? 

Mr. Gaynor. No, sir. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Who might have been a third-party contact? 

Mr. Gaynor. No, sir. 

Mr. Arend8. I wonder why he didn’t sign his name to any of these? 

Mr. Gaynor. That I cannot explain, sir. 

Mr. Arends. It is unusual, isn’t it, for a person to sav “Dear Paul,” 
•and then not put his name at the bottom saying “Pete, or something 
like this? 

Mr. Gaynor. I believe he must have done this in haste because that 
•first envelope was misaddressed. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Mr. Gaynor, you didn’t have any conversation 
with Mr. McCord. Did you in anyway acknowledge to him the receipt 
-of these letters? 

Mr. Gaynor. No, sir. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Did you send him any kind of message, such as 
wo got your mail? 

Mr. Gaynor. No, sir. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. He was not sure whether it was a bad mail service 
at Christmastime, and he was not sure you were even getting these? 

Mr. Gaynor. No, sir. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. You had no contact directly or indirectly with 
Mr. McCord during this period ? 

Mr. Gaynor. No, sir. 

Mr. Wilson. No telephone conversations with him? 

Mr. Gaynor. No, sir. This individual I referred to in the beginning 
may have mentioned in passing, in the course of conversation about 
other business, the family situation at the home. But that would be 
the extent of it. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. When was that ? 

Mr. Gaynor. I talked to that individual some time in January. I 
can’t date it. I imagine it would have been fairly early in the month. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Which individual? 
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Mr. Gatnor. This is the source of my staff, who is a longtime friend 
of McCord. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. You talked to someone on your staff about 
McCord! 

Mr. Gatnor. This is a source of my staff. 

Mr. Hebert. The witness is saying obviously he doesn’t want to 
identify the individual about whom he is talking. That is the source. 

He is a Government employee in that sense of the word. 

In the newspapers you say “a reliable source said.” 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you indicate to this source at any time you had 
received letters from McCord? 

Mr. Gatnor. Not to my recollection; no, sir. 

The whole emphasis of this was, we accept what was coming in, 
but we take no action. That was my particular position. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any further questions? 

Mr. Hogan, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Hogan. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Gavnor, thank you very much. 

Mr. Gatnor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Osborn. 

Mr. Osborn, do you swear the testimony you are about to give in 
this hearing to be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 

TESTIMONY OF HOWABD J. OSBORN, DIRECTOR OF 
SOCIAL AFFAIRS, CIA 


Mr. Osborn. I do. 

Mr. Nedzi. Be seated. 

Mr. Osborn, will you tell us for the record what your responsibilities 
are with the Agencv? 

Mr. Osborn. I am Director of Security, Central Intelligence Agency. 

Mr. Nedzi. Over what period of time? 

Mr. Osborn. I have been Director of Security since July 1, 1964. 

For the year, approximately the year preceding that, I was Deputy 
Director of Security. 

Mr. Nedzi. What are your responsibilities in connection with that? 

Mr. Osborn. In general, I am responsible for the security of Agency 
personnel, including applicants, Agency installations both here and 
abroad. And the security of what tne Agency does and how it does it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have a statement on this? 

Mr. Osborn. I nave one which I can read, if you prefer. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you proceed. 

Mr. Osborn. I have an affidavit. 

Mr. Nedzi. You may proceed. 

Mr. Osborn. Howard J. Osborn who, being first duly sworn, deposes 
and says as follows: 

1. I am the Director of Security of the Central Intelligence Agency. 

2. The purpose of this statement is to record, to the best of my 
knowledge and recollection, circumstances involved in the receipt of 
a series of unsigned correspondence received by the Agency during the 
period from August 1, 1972 to January 7, 1973. The significance of 
these letters is that by their content and by the handwriting on two of 
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them, they ate believed to have been written by James W. McCord, 
J r., one of the defendants in the Watergate trial. 

3. My first involvement in this matter occurred on the 2d or 3d of 

August 1972, when an envelope addressed to Mr. Helms, then Director 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, with no return address, and post- 
marked July 30, 1972 was routed to my desk from the Director’s office 
as a routine piece of “crank mail”. The envelope contained a carbon 
copy of a typewritten letter signed “Jim” with the name in the salu- 
tary address excised — “Dear ”. After dismissing the letter as a 

piece of crank mail, I had second thoughts and recognized the hand- 
writing on the envelope and the signature “Jim” on the letter as being 
similar to that of Mr. McCord, wno formerly worked for me as a se- 
curity officer before his retirement from the Agency. 

4. On that same day, I showed the letter to Mr. Helms and told him 
that although I was not positive, I was reasonably sure that the letter 
had been sent by Mr. McCord. Mr. Helms agreed that it was a strong 
probability that the envelope had been sent to him by Mr. McCord. I 
told him that I felt very strongly that the letter should be turned over 
to the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Mr. Helms, after some reflec- 
tion, decided that he would like to have a legal opinion on the matter 
and summoned Mr. Lawrence Houston, General Counsel of the 
Agency, to his office and had him read the letter. After he had finished 
reading the letter the ensuing discussion, to the best of my recollec- 
tion, centered about whether the Agency had any legal obligation to 
forward the letter to the Justice Department or the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. Both Mr. Helms and Mr. Houston decided that there 
was no such obligation and I was told to hold the letter in a secure 
file in my office and take no further action on it. Mr. Helms instructed 
me to restrict knowledge of the existence of the letter to an absolute 
minimum number of people. 

5. The next envelope received was addressed to Mr. Paul Gaynor, 
a staff chief in my office and a former close friend of Mr. McCord’s, 
on or about the 23d of December 1972. The next envelope received was 
addressed to Mr. Gaynor’s residence and was undated but postmarked 
December 27, 1972. The two envelopes contained one or more unsigned 
typewritten pieces of correspondence which appeared to relate to Mr. 
McCord’s involvement in the Watergate “affair”. Both of these letters 
were handcarried by me to Mrs. Elizabeth Dunlevy, secretary to Mr. 
Helms, and after he had reviewed them, they were returned to me 
personally by Mrs. Dunlevy for inclusion in the same secure file with 
the first one. 

6. Subsequently, on December 29, 1972 and on January 4, 1973 and 
January 6, 1973, three additional envelopes containing unsigned type- 
written correspondence were received by Mr. Gaynor at his residence 
and promptly delivered to me for review and subsequent inclusion in 
the secure file. I did not bring these to the immediate attention of 
Mr. Helms but a week or so later delivered to him a folder with all 
copies of the letters we had received. As I recall, my request to him 
was for guidance as to what action should be taken with regard to 
them in the light of his departure from the Agency incident to his 
nomination as U.S. Ambassador-designate to Iran. After reviewing 
them, he informed me that he did not see any reason to take any action 
at that time, but asked that I show them to Mr. Houston and if Mr. 
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Houston had no objection, I was to retain them in a secure filet ‘and 
take no action with regard to them. As I recall, Mr. Houston was out 
of town at the time and it was several days before I had an oppor- 
tunity to give him the folder with the copies of the letters in it for 
review. After reviewing them, he informed me that he had no objec- 
tion to the instructions Mr. Helms had given me and I so informed 
Mrs. Elizabeth Dunlevy, secretary to Mr. Helms. 

7. On May 14, 1973, Mr. William Broe, Inspector General of the 
Agency, and his Deputy, Mr. Kenneth Greer, met with me in' my office 
in connection* with an investigation they were undertaking at the di- 
rection of Mr. Schlesinger to determine if anyone in the Agency had 
any contact with Mr. McCord since the Watergate incident or if Mr. 
McCord had contacted anyone in the Agency. I informed them that, 
to the best of my knowledge, no one in the Agency had been in contact 
with Mr. McCord or at least it had not come to the attention of my 
office. I told them that Mr. Paul Gaynor had been a close friend of 
Mr. McCord’s but that I was satisfied, after interviewing him, that he 
had not seen or talked to Mr. McCord since the Watergate incident. 
[I subsequently determined from Mr. Gaynor that he has not seen or 
talked to Mr. McCord since his retirement from the Agency on August 
31, 1960.1 I also told them that a Mr. [deleted], an employee of the 
Agency, had requested an appointment with me to discuss the feasi- 
bility of contributing to Mr. McCord’s defense fund and that I 
thought I had convinced him that this would be inimical to the best 
interests of himself, the Agency and Mr. McCord. I also stated that 
Mr. [deleted] had called me several weeks ago to say that he was well 
known as a close friend of Mr. McCord’s and might be called to testify 
at the current Senate hearings. I advised him to seek guidance in this 
regard from the Office of General Counsel. I do not know that he did 
so. I then remembered the envelopes and correspondence purportedly 
originated by Mr. McCord. I briefed Mr. Broe and Mr. Greer on the 
circumstances involved in the receipt and subsequent handling of then* 
and made a copy of each of them and delivered them to Mr. Broe the 
next day. I also gave a copy, at the same time, to my immediate super- 
visor, Mr. Harold Brownman. 


8. A few days after this, I was contacted by Mr. John Greaney,. 
Office of the General Counsel of the Agency, who asked me about any 
official or unofficial contacts anyone in the Agency had had with Mr. 
McCord. I mentioned the correspondence and suggested that he seek 
guidance from Mr. Lawrence Houston in this regard. Subsequently, 
with Mr. Houston’s concurrence, Mr. Greaney came to my office and 
reviewed the original file containing the six letters. Mr. Greaney in- 
dicated that he would recommend to Mr. Houston that they be made 
available to the Justice Department and on May 22, 1973, Mr. Houston 
asked for a copy of the letters. On this same date, I was instructed 
by Mr. James R. Schlesinger, Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, to participate in certain congressional briefings on this mat- 
ter and to prepare this affidavit. 

Up to May 13, 1973, when I informed Mr. Broe and Mr. Greer 
of the envelopes and their contents, the only persons knowledgeable of 
the existence of them, in addition to me, were Mr. Helms, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Dunlevy (his secretaiy), Mr. Houston, Mr. Paul Gaynor of inr 
staff, Miss [deleted], my secretary who prepared the file, Mr. Leo J. 
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Dunn, my executive officer, who knew of the first envelope and cor- 
respondence but not of subsequent envelopes. 

10. The only other matter pertinent to this particular matter was; 
the fact that an intermittent source of this office, who was a close per- 
sonal friend of Mr. McCord’s, has relayed to Mr. Gaynor and his staff 
certain information concerning the personal situation of Mr. and Mrs. 
McCord during and after the time he was in jail and since he has been 
released on bond. This source has been utilized by this office for many 
years, and by my direction no effort was made to solicit information 
from him about Mr. McCord. The information provided was done 
so purely gratuitously. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Osborn, you say the first letter was routed to your 
desk from the Director’s Office as a routine piece of crank mail? 

Mr. Osborn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. What is the routine crank mail ? 


Mr. Osborn. Each Director, in my experience, traditionally receives 
from 200 to 500 pieces of mail addressed to them, some with return 

addresses, but just cranks 

Mr. Nedzi. Congressmen receive them, too. 

Mr. Osborn. Turn off the machine, and all this sort of thing. If they 
are received and processed through the Director’s security staff, the 
security staff is charged essentially with his protection, they report to 
me careerwise, and get guidance from me, but the administrative force 
report to him. They have a file of known cranks, particularlv those 
involving threats, and so forth, but with a no-return-address. The 
letter itself was somewhat incoherent, the biggest routine, we put it 
on a routing slip, it came to my executive officer, Mr. Dunn, that ia 
how he knew about it. He thought it was a piece of crank mail. But 
I usually see all crank mail addressed to the Director. I looked at it v 
out box,and on second thought, reached over and 
lt£fw bl ack ’, b ^®: use 1 h »d seen that “Jim” many, many times. Mr. 

J££f d an***" Fc durin * the entire period I was Deputy D^ 
0f ® ecunt y «P to the time of his retirement. That, 
is ^hat particular piece was handled. 

Mr. JVedzi. Who opens the Director’s mail ? 

Dmdevyf BORN * If 14 “ addressed to him, usually his secretary Mrs. 

Mr FJF? ?® n ’ determines whether it is crank mail ? 

Sent it onr t ^ l< $“ d * at V5 retu . rn , address, “Jim,” who is Jim ? 

i if there Dir * ctor ° f Security’s staff. They processed it to- 

SiarenriF w 7 ot f®J dl ? s in the crank file - There were none 
apparently, so they routed it down to me. 

cmWhi tr f ated ifc normally, had I not recognized the signature was 
something funny, giving the impression it was McCord, I would have 

Sd if ™Fld d h PUt l f ° r per !°F lel ^ curifc y who handles all crank mails 

now aCtl f^rhigr COntnbuted Mr - Helm ’ s crank which is 

y< ^\ wh . ether th ere is any other mail in that 
crank file that might be pertinent to this affair? 

Mr. Osborn. Since May 14, we have exhaustively checked Mr. Helm’s 
crank file, including the card file up in the Securities Section. There ia. 
no indication — no record of anything. 
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Mr. Nedzi. At the time you took the letter to Mr. Helms, you told 
him that you thought the letter should be turned over to the FBI? 
Mr. Osborn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why did you say that ? . 

Mr. Osborn. Because my office, as soon as the Watergate incident 
broke, on June 17, 1972, we had been working very closely with the 
FBI, my office — specifically Mr. Dunn and Mr. Kuhn in my office- 
in making available to the Bureau any and all people that we knew 
had any contact with McCord. Irrespective of certain talk around the 
town, relationships between the Agency’s Office of Security and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation have been 10,000 percent. I have al- 
ways given them everything. I have never held anything from them. 

I thought since this had something to do with the defendant, who 

may have been arrested, and soon to be placed on trial 

Mr. Nedzi. Why did you give it to them ? 

Mr. Osborn. I thought it was more important for Mr. Helms to see it 
first. Because of his intense desire to keep the Agency out of anything 
involved in the Watergate, I knew he was very much interested in it. 

I thought it was incumbent on me to take it to him first. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you consider it an order not to give it to the FBI? 
Mr. Osborn. He didn’t specifically say not to give it to the FBI, 
but he gave me an order to nold it in the secure file and keep it down 
to the minimum number of people who knew the statistics. 

Mr. Nedzi. In light of your relationship, then, I gather from what 
you say you felt that you had some obligation to give this to the FBI ? 
Mr. Osborn. I did ; yes, sir. But, then, I think he probably had other 

factors, Mr. Houston, who will testify 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you ever told why it should not be given to the 
FBI? 

Mr. Osborn. I participated — I stayed in and remained in the con- 
versation when Mr. Houston and Mr. Helms discussed the legal aspects 
of it. 

At the time, I don’t think I really agreed with, but, you know, I 
worked for Mr. Helms — he was my doss. 

I would do the same thing with Mr. Schlesinger. 

Mr. Nedzi. When were you first notified to review the records of 
your section in order to make a determination whether there was any- 
thing related to the Watergate to be brought to the Director’s 
attention ? 

Mr. Osborn. I was first notified this by my superior, Mr. Brownman, 
who had gotten his instructions from Mr. Schlesinger, I believe, in a 
meeting, that we were to come up with anything and everything that 
had anything to do with the Watergate affair, or anything and every- 
thing that was possibly construed as being outside the provisions of the 
Security Act of 1947. This was communicated to me at a staff meeting, 
it must have been the 10th or 11th of May. 

I immediately went to work and dug into my safe and produced a 
report dated tne 17th of May, which I believe you have seen, Mr. 
Nedzi. 

I did not include in that report the business about the letters, because 
I had given them to Mr. Broe, and I assumed they would be covered in 
his. I so told Mr. Brownman when I delivered to Mr. Brownman on the 
15th the copy, the same copy of the letters I have given to Mr. Broe. 
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I told Mr. Brownman, I said, “I will not include this in my family 
jewels.” He said, “Mr. Broe undoubtedly will cover that.” 

Mr. Nedzl This was on the 15th of May ? 

Mr. Osborn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you decide that these letters were pertinent to 
Mr. Schlesinger’s order? 

Mr. Osborn. By the exact day on the 14th of May when Mr. Broe 
asked me the questions about the McCord contacts, to my knowledge. 

I gave him Paul Gaynor, I gave him [deleted], and bang, I re- 
membered the letters; I had not thought about those letters since 
my last conversation concerning them with Mr. Houston, and that 
must have been around the 15th of January up to the 14th of May. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Mr. Osborn, for clarification of the record, Mr. 
Gaynor had indicated he had turned these letters over to you and at 
a point in time approximately identified as January 10 or 11 you 
ordered him to maKe copies or them, and you returned them to him. 

Mr. Osborn. That is correct. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Why did you do it at that particular point in 
time® 

Mr. Osborn. Because I wanted to meet with Mr. Helms and Mr. 
Houston and seek guidance as to what I should do with the letters in 
view of the Director’s pending departure. The reason for the three 
folders is very simple. In a meeting of that nature it is very -conven- 
ient for Mr. Helms to have one folder, for me to have one, for Mr. 
Houston to have one, so we can all read the thing. - > - . 

Mr. Slatinshek. I refer to page 3 of your affidavit, paragraph 6, 
in which you indicated that on January 4 and .January 6 three addi- 
tional envelopes had come in. In the course of your narrative you 
indicated Mr. Helms was scheduled to go to Iran. I guess you were 
speaking of 10th or 11th January ? 

Mr. Osborn. Yes, about that time. 

Mr. Slatinshek. You don’t say that in the affidavit ? 

Mr. Osborn. You see, Mr. Slatinshek, what triggered my decision 
to take the prepared three folders and meet with Mr. Helms and Mr. 
Houston was really twofold. One, I had received three envelopes in 
a very short period of time which he hadn’t seen or Mr. Houston 
hadn’t seen. Second, I felt I should get guidance from Mr. Helms 
before he left. Those were the two motivating factors for the prep- 
aration of the folders, and the meeting of the three of us, which didn’t 
transpire because my colleague Mr. Houston was out of town. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Yes. But you did meet with Mr. Helms on or 
about the 10th, 11th or 12th of January, somewhere in that timeframe? 

Mr. Osborn. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Slatinshek. We can nail it down a little better with Mr. 
Houston because he apparently was out of town at the time ? 

Mr. Osborn. It is my recollection he was. Out of town or ill, or not 
available. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Mr. Osborn, your affidavit is very helpful in 
respect to this particular correspondence. 

However, the subcommittee is concerned with the total involvement 
of CIA or possible involvement in the Watergate exercise. 

Since you are Director of Security, can you summarize in general 
form what possible involvement your Office had in connection with 
this Watergate, other than in a continuing effort to assist the FBI ? 

46 - 031—75 13 
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Mr. Osborn. Well, obviously the Agency had nothing to do with 
the incident itself — obviously. I am absolutely convinced of it, posi- 
tively convinced of it. 

When it broke, I happened to be at a conference in [deleted] of all 
office heads in my immediate directorate. I was called by my Deputy at 
[deleted] at 7 o’clock, just as we were leaving. I believe on a Saturday 
night. I don’t have tnat date, but I can get it for you very precisely 
[June 17, 1972]. 

I returned almost at emergency speed to headquarters. I got briefed. 
I contacted Mr. Helms. I received instructions from him to begin im- 
mediately to determine who had been associated with Mr. McCord at 
any time, and I had immediate recollection that evening, certain things 
that I knew, a couple of people I had referred to for jobs, I contacted 
them, telephonicaQy, and told them, you know, what has been your 
contact? How many times, under what situation, and for what 
purpose? 

I sealed off as many as I could, and the next day my Office not only 
with the approval but the instructions of the Director, began a 
thorough and exhaustive investigation to see if we could find out who 
and when had any contact with McCord or any of the other defend- 
ants. This included Howard Hunt and everybody else. 

This we did on a continuing basis over a period of months, and as 
we turned them up, we would make them available to the Bureau. The 
exact procedure, as I recall, because of the importance of it, I think 
this was Mr. Helms’ instructions, was that once we had a lead for 
the Bureau, or once we had information to give the Bureau, I was to 
prepare a memorandum to the Bureau with my signature, since that 
is the way much of the correspondence goes to the Bureau from me, 
and dear it with Mr. William E. Colby, who was Executive Director- 
Comptroller at the time. Once he deared it, he would simply hand 
it back and I would let it go — mail it. 

Now, entirely apart from this 

Mr. Slatinshek. May I interrupt you at this point ? 

Mr. Osborn. Yes. 

Mr. Slatinshek. At this time had you ever prepared a memorandum 
and sent it through to Mr. Colbv which resulted in a change in what 
you were going to send to the FBI, or restriction ? 

Mr. Osborn. Minor changes. No restrictions whatsoever. 

Now, Mr. Karl Wagner, who was a special assistant to General Cush- 
man, became aware of this, the fact I was doing this, he mentioned it at 
the Director’s staff meeting I am sure. He called me and said he had 
something he wanted to tell me but he had to check with the Director 
first. 

The Director called me on the telephone that same day, and said, 
“about Karl Wagner, you forget about that, I will handle that. You 
take care of the rest of it.” 

Mr. Slatinshek. When you speak of the Director you mean Mr. 
Helms? 

Mr. Osborn. Mr. Helms, yes. 

I knew nothing about that burglary aspect, as I call it now, not even 
at the beginning. I was specifically excluded from it, and I am de- 
lighted I was. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did you think then about the matter? Had you 
any suspicion as to what was being referred to ? 
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Mr. Osborn. No, sir, I did not. I was concerned naturally, because 
I didn’t want the Agency involved in the Watergate affair. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have suspicions now as to what was involved ? 

Mr. Osborn. I know now. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was it ? 

Mr. Osborn. It was the business of the wig, the recorder, and the 
whole bit. 

Some time after my call from the Director, Mr. Colby called me 
and asked me if I had a relatively senior security officer, and I think 
the term he used “Who I would put my hand in the fire for,” who is 
capable, discreet, that could work for him directly on a special phase 
of the Watergate incident. I made available one of my most competent 
officers, Leo Dunn. 

He actually did all the work in Colby’s office, did all of the dicta- 
tions to Colby’s secretary and worked like hell for a couple of weeks. 
I know now, because after it broke, Mr. Dunn told me, but up to that 
time, this is not unusual in the Office of Security, he didn’t mention 
one damn thing to me about what he was doing. 

Mr. N edzi. What time period ? 

Mr. Osborn. I wouldn’t have let him, as a matter of fact, because 
this was something 

Mr. Nedzi. Over what period of time was this ? 

Mr. Osborn. Oh, this must have been a couple of months. 

Mr. Nedzi. In what year? 

Mr. Osborn. 1972. 

Mr. Nedzi. What months ? 

Mr. Osborn. Gee. it is awfully hard to remember. I can recover that 
by talking to Mr. Dunn, if you like. I didn’t know this was going to 
come up, I’m a little unprepared. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you submit that for the record ? 

Mr. Osborn. Yes, indeed. [See p. 201.] 

Mr. Nedzi. At the present time, can you generally recall ? Was it in 
the summertime, June, or July ? 

Mr. Osborn. I would rather give you very specific dates, when he 
performed these services. I can get them from him very quickly. As 
a matter of fact, Mr. Carv, would you call Skip and tell him I told 
him to tell you the exact dates he was employed by Mr. Colby in the 
Watergate affair? 

Mr. Slatenshek. Was there any subsequent involvement of your 
security office with this W atergate that would be— 

Mr. Osborn. Yes, sir, I participated and prepared an affidavit, 
which I believe this subcommittee has received, on the psychological 
profile of David Young. I was David Young’s initial contact, be- 
cause I had been doing a lot of business with him on unauthorized 
disclosures of classified information. 

The first contact, as I recall, he called me and said that Mr. Kiss- 
inger, Mr. Ehrlichman, had been very impressed with the psycho- 
logical profile the Agency had prepared on Fidel Castro, and would we 
do one on Ellsberg ? 

I told Mr. Young that the preparation of the psychological profile 
on Fidel Castro was one thing. The preparation of a profile of a U.S. 
citizens currently in legal involvement with the U.S. Government was 
another. And that I couldn’t even entertain such a request unless I 
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got the specific approval of the Director, which the Director reluc- 
tantly had given. 

I then established the requirement. I served as a middleman up to 
transmission of the first assessment, after it was approved by air. 
Helms. And then it was decided by Mr. Young that we better — if we 
have direct touch with the people that are doing it, I put him in 
touch with Berney, and that was the end of it. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Have you before since ever performed a similar 
type of profile, a profile study on a U.S. national ? 

Mr. Osborn. Not to my certain knowledge. This is the only one I 
liave any knowledge of. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Would you give the committee other information 
as to the involvement of your office with events surrounding the 
Watergate affair? 

Mr. Osborn. We started 2 days ago, or 3 days ago, I guess on the 
23d of May, we are turning the Agency upside down, particularly 
my office, in an effort to dredge up anything, housewife, any person, 
that had any contact with McCord, anything. We are literally going 
through every safe in the Agency. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Going oack to the letters that you received from 
Mr. McCord and addressed to Mr. Gaynor with an effort to ap- 
parently keep the company informed as to what was going on, sug- 
gesting devices that could be used by the company, that is at least 
the way I would read it. Did you do anything about it at all ? Did you 
attempt to pursue any of these suggestions that were contained in 
tiie letter, for instance the question of the phone calls ? 

Mr. Osborn. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Slatinshek. None at all ? 

Mr. Osborn. The Director’s instructions to me were specific, take 
no action. Maybe if I had taken some action I would have remembered 
the damn thing a little earlier. 

Mr. Nedzi. Have you had occasion to deal with David Young on a 
number of occasions ? 

Mr. Osborn. Oh, very frequently. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did the contacts involve ? 

Mr. Osborn. With the exception of the contact I just described to 
you they were all in the nature concerning unauthorized disclosures. 
I am Director of the Security Committee of the U.S. Intelligence 
Board. I made available to Mr. Young many of the studies, and dam- 
age assessments that we had done in the past. 

I put him in touch with knowledgeable people in the Agency who 
are concerned with unauthorized disclosures. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is this for the purpose of structuring a plan to combat 
this or does it involve specific cases ? 

Mr. Osborn. That is the direct impression I got. 

Mr. David Young was first introduced to me, not personally, but 
by telephone, by Mr. Helms who said that Mr. David Young had 
been detailed to Mr. Littman’s staff from Dr. Kissinger’s staff to 
work on security, and the implication was veiy clear to me, particularly 
work on unauthorized disclosures of classified information. 

I then called Mr. Young, and made an appointment. He came over. 
I briefed him on our experience. He established some requirements 
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Mr. Nedzi. Can you in a sentence or two sentences tell us what that 
briefing involved ? What was the general briefing ? 

Mr. Osborn. It was exclusively devoted to the experience that the 
Security Committee of the U.S. Intelligence Board had in preparing 
damage assessment, and investigating, if you will, unauthorized dis- 
closures of classified information. 

I never talked to David Young about anything else other than 
psychological profile. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you confronted by him with specific instances of 
unauthorized disclosures? 

Mr. Osborn. Yes, upon occasion he would call me and say “Have 
you seen an article by such and such in the New York Times? Could 
you have your people prepare an evaluation of it ? I believe it came 
out of such and such a document, intelligence document.” 

I would turn this over to my staff, who have had a lot of experience. 
They would prepare a check sheet, what is in the article, what is 
in the intelligence report, and I would compare them to see how bad a 
leak it was, and return them to him. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there ever in your reports an inclusion of any 
names who might have been involved ? 

Mr. Osborn. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Nedzi. There were no investigations conducted on 
individuals 

Mr. Osborn. On individuals in the intelligence community. 

Mr. Nedzi. You say there were not ? 

Mr. Osborn. I don’t believe I gave him any names. 

Subsequently, in connection with the leak in The New York Times of 
a Presidential advisory memorandum on the SALT talks, I received 
a telephone call from Mr. Egil Krogh and was instructed to provide 
a polygraph operator and a machine on detail to the Security Depart- 
ment of State to polygraph three State Department employees and one 
Defense Department employee under the aegis of State Department 
security. They ran. I was just giving them the equipment — the paint 
and the brush. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any questions, Mr. Bray ? 

Mr. Bray. Pardon me, I didn’t hear your earlier testimony, but 
what was their purpose in wanting that polygraph ? 

Mr. Osborn. The State Department and Defense Department, as I 
recall, had conducted their own investigation of people who had access 
to this particular memorandum. 

Mr. Bray. Which memorandum is that? 

Mr. Osborn. Presidential advisory memorandum on the SALT talks. 

I am speaking very definitely from memory now, because I am not 
prepared on this. But I believe it was a memorandum from the White 
House to Mr. Gerald Smith. 

Mr. Bray. There was a leak about that? 

Mr. Osborn. Yes, an immediate leak by Beecher in The New York 
Times. 

Mr. Bray. That would be a serious 

Mr. Osborn. It was a very serious leak, in my opinion, and the White 
House was very upset about it. 

Mr. Bray. There was no criticism of it, them being worked up over 
the leak business, they should have been ? 
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. Mr. Osborn. I saw nothing wrong in it, I am simply reporting it as 
it is. The only contact I had with Egil Krogh, other than one meeting 
I attended in Mr. Ehrlichman’s office with Mr. Helms, Mr. Krogh, and 
Mr. Young being present. They talked about the importance of getting 
to the bottom of leaks. 

Mr. Brat. Who is Egil Krogh? 

Mr. Osborn. He is staff assistant — was the staff assistant to Mr. 
Elirliehman, and was featured very prominently in all of these. 

Mr. Bray. I remember hearing the name. 

Did they ever determine where the leak was, to your knowledge ? 

Mr. Osborn. Not satisfactorily ; no, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any questions, Mr. Hogan? 

Mr. IIogan. Yes, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Osborn, it has been reported in the press yesterday there was a 
relatively recent breakdown in communications between the FBI and 
the CIA. 

Mr. Nedzi. The President said so. 

Mr. Hogan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osborn. There was a period of 2 to 3 years, but this never af- 
fected the relationships that my office had with them. 

Air. Nedzi. When was the breakdown? 

Air. Osborn. 1971 through roughly 1972 and one-half. 

AYc have established relationships with friends in the Bureau that 
we have, known and trusted and we went on with our regular business. 
W T e didn't have any personal liaison officer. 

Air. Hogan. That is my Question, Air. Osborn. You said from time 
immemorial your office has had excellent relationships with the FBI. 

Air. Osborn. That is right. It didn't change during that period. It 
was more formal, but it didn't change in terms of what we got from 
them and what we gave them. 

Air. Hogan. This is my last question, Air. Chairman. 

Air. Osborn. In this regard, Air. Hogan, understand I am speaking 
for my own office. 

Air. Hogan. That is correct, you are within the CIA. 

Air. Osborn. Yes, I am one very small segment of the CIA — getting 
smaller. 

Air. Hogan. Regarding this question of security leaks, and looking 
into them, has it ever bothered you that maybe the CIA is getting 
beyond the sphere of its mission as set down in the National Security 
Act? 

Air. Osborn. Not in the investigation of security leaks of unauthor- 
ized disclosures. I consider this to be strictly within the provisions of 
Public Law 1947, regardless 

Air. IIogan. Even though it involves strictly a domestic matter? 

Air. Osborn. You know, it involves a domestic matter, even though 
it docs, the Director has the responsibility to protect public sources. 

Air. I Iogan. Do you agree with that, Air. llouston ? 

Air. Houston. Yes. 

Air. Slatinshek. Air. Osborn, your statement points out you checked 
with the Director and subsequently with Air. Houston with respect to 
turning over this data to the FBI, and you were told not to. 

Did you dictate or prepare a memorandum for record or some docu- 
ment which reflects your conversation with Air. Helms ? 
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Mr. Osborn. I did not, Mr. Slatinshek. If I made one revelation out 
of this, I am never going to have any conversation of any kind with 
anyone unless I record it in a memorandum. The ones you want, you 
can never find when you need them. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Osborn, thank you very much. 

Mr. Osborn. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. I would now like to have Mr. Houston. 

Mr. Houston, do you swear the testimony you are about to give in 
this hearing to be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 

Mr. Houston. I do. 

Mr. Nedzi. I note you submitted an affidavit to the committee, to the 
subcommittee. Will you read your affidavit at this time ? 

STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE R. HOUSTON, GENERAL COUNSEL, 
CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

Mr. Houston. Yes, sir. 

1. I am the General Counsel of the Central Intelligence Agency and 
have held that position since 1947. To the best of my recollection, it 
was early in August 1972, that I was asked to come to the office of Mr. 
Richard Helms, the Director of Central Intelligence. On arrival I was 
handed by Mr. Howard Osborn, the Director of Security of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, a letter which Mr. Osborn informed me had been 
received by the Director’s office. There was either no addressee or the 
name had been excised. Also, there was no full signature although the 
name “Jim” was in handwriting at the bottom of the page. The letter 
was a somewhat incoherent account of events apparently dealing with 
the people arrested in June 1972, in the Watergate break in. I discussed 
the letter with Mr. Helms and Mr. Osborn and we agreed there was a 
strong probability that it was from Mr. James McCord, although 
this was not certain at the time. 

2. In my years as General Counsel for the Agency I have been re- 
sponsible for handling a large number of cases where people indicted 
for criminal acts of a wide variety indicated or threatened in one way 
or another that they would claim backing by the Central Intelligence 
Agency as their main defense or part of their defense. In many cases 
we had estimated that this was a bluff and by waiting out the situation 
the bluff had collapsed. In other cases an actual attempt to involve the 
Agency had occurred and we had countered either by providing the 
prosecuting attorney with proper documentation or by presenting 
witnesses to refute the claim of Agency involvement. I, therefore, 
looked on this letter as either warning us that we could expect such a 
bluff or warning us that there might be an actual attempt to involve 
the Agency in the defense of those arrested in the Watergate incident. 
Since I, as well as the Director of Central Intelligence and others con- 
cerned, was convinced that the Agency had no involvement in the 
Watergate entry, I felt that in the end we could counter any attempt 
to bring the Agency into the defense. In the event it was a bluff our 
experience had been that the best way to call the bluff was to ignore it 
completely. I, therefore, advised the Director of Central Intelligence 
that we had no legal responsibility to pass the letter on to any other 
authorities and that we would work with the U.S. Attorney if and 
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when the defense actually mado^a -formal attempt to involve the Agency 
at the trial. The Director agreed and I returned the letter, as I recall, 
to the Director of Security. 

3. I cannot recall whether I knew of or saw the subsequent letters 
that appeared to have been sent by Mr. McCord concerning the Water- 
gate trial situation. I may have been told that there were more but I 
cannot remember this being done. Mr. Osborn believes he showed me 
the complete file early in 1973 and this may well be although I have 
no recollection of it. By that time the trial was over and no effort had 
been made by the defense to involve the Central Intelligence Agency 
and I thought the episode was closed. 

4. On May 15, 1973, 1 received word from General WalterSj Deputy 
Director of Central Intelligence, that he had had an interview that 
day with Mr. Earl Silbert, Principal Assistant U.S. Attorney, and 
Mr. Silbert had asked him to obtain the answers to certain questions. 
The first as written out by General Walters in his own handwriting, 
was : “Did anybody from the Agency, directly or indirectly, have con- 
tact with McCord or any other defendant at any time since their arrest 
on June 17, 1972, officially or unofficially.” As I did not know the an- 
swer and the question of the McCord letters did not come to mind, I 
asked a member of my staff, Mr. John K. Greaney, to obtain the answer 
from the Office of Security. On Wednesday, May 15, 1973, he reported 
to me that he had been informed by the Office of Security that no one 
had any official contact with Mr. McCord after his retirement in 1970 
and the only other contacts were the letters received in 1972 and early 
1973 which appeared to have been written by Mr. McCord. I called Mr. 
Osborn, the Director of Security, I believe on that same day, and said 
that since Mr. Silbert had told General Walters that he wanted to see 
all of the papers in our Watergate file I had better discuss these 
letters with him. Mr. Osborn agreed. I also called Mr. William E. 
Colby, Executive Secretary, CIA Management Committee, and men- 
tioned the letter file to him and said I was going to discuss it with Mr. 
Silbert. Mr. Colby also agreed. 

5. 1 called Mr. Silbert and with first his absence from his office and 
then by absence from my office, I did not talk with him until Thurs- 
day evening, May 17, 1973, and invited Mr. Silbert out to go through 
our files, which he thought would be useful. I specifically informed 
him that as a result of his question to General Walters about contacts 
with McCord we had come upon the file of McCord letters which on 
retrospect appeared to be warning us of an attempt to use the Agency 
as a defense coverup. Mr. Silbert said he would be interested in seeing 
the letter file and I said it would be available to him when he visited 
us. We subsequently set an appointment to meet on these matters on 
May 24, 1973. 

That is the end of the statement. We were going to meet at noon that 
day, I got word he canceled the appointment. 

Mr. Nedzi. So at this time he does not have these letters, to your 
knowledge? 

Mr. Houston. He knows of them, he has not seen them, nor has he 
asked any further questions. 

Mr. Nedzi. Has he been apprised of what they are ? 

Mr. Houston. I described them in that telephone conversation. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Are you speculating, as I am right now, that the fact ’ 
that Mr. Cox has come into the picture mayuave something to do 
with this? 

Mr. Houston. That, together with the newspaper story I think 
yesterday morning that they had almost resigned, I assume that is 
why they canceled the meeting. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Houston, part of this whole incident that troubles 
me is your conclusion not to pass the letter on to the FBI at the time it 
was drawn to your attention. 

As a lawyer, I think I agree with you that you had no direct legal 
responsibility at that time to do this. However, in the light of what 
was occurring, it seems to me that the reasonable thing to have done 
would have teen to immediately notify the FBI that such a letter was 
from a defendant or potentially a defendant associated with matters 
they were investigating. 

Mr. Houston. I would be glad to expand on my thinking and reason- 
ing at the time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Osborn has his normal liaison with the FBI which he has ex- 
plained, and it is a very effective liaison. 

I normally don’t get into the picture until the case is getting into 
court. Once there is a court case, and we are faced with possible in- 
volvement in it, then it becomes my responsibility and I normally 
■deal directly with the Department of Justice. 

So I felt that this now — we were now confronted with a situation 
where the case was going to court. Before this came up, in my own 
office, we had talked about the possibility that we might be involved, 
there might be an attempt to involve us by the defense. 

"We thought it very unlikely. We thought it would be a very stupid 
move for the defense to make, because we had, we thought, such a 
dean counter to it. 

Also, at this time, it was very obvious from the newspapers that any 
information that went to the prosecutor’s office was appearing in the 
papers very shortly after that. 

And since the last thing we wanted to do was interject ourselves into 
the case and stir up newspaper stories and rumors that we had 
been involved, I felt that I wanted to deal with this matter with the 
Department of Justice and the prosecuting attorney when the issue 
arose, as it subsequently did, when my Deputy met with Mr. Silbert in 
early October, at which time Mr. Silbert said he feared there would 
be an attempt to involve us in the defense. My Deputy, John Warner, 
said we didn’t think this would happen. Mr. Silbert then put a num- 
ber of questions on stories he had heard that he thought might involve 
us. This lead to the preparation of the elaborate report to those ques- 
tions, and further information which we took down, Mr. Helms and 
I took down, to the Attorney General, and he then called in Mr. 
Petersen. I went over with Mr. Petersen the whole report in answer 
to Mr. Silbert’s question, in which we felt we had demonstrated quite 
clearly that we had no connection whatsoever with the Watergate and 
could not with any effectiveness be involved in the defense. 

I also expressed mv fear to Mr. Petersen, and directed it to Mr. 
Kleindienst, that if all this information went down to the Prosecutor’s 
office, it would almost certainly come out in the press like all the 
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others did. They all agreed. And so I went over the material in detail 
with Mr. Petersen, ana he said : 

All right, I will hold It here, I will call Mr. gilbert In and brief him on this so 
he can not be caught by surprise at the trial. But I agree It should be held here 
until the issue should come up in the trial. If the issue Is raised by the defense, 
the attempt to involve CIA, we will then come forward and present a witness 
in rebuttal, but until that Issue is raised, we think we should stay In the back- 
ground. 

As you note 

Mr. Nedzi. Are you saying you did turn this information over to 
the Department of Justice ? 

Mr. Houston. I did not have — in that report I made— I did not have 
these letters, sir. 

I did not have the McCord letters. 

But I think I tried to explain to Mr. Silbert, on his own he had come 
up with the thought we might be involved in the defense in his ap- 
proach to my Deputy, Mr. Warner. 

Mr. Nedzi. When was this ? 

Mr. Houston. This was early October. During the next couple of 
weeks we completed — the committee has copies of this ? 

Mr. O’Neill. Yes, sir, on the first hearing on the 11th. 

Mr. Houston. This is a report we put in which Mr. Helms and I 
took to Mr. Kleindienst on the 24th of October. You have copies of 
thequestions and answers. 

There was subsequent material given in December. 

Mr. Nedzi. I still have difficulty excusing your office in not turning 
over this material to the FBI and to the Department of Justice at the 
time it was suggested that it be done so by Mr. Osborn. 

Mr. Houston. In retrospect I think probably you are right, sir. But 
at the time 

Mr. Nedzi. Isn’t this really suppressing evidence ? 

Mr. Houston. No, sir, I did not consider it evidence at all. 

In the past 

Mr. Nedzi. It was not evidence of Agency involvement, but it was 
certainly information that could have very well been useful to the con- 
duct of a complete investigation, and I think that the Agency’s obliga- 
tion goes beyond just defending itself. 

Mr. Houston. Sir. I would like to ask you to take yourself back to 
the situation that existed then, when we did not know of the wider 
ramification of this at all. We were faced with a rather typical prob- 
lem we had many times before, of a case being prepared for prosecu- 
tion, and in many cases prior to this we get an indication from some- 
where, the defense counsel leaks to the press, I don’t think we have 
ever had an anonymous letter before, but the defense is thinking of 
involving us. 

Mr. Nedzi. What kind of evidence did you have in those circum- 
stances that you kept back ? 

Mr. Houston. I didn’t keep any evidence back. If it looked like we 
were going to be seriously involved we would go to the Department 
of Justice 

Mr. Nedzi. You kept a letter back. Were there other letters kept back 
duringprosecutions underway ? 

Mr. Houston. What letter, sir? 
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Mr. Nedzi. The letter Mr. Helms received from Mr. McCord. 

Mr. Houston. I didn’t think it was pertinent. 

Mr. Nedzi.- You kept it back. 

Mr. Houston. I said I didn’t think 

Mr. Nedzi. Didn’t you keep it back ? 

Mr. Houston. I said there was no legal 

Mr. Nedzi. Didn’t you keep it back ? 

Mr. Houston. Not deliberately keep it back. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who kept it back ? 

Mr. Houston. All right, sir, at the time 

Mr. Nedzi. It wasn’t given to the FBI or the Department of Justice. 

Mr. Houston. That is correct. At the time the first letter was con- 
sidered I said I didn’t think we should send it forward, and Mr. Helms 
agreed. 

Mr. Nedzi. That is keeping it back. 

Mr. Houston. All rignt, it. is keeping it back. I saw no purpose for 
it going forward at that time. I saw no purpose it could serve. Any 
information being sent forward was being made public. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you conducting the investigation of this matter, 
or was the FBI? 

Mr. Houston. The FBI. We were responding to all their specific 
requests for information. 

Mr. Nedzi. Didn’t you consider it holding a letter of this sort back, 
sent by one of the defendants, not pertinent ? 

Mr. Houston. Not pertinent to the FBI’s interest. I thought this 
would come in when we got together with the Department of Justice. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why wouldn’t you let the FBI make that determination ? 

Mr. Houston. Partly because, sir, I did not believe that we wanted 
to interject ourselves where people would think maybe we were in- 
volved. I wanted to wait until the issue was raised so we could cope 
with it properly at that time. 

Mr. Nedzi. Regardless of whether information you had might have 
assisted the prosecution in its investigation of the case? 

Mr. Houston. I didn’t see how it could assist the prosecution. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was that your function to make that determination? 

Mr. Houston. I think it was under the circumstances, in my best 
judgment. My judgment can be wrong, sir — in retrospect, quite 
possibly it was. But under the circumstances that existed at the time, 
I think it was the proper determination. 

Mr. Nedzi. How would this involve the Agency, in your judgment, 
looking at it in retrospect ? 

Mr. Houston. Almost any information, in fact all information, we 
supplied to the prosecutor’s office was reaching the press. 

Mr. Nedzi. All right, suppose the press had received a copy of this 
letter? Suppose Mr. Helms had released it to the press, that James 
McCord had sent a letter to the Director of Central Intelligence signed 
“Jim,” what would have happened ? 

Mr. Houston. The probability, in my opinion, was the newspapers 
would say, “Ah, now we have some indication the CIA is involved in . 
the Watergate.” The stories would be about us 

Mr. Nedzi. Why should they conclude that from this particular 
letter? 
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Mr. Houston. Because they were obviously looking for any possible 
clue they could get to connect us with the Watergate case. It was 
obvious from their other investigations around town. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houston continues to refer to handing this over to the 
prosecutor or to the President. We are talking about handling this 

information over to the FBI. . . , , 

It is my understanding that the FBI had received some considerable 
confidential information of this kind, and they don’t attempt to funnel 
it to the press, and they don’t make it available to the prosecution until 
after they have completed their investigation. 

Isn’t that the usual procedure? 

Mr. Houston. That is the usual procedure, but they obviously 

Mr. Slatin8Hek. I can’t understand your apprehension, sir. 

Mr. Houston. This is not in the sense of classification, Mr. 
Slatinshek, we couldn't put a classification on this. 

Mr. Slatinshek. You transmit it to the FBI, the FBI receives it 
as a confidential communication from you, and it goes from there. I 
think we are all familiar with the method of operation, and there is 
no point playing with w’ords on this. 

You are assuming that the moment you transfer this information 
to the FBI you are going to get it into the press. I don’t understand 
how you reach that judgment. 

Mr. Houston. The only utility of this, if there were any, would be 
for the prosecution. 

And all the information going to the prosecution 

Mr. Slatinshek. You were not asked to give this to the prosecution, 
you were asked to give this to the FBI. 

Mr. Houston. I was not asked to give it, I was asked whether we 
had to give it, and in my opinion I said “No.” 

Mr. Slatinshek. Your opinion, in my judgment, was very, very 
poor. 

Mr. Houston. We can differ on that, Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Yes, I understand. 

We have ascertained in your affidavit that you had looked at the 
first letter, but you indicate that you don’t recall looking at the others. 

Mr. Houston. That is my best recollection. I may have been told, 
meeting Mr. Starbird, or someone, in the hall, that the word had 
come in. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Let's assume you had seen the other letters. 
Would it have changed your judgment whether or not this material 
should go to the FBI ? 

Mr. Houston. I don't think it would have, Mr. Slatinshek, because 
by the time they came in we were already in touch vrith Mr. Silbert, 
dealing v’ith this problem of whether or not we were going to be 
involved with the defense. 

Mr. Slatinshek. My question is, at this point if you had seen these 
letters, would you then have sent them to the FBI ? 

Mr. Houston. I can’t say. I don’t know why I would change my 
position. I might look more positively and taken them up with Mr. 
Silbert or Mr. Petersen. We normally deal with the Department of 
Justice, not the Bureau. 
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Mr. Slatinshek. In your affidavit vou indicate that you don't recall 
seeing these subsequent letters, vet Mr. Osborn indicates that his best 
recollection is that he did actually show them to you, and that he sub- 
sequently so informed Mrs. Dunlevy, Mr. Helms’ secretary. 

Did you attempt to refresh your recollection with Mrs. Dunlevy as 
to whether or not Mr. Osborn has so indicated that he had shown this 
to you? 

Sir. Houston. No; I have not. I don’t question Mr. Osborn’s state- 
ment. I just say I have no recollection of it. I have no record in my 
office of it. I don’t make record of things like that. I just have no 
recollection. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any questions, Mr. Hogan? 

Mr. Hogan. Just one question, Mr. Houston. 

You didn’t see anything wrong with having these previous contacts 
with Mr. Pdtersen and Mr. Kleindienst in connection with the Water- 
gate case, correct? You talked about going to the Department of 
Justice and you were 

Mr. Houston. After the question had been raised by Mr. Silbert. 
Mr. Hogan. Yes, I understand that. 

But you were perfectly willing to turn the information over. 

What in the world would have Deen wrong with going right back to 
them with these letters and saying, “Now we have this information 
Mr. Kleindienst or Mr. Petersen, for your information” ? 

Mr. Houston. If I thought of it, I think I would, Mr. Hogan. I 
honestly didn’t think of it. 

Mr. Hogan. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, do you have the same reluctance to turn these 
letters over to the U.S. attorney’s office ? 

Mr. Houston. The U.S. Attorney’s office — remember we took all our 
information down to the Department of Justice.- 
Mr. Nedzi. This is later. 

Mr. Houston. This is in October, yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Houston. At that time they agreed the information that we gave 
them should be held in Mr. Petersen’s office and was not given to the 
U.S. attorney unless and until the issue was raised in the course of trial. 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, did you go to Mr. Silbert’s office, or would you have 
turned this over to Mr. Silbert at that time ? 

Mr. Houston. I think if I had thought of it I probably would have. 
Now, I didn’t meet with Mr. Silbert. Mr. Petersen briefed Mr. Sil- 
bert. But if I thought of it, if I remembered the letters, I think I prob- 
ably would have given them to Mr. Petersen. There is no real reason 
why not. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why wasn’t there a reason to give it to Mr. Gray ? 

Mr. Houston. Or Mr. Gray. When Mr. Helms went down to see Mr. 
Gray on the 18th of October he had the same information we gave to 
Mr. Kleindienst and Mr. Petersen. It wasn’t withholding, I just didn’t 
think of it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Let’s go back to the first time the letter came into your 
jurisdiction. 

Why wasn’t it turned over to Mr. Gray at that time, or to Mr. Peter- 
sen, or Mr. Silbert ? 
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Mr* Houston. Because there was absolutely no indication of any 
other attempt to involve us in the "Watergate case of any sort. 

There was no particular reason, unless there was an indication, par- 
ticular!} 7 from Mr. Silbert or Mr. Petersen, that there would be an at- 
tempt to protect us, to go down and offer it to them. 

I keep trying to bring back the picture that this is a fairly typical 
way of handling a case when some 

Mr. Nedzi. You can’t give us an example that it is typical, because 
when has a similar thing occurred ? 

Mr. Houston. Take a case involving a man named Masferrer, down 
in Miami, who was prosecuted under the Neutrality Act and Un- 
control Act. 

Early in the stage of the trial, shortly after indictment, Masferrer's 
lawyers were sending out rumors through the Cuban arena in Miami 
that they were going to involve us in the trial, in the defense of Mas- 
ferrer. We were behind his expedition. 

At first, in typical fashion, these seemed to be feelers to try to get a 
reaction from us. We did not react, and they died down. But then, as 
the case came up close to trial, we got more information the defense was 
preparing some line of action to involve us. again through — there were 
correspondents, there were people in the Cuban arena 

Mr. Nedzi. What do you mean “correspondents” ? 

Mr. Houston. Newspaper correspondents were getting stories on us. 

Mr. Nedzi. Oh. 

Mr. Houston. We went down and talked to the Criminal Division, 
Justice, and with their permission went down and talked to the U.S. 
attorney and prepared 

Mr. Nedzi. That is a big difference right there. Did you go down to 
the Department here and talk to them ? 

Mr. Houston. We did in October, yes, sir, when it became something 
more solid than just — again, Mr. Chairman, quite often in these situa- 
tions the defendants among themselves are fighting, and it seemed to 
me this was the situation here. McCord, as I looked at that _ 

Mr. Nedzi. Why didn’t the investigating authority have cognizance 
of this ? 

Mr. Houston. Until it became an issue I didn’t see why they 
needed it. 

When it became an issue, we immediately got together with the De- 
partment of Justice and the prosecuting attorney. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Houston, if you were prosecuting a case would it not 
be of interest to you if a defendant had sent a copy of a letter which he 
sent to his attorney 1 Would that not be of interest to you ? 

Mr. Houston. It would depend on the nature of the letter, I suppose. 

, Mr. Nedzi. Well, a letter which referred to the particular case that 
you were prosecuting. And here we have a letter that is single-spaced, 
a full page. For no other reason than to determine in some way the 
man’s state of mind, what is he thinking about. 

I can not conceive that you would not regard this as pertinent to 
the investigation. There must be another reason, which I have a 
suspicion or. 

Mr. Houston. The only other reason is the reluctance to get the 
Agency involved in the case at the time. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Do you also feel that you could not trust the Department 
of Justice or the FBI to keep this information confidential? 

Mr. Houston. I will say to that, Mr. Chairman, again, the informa- 
tion being given in connection with this trial was in fact appearing in 
the papers. This is a fact. 

Mr. Nedzi. Actually, I sympathize with the desire of everybody to 
keep the Agency’s skirts clean in this whole situation. I am concerned 
about it myself. 

But under these circumstances, the desire seems to be somewhat ex- 
cessive, because I do think that in effect there has been a suppressing 
of evidence. 

Mr. Houston. As I said to Mr. Slatinshek, there can be very differ- 
ing views on that. 

Mr. Nedzi. I recognize that. 

Mr. Slatinsiiek. One observation. 

We have been given information that Mr. George Dunn’s assignment 
to Bill Colby occurred in December 1972, and it was roughly a period 
of 2 or 3 weeks, he doesn’t have the exact date. 

Mr. Osborn. That is Leo J. Dunn. 

Mr. Slatinshek. I am sorry, Leo Dunn. 

Mr. Nedzi. Thank you very much, Mr. Houston. 

Mr. Houston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cary. Mr. Chairman, here is a copy of Mr. Gaynor’s affidavit for 
the record. 

Mr. Nedzi. Without objection it will be made a part of the record. 

[The affidavit of Mr. Paul F. Gaynor is as follows :] 

Affidavit 

Commonwealth of Virginia, 

County of Fairfax . 

Comes now Paul F. Gaynor who being duly sworn deposes and says 

1. I am Chief, Security Research Staff, Office of Security Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

2. Purpose is to record my receipt and disposition of five envelopes with letter 
enclosures received by me from Mr. James W. McCord, Jr. during December 1972 
and January 1973. 

3. The first such envelope containing a letter dated 22nd December 1972 was 
received on or about 24th December 1972. 

4. The second such envelope received on or about 29th December 1972 con- 
tained three separate notes : one listing five names, one containing three sentences 
and one addressed to “Jack.” 

5. The third such envelope containing a letter dated 29th December 1972 was 
received after 1st January 1973. 

6. The fourth such envelope containing a letter dated 4th January 1973 was 
received approximately two days later. 

7. The fifth such envelope containing a letter dated 5th January 1973 was 
received also approximately two days after its date. 

8. On each instance of receipt of these letters they were turned over to my 
supervisor Mr. Howard J. Osborn, Director of Security, Central Intelligence 
Agency at opening of business the following working day. It is my understanding 
he made them available to the then Director of Central Intelligence and the 
General Counsel of Central Intelligence Agency. 

9. The letters were subsequently returned to the Office of Security where 
they were stored under secure conditions. 

10. At no time did I communicate with Mr. McCord in any way (regarding afore- 
said letters nor did I acknowledge their receipt I have had no contact with Mr. 
McCord in any fashion other than above-mentioned letters since his retirement 
from the Central Intelligence Agency in the summer of 1970. 
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11. An intermittent source of the Security Research Staff, Office of Security,, 
Central Intelligence Agency, with regard to the security of Agency installations 
who is a long time friend of Mr. McCord, did communicate to me verbally some 
gratuitous personal information regarding the McCord family situation, his 
problems in raising bail and conditions of his incarceration on two or three oc- 
casions prior to the McCord trial. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me a Notary Public in and for the County of 

Fairfax, Commonwealth of Virginia this day of My 

commission expires 


Notary Public. 

Mr. Nedzi. The subcommittee will recess subject to the call of the 
Chair. 

[Whereupon, at 12:55 p.m., the subcommittee recessed subject to 
the call of the Chair.] 



House of Representatives, 

Committee on Armed Services, 

Special Subcommittee on Armed Services, 

Washington , D.C., Thursday , May 31, 1973. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 :06 a.m., in 
room 2337, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Lucien N. Nedzi 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Nedzi. The subcommittee will come to order. This morning we 
are continuing our inquiry into the CIA-Ellsberg Watergate matter 
and have as our witness Mr. L. Patrick Gray III, former Acting Di- 
rector of the FBI. [Accompanying Mr. Gray was his counsel, Mr. 
Stephen Sachs.] 

Mr. Gray, would you stand and be sworn, please ? 

Do you swear that the testimony you are about to give in this hear- 
ing will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God ? 

TESTIMONY OP L. PATRICE GRAY HI, FORMER ACTING DIRECTOR 
OF THE FBI, ACCOMPANIED BY STEPHEN SACHS, COUNSEL 

Mr. Gray. I do, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Gray, do you have a statement to make to the 
committee ? 

Mr. Gray. Mr. Chairman, I do not have a prepared written state- 
ment as such. I would like to make some opening remarks, though, if 
that would be the pleasure of the chairman and the members of the 
committee. 

Mr. Nedzi. We would be pleased to hear them. 

Mr. Gray. I would like to state for the record that I was appointed 
Acting Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation on May 3, 
1972, by the then Attorney General, Mr. Kleindienst. 

On June 17, 1972, while I was visiting in California, paying visits 
to our field offices there, the break-in and burglarly at the Watergate 
Hotel here in Washington occurred. 

At that particular time I was then, on a Saturday morning, June 17 
as I recollect, at Pepperdine University Law School delivering the 
commencement address there to the law school, and shortly after noon 
on that day I received the first information regarding the Watergate 
break-in. 

Then, to come to this point in time — that is, the immediate subject 
of your inquiry, Mr. Chairman — I would like to try to place before 
the committee a chronology of events as they relate to any allegations 
that the CIA was or was not involved in the Watergate. 

I would go first to Thursday, June 22, 1972. Actually, I should say 
I had returned to Washington the evening of the 20th of June from 
Sacramento, Calif. 
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On the 21st day of June I had briefings from my own senior offi- 
cials regarding the Watergate case in my own office in my own 
headquarters. 

I had previously given instructions in this case that it was to be 
conducted with a very vigorous effort, aggressive, thorough investiga- 
tion on the part of the Bureau. 

Going right to the matter at issue, and beginning with Thursday, 
June 22, 1972, that morning at 10 :21 a.m. Mr. Dean spoke to me — that 
is the counsel for the President, Mr. John W. Dean, counsel to the 
President — spoke to me to set up an appointment with me for later in 
that day regarding the scheduling of interviews of White House per- 
sonnel whom we might wish to interview in connection with the con- 
duct of our Watergate investigation. 

At 10 :45 a.m. that day, Mr. Dean also telephoned and spoke to me, 
and I do not have any recollection of the substance of that call whatso- 
ever, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hebert. Mr. Grav. I want to get the dates right. The break-in 
at the Watergate was what date ? 

Mr. Gray. I believe it was very early in the morning on Saturday the 
17th. 

Mr. Hebert. Of June? 

Mr. Gray. June 1972. 

Mr. Hebert. Five days later the White House contacted you to set up 
interviews related to what was being done in connection with 
Watergate ? 

Mr. Gray. I talked to Mr. Dean, as I recollect, on the 21st also, re- 
garding interviews ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. I want to get the timespan there. It was 4 days. 

Mr. Gray. That is correct. 

Mr. Hebert. After the actual break-in surfaced, the White House, 
through Dean, contacted you and discussed what the FBI was doing 
in connection with W atergate ? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. But the first telephone call I got on that, Mr. 
Chairman, I was up on the Hill in a Senator’s office talking with that 
Senator about his suspicions that his own office might have a wiretap, 
and asking me if there was anything we could do to screen his office, and 
while I was in his office I had a call, the first call I got was from Mr. 
Ehrlichman, which was right there in this particular Senator’s 
office 

Mr. Hebert. What I am trying to do to make it easier for the purpose 
of what I am saying, is to establish just how quickly the White House 
took cognizance or the Watergate break-in with the investigating 
agency, the FBI. 

Mr. Gray. The first contact I recollect, Mr. Chairman, was 9:35 a.m. 
on the 21st, the first day I was back. 

Mr. Hebert. That was by Mr. Ehrlichman? 

Mr. Gray. Mr. Ehrlichman. 

Mr. Ehrlichman suggested I call Mr. Dean that morning, because 
he was going to be handling it. 

Mr. Hebert. That is all right. I wanted the timespan. 

Mr. Gray. Right. Mr. Ehrlichman suggested I call Mr. Dean that 
morning because he was going to be handling the inquiry for the White 
House and I did call Mr. Dean as I recollect it about 10 o’clock that 
morning of the 21st. 
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But with regard to the CIA aspects of this matter Thursday, June 22, 
1972, was the first day that I had any contact at all, as I recall it, with 
regard to the CIA aspects of it. 

Now, at 4 :59 p.m. on that Thursday, June 22, Assistant Director 
Charles W. Bates, in charge of the General Investigative Division 
of the FBI, met with me to discuss with me the latest developments 
in the case, and bring me up to date. 

He had met with me previously on the 21st in company with Mr. 
Felt and Mr. Kunkel, who was the Special Agent in charge of the 
Washington field office. 

During the course of these briefings we considered all kinds of 
possibilities. Naturally we tried to develop in our own minds, I guess 
you might say, some possibilities with regard to what had really 
"happened here. 

Based on the fragmentary information we had at that early date, 
we certainly gave some consideration as to whether or not we had any 
right-wing Uuban involvement here, because of the nature of the 
people whom we knew a little something about by then. We cer- 
tainly considered that there might indeed oe some CIA overtones or 
aspects of this matter because of their prior association with the CIA. 
We, indeed, considered that this could be a political operation. This 
was very early in the game, now, in the early briefings of June 21 
and June 22 — or any combination of all three of these theories. And 
at those meetings that I had with the top executives of the FBI, we 
all agreed we would just keep our minds open and just run the in- 
vestigation and see what developed. 

At 5:02 p.m. on this same day, Thursday, June 22, 1972, I called 
Mr. Dean and talked to him, anil for the life of me I cannot, remem- 
ber what was the substance or nature of that call, and I think that 
Mr. Bates was present in the office with me at the time, because he had 
come in at 4:59 p.m. to see me, and I called — my records indicate I 
called Mr. Dean at 5 :02 pm., but I cannot recollect the substance of 
that call at all. 

It was at 5:23 p.m. on that day, Thursday, June 22, 1972, that I 
placed a telephone call to Richard Helms based on the fact that we 
had been theorizing there could have been a possible CIA involve- 
ment in the Watergate break-in. And I called him and my telephone 
note — I do have a telephone note on this caU — it was to tell him of 
our thought in the Federal Bureau of Investigation that we might be 
poking into a CIA operation, and to ask him if he could confirm this 
or deny this for us. 

He told me that he had been talking with his men regarding this 
very subject for the past few days, and that although they knew 
the people, they had no involvement in the Watergate break-in. 

Now, that evening at 6 :30 p.m., John W. Dean, counsel to the Presi- 
dent, did come to my office and met with me, and we did discuss the 
scheduling of our interviews of White House personnel, and how they 
were going to be arranged. I wanted them arranged through the special 
agent in charge of the Washington field office and not continually ar- 
ranged through the Acting Director’s office or the office of the Acting 
Associate Director, but to arrange and schedule those interviews 
through the Washington field office, the level at which the case was 
being worked so as to make direct contact there with the man at the 
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White House in charge of the inquiry at the White House, the coun- 
sel for the President. 

Mr. Nedzi. When was he placed in charge of this investigation ? 

Mr. Ghat. My information was that it came to me either in the first 
telephone conversation with Mr. Ehrlichman or with Mr. Dean him- 
self on that first day back, the 21st, when I had the call, the first call 
from Mr. Ehrlichman and then I called Mr. Dean to talk with him. 

Mr. Nedzi. I should say, when were you apprised of the fact that 
Dean was being placed in charge of the investigation $ 

Mr. Gray. To the best of my recollection it was right in those two 
telephone calls on the 21st day of June, my first day back from the 
west coast. 

Now, in this particular meeting w T ith John Dean at 6:30 p.m. on 
Thursday, June 22, it is possible that I did discuss with Mr. Dean the 
results of my telephone call with Mr. Helms. It is possible that he 
could have raised the question of CIA involvement with me prior to 
that time, but I really don’t have a firm recollection on it. 

I do know throughout this period of time that he did raise with me, 
on a regular basis, the question of whether or hot there were CIA 
aspects or overtones in this case, and whether or not in pursuing this 
matter that we might not be running into CIA sources. 

The next series of events occurred on the following day, Friday, 
June 23, 1972. At 8 :24 a.m. on that morning Mr. Dean called me and, 
to the best of my recollection, he was calling me with regard to rumors 
that were alleged to be rampant in the city at that time to the effect 
that the FBI had been ordered to close out this investigation in 24 to 48 
hours, to hold up on White House interviews, and that we were drag- 
ging our feet. 

Welt, I just knew this wasn’t true, because no such orders had been 
given, and indeed we had already commenced White House interviews 
on the preceding day. 

Then, at 10:27 a.m. on that morning, again Assistant Director 
Charles W. Bates of the General Investigative Division met with me 
to brief me on the case, and again we discussed the various possibilities 
and the theories that we would have, and he assured me that the case 
was proceeding at full speed, and that there were numerous leads, and 
indeed there were many, many leads we were running down in those 
early days. 

Then, at 11 :06 a.m., I called John Dean and, to the best of my recol- 
lection, I gave him a briefing on the case, repeating to him essentially 
the matters that Mr. Bates and I had discussed. 

To the best of my recollection, it was in this call that Mr. Dean men- 
tioned to me that there was the possibility that there existed CIA 
aspects in this matter in connection with what we thought to be either 
a CIA money chain, or perhaps a political money chain. 

At this point in time, again I may have told Wr. Dean of my call to 
Richard Helms. I am not at all sure that I did, but it is very likely that 
I did, but I certainly can’t testify to it under oath. 

Then the next call I received 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ask Mr. Dean at this time what gave rise to that 
kind of speculation? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir, because you know my thinking was that he and I 
had been discussing the theories of the ease and it might very well have 
come from that. 
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I didn’t ask him specifically, though, Mr. Chairman, to my recollec- 
tion. 

About 1 :35 p.m. on Friday, June 23, 1972, Mr. Dean called me, and 
I am pretty certain that in this call he related to me that General 
Walters would be coming to see me regarding CIA involvement. 

Mr. Abends. Be coming what ? 

Mr. Gray. Be coming to see me, Mr. Arends, at my office. 

Mr. Nedzi. What time was that, Mr. Gray % 

Mr. Gray. 1 :35 p.m. on Friday, J une 23. 

He urged that I speak with him, and this could very well have arisen 
because of the fact that I had said to him that if there is CIA involve- 
ment in this case, let the CIA tell us. 

At 1 :56 p.m., my records indicate that the secretary, or at least an 
individual purporting to be the secretary to General Walters, spoke 
to my secretary regarding an appointment with me. That appointment 
was set up for 2 :30 that afternoon, F riday , J une 23. 

At 2 :19 p.m. Mr. Dean called again and spoke to me. I have a very 
hazy recollection of this call, but it is my recollection that he was check- 
ing to determine whether or not I did have an appointment with Gen- 
eral Walters. 

General Walters came to my office and met with me and my records 
indicate he walked into my office at 2 :34 p.m., and my recollection is 
he did advise me that if our investigation continued into the Mexican 
area we could very well uncover sources of the CIA. And he reminded 
me of the agreement that existed. It was the agreement, of course, that 
we don’t uncover one another’s sources. I have not read that agreement, 
but I certainly understood what agreement he was talking about. It 
was logical that we don’t jump in and uncover one another’s sources. 

Then immediately after his departure from my office at 2:53 p.m., 
I spoke with Mr. Dean and it is my best recollection I reported to him 
on General Walters’ visit, and to say to him we would hold up tem- 
porarily on this and work around any possible CIA sources so as not 
to uncover them. 

In that same conversation I am quite certain that I also discussed 
with him again the matter that he had raised with me in the morning, 
concerning the allegations and rumors that the FBI was embarked 
upon a foot-dragging operation, had not interviewed or was not going 
to interview any Wnite House personnel and had been ordered to 
close the investigation in 24 to 48 hours. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. This was Dean that you were talking about ? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the time of that call ? 

Mr. Gray. 2 :53 p.m., sir. 

Then, at 2 :57 p.m., Mr. Bates came up and met with me, it must 
have been just for a very short period of time, and I have no real 
recollection of this, but in a memorandum, in a summary memorandum 
of the early events that Mr. Bates prepared, he has an entry in that 
memorandum that at 3 :15 p.m. I telephoned Mr. Bates to tell him of 
my talk with General Walters, and he states in his memorandum that 
I briefed him in detail regarding the possibility of CIA involvement. 

Now, there were two other calls on that day, Mr. Chairman. 

At 3:24 p.m., I spoke to Mr. Dean, and again at 3:57 p.m. In these 
conversations I can not be absolutely certain that the names of Ogarrio 
and Dahlberg were mentioned. 
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It is my best recollection that I may have discussed with him the 
difference in the CIA positions and in one of my conversations with 
him on this day he requested, very definitely requested, that we not 
conduct any operations so as to expose any CIA sources in connection, 
with our inauiry into the source of these dollars. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Excuse me. Did he give you any clue as to what 
CIA sources he was talking about? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. He didn’t tell you what you might be running 
into, and to stay away from it ? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir, he didn’t. Neither did General Walters. It was 
just that we might be uncovering some sensitive resources or assets, 
as I remember it, of the CIA ; to be careful. 

In connection with that, I think it is pertinent for the committee 
to note that we did, nevertheless, in the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, instruct our legal attache at Mexico City to conduct appropriate 
investigation at the Banco Internationale regarding certain checks. 

These, of course, were the checks that we had located in Mr. Barker’s 
bank account at the Republican National Bank in Miami. There were 
four checks totaling in the aggregate $89,000. They were drawn on 
Banco Internationale in Mexico City, and they were payable to Senor 
Manuel Ogarrio. 

Mexico City was instructed to conduct an investigation to learn 
everything he could learn concerning these checks, but was instructed 
not to interview Mr. Ogarrio at this time. 

Certainly these instructions, not to interview Ogarrio at this time 
came from me. There is no question about that in my mind. 

And they came from me because of the information received on 
June 23 in connection with the telephone calls I had to and from Mr. 
Dean and the visit from General Walters. 

Mr. Hebert. Mr. Gray, you say the telephone calls of Mr. Dean and 
visit of General Walters, and you had one conversation with Mr. 
Ehrlichman in this connection ? 

Mr. Gray. No, I had that conversation, Mr. Chairman, with Mr. 
Ehrlichman on the day before. 

Mr. Hebert. Anyway, the conversation as to pulling the FBI out, 
is that when Dean said to do it, or Walters said to do it ? 

Mr. Gray. It wasn’t put in the language of “pull the FBI out.’’ It 
was put in the language that you are going to uncover some sensitive 
assets or resources of the CIA. 

Mr. Hebert. The same meaning — I am using the words “pull out”, 
it means “cut it out”, that is what it means. 

This is Dean and Walters saying that ? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir, those are the reports that I am getting this dav, 
Friday, June 23. 

Mr. Hebert. Did either one of those two gentlemen. General Walters 
or Mr. Dean, tell you it was the President’s wish? Did they invoke 
the name of the President in any of these conversations? 

Mr. Gray. Mr. Chairman, to the best of my recollection, the Presi- 
dent’s wish was not invoked. The first time I have seen that was when 
I read the Walters memorandum, and then of course I have seen it in 
the newspapers. But at this point in time, in June of 1972 
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Mr. Heber t. Did Dean ever tell you or indicate that he was acting 
under direct instructions of the President ? 

Mr. Grat. Well, I certainly can’t say he told me that he was acting 
under direct instructions of the President, because he didn’t use those 
words. 

Mr. Heber t. You assumed then he was acting that way? 

Mr. Grat. I certainly made the assumption, because this is counsel 
to the President. He tells me he is conducting an inquiry to determine 
whether or not there was any involvement on the part of the White 
House staff. 

Mr. Hebert. But at no time did he say the President told him to 
do that? 

Mr. Grat. No, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. Ehrlichman didn’t either? 

Mr. Grat. No, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. Walters didn’t either ? 

Mr. Grat. To the best of my recollection they did not, sir. I would 
have to testify to that under oath. I do not remember them saying 
“This is the President’s wish.” Those words I didn’t even see until I 
read General Walters’ memorandum. 

Mr. Hebert. I can understand the assumption, it was pretty natural 
in view of the positions they occupied. 

Mr. Grat. That is right, these are the top men 

Mr. Hebert. I am not belaboring that question at all. I just want to 
know if they said “The President has asked me to do this, the President 
has told me to do this.” 

Mr. Grat. I don’t recollect. 

Mr. Hebert. They never said “The President” ? 

Mr. Grat. No, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. You assumed they were talking for the President ? 

Mr. Grat. I certainly did, there is no question about that. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. When Mr. Walters was here, he said that Mr. 
Haldeman said to tell you that the White House — not the President — 
but the White House felt that you might be uncovering some of the 
CIA assets. 

Was that the term that was used when Mr. Walters was talking with 
you? 

Mr. Grat. I don’t have the positive recollection on that that I would 
like to have. I know that appears in his memorandum but I have got to 
say I don’t have that kind of a positive recollection of that conversa- 
tion. Congressman Wilson. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. General Walters said it two different ways. He said 
that he came and told you that the White House feels you should back 
off because of possibly uncovering CIA sources. Then he also said that 
he told you “I was told to tell you that the White House” — which is 
sort of a second step away from it — as though to warn you. Now, did 
he do that, to your recollection ? 

Mr. Grat. That didn’t occur, if it occurred at all, until our July 6 
meeting, which occurred when I telephoned him on July 5 asking for 
confirmation in writing that there either was or was not a CIA interest. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Wilson, if I may, why don’t we let Mr. Gray con- 
clude his statement then we will all have a chance to get into these 
things. 
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Mr. Bob Wilson. Okay. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Gray, you mentioned it was your instruction not to 
interview Ogarrio. 

When was that instruction issued and to whom ? 

Mr. Gray. I am pretty certain that instruction was issued either on 
the afternoon of the 23d or the morning of the 24th. I believe it was 
probably the afternoon of the 23d, and I would give such an instruction 
to the acting associate director or direct to Assistant Director Bates. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is there a written memorandum of this ? 

Mr. Gray. There is a written memorandum of it, but it is a memoran- 
dum prepared within the FBI, and the memorandum — I have a copy 
of it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you furnish the committee with a copy of it? 

Mr. Gray. Yes. We can show that to you right now if you want to 
see that. 

[The following information was received for the record :] 

James W. McCord et. al m Burglary Democratic Party National 
Headquarters, Interception op Communications 

In connection with captioned investigation, Miami on 6/22/72, at the Republic 
National Bank, Miami, located four checks totaling $89,000, drawn on the Banco 
Internacional, Mexico City, payable to Sr. Manuel Ogarrio, with the drawer’s 
signature illegible. These checks dated 4/4/72, were deposited by subject Bernard 
L. Barker on 4/24/72, at the Republic National Bank and when they cleared on 
-5/3/72, he received cash for these checks totaling $89,000, including $10,000 in 
new $100 bills. 

Legat, Mexico City, was instructed to conduct appropriate investigation at 
Banco International regarding these checks. To assist the Legat, Mexico City, 
the Miami office on 6/24/72, mailed photographs of the foregoing checks. 

Legat, Mexico City, has advised that Sr. Manuel Ogarrio, who is believed to be 
Identical with Manuel Ogarrio De Guerre, is a prominent reputable attorney with 
offices in the same building as the headquarters of the Banco Internacional, where 
he maintains an account. Legat, Mexico City, is continuing investigation regard- 
ing these checks but has been instructed not to interview Sr. Manuel Ogarrio at 
this time. 

Action : For information. You will be advised of developments. 

Mr. Nedzi. You many proceed. 

Mr. Gray. All right, sir. 

Continuing to Tuesday, June 27, 1972, at 9:15 a.m., Mr. Felt and 
Mr. Bates met with me in my office, again to brief me regarding the 
latest development. 

And at 9:2ft a.m., on that morning, Mr. Dean called me, and Mr. 
Felt and Mr. Bates were present, and Mr. Bates has an accounting of 
this conversation in his early narrative memorandum of these events of 
the earlv days. 

Mr. JJedzi. Who has possession of these memorandums at the present 
time? 

Mr. Gray. I have. 

Mr. Nedzi. Will you make copies available ? 

Mr. Gray. Yes: we will have to make a copy of that for you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

My counsel is reminding me that I have these copies pursuant to 
having them in my confirmation file when I was preparing for my 
confirmation hearings. That is the reason that I still have these. These 
are copies of the original memorandums that are on file within the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
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[The following information was received for the record :] 

[Memorandum] 

Response Exhibit No. 9 

June 22, 1972. 

To : Mr. Bolz. 

From : C. W. Bates. 

Subject: James W. McCord, Jr., and others, Burglary of Democratic Party 
National Headquarters, June 17, 1972, Interception of Communications. 

At 4:00 p.m. on 6/21/72, Mr. Felt, SAC Kunkel of WFO and I met with 
Mr. Gray on this case. We brought him up to date on all aspects. It was agreed 
that this was most important, that the FBI’s reputation was at stake, and that 
the investigation should be completely impartial, thorough and complete. Several 
points were discussed and these have already been furnished to the field for 
handling, such as reinterview with McCuin to identify the Secret Service official, 
further details regarding the $100 bills. 

In answer to our question, Mr. Gray instructed as follows: Hold up any 
dissemination of this information to Department or White House. Hold up 
electronic sweep. Hold any interviews of White House personnel. 

SAC Kunkel broached the theory that this was in furtherance of the White 
House efforts to locate and identify “leaks/* It was admitted this was a theory. 
Mr. Gray said we should, of course, consider this but not let it influence our 
complete investigation. I assured him the investigation was going full speed 
and that I would keep him briefed on any developments. 

At Mr. Gray’s request, SAC Kunkel and I met with him at 9 :30 a. in., 6/22/72. 
He was brought up to date on developments overnight and was informed that 
all points he raised yesterday were being thoroughly explored. At this meeting 
he again instructed that the dissemination be held up and that the electronic 
sweeps be held. I told him that both the CIA and the Metropolitan Police had 
inquired of WFO about briefings in this matter and that I felt we should brief 
no one. He agreed. 

At 10:25 a.m., Mr. Gray called me and authorized our making an offer to the 
Democratic National Committee, the Credentials Committee, and the Republican 
National Committee for electronic sweep of their facilities. He also authorized 
a contact with Mr. John Dean of the White House regarding interviews and’ 
information needed there. This is being immediately handled by WFO. 

While on the phone with him, I advised him of a new development: Subject 
Barker had tried to cash a cashier’s check with the Republic National Bank, 
Miami, on 4/24/72. This check was drawn on the Boca Raton Bank and was for 
$25,000. The Republic Bank checked with the Boca Raton Bank and they were 
advised the check was good and had been obtained by Mr. Kenneth Harry 
Dahlberg. Our files show Dahlberg was investigated at the request of the White 
House in December, 1969. He is an industrialist from Minnesota, is a millionaire, 
and has been active in the Republican Party in the Midwest for a number of 
years. The White House records disclosed he was not presently connected with 
the White House. 

I talked to Mr. Gray again at 5 p.m. on 6/22/72 after his return to the office. 
I again went over the latest developments. 

At 3 :15 pm on 6/23/72 Mr. Gray called me. He said he had just talked to the* 
Deputy Director of CIA in his office and he briefed me in detail regarding the 
conversation. I again told him I felt the FBI had no choice but to continue 
our full investigation and obtain all the details. He agreed. 

At 6.00 p.m. on 6/23/72 Mr. Gray called me. He said he had just talked with 
Sandy Smith, a reporter for TIME magazine. Smith told him that TIME had 
adverse information affecting Mr. Gray hut not affecting the FBI; that Gray 
had refused to permit Agents to check Colson’s telephone toll calls and to inter- 
view him and that Gray had instructed this investigation be wranped up in 
24-48 hours, the inference being it would be a whitewash by the FBI on Gray’s 
instructions. Mr. Gray told me he told Smith* that the question had not arisen 
regarding Colson’s toll calls; that we had checked with Colson to get toll calls 
made by Hunt; that he had not instructed the case be wrapped un in 48 hours 
but had instructed that it receive immediate priority attention and that he had 
indicated he had held up the electronic sweep of the Democratic and Republican 
headquarters until he had all necessary facts and that the sweep had now been 
ordered. Mr. Gray instructed that I have all Agents in WFO who had worked 
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on this case in his office at 11 a.m. 6/24/72 (Saturday). I so instructed Supervisor 
John Ruhl of WFO and later passed these instructions on to SAC KunkeL 

On Saturday morning, 6/24/72, at 8:58 a.m., Sandy Smith called for me. I was 
away from my office and he asked that I call him at area code 301 757-4835. 1 con- 
tacted Mr. Gray at home and told him if he had no objection I would call Smith 
hack and see what he wanted. At 10:16 a.m. 6/24/72 I called Sandy Smith. He 
told me he was working as a reporter for TIME magazine and that his present 
assignment was to dig into the burglary at Democratic National Headquarters. 
He commented that the editors of TIME and some reporters do not like the FBI. 
He said he was not one of these. His editors have received information in this case 
about Mr. Gray's performance. The source is Democratic and probably a member 
of Larry O'Brien's staff. The information TIME has is as follows : 

(1) Mr. Gray met with Mr. Mitchell last weekend in California and discussed 
this case. 

( 2 ) Mr. Gray told Agents to wrap this case up in 24 hours. 

( 3 ) Mr. Gray prevented Agents from checking Colson's phone calls. 

Smith said his editors wanted him to check this out and they wanted to quote 
someone in the magazine. Smith then related his telephone call to Mr. Gray and 
Mr. Gray's answers to the above : 

(1) No. Both were in California but they did not meet. 

(2) He did not instruct that the case be wrapped up in 48 hours but did hold 
up the sweep until we could get all of our ducks in a row. This has now been 
authorized. 

(3) The question of Colson's telephone calls never came up — we were checking 
out Hunt. This has never been done and no records are maintained at the White 
House as to Hunt’s calls. 

Smith said he gave all of this to his editors in New York ; that TIME called 
him back and wanted him to find out why Colson’s calls were not checked. He 
called Mr. Gray back. Mr. Gray told him that he did not intend to go in to details 
as to our investigation and had no comment on this. Mr. Gray told Smith that 
this was obviously an effort to malign the FBI. Smith told Mr. Gray he would 
certainly do nothing in this regard as he had only the highest admiration for the 
FBI. 

Smith told me he merely wanted to let me know what had happened and was 
asking for no information. None was given. He pointed out that he does not write 
this story he merely furnishes the information to New York where it is written. 
Smith is reasonably certain TIME will not comment regarding the alleged 
Mitchell-Gray meeting. They will not comment on the 48-hour matter. Insofar as 
Colson is concerned, he does not know. He will find out later today what will be 
written on this and will call me. 

Smith said there was a rumor around town which was being spread by Larry 
O’Brien that they can’t trust the FBI ; that the MPD inventory of equipment 
found and FBI's inventory do not jive. Some of the equipment is Government 
property. I told Smith this was absolutely false and had no basis in truth whatso- 
ever. Smith said O’Brien wants to show that President Nixon is behind this and 
that the FBI will whitewash it and get out of the case quickly. 

I immediately called Mr. Gray and related to him Smith's conversation with 
me. 

At 11 :00 a.m. I met with Mr. Gray, SAC Kunkel, and 27 WFO Agents. Mr. Gray 
pointed out the seriousness of this leak to the news media concerning our investi- 
gation. He said he would not put up with this, that there was no excuse for it, 
and he wanted it stopped. He said there was no place in the FBI for loose-lipped 
Agents. Mr. Gray was very forceful about this, and rightly so. After he dismissed 
the Agents he conferred with me and SAC Kunkel. We again went over leads in 
this case. After Kunkel left Mr, Gray instructed that I furnish to him all of the 
current information we have and I gave him all of my ticklers. He said he wanted 
to review these himself. 

Mr. Gray called me at home Saturday afternoon, 6/24/72. He said he wanted to 
have delivered to him at his apartment by noon Sunday, 6/25/72, all of the in- 
formation in whatever form available known to WFO. SAC Kunkel was so in- 
structed and at noon 6/25/72 delivered to Mr. Gray several volumes of teletypes, 
inserts and other material. 

At 5 :50 p.m. on 6/24/72 Sandy Smith called me. Said he had learned that the 
TIME article would be reduced to a minimum. No mention will be made of the 
FBI-MPD inventory. No mention will be made of the 48-hr. matter. The article 
would read as follows : 
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“It is inevitable that some were watching the FBI to see that there was no 
whitewash based on White House instructions. Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Gray were 
in California at the same time. Both have denied meeting. Mr. Colson was inter- 
viewed re telephone calls made by Mr. Hunt but no records are kept of these/* 

Smith said he tried to get deleted completely the Mitchell-Gray thing but his 
editors would not budge. I immediately relayed this information to Mr. Gray. 
He told me he had talked with Larry O’Brien on the telephone concerning the 
above information I gave to Mr. Gray from Sandy Smith. He said O’Brien com- 
mented that he had the highest regard for the FBI and wanted Mr. Gray to 
know that the investigation so far had been conducted in an excellent, thorough 
manner so far as he was concerned, that all he wanted was a full, thorough and 
complete investigation. Mr. Gray told him this was being done. 

At 9:15 a.m. 6/27/72 Mr. Felt and I met with Mr. Gray on this matter. I 
furnished him at his request up-to-date copies of teletypes from WFO and a list 
of witnesses to appear before the Federal Grand Jury. I also discussed with Mr. 
Gray the attached items : (Attachment No. 1) 

While in Mr. Gray’s office Mr. John Dean of the White House called him. 
Mr. Gray inquired of him regarding Item No. 1 on attachment. Mr. Dean said 
that on June 19, Mr. Fred Fielding of the White House took everything from 
Hunt’s office, put it in boxes, and it has been under guard since. All of this was 
delivered yesterday (6/26/72) to WFO. The question of custody and chain of 
evidence can be obtained from Mr. Fielding. Mr. Dean said that he would be 
happy to furnish any photographs WFO desired in connection with the matter 
on No. 3 of attachment. 

Mr. Gray also discussed with Mr. Dean the Dahlberg matter and pointed out to 
him that if Dahlberg continued to refuse to talk to us he would obviously be 
called before the grand jury. After leaving Mr. Gray’s office I passed the above 
information to SAC Kunkel so that it could be immediately handled. 

Mr. Gray said that after his detailed review of all the information in this 
matter he was convinced that it was a CIA or a political operation or both. Both 
Mr. Felt and I pointed out it was extremely important that the FBI continue its 
aggressive, thorough investigation until we determine the motive, reasons and 
identity of all persons concerned. We pointed out that Mr. Gray may possibly be 
called to testify at some later date before a congressional committee and we 
could not afford to have the FBI accused of not pursuing this matter to the end. 
Mr. Gray agreed completely. As a matter of fact he indicated this position to 
Mr. Dean on the telephone. 

Attachment No. 1 

(1) Mr. John Dean of the White House has informed the WFO that he has 
obtained material belonging to Hunt, including photographs and letters which 
he would turn over to Agents Monday morning. Agents were there but the matter 
seemed to be up in the air as of 3 :30 the Agents were still at Mr. Dean’s office 
but the material had not been furnished. 

(2) General Redman, White House Communications Agency, has informed 
WFO that he can furnish to them all of Hunt’s toll calls from the White House 
on approval from somebody at the White House. 

(3) You may recall that Jack Bouman (Bauman) of Winterhaven, Florida, a 
retired CIA employee, has been interviewed as a result of checking long distance 
calls made by Hunt from the hotel in Washington. Bouman says that Hunt had 
offered him a position in the “security field” and indicated an association with 
the Republican Party. Bouman subsequently met with Hunt at the Playboy Club 
in Miami on 12/28/71. Present with Hunt was an individual whom Hunt did not 
identify. He was described as a white male, 38-42 years old: 5'8" to 5*10": 
160 lbs; Mack hair — receding. Hunt discussed the need for a security program 
for the Republican Party. This unidentified man did not participate in the 
conversation. 

At Hunt’s reouest Bouman flew to Washington in January of 1972. He called 
Hunt at the White House. Hunt and the same unidentified man came to the 
Hay-Adams Hotel. Bouman was again offered the same security job. He noted 
that the unidentified man had initialed cufflinks which did not correspond to the 
first name used by Hunt. 

Mr. Kunkel. SAC-WFO, would like to obtain photographs of Dave Colson 
and Butterfield so that Bouman may review them in an attempt to identify this 
third individual. 
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(4) Kenneth H. Dahlberg was again contacted at his residence the morning: 
of June 2d. On advice of his Washington attorney he would not be interviewed,, 
he would not furnish name of attorney without attorney’s OK, he was unable 
to contact attorney but left word at attorney’s office and will contact our Min - 
neapolis Office after he hears from attorney. It appears to me that Dahlberg 
is under wraps not to talk to us. 

Mr. Gray asked that I brief Mr. Felt completely on prior developments in this 
matter which I have done. 

At 11 :40 a.m. 6/27/72, Mr. Felt called me and advised that I was to attend 
a meeting in Mr. Gray’s office at 2 :80 p.m. Wednesday, 6/28/72. At the meeting 
would be Mr. Gray, Mr. Felt, CIA Director Helms, his deputy, and I. 

On morning of 6/28/72 Mr. Felt advised me that a meeting with CIA repre- 
sentatives had been cancelled. Mr. Gray would see Mr. Felt and I at 2 :80 p.m. 
At that time Mr. Gray was brought up to date on all developments in this case. 
He said he did not feel it was the appropriate time to sit down with CIA ; that 
we needed to get our “ducks in a row.” Mr. Gray opined this operation was either 
a CIA covert activity or political in nature or both. I pointed out that under no- 
circumstances should we back off of any investigation at the request of CIA 
without forcing them to reveal completely their interest in this matter. Mr. 
Felt and I both pointed out that the FBI’s reputation was at stake as well as 
Mr. Gray’s position; that we did not feel we should hold back under any cir- 
cumstances unless the reasons therefore were publicly expressed. Mr. Gray made 
it plain that he would not hold back the FBI in this Investigation at anyone’s 
request, including the President of the U.S., and if he were ordered to so he would 
resign. 

We discussed with him a list of 8 leads that should be covered at the Commit- 
tee to Reelect the President He told Felt to check with John Dean at the White 
House on this. As a followup, Felt advised me at 3 :45 p.m. 6/29/72 that he had 
called John Dean regarding these leads. Dean said he would check and call him 
back. Felt instructed that if we had received no word by cob 6/29/72 that WFO 
should go ahead the first thing the morning of 6/30/72. SAC Kunkel was so 
advised. (LPG told WMF this in the TC on 6/29.) 

On 6/28/72 Mr. Felt instructed me not to interview [deleted] and John Caswell 
whose names were in Hunt’s address book. His instructions had come from Mr. 
Gray who received a call from Helms that these 2 men were acting CIA Agents 
and he requested we not interview or investigate them at this stage. I relayed 
these instructions to SAC Kunkel, WFO, and SAC McDermott. Alexandria. 
McDermott advised that [deleted] had been interviewed on the evening of 6/27/72 
but that he would call the Agent off of the interview with [deleted]. 

Also on 6/28/72 Mr. Felt instructed that we discontinue a lead to interview 
and investigate Kathleen Chenow. This was done. 

RECOMMENDED INTERVIEWS AT COMMITTEE TO REELECT THE PRESIDENT 
CONCERNING THE FOLLOWING 

(1) Who recommended/recruited James Walter McCord, Jr., for Chief of 
Security? 

(2) What were McCord’s duties and who did he report to, or was responsible 
to? 

(3) How did McCord’s job as Chief of Security tie-in, or did it, with his 
duties regarding recruiting Individuals for the security squad assigned to guard 
the Mitchell family? Also, did the Committee pay the salaries of persons on the 
Mitchell family security guard? (Note: Alfred C. Baldwin, former FBI Agent, 
identified as being in the Howard Johnson Motel during the period 5/5/72- 
6/17/72. This motel is located across from the Watergate location of the Demo- 
cratic Party headquarters. Baldwin is also known to have been assigned to 
guarding of Martha Mitchell in April, 1972.) 

(4) Determine the Committee’s knowledge of a bank account opened by 
McCord at National Savings and Trust, Washington, D.C., in the name of “Dedi- 
cated Friends For a Better America” showing McCord as Chairman. This ac- 
count was opened in February, 1972 and closed in April, 1972 and $90,000 passed 
through it during this period. 

(5) To whom did McCord report concerning transactions in the foregoing 
account and what use was made of such funds, namely, were they for McCord’s 
use in connection with his security responsibilities. 
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T6) Determine identity of any similar accounts which McCord may have 
opened* 

(7) Who did McCord recruit to assist him in the work of the Committee. 

(8) Determine the Committee’s knowledge of and/or contacts made with the 
Committee by Alfred C. Baldwin (known to have telephonically contacted the 
Committee from Connecticut on 6/19/72, following 6/17/72, arrest of subjects) ; 
Bverette Howard Hunt ; Kenneth Dahlberg ; and Michael Douglas Caddy. 

Note. — Hunt's White House file has notation 3/29/72, Hunt could be more 
effective at “1701.” Committee’s address is 1701 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., and 
according to Charles Colson 3/29/72, is last date Hunt employed by White House. 

On the morning of 6/29/72 Mr. Felt, after talking with Mr. Gray, instructed 
that we hold up any interviews or investigation of [deleted] and Ogarrio of 
Mexico City, and Kenneth Dahlberg. I told him this would be done. I pointed 
out I had no objection to temporarily holding up these leads but I strongly felt 
that they should eventually be covered — regardless. 

Mr. Gray confidentially advised at the meeting on the afternoon of 6/28/72 
that he had an appointment at the White House at 6:30 p.m. that day. Mr. Felt 
and I both reiterated the absolute necessity that nothing deter the FBI from 
a complete and thorough investigation. 

At 10 :15 a.m. 6/30/72 SAC Kunkel advised me that AUSA Silbert had told 
him that he and USA Titus felt there was some delay on the part of the FBI 
in certain aspects of this investigation. He referred to the interviews of Dave 
Young, Chenow, Ogarrio and the receipt of copies of the reports. Silbert said they 
wanted to move rapidly, that AAG Petersen had so instructed them. I discussed 
this with Mr. Felt. 

At 12 :50 p.m. 6/30/72 Mr. Felt told me that John Dean of the White House 
had said to hold off interview of Young until Dean talks with Mr. Gray. 

At 1 :25 p.m. Felt told me it was all right to interview Young, that he would 
be made available at the White House Monday morning (7/3/72). Chenow is 
returning from England and will be available next week for interview. Dean 
will let us know specifically. Dean will sit in on these interviews. SAC Kunkel 
advised. 

At 12 :30 p.m. 6/30/72 Mr. Felt stated it was OK for Agents to interview John 
Mitchell and to reinterview Dahlberg WFO was advised on the interview of 
Mitchell and SAC Minneapolis was advised re Dahlberg. 

At 1 :25 p.m. Mr. Felt advised that Dean had talked to Mr. Gray and we were 
not to interview Dahlberg at this time. SAC Minneapolis so informed. 

A phone call was received from AAG Petersen asking for an informal sum- 
mary of information on Dahlberg. This was prepared and hand delivered to him 
at 2:00 p.m. Also on Mr. Felt’s instructions copies of our reports have been 
delivered to Petersen and to the U.S. Attorney. 

At 2 :30 p.m. on 7/3/72 SAC Kunkel and I met with Mr. Gray. He was brought 
up to date on all developments. Mr. Gray commented that he was not going to 
hold off on any phase of this investigation at the request of anyone. He made 
the comment that he did not feel that John Dean or Charles Colson were involved 
in any way but had the feeling that Ehrliehman “was caught up in something.” 
He requested that we investigate the complete background of Fiorini (true name 
Sturgis) and all of his activities and associates. Such investigation was ordered 
in Miami. He also instructed that we check out thoroughly and completely 
Felipe De Diego. This was also ordered. 

On the morning of 7/5/72 I delivered to Mr. Felt and to Mr. Gray the inter- 
view of Miss Gleason. At 9:45 on 7/5/72 SAC Kunkel called. He said that 
Attorney Bittman will let AUSA Silbert know by noon as to when he will make 
Hunt available for an interview by the FBI. Mr. Felt was immediately advised. 
It later turned out that Bittman did not call Silbert back on 7/5/72. 

At 12:05 p.m. 7/5/72 Mr. Felt called and instructed that I tell SAC Kunkel 
that if they have a good prospect at the Cdtamittee to Reelect the President they 
should attempt to make a contact with them at home or away from the office and 
see if they would be willing to talk with the FBI without an attorney present. 
Kunkel said this would be considered. 

At 2:45 p.m. 7/5/72 SAC Kunkel advised that Baldwin was thinking about 
taking the fifth amendment before the Grand Jury. He also said that Jerry 
Aloh, an attorney In the F. Lee Bailey firm, was representing McCord. Ten people 
at the Committee to Reelect the President are to be served with subpoenaes cn 
the morning of 7/6/72 to appear before the Grand Jury. They will go immedi- 
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ately to the U.S. Attorney’s office and there will be given an opportunity of talk- 
ing to the FBI before appearing at the Grand Jury. Mr. Gray was advised of 
this at 2 :50 p.m. 

At 4 :30 p.m. 7/5/72 SAC Kunkel advised that Baldwin had agreed to talk to 
the FBI and that Agents were on the way to see him. At 4 :50 p.m. Mr. Gray 
called and said he had finished reading the Gleason interview, Mr. Gray said 
that Agents should go after Odle on the night of 7/5/12 and see if he would 
talk to the FBI. I immediately relayed this to SAG Kunkel. Kunkel felt that if 
we hit Odel and he refused to talk it would give him an opportunity to get his 
story straight before being subpoenaed before the Grand Jury on the morning 
of 7/6/72. I relayed this to Mr. Gray and told him I agreed with Kunkel. He 
said he also agreed and we should hold up on this. 

At 6:10 p.m. on 7/5/72 Mr. Gray advised me he had talked with General 
Walters of CIA. He told Walters that he must have a communication from CIA 
in writing explaining why and requesting that we hold up any interview or 
investigation of Ogarrio and Dahlberg. General Walters said he would have 
a communication to Mr. Gray by 10 a.m. on 7/6/72. Mr. Gray said if this was 
not forthcoming at that time we should go ahead. As a followup to this Mr. 
Gray advised me at 10:30 a.m. on 7/6/72 that he had received the CIA letter, 
that it was not pertinent, and that we should immediately interview Ogarrio 
and Dahlberg. Instructions were given to have this done. 

At 10 :30 a.m. on 7/6/72 I gave Mr. Gray the WFO teletype reflecting the inter- 
view with Baldwin. SAC Kunkel and Mr. Felt were with me. It was agreed we 
would hold up any search warrant of McCord’s home because of the necessity 
of identifying Baldwin as the source and in view of the elapsed time since 
McCord’s arrest we will consider this later. 

WHITE HOUSE INTERVIEWS 

At 11 :30 A.M. this morning, WFO Agents arranged for interview with Charles 
Colson, Special Counsel to the President in the presence of John Deane. Agents 
had definite impression Colson had been previously interviewed by Deane. Colson 
denied any knowledge of Hunt’s involvement in this matter and stated Hunt’s 
assignment with White House terminated 3/29/72. Colson stated Hunt’s assign- 
ment would not to his knowledge have required contacts with individuals such 
as subjects of this matter. 

Air. Deane is arranging for Bureau to receive all toll calls made from Hunt’s 
office since March, 1972. 

ELECTRONIC SWEEPS 

Arrangements have been made with Mr. Lawrence O’Brien, Chairman, Dem- 
ocratic Party, for an electronic sweep of his office. According to the Lab the 
initial contact with the Democratic Party, National Committee Office, will be 
tomorrow morning (Friday). 

Contact was also made of Mr. Robert Dole to arrange similar sweep of Re- 
publican Party Headquarters. Call was placed to former Attorney General 
Mitchell by SAC, WFO, and for Assistant Attorney General Mardian returned 
this call and concurred in the agreement that the Republican Party Headquarters 
should also be electronically swept. This will be done following the sweep of 
the Democratic Party Headquarters. 

MIAMI PHOTOGRAPHS 

Miami office has advised that a Cuban photographer has been identified to 
them by a private detective as having developed two rolls of 85 mm film on or 
about 6/10/72, with three individuals one of whom he weakly identified as 
subject Barker, another of whom he positively identifies as subject Fiorinl and 
the third he cannot identify. Foregoing is based upon Agents interview of the 
photographer who stated that he was contacted as indicated above on 6/10 by 
these individuals who wanted a rush job done in developing two rolls of 35 mm 
film. According to the photographer he made 40 7X10 prints for which the 
individuals paid $75 plus a $20 deposit which they forgot about in their hurry 
to leave his shop upon completion of the developing. According to the photogra- 
pher many of these pictures as he recalls were onion skin copies of letterhead 
paper of Chairman of the Democratic National Party. He specifically recalls 
seeing Larry O’Brien’s name signed to some of this correspondence. According 
to the photographer visible in the picture is a shag rug on which the document 
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being photographed was placed and visible on each of the corners are hands 
wearing what appeared to be rubber gloves. 

$25,000 CAS HIKES CHECK 

Miami has determined from records of Republican National Bank that subject 
Bernard L. Barker on 4/24/72, cashed a cashiers check from Kenneth Harry 
Dahlberg on whom we did White House inquiry in December of 1969 to Janu- 
ary, 1970. Dahlberg has closed his winter home at Boca Raton, Florida, and 
reportedly is in Minneapolis. Minneapolis instructed to interview Dahlberg con- 
cerning this check. 

MC CORD’S BANK ACCOUNT 

Subpoena has been served on McCord’s bank, Rockville, Maryland, for pro- 
duction of all bank records concerning McCord’s account. These records are 
expected to be produced shortly. 

Mr. Gray. At that 9:29 a.m. call, Mr. Dean called me. Mr. Felt, 
Mr. Bates, and I had been discussing the effects of Mr. Howard Hunt 
that had been turned over to the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
and we were concerned about these, whether or not the chain of cus- 
tody could be established, and whether or not we could obtain pictures 
from the White House to assist us in identifying an individual who 
was with Mr. Hunt down in Miami on a trip that we wanted to tie 
down. And also I discussed with him Mr. Dahlberg. I brought up 
the question of Mr. Dahlberg in connection with our desire to inter- 
view Mr. Dahlberg regarding the $25,000 check that was also involved 
in the Florida Southern money. It was a check that had been uncovered 
in Mr. Barker’s bank account at the Republic National Bank in Miami. 

I pointed out to Mr. Dean that if Dahlberg continued to refuse to 
talk to us, he would obviously be called before the grand jury. 

Although I can not pinpoint the conversation, I believe that by tins 
date Mr. Dean had also requested of me that Mr. Dahlberg not be 
interviewed because of his involvement, too, in this CIA alleged 

Mr. Nedzi. The request was made on the 27th ? 

Mr. Gray. I believe it was on the 23d, Mr. Chairman, but I just 
absolutely cannot be positive of it. 

Mr. Nedzi. You say Dahlberg continued to refuse. Did he refuse to 
be interviewed previously ? 

Mr. Gray. He had been evading us and we had been getting the 
reports back from Minneapolis he was going to a wedding or he was 
out of town, reports of this nature. 

We just had the feeling in the FBI that Mr. Dahlberg was evading 
us. That was our feeling. 

In the same conversation with Mr. Dean, I also pointed out to him 
that it was extremely important that the FBI continue its aggressive, 
thorough investigation until we determined the motive, and the rea- 
sons, and the identity of all persons involved. In this same conver- 
sation I also indicated to him I might be called upon at a later date 
to testify before a congressional committee, and we certainly could 
not afford to have the Federal Bureau of Investigation accused of 
not pursuing this matter to the end. 

At 11 :19 a.m. I called— this is Tuesday, June 27, 1972 — at 11 :19 
a.m., I called Mr. Helms, Director Richard Helms. I called him be- 
cause during this period of time from the 22d through the 27th we 
had been discussing back and forth within the FBI — and I had been 
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discussing it with Mr. Dean and with General Walters — whether or 
not there was any CIA interest. 

So I made this call to Mr. Helms, and I asked him specifically if 
there was any CIA interest in Manuel Ogarrio. And I also asked nim 
if he could meet with me with his Deputy that afternoon, the after- 
noon of the following day, rather, the 28th of June ; at 2:30 pjn., 
and that I would have present my Acting Associate Director ana my 
Assistant Director in Charge of my General Investigative Division. 
He agreed to it, but said “Let me get back to you on the meeting,” 
and he said, “I will have to get back to you to determine whether or 
not there is any CIA interest in Senor Manuel Ogarrio. 

At 3 :40 p.m., Mr. Helms called me and he told me that the CIA 
had no interest in Ogarrio, and he also confirmed the meeting for 
June 28 at 2:30 p.m. in my office with Mr. Helms, General Walters, 
myself, Mr. Felt, and Mr. Bates. 

At 3 :47 p.m., very quickly after I talked with Mr. Helms, Mr. Dean 
called me, and although I can’t be certain about this call, I believe 
it to have been regarding any CIA interest in either Mr. Ogarrio or 
Mr. Dahlberg, or both, and to discuss again with me the holding up 
of interviews of these two people so as not to overturn any CIA 
•sources. 

Now, on Wednesday, June 28 at 10:25 a.m., Mr. Dean called me 
and spoke to me, and we were talking then — the primary purpose 
of that call, as I recollect it, is that it was concerning leaks that were 
coming out regarding the material that had been delivered from Mr. 
Howard Hunt’s office to the FBI. I am not at all certain, but I believe 
once again Ogarrio and Dahlberg were discussed, and in one of these 
conversations I mav very well have told Mr. Dean that I had set up 
a meeting with Mr. Helms and General Walters. 

I have the recollection of that, but I can't be so absolutely positive 
• as to say “Yes, I did tell him that I was having that meeting.” 

But certainly Mr. Helms and I knew that we were having that 
meeting, and certainly Mr. Bates and Mr. Felt knew we were having 
that meeting because once again this is contained in Mr. Bates’ nar- 
rative summary of these events of these early days. 

Now, at 10:55 a.m., Mr. Ehrlichman called me and I was not avail- 
able. But at 11 :17 a.m., I returned Mr. Ehrlichman’s call. And he just 
very bluntly came right straight out and said “I want you to cancel 
your meeting with Helms.” I. of course, asked him for what reason? 
What purpose? And he said, “It is not necessary, there is no reason at 
all to hold that meeting.” And I said to him, “Well, then, who is going 
to make the decisions as to who is to be interviewed and who isn’t to 
lie interviewed ?” And he said, “You do.” And that was the end of 
that conversation. 

Mr. JTf.bert. It was that cryptic? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir, as I recall it. It was boom, like this kind of a 
conversation where I am getting an order to cancel a meeting with 
Helms. 

And 6 minutes later at 11 :23 ajn. I called Mr. Helms, and I told 
him of this cancellation of this meeting. I told him we were not going 
to have this meeting, but I did not tell him that I had been ordered 
- to cancel it by Mr. Ehrlichman. 
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In this particular telephone conversation, I am quite certain this 
was the conversation with Mr. Helms in which he requested that we 
not interview CIA active agents Karl Wagner and [deleted]. And in- 
structions did go out from me not to interview Karl Wagner and 
[deleted], but before the instructions could get down to the agents 
who were actually doing the interviewing, [deleted] had already been 
interviewed. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the reason given for not wanting them inter- 
viewed ? 

Mr. Ghat. Mr. Helms didn’t give me any reason and I did not ask 
him for any reason. I reasoned once again this was an area into which 
we should not enter, but, as it turned out later, we had already inter- 
viewed [deleted]. 

We interviewed him before the instructions could get down to the 
agents. 

At 3 :58 p.m. that day, Mr. Dean called me. I was not available, and 
the word was left that I was to return the call, and I did return the 
call at 4 :35 p.m. that afternoon. After carefully checking all of my 
records and going over tills matter as I have with great thoroughness 
during the past 3^ to 4 weeks, I now believe that in this particular 
call that Mr. Dean asked me to hold up the interview on Kathleen 
Chenow, who w’as then in England on a vacation. He told me — and 
he gave me her address. Once again I passed this information along 
to Acting Associate Director Felt, and there is a memorandum on 
that, too. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who is she? 

Mr. Gray. Kathleen Chenow, as it turned out later on, was the secre- 
tary to David Young. 

Mr. Nedzi. How do you spell her name, Mr. Gray? 

Mr. Gray. K-a-t-h-l-e-e-n C-h-e-n-o-w. 

Mr. Arends. She was secretary to whom? 

Mr. Gray. Kathleen Chenow, secretary to David Young. 

David Young, I believe, is the National Security Councilman, or 
was the National Security Councilman. 

On the evening of Wednesday, June 28, instructions went out to our 
legal attache in Mexico City to interview Mr. Ogarrio. Then, in the 
early morning of June 29, 8:15 to 8:30 a.m., instructions were issued 
to hold Ogarrio and Dahlberg interviews in abeyance. 

We continued to check the Dank records, however, of Mr. Ogarrio, 
and we continued to get the toll call records of Mr. Dahlberg. 

I can’t recollect — and I have tried, and I have looked for documents 
to try to help me recollect how this came about that the ordei*s were 
issued to interview Mr. Ogarrio on the evening of the 28th day of 
June, then on the morning of June 29, Thursday, at 8 :15 to 8 :30, the 
instructions went out to hold those in abeyance. Those orders had to 
come from me, Mr. Chairman, and I have only a very vague and hazy 
recollection of a call that morning at home from Mr. Dean — it would 
have had to have been from Mr. Dean — but it is a vague and hazy 
recollection and I wouldn’t want to swear to it under oath. I am giving 
you now what is a vague and hazy recollection based on a reconstruc- 
tion of a writing on this particular event, which writing, which mem- 
orandum we will make available to the committee, and the committee 
can look at it themselves. 

44-4S1 — 75 5 
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[The following information was received for the record :] 

June 29, 1972. 

James Walter McCord ; et al., Burglary of Democratic Party National 
Headquarters, Interception of Communications 

On evening of 6/28/72, a cablegram was sent to Legat, Mexico, instructing 
him to interview Manuel Ogarrio concerning the four checks totaling $89,000, 
drawn on the Banco Internacional which subject Bernard L. Barker deposited 
on 4/24/72, in the Republic National Bank, Miami, and for which he received 
cash on 5/8/72, when instant checks had cleared. 

At 8:15 a.m. on 6/29/72, Assistant Legat Ford was instructed to hold fore- 
going lead in abeyance and to make no contact with [deleted]. 

At 8 :30 a.m. on 6/29/72, SAC Held, Minneapolis, was instructed to make no 
further attempts to interview Kenneth Dahlberg ; however, he was to continue 
to obtain toll records of Dahlberg’s. It is noted Dahlberg is the individual who 
reportedly gave subject Bernard L. Barker a $25,000 cashier's check which 
Barker cashed on 4/10/72, at the Republic National Bank, Miami. 

At 6:00 p.m. on 6/28/72, Supervisor Ruhl, Washington Field Office, was 
instructed to hold further leads regarding Mrs. Kathleen Chenow in abeyance. 
It is noted Kathleen Chenow was reportedly the secretary to David Young of the 
White House Staff and her telephone listing was found in subject Martinet’s 
address book and her listing was also furnished to former CIA employee Jack 
M. Bauman who Hunt endeavored to recruit in January 1972, as part of a Special 
Security Force. 

Mr. Richard Helms, CIA, advised the Acting Director that that agency has 
never had any interest in Manuel Ogarrio and it has had no interest in Kenneth 
Dahlberg since 1961. 

Action : For record purposes. 

Memorandum 

June 29, 1972. 

To : Mr. Bates B 
From : W. M. Felt F 

Subject: Burglary of Democratic National Headquarters 

Acting Director Gray has instructed that the following CIA employees or con- 
tacts not be interviewed or investigated at this time because of National security 
considerations : 

(1) [ Deleted. 1 

(2) Kenneth Harry Dahlberg, Redgate, Minnesota. 

(8) Manuel Ogarrio, Mexico City, Mexico. 

This is what happened. And I have this vague and hazy recollection 
because I was leaving that morning to go to San Diego and was flying 
out there via United Airlines to visit the San Diego field office. 

But that is a vague and hazy recollection. I just cannot testify to it 
under oath, and T have to characterize it that way. 

Mr. Nedzi. What is your vague and hazy recollection as to subse- 
quent calls? 

Mr. Gray. That I must have instructed those earlier orders be 
changed because of a call from Mr. Dean. I don’t have a note on that 
The only thing I have is the Bureau memorandum reciting the action 
that was taken. 

Mr. Nedzi. You don’t recall what Dean said ? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir, I do not. I just simply cannot testify to it under 
oath, because it wouldn’t be fair. I just don’t have that kind of a recol- 
lection. I only know that these events occurred. I had to have given 
those kind of instructions. 

Throughout this period of time that we are discussing, the theme 
was to hold off on these interviews of Ogarrio and Dahlberg. There 
can be no doubt about that in my mind — that is crystal clear. 

Now, on Friday, June 30, 197*2 — these are Washington times now* 
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I am giving, Mr. Chairman — at 10:13 a.m., Mr. Dean called me at 
FBI headquarters in the San Diego field office, and they were 
instructed to have me return the call. I returned the call at 7 :30 a.m. 
San Diego time, and 10 :30 a.m. Washington time. 

My counsel points out to me I neglected to say that I had a telephone 
call from Mr. Felt, my Associate Director, on Thursday, June 29, 
1972, at which we discussed interviews, and I did instruct that we tem- 
porarily hold up the interviews of [deleted] . 

I did that on my own, because I read in documents going across my 
desk that [deleted]. I figured to myself if we had these kind of involve- 
ments down there we better not interview [deleted]. But I put 
[deleted] in there myself ; nobdy told me to do that. 

In this particular telephone call at 10:30 a.m. Washington time, 
Friday, June 30, 1972 (7:30 a.m. San Diego time), Mr. Dean was 
calling to complain about a Washington Daily News story that was 
carrying all kinds of information regarding the effects of Howard 
Hunt that were turned over to the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
And this was a story written by a reporter, Patrick Collins. Mr. Dean 
contended that the information concerning this story could have only 
come from the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and that the informa- 
tion was leaking; there was no question about it in his mind. He was 
very, very unhappy about that. 

He not only called me on that day, he also called Mr. Felt on that 
day regarding this particular story, and he wanted us to issue a press 
release stating there were inaccuracies in the story, which indeed there 
were, but we would not issue a press release on it because Mr. Felt had 
looked into this very, very thoroughly and was quite positive that no 
information regarding this particular story had leaked from the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. 

In this particular call, I also have the recollection that once again 
we discussed the holdi ng up on Messrs. Ogarrio and Dahlberg. 

Now, at 11 :59 a.m., Washington time, or 8 :59 a.m. Pacific Daylight 
Time, Mr. Felt called me regarding interviews of Young, Ogarrio, 
Chenow, and Mitchell, stating that Assistant U.S. Attorney Silbert 
had called him and was very much interested in pursuing those inter- 
views and that the Washington field office had also recommended that 
Young, Chenow, and Mitchell be interviewed. 

I told Mr. Felt to give Mr. Dean the message from Assistant U.S. 
Attorney Silbert regarding the interviews of Young, Ogarrio. and 
Chenow. And I also told Mr. Felt in that conversation with Mr. Dean 
to tell him that we were going to interview Young, that we were going 
to interview Chenow, we were going to interview Mr. Mitchell, or any 
others that we would have to interview. 

Now, Mr. Dean called me back again at 1 :02 p.m., and again talked 
to me about the Washington Daily News story, and I told him of the 
substance of my telephone conversation with Mr. Felt regarding the 
inaccuracies in the Washington Daily News story, and the fact it had 
not leaked from the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Mr. Abends. You say you assured him Mr. Felt said the story did 
not come out of the Federal Bureau of Investigation ? 

Mr. Gray. Mr. Felt told me he had conducted a thorough investiga- 
tion into that, Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Abends. Where did he do his investigating ? 
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Mr. Gray. Right in the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Mr. Abends. He said there was no leak. How did he get the informa- 
tion, right or wrong, did he make the story up ? 

Mr. Gray. I don’t know how he got that information. The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation at that time was not the only source of in- 
formation regarding the Watergate investigation. 

Mr. Hebert. On himself, turning himself in? 

Mr. Gray. I don’t know. 

Mr. Hebert. We are presuming leaks now. The FBI didn’t have it, 
but Hunt was certainly one individual with knowledge of the stuff that 
had been turned in. Ir he turned it in he must have turned it in. 

Mr. Gray. Mr. Dean? 

Mr. Hebert. No ; Mr. Hunt. 

Mr. Gray. It was Mr. Hunt’s effects, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hebert. All right, who turned Mr. Hunt’s effects in ? 

Mr. Gray. Mr. Dean turned the Hunt materials over to the FBI. 

Mr. Hebert. Mr. Hunt knew he gave them to Mr. Dean ? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir ; Mr. Hunt didn’t know that because Mr. Hunt 
wasn’t even in Washington. Mr. Hunt couldn’t have known it at that 
time. 

Mr. Hebert. How did Mr. Dean get the effects? 

Mr. Gray. He got them by ordering people to go over into Mr. 
Hunt’s office and remove them. 

Mr. Abends. Then he sent them up to the FBI ? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. They were delivered to the FBI on the evening — 
the afternoon and evening of the 26th day of June. 

In that afternoon call with Mr. Dean regarding this Washington 
Daily News article, I simply can not recall whether on that occasion 
we again discussed any interviews of Messrs. Ogarrio and Dahlberg, 
but I do know throughout these conversations the requests were made 
to hold off on the interviews of those men. 

When I came back from that particular visit to the West coast, on 
Monday, July 3, 1 asked my top people to meet with me to discuss the 
CIA ramifications that we were encountering. 

At 2:30 I met with Mr. Felt and Mr. Bates and Mr. Kunkel in my 
office to discuss the CIA. 

Mr. Nedzi. Kunkel ? 

Mr. Gray. K-u-n-k-e-1. 

We met to review the entire investigation to date, and to consider 
all the ramifications of a possible CIA involvement, because you can 
see the pattern through here is that there is no involvement in Water- 
gate, the first report from Mr. Helms on the 22nd day of June, and 
then the thread of telephone calls from Mr. Dean, General Walters’ 
visit. And in discussing this 

Mr. Nedzi. Threat of telephone calls? 

Mr. Gray. T-h-r^e-a-d. 

In discussing this, in this meeting that afternoon we discussed the 
compartmentalization that existed within the Central Intelligence 
Agency. I was not sure it existed. I don’t know today any compart- 
mental condition exists in the Central Intelligence Agency with regard 
to their operations. But we did discuss that as a possibility this could 
be involved and there could be some assets and resources turned over, 
but in any event, the long and the short of it, following that discussion 
I pretty much resolved we had to have a writing from the Central 
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Intelligence Agency or we were going to interview Messrs. Ogarrio 
and Dahlberg. 

That same afternoon — I had three calls from Mr. Dean that after- 
noon. I started a meeting at 2:30 p.m. with Mr. Felt, Mr. Bates and 
Mr. Kunkel in my office, and Mr. Dean called me at 2 :40 p.m. I be- 
lieve I merely told him then I was in conference and I would call him 
back. Then I called him back at 3 :59 p.m., and then he called me back 
at 4 :14 p.m. 

While these calls may once again have involved Ogarrio and Dahl- 
ber, I just absolutely have no recollection of it, and I can not recol- 
lect whether or not I told Mr. Dean that I was going to call General 
Walters and ask for a writing from him as to whether or not there 
was any CIA interest in Ogarrio and Dahlberg. 

On Wednesday, July 5, 1972. at 1 :23 p.m., Mr. Dean called me end 
the word was left to return the call, and at 2:58 p.m., I called Mr. 
Dean, and then at 3 p.m., he called me back. To the best of mv recol- 
lection, these two calls involved Mr. Hunt's toll call records which we 
were stilL trying to get from the White House on the telephone that 
existed over there in — either in Mr. Hunt's office or a telephone that 
he used. This still is not clear in my mind today whether this was 
merely a telephone that ho used, and that somebody else answered for 
him. We were trying to get his toll call records. 

Mr. Nedzi. This was on what day? 

Mr. Gray. July 5, sir. 

Then, at 5 :54 p.m. that day, I called General Walters, and I have 
a note on that. I told him in essence we must have a writing express- 
ing CIA interest in Ogarrio and Dahlberg on national security 
grounds, or for whatever other reasons they might have, or we were 
going to have to go ahead and interview them. And I did point out 
to him that the developing pattern of this investigation indicated that 
there was a probability of some CIA involvement. There wa^ a prob- 
ability of some national security considerations. But that I had to have 
a writing from them as to whether or not they had any interest in 
Mr. Ogarrio and Mr. Dahlberg, and I said : “If we do not have that 
writing, we are going to go ahead and interview these people, and I 
would like to have that writing by 10 o'clock tomorrow morning.” 
And he agreed with me he would respond, and that he would meet 
with me on that. 

At 6:01 p.m., John Dean called me and in that particular conver- 
sation I may very well have told him of my request to General Wal- 
ters for a writing. But I don’t recall the substance of that call. I am 
pretty sure that I would have told him of my request to General Wal- 
ters for that writing. 

By Thursday, July 6, at 10 :05 a.m., General Walters met with me. 
He met with me for 20 minutes, as I recall it. I can recall very dis- 
tinctly that he talked with great intensity regarding his inability to 
furnish a letter saying that CIA had an interest in this tiling. I can 
recall him saying that he just absolutely could not give me such a 
letter. But he did give me a writing, lie aid give me a memorandum, 
which has got to be in the files of the FBI, and I know the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee has a copy of this memorandum. 

I had thought — my recollection was that was a one-page memoran- 
dum. It is a two-page or two and one-half page memorandum as I 
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recollect, and it details the things that we had previously been told 
by the CIA about each one of these principals, and it also states that 
the CIA has no interest in Mr. Ogarrio and no interest in Mr. Dahl- 
berg, and it had no interest in Mr. Dahlberg since 1961. 

I can remember that he was very, very upset that he might have 
to write such a letter to me, and that he would be directed to write 
such a letter, and he just said that he couldn’t, that he would resign, 
and I know that I recollect that we talked in terms of protecting the 
President, and I think it was at this meeting that I mentioned to him 
that I had written earlier to the President way back in 1968, I am 
sure we discussed this, that I had written earlier to the President in 
this August 1968 letter to beware of people wearing the Commander- 
in-Chief stripes. 

Mr. Nedzi. 1968? 

Mr. Ghat. Yes, sir, in August, 1968, letter. I remember it so very 
well. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the occasion for that? 

Mr. Ghat. I was just writing a letter to the President and I had a 
paragraph in there along those lines, this is one of the dangers in 
high office, to beware of people wearing the Commander-in-Chief 
stripes, it was the thing we wouldn’t encounter in the Navy, the thing 
I was accustomed to. I am sure we discussed that. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you furnish this committee with a copy of that 
letter? 

Mr. Gray. I don’t know if I can. If it is in my files in Connecticut, 
I would. But I do remember writing that, Mr. Chairman, and I am 
pretty sure that General Walters and I discussed that on this occasion 
when we were talking in terms of protecting the President. 

Mr. Arends. Why did you write the President that letter? 

Mr. Gray. I don’t recall, Mr. Arends. 

I know that I saw the President in January 1968 at his law of- 
fice, just to visit with him for about 20 minutes there, to tell him I 
hoped that he would be a candidate for the Presidency. I don’t know, 
I just really don’t know. I don’t know whether this was in connection 
with the Pueblo incident, it could very well have been.' I don’t know 
whether that was the time frame or not. But I wrote the letter, I am 
sure of that. 

Mr. Arends. You wrote that as a friend ? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir, that is all. It was that kind of a letter. I will look 
in my files and see if I have that letter and try to dig it up. 

[The following information was received for the record :] 

Louis Patrick Grat, III, 
Stoninffton, Conn., November 6, 1968. 

Dear Mr. President-Elect : Although the salutation may not be technically or 
socially correct, I, along with millions of your supporters, have awaited eagerly 
the day on which we might address you In this manner. We have joined with you 
in countless fights, all in accord with our democratic process, to achieve this 
worked for, hoped, prayed for day of days In the life of Richard M. Nixon. 

Bea and I were at The Waldorf through Tuesday and Wednesday to witness 
the climactic end of a magnificent campaign. We did not sleep one moment, and 
“sweated It out” just as we did In 1900. This time the victory came to you, as it 
had to come, in this most troubled year of the history of our Nation. 

Bea Joins me In extending to you and to Mrs. Nixon, and to the girls our heart 
felt congratulations. 

In mid-January of this year I sat with yon In your office and chatted for about 
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twenty minutes regarding the political year ahead. You knew then my sentiments 
and you know now my sentiments regarding your Presidency. 

As the year unfolded, however, I began to question in my own heart and 
mind the inherent fairness of so many depending upon Richard Nixon, and 
hoping and praying that you would earn the nomination and then go on to win 
the election. Nevertheless, I knew, deep in my visceral region, that this was your 
time — the time of a fighter, of a leader, of a competent and thoroughly experi- 
enced practitioner of the art of guiding the destiny of two hundred million 
Americans. 

This victory is in ; and, in retrospect, the campaign for the nomination and 
for the high office of The Presidency of The United States must be classified now 
as skirmishes relative to the major engagements and confrontations that lie 
ahead. 

You expressed a philosophy today in your talk at noon at The Waldorf. May 
I be bold enough now to tick off a few comments ; perhaps no new ideas are here, 
yet there may be an approach or two of some merit. 

At Miami you said, “A party that can unite itself will unite America.” As 
1968 unfolded, I thought constantly of the hate, avarice, and the general in- 
humanity being demonstrated throughout our land. I was deeply grieved by the 
divisivness and polarization growing at a rapid rate among our people. 

It became all too obvious to me that the Boss’s Presidency might wither and 
die in its infancy if this great, overriding burden of The Presidency were not 
met head-on at the outset and placed in the Priority One “A” position on the 
Agenda. 

All of the other burdens, as awesome as they are, pale into insignificance if 
The President is unable to start the generation of an American climate in which 
he is able to exercise his judgment and skills to bring the American people along 
with him as he goes forward to discharge the heavy responsibilities of his office 
in behalf of his people. 

Today, in your talk, you emphasized this very point. I was elated ! 

You can generate the climate of which I write. This I know, unless the matter 
is relegated to a lesser priority. To me, this is the umbrella, the protective cloak 
which must characterize your Presidency so that you can go on to be one of 
America’s greatest Presidents. 

The people of America must know you as we do, must trust you as we do, 
must have the respect and affection for you that we do, and must know your 
inner strength, your integrity, and power of judgment that we know. 

I do not believe this to be idealistic drivel. I believe these comments to be 
aimed directly at the “jugular” of the Nixon Presidency. 

You know far better than I the burdens you are about to assume ; nevertheless, 
without the creation of this climate of which I write, the assumption will be that, 
and no more ! 

You have learned to use the various media to great advantage in going directly 
to the people. Use it frequently to keep them fully apprised of the President’s 
views and the actions of the President. Do not let the pundits, the columnists, 
the commentators, and the “fuzzy heads” become the opinion makers. The Presi- 
dent will be the opinion maker ! 

Let your spokesmen carry this message directly to the people too. Let them 
do it with reason and clarity of expression and with humility. Not the humility 
of the special pleader ; rather the humility of the strong, and not the arrogance 
of the person who is impressed with the power and prestige of his Boss’s high 
office. 

In the Navy, you know, too many Juniors try to wear the Admiral’s stripes 
and bask in his power. The White House is no different. Your spokesmen speak 
for you. but do not wear the stripes of The Commander-In-Chief. 

May Almighty God Bless you and keep you. 


Sincerely, 


L. P. Gray, III. 


Mr. Hebert. Mr. Gray, when did you mail that letter to the 
President? 

Mr. Gray. In August of 1968. 

[Note: Mr. Gray indicated on June 14, 1973, that the letter was 
dated November 6, 1968.] 

Mr. Hebert. The 1968 letter you referred to, you mailed it? 
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Mr. Gray. Yes. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. He wasn’t President yet, he was a candidate. 

Mr. Hebert. You were warning him before he became a candidate? 

Mr. Gray. I remember that paragraph in the letter, but I can’t re- 
member explicitly why I wrote that. 

Mr. Hebert. What intrigues me, you wrote the letter warning him 
about people around him wearing the Commander-in-Chief stripes 
when he wasn’t Commander-in-Chief. 

Mr. Gray. I know it. But I was pointing out to him this was one of 
the dangers of high public office. 

Mr. Hebert. You were warning him before he went into office? 

Mr. Gray. That is correct, sir. tnat was the intent. 

Mr. Hebert. I see. 

Mr. Gray. The one thing that I remember most vividly, though, 
about that meeting with General Walters in my office is that I was 
sitting at my desk and he was sitting over in a red chair just about a 45- 
degree angle off my right side, and I can recall during the course of this 
discussion, where I considered it a philosophical discussion, a discus- 
sion about the credibility of our institutions and the preservation of 
our institutions, and not using our institutions, I can remember him 
sitting back in the chair and putting his hands behind his head an say- 
ing, “I have an inheritance, and I don’t have to worry about my pension 
any more and I am not going to let these kids kick me around any 
more.” I very vividly and distinctly remember him making this gesture 
and leaning back in the chair and making that statement. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. What day was this? That was the Cth of July ? 

Mr. Gray. July 6 ; yes ; sir. 

Mr. Hebert. “These kids kick me around,” to who was he referring, 
“these kids”? 

Mr. Gray. I didn’t ask him specifically. 

Mr. Hebert. Who did you assume he was referring to? 

Mr. Gray. I assumed at the time we was referring to Mr. Dean and 
men at his level at the White House. 

Mr. Hebert. Ehrlichman and Haldeman? 

Mr. Gray. T don’t know, Mr. Chairman, that I can honestly state 
to you under oath that I translated that at that time to be Ehrlich- 
man and Haldeman. I know I probably translated it to be 

Mr. Hebert. Dean ? 

Mr. Gray. I know I translated it to mean Mr. Dean, because he had 
been having all the telephone calls with me. 

Whether I translated it to mean Mr. Ehrlichman or not, because of 
his call to .me canceling the Helms meeting, I can’t positively state, 
but I certainly didn’t 

Mr. Hebert. He did not say just “the kids,” he said “these kids”? 

Mr. Gray. These kids. 

Mr. Hebert. It had to be more than one ? 

Mr. Gray. That is correct sir, “these kids kick me around any more.” 

I can remember, as we got up, I stood behind my desk and he was 
standing right at that corner, and I can’t recall which one of us said 
that we ought to call the President, one of us did, that is for certain. 

And I can remember saying to him, “Dick, you know the President 
better than I, you should call the President.” I have the recollection — 
excuse me, sir. 
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Mr. Bob Wilson. I am sorry to interrupt you, sir. 

In General Walters’ statement, the memorandum for the record on 
the 13th of J uly, he is talking about his conversation with you and he 
said that you told the President in 1968 that he should beware of his 
subordinates who would try to wear his commander-in-chief stripes. 
“I agreed saying in my view the President should be protected him- 
self from appointed protectors who would harm him while covering 
their own mistakes.” It could be this was a subsequent meeting on the 
12th of July? 

Mr. Gray. That is right, it could be, sir. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. He wrote this memorandum for the record on the 
13th, recalling this incident. 

Mr. Gray. That is the one relating to the meeting on July 12. It 
could very w ell be that, Congressman Wilson. 

Mr. Nedzi. Have you read General Walters’ memorandum? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir, I have. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you receive copies of those ? 

Mr. Gray. I received copies of those from the counsel to the Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee prior to my appearance before that 
committee, sir. 

It was last week. My counsel reminds me that we did see these briefly 
in passing in the Office of the Assistant U.S. Attorney Silbert, but we 
didn’t have any opportunity to look at them at all, other than to know 
they were Walters’ memorandum, that is all. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the purpose of giving you the memorandum? 

Mr. Gray. The Senate Appropriations Committee? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Gray. I don’t know what the purpose of it was. It was probably 
to let me see what General Walters was saying with regard to these 
meetings. 

Mr. Sachs. If the chairman will permit me, perhaps I can comment 
on that because I think I have more direct knowledge than Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Nedzi. Certainly. 

Mr. Sachs. When we received word I think initially by telegram 
from Senator McClellan’s subcommittee I placed the call to James 
Calloway, whom I understand to be counsel to the Appropriations 
Committee, I believe, and in the course of arranging for the date for 
Mr. Gray’s appearance, I either asked or he volunteered, I really don’t 
recall, Mr. Chairman, whether or not testimony already given would 
be made available to us for our review. 

I believed he volunteered it, frankly. But he furnished us the testi- 
mony of Ambassador Helms, and the memorandum of General 
Walters. He did not furnish us with the testimony of General Walters, 
because that testimony was given the very day before Mr. Gray 
appeared, and had not vet been transcribed. 

He subsequently furnished us General Walters’ testimony, and Mr. 
Gray’s own transcript. 

So that is how we came into possession of all those documents. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Did he give you the document, the deposition of 
General Walters? 

Mr. Gray. The affidavit ? 

Mr. Sachs. No, sir, not as a writing. Congressman, but if I under- 
stand you correctly, if you are referring to an affidavit of General 
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Walters, it is my recollection the affidavit of General Walters, whether 
the one you are referring to or not I don’t know, is contained in the 
testimony of Ambassador Helms in that subcommittee. It is printed 
there, page after page. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why didn’t you make the same request of this committee \ 

Mr. Sachs. That suggests to me, sir, it was not by request in the first 
place, but perhaps an offer by Mr. Calloway. The only conversation 
I have had with this committee on that subject, Mr. Chairman, is a 
request of Mr. Hogan to make available Mr. Gray’s transcript when 
it is concluded. I have simply not made such a request. Maybe we have 
now read to the point at which one becomes inundated with the same 
material again and again, maybe that is an explanation for my non- 
request. I really can’t explain it any better. 

Mr. Nedzi. If you can’t, nobody else can. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Gray. I can remember standing there, talking with General 
Walters, and as I testified, I can’t remember which one of us said we 
ought to call the President, or the President ought to be notified. One 
of us did. And I do distinctly remember saying, “Dick, you ought to 
call the President because you are closer to him than I.” 

And I can’t really recall what he said back to me. I don’t know 
whether he said, “Pat, you ought to call, because these are people you 
want to interview.” I just don’t know. I cannot remember. 

But in any event, when General Walters left the office, I issued the 
orders to interview Ogarrio and Dahlberg. 

They were interviewed and all the rest, the uncovering of the dol- 
lars and all of the rest of it transpired. 

Now, I sat there and I finally — I kept thinking about this and I 
finally just picked up (he phone and told my telephone room to call 
Clark MacGregor for me, to get him. At 10 :47 a.m., I spoke to Miss 
Jablonski at San Clemente, Calif., via the White House. 

I was told — I said to Miss Jablonski — first, I was told Mr. 
MacGregor was out and then I talked with her, and I said “I have 
some information that I want to give to Mr. MacGregor regarding 
Watergate.” I called Mr. MacGregor. I said I knew he was a compe- 
tent professional. I knew he headed up the Legislative Affairs Office 
for the President. I believed him to be close to the President. I also con- 
sidered he probably had no knowledge whatsoever of the Watergate 
situation at all. And I thought that I would give the message to him. 
Quite frankly. Mr. Chairman, I just didn’t nave the guts to pickup 
that phone and say “I want to talk to the President.” 

At 10:51 a.m., Mr. MacGregor called. I said to him, “Clark, Dick 
Walters and I” — these are perhaps not the verbatim words, but they 
are very, very close to it — “Clark, Dick Walters and I are concerned, 
have some unease because of confusion which has developed regarding 
CIA interests in or not in people that the FBI wishts to interview/* 

I went on to state we both felt that this would be injurious to our 
respective organizations, and could indeed even be damaging to the 
President. 

I am pretty certain I said to him it could also he wounding to the 
President. I asked him if he would convey this information to the 
President. He said, to the best of my recollection, either that “I will 
take care of it” or “I will handle it.” 
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Then at 11:28 a.m., the President called me. I was surprised be- 
cause I wasn’t expecting any call from the President. But the Presi- 
dent first congratulated me on the successful conclusion of the hijack- 
ing the day Defore in San Francisco, and asked that I pass his 
congratulations to the agents in San Francisco, and I assured him that 
I would do so, that they would be very, very pleased to know that th& 
President had called to congratulate them, and I thanked him. Then 
I said, “Mr. President, there is something that I want to speak to you 
about. Dick Walters and I” — and I just blurted it right out — I said, 
“Dick Walters and I feel that people on your staff are trying to mor- 
tally wound you by using the FBI and the CIA and by confusing the 
question of CIA interest in or not in people that the FBI wishes to 
interview.” I said to him I had just talked to Clark MacGregor, and 
had asked him to speak to you about this. There was just a slight pause 
and the President said, “Pat. you continue to conduct your thorough 
and aggressive investigation. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, I have seen the Walters memorandums. 
The only other thing that I would like to add to my testimony here is 
that when I saw the first newspaper articles coming out with regard 
to testimony given before the Senate — a Senate subcommittee concern- 
ing this matter, I was very surprised to learn of a White House meet- 
ing. That was the first — it was almost a spontaneous reaction on my 
part when I read that newspaper article. 

I came home that evening and I sat down and I just wrote and 
wrote and wrote about that newspaper article, because there were 
things there that rang no bells with me whatsoever. 

Mr. Nedzl What date was this? 

Mr. Grat. I don’t know the exact date, but it was the first article 
that came out. I think it was Senator Symington’s committee. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Regarding General Walters’ testimony, is that 
right? 

Mr. Grat. Yes, sir. That was the one where there was — I remember 
it was the Washington Post and they were ticked off in numbered 
paragraphs. 

It was the Washington Post of May 16, 1973. 

Mr. Bob Wiison. Are those the notes you wrote at the time? 

Mr. Grat. That is right, sir, those are the notes I sat down and 
wrote that evening. 

Mr. Abends. What prompted you to do that, to sit down and write 
all those, the inaccuracies in the story? 

Mr. Grat. I think it was shock in the fact that I really can’t come 
to a conclusion, Mr. Arends, and say the inaccuracies. I can say that I 
believed them to be inaccurate, and I went down and 

Mr. Bob Wilson. I wonder, would it be possible, Mr. Chairman, 
that we read the notes he made at the time which would be an immedi- 
ate recollection. 

Mr. Hebert. He put the article in the notes. 

Mr. Grat. We can leave, if you would like 

Mr. Nedzl Do you have copies of the notes? 

Mr. Grat. No ; we don't. These are all the originals. 

Mr. Nedzl Do you mind if we make copies for the record ? 

[Notes in committee files] 
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Mr. Gray. I would certainly turn that over to counsel, yes, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. All right. 

Mr. Hogan. Do you want to read them at all now into the record? 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you read the notes into the record at the present 
time ? 

Mr. Gray. All right, sir. 

Mr. Sachs. Before he does, and with the chairman’s permission, 
may I make one observation I think the chairman will appreciate 
the reason for. Of course you are welcome to the notes and all they 
imply, et cetera. They are not always, as you will soon see, matters 
of recollection. There are elements of conjecture and questions. 

Mr. Gray. That is right. 

Mr. Sachs. And opinion. It is more than merely a statement of 
recollection. I don’t want the committee to believe we are tendering 
it as anything other than it is. 

Mr. Gray. That is right. 

Mr. Nedzi. This is a congressional hearing and not a court of law. 

Mr. Sachs. It is not admissible, as I know you are sure, Mr. Chair- 
man, in a court of law, but you are welcome to read them. 

Mr. Hebert. As I understand it, this is an immediate reaction and 
shock by Mr. Gray, and it is an immediate response to that? 

Mr. Gray. That is correct. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. I think that is important. 

Mr. Hebert. Most important. 

Mr. Nedzi. You may proceed, Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Gray. This was prepared May 16, 1973, at 9 p.m., Washington 
Post pace A-8, Statement of Senator Symington. 

This is pag“ 1. 

“Helms ana Walters present in JE’s office. HRH present. 

“Walters did not tell me of June 23, 1972 meeting with JE and 
HRH. 

“Did not tell me on June 23, 1972 at our 2 :34 P.” — I have not M — 
“meeting that senior people at the White House whom he did not 
name had told him the pursuit of the investigation of Mexican financ- 
ing would uncover some of the Agency’s clandestine activities. 

“He never mentioned that ‘senior people at the W. H.’ told him to 
say this? 

“If he had, I would have asked what does the CIA know about this, 
or are you just a messenger, and why is the W. H. telling you what will 
or will not uncover some of the Agency’s clandestine activities. He 
told me flat out that this was the CIA position not that Senior people 
at the W. H. had told him, et cetera. 

“The appointment was made by a person who identified his or her- 
self as secretary to General Walters who made the appointment with 
my secretary at 1 :56 p.m., June 23, 1072, for 2 :30 p.m. that afternoon.” 
Then I wrote in caps “Who made the appointment for him ?” 

Then I have a side note up here at the top “With both Helms and 
Walters present they acauiesce in this move to send Walters over to 
give me a message they Doth know to be false. At least Helms does, 
because I talked to him on June 22, 1972 and he said no CIA involve- 
ment.” 
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“Why. upon his return to CIA and learning that investigation of 
Mexican financial affairs (and what affair was it) would not com- 
promise any CIA clandestine assets did he not inform me t He Had 
lust told me that it would and he did not tell me that senior !' hite 
House people told him to tell me. Now he finds out that investigation 
will not compromise (on his return to the Agency that very after- 
noon ) and he does not tell me??!*’ 

And then I have a note up here : “Helms had ]ust told me on June ll, 
1972 that there was no CIA involvement. Why did they buy this trash 
on June 23, 1972? 

“He meets with Mr. Dean three times and does not tell me ot any 
of these meetings. 

“(a) On June 26, 1972 he tells Dean Agency will not be compro- 
mised. He does not tell me. Again maybe somebody knows something 
I do not know. Like I asked HP” — that stands for Henry Petersen— 
“in April *73 why he and RGK” — that is Richard G. Kleindienst— “re- 
fused FBI files to JWD” — that is John Wesley Dean— “and did not 
tell me.” I believe “This was on April 25” I have written in here. “And 
when I asked HP in April 1973 if he or RGK knew something I did 
not know about JWD, he said No. 

“(b) He and Helms agree that Walters handled the situation just 
right, but how about the FBI? Walters did not tell me of what he 
learned when he returned to the CIA or of his June 26, 1972 meeting 
with Dean, or of his other meetings. Is this just right ? 

“(c) On June 27, 1972, Walters is summoned to Dean’s office again 
re use of CIA funds to pay bail or salaries of of” — and I wrote two 
“of's — “The accused persons. Again no report to FBI.” And I under- 
lined. 

At the top of each one of these pages I have written the time it takes 
to write, like I wrote at the top of page 2 “Prepared 5-16-73, at 9 :37 
P.” At the top of page 3 I have written “Prepared 5/16/73 at 9:47 P.” 

“(d) On 6/28/72, Walters is summoned again to Dean’s office and 
asked if there could have been some CIA involvement (in what) that 
Walters did not know about. Walters stated there could be. Again no 
report to the FBI ! This was the very day on which he and Helms were 
slated to meet with me at 2 :30 P.M. Dia Helms know of this Walters 
to Dean meeting, and when if ever did he learn of it ? And how, if any- 
one at CIA (Helms or Walters) received a call from J” — that is John 
Ehrliehman — “similar to the one I got telling me that meeting with 
Helms was not necessary? Where they called and told that meeting 
with Gray is not necessary ? 

“In his statement re the Walters-Gray July 5 meeting, why does he 
wait until July 6 to tell me that an investigation of the Mexican 
financing would not damage (endanger) any CIA assets, that CIA 
was totally unconnected with the matter, and that CIA had no interest 
in stopping any investigation. HE KNEW THIS ON AFTER- 
NOON OF 6/23/72 WHEN HE RETURNED TO THE CIA AND 
CHECKED INTO IT. 

“And why does he not say that he delivered me a writing signed by 
himself. (Felt and Bates read this writing and Felt must still have it. ) ” 

If I could digress for just a moment to say, Mr. Chairman, that wa« 
the memorandum I referred to earlier. 
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Then I write: “Did Walters give it” — a copy — “to Senate Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and to the prosecutors ? And have the prose- 
cutors tried to get this writing from the FBI ? It is classified secret but 
there is no legitimate secret info in it. It is all phony info as it now 
turns out and the document in no way is entitled to secret classifica- 
tion.” 

I have to revise that because I was thinking in terms, when I wrote 
this, of one-page writing. This was my recollection of it, saying that 
there was just no CIA interest in Ogarrio and Dahlberg. So I have to 
change this. I should say, Mr. Chairman and the members of the com- 
mittee should realize that I was sitting there writing this in real anger, 
and you know it has got to be viewed in that vein. 

“Walters did not at any time tell me the story of his meeting with 
HRH and JE and that he had been told to convey his previous message 
to Gray. This is just plain false” and I underlined it, period. “If he had 
told me this at the July 5 meeting” — and that should be July 6 meet- 
ing — “I would have made him sit in that red leather chair while I 
called the President and gave him this most remarkable revelation. 

“What he did say while we were musing and philosophizing and 
after leaning back in the chair and putting his hands behind his head 
was that he had come into an inheritance and was not concerned about 
his pension and was not going to let these kids kick him around any 
more. He did not name them nor did he spell out how they had kicked 
him around.” And in all caps, “I did not ask.” At the time I was think- 
ing of JWD” — and this is Mr. Dean’s initials— “and others at his level 
at the White House when Walters mentioned kids.” 

That concludes the writing that I made on that. 

Mr. Arends. Could I ask a question. 

Mr. Nedzi. Certainly. 

Mr. Arends. You said you wrote that in a period of anger. Were you 
mad at the follow who wrote the article, or were you mad at the 
Senate who reported it as they did in the paper, or were you mad at 
General Walters? 

Mr. Gray. I was mad at General Walters. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Did you have a feeling you were being used by 
General Walters in a sort of a plot here to cover up ? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir. At this point in time ? 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Yes, about the time you were writing it. In other 
words, you felt that you were treated very shabbily. 

Mr. &RAY. Yes, I certainly. Congressman Wilson, had the feeling 
there were things here that I felt should have been told to me. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Yes. 

Mr. Gray. That is right. 

Mr. Nedzi. Prior to this appearing in the press did you have the 
opportunity to examine the Walters memorandums ? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir. This was May 16, as I recall. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you see the memorandums ? 

Mr. Gray. I don’t know. 

Mr. Sachs. Perhaps again, I understand counsel has no role in 
these proceedings and I certainly don’t mean to intrude. 

Mr. Nedzi. It is perfectly all right if you can shed some light on 
the subject we are pleased to hear it. 
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Mr. Sachs. All right, I will try. It was certainly after May 16 that 
we first saw the Walters memorandums in the offices Mr. Silbert and 
Mr. Glanzer, the U.S. Attorney's office. When I say “saw them”, liter- 
ally meaning only that. I don’t think either one of us were able to read 
a whole page of any. Mr. Glanzer had them in his hand, he would show 
us a line here and there and that is all. We received them from Mr. 
Calloway I believe in the early part of last week — either Monday or 
Tuesday, not this week but last week, substantially after the May 16 
newspaper article. 

One other tiling I would like to say for chronology sake here, and 
that is this: I think the committee ought to know, if it doesn’t, Mr. 
Gray was interviewed on the evening of May 10. The first interview 
of any kind by any official bodies in the Watergate investigation, by 
investigators tor the Ervin committee. It was in that evening session, 
which was not on the record except there were secretaries taking 
notes — it was not on the record as this proceeding is, nor was it under 
oath. In any case, it was a preparatory session which Professor Dash 
and six or seven other people were present on his staff. Mr. Gray dis- 
cussed his call from the President, his call from Mr. MacGregor, the 
whole CIA saga as he then understood it to be, and I think it is fair to 
sav, Mr. Chairman, that all revelations since then concerning the CIA 
involvement have, in my humble opinion, flowed from that discussion 
by Mr. Gray. I don't want the record to appear as if Mr. Gray’s 
testimony on these matters only followed revelations such as the ones 
he reacted to. He had already discussed the General Walters visit 
and the call to the President before the Ervin committee investigators 
and indeed before the time of Mr. Silbert and Mr. Glanzer. 

Mr. Nedzi. May we proceed with the chronology ? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. That, basically, I think that I testified as to 
the call to the President — that, basically, concludes the overview re- 
marks that I wanted to give, except really, basically, to say to the 
committee that having made that report to the President, and from 
that day forward throughout the investigation we had no further 
concerns of this kind. There were no problems involving CIA, and I 
believed then that if there was anything to the concerns that I had 
stressed to the President, or to Mr. MacGregor, I would hear further 
to this matter. I did not hear further. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were there any other contacts between you and General 
Walters or anybody at the CIA subsequent to this time ? 

Mr. Gray. There were meetings. I think the July 12 meeting, which 
you know, I have remembered very, very little about. There are 
later meetings — I will really have to check my records — I think there 
may have been another meeting with General Walters the 28th of 
J uly, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. July 28 ? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir, the 28th of July. I checked those. He did meet 
with me. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the substance of that meeting, to your 
recollection ? 

Mr. Gray. I had just a very brief note on the 28th of July. I had 
called earlier, I think, on this, and I have just a very brief little 
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note about a Mr. Cleo that I discussed with Mr. Felt on July 21, 1972. 
But I frankly did not rememl>er the July 28 meeting at all. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. In General Walters’ testimony, Captain Gray, 
he refers to the July 12 meeting at the time when he reports on your 
telephone conversation with the President. 

Now, that should be clearly checkable, because he says, “Last Friday 
the President called you,” and we only have to check the date when 
the PSA airplane was recovered by the FBI to check and see whether 
it is the 6th of July 

Mr. Nedzi. Friday was the 7th, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Gray.. It is Thursday the 6th, I know, because I have mine 
dated. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. That was the time, on July 6 was when you talked 
to him about the President’s call? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir, not when I talked to him about the # President’s 
call. I talked to him about the President’s call the following meeting 
that we had. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. On the 12th of July? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. All right. He quotes you on the conversation, 
and you have read it, on the 13th of July memo, but he says toward 
the end of the conversation “The President asked him” — meaning 
you — “if he had talked to me” — meaning General Walters — “about 
the case. Gray replied that he has. The President then asked him 
what his recommendation was in this case, and Gray had replied the 
case could not be covered up and it would lead quite high and he felt 
the President should get rid of the people involved.” 

Now, in your recollection of the conversation, did you tell him both 
you and General Walters felt this way, or did you just say this was 
your personal opinion? 

Mr. Gray. My recollection. Congressman Wilson, of that conver- 
sation with the President is just as I have reported it here, that I 
started off by saying Dick Walters and I feel 

Mr. Bob Wilson. You feel you did quote it that way? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. He quotes you as saying the President then said 
“I should get rid of whoever is involved no matter how high,” You 
reported that was his recommendation? 

Mr. Grvy. I have no recollection of that, and I have no reason to 
believe that a President would ever — any President would ever say 
that to an FBI Director. I just have no 

Mr. Bob Wilson. It is contrary to what you testified to earlier? 

Mr. Gray. That is right, I have absolutely no recollection of that. 

The only thing that I should say on this is* that throughout my tele- 
phone conversations with Mr. Dean, at least certainly half a dozen 
to a dozen times, I would say to Mr. Dean, “We ought to make abso- 
lutely certain that we expose whoever is involved m this, no matter 
how high up they are.” And Mr. Dean would say, “No matter how 
high,” and I would say “Yes, no matter how high.” 

Now, we could have Been discussing that. That is the only possibility 
that that “how high” could have gotten in there. 
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Mr. Bob Wilson. Of course he is relating what you said the Presi- 
dent said, so it could get garbled in the translation ? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, I have absolutely no recollection. My recollection 
of the call with the President, and I thought about it a long, long, 
long time, is just as I have testified to. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Gray, your first contact witli General Walters on 
this matter was when ? You say your records disclose that his secretary 
called your secretary for an appointment. 

Mr. Gray. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. On June 23rd. 

Mr. Gray. That is correct, sir, at 1:56 p.m. 

Mr. Nedzi. And at that time General Walters came to your office 
and stated that if the FBI conducted its investigation, in substance, 
vigorously, then they may trespass on some covert sources and assets 
which the CIA is interested in? 

Mr. Gray. He is not referring to the total investigation. It was just 
that investigation into what we termed either the CIA money chain, 
or the political money chain, that is what we called it in the FBI. 

Mr. Nedzi. The Mexican connection? 

Mr. Gray. I am not sure we called it the Mexican connection. I 
always referred to it in my discussions with my top people as the 
CIA money chain or the political money chain. 

Mr. Nedzi. The day before that meeting you and Mr. Helms had 
had a conversation. Was that a telephone conversation? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir, I called Mr. Helms. 

Mr. Nedzi. And at that time Mr. Helms indicated that there were 
no things that the CIA was concerned about. 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir, but my recollection on that call was I was not 
really addressing myself right to this CIA money chain, or the politi- 
cal money chain. My note here is to tell him of our thought that we 
may be poking into a CIA operation, and to verify or deny. He said 
he had been meeting 

Mr. Nedzi. What prompted you to say something like that to him ? 

Mr. Gray. Because of the fact in the 2 days of briefing myself and 
the top executives of the FBI had been considering all the possible 
theories. And one of them was that there was a CIA involvement in 
Watergate. I felt that I should call Helms. 

Mr. Nedzi. Had Dean expressed this concern to you during those pre- 
ceding days? 

Mr. Gray. I can’t remember whether he expressed that concern to me 
in any of those preceding calls, but I have the recollection that in that 
evening meeting, that 6 :30 p.m. evening meeting, that this was the time 
that it came up. 

Mr. Nedzi. Your call to Helms was just prior to that evening 
meeting? 

Mr. Gray. That is correct, sir, it was at 5 :23 p.m., and I think I testi- 
fied earlier it is probable that I may have told Mr. Dean of my call to 
Mr. Helms. 

Mr. Nedzi. You can’t recall whether you did or not ? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir, I can’t recall with any 

Mr. Nedzi. Why would you not tell him ? 

Mr. Gray. That is why I think I probably did tell him. But I can’t 
say beyond a shadow of a doubt I did. 
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I have that recollection of that. 

Mr. Nedzt. Then you had a whole series of telephone calls with Mr. 
Dean, with the knowledge that no one in the FBI ever indicated that 
there was a problem, except the one conversation with Walters. 

Didn’t any suspicions arise in your mind ? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir, they really didn’t. They really didn’t. Because, you 
know, it is one of those things where people in the intelligence business 
Imow certain things and they don’t always communicate it to others, 
particularly with reference to the need-to-know basis, and the compart- 
mentalization concept. I did not become suspicious at all. 

Mr. Nedzi. Despite the fact that you were obviously dealing with 
something extremely sensitive that required White House intervention, 
no questions were raised in your mind ? 

Mr. Gray. No questions were raised in mv mind except as we went 
along and this continued and I began to get these varying reports when 
I called Mr. Helms on June 27th, and I asked about Mr. Ogarrio and 
he says “No interest in CIA.” And then my meeting on June 28th is 
ordered cancelled by Mr. Ehrlichman. And then I go ahead and order 
on the 28th that LEGAT interview Mr. Ogarrio, there is a cancellation 
on the 29th. When you review all of those things, as we did in our July 
3d meeting there, I decided that we had to have the writing. 

Mr. Nedzi. General Walters stated the following : 

“An appointment was made for me to see Mr. Gray at 1430 that same 
day. I went over and told him that I had been directed by top White 
House officials to tell him that further investigation into the Mexican 
aspects of the Watergate episode might jeopardize some of the 
Agency’s covert actions in that area.” 

Now, you, today, under oath, categorically deny he ever made that 
statement to you ? 

Mr. Gray. That he had been directed by White House 

Mr. Nedzt. Yes. 

Mr. Gray [continuing]. People to tell me this. That is in the first 
meeting? 

Mr. Nedzt. That is the meeting to which he refers. 

Mr. Gray. Absolutely. I have no recollection 

Mr. Nedzt. I didn’t ask you whether you had a recollection, Mr. 
Gray. You said earlier he never made that statement to you. Now 
do vou say it today, now, he did not make that statement to you? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir, I would have to, because I have no recollection of 
that statement at all, of him saying that to me. 

Mr. Nedzt. He made that statement under oath. 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. I would expect that. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. I must say that statement under oath, Mr. Chair- 
man. varies somewhat from the statements of his written memoran- 
dums. 

Mr. Nedzt. I have made that observation before, Mr. Wilson. 

General Walters, in his memorandums dated June 28, said the 
following: 

Haldeman then stated that I could tell Grav I had talked to the White House 
and suggested the investigation not be pushed further. Gray would be receptive 
as he was looking for guidance in the matter. 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir, and I have no way of accounting for that other 
than to say that this undoubtedly came about because of the fact that 
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in my conversations with Dean I had discussed with him the various 
theories that we were pursuing in this case, and one of those theories 
was indeed CIA involvement, and even the possibilitv of right-wing 
Cuban operation. 

Mr. Xedzi. May I have you comment to this statement, again reading 
from the memorandum of June 2S. 

Director Helms said that he had talked to Gray on the previous day and had 
made plain to him that the Agency was not behind this matter, that it was not 
connected with P, and none of the suspects was working for nor had worked for 
the Agency in the last two years. He had told Gray that none of his investigations 
was touching any covert projects of the Agency current or ongoing. 

Mr. Gray. The extent of that language I do not recall. My recollec- 
tion is exactly as I wrote it down at that 5 :37 p.m. note, fie said he 
had been meeting on this every day with his men. They knew the peo- 
ple. They cannot figure out this one. There is no CIA involvement. 

Mr. Xedzi. lie didn't suggest to you any possible involvement outside 
of what you were discussing ? 

Mr. Gray. No, Mr. Chairman, I don't believe that he did. I have 
no recollection of it. and the recollection I have is exactly that I have 
here. 

Mr. Xedzi. Another memo dated June 28. General Walters said that 
he had come to see you after talking to the White House. Did he say 
that he talked to the White House before he came to see you ? 

Mr. Gray. This is the one that I have absolutely no recollection on. 
I didn't even know that he was at the White House. But it is certainly 
true Mr. Dean had called me to sav that General Walters was coming 
to sop me and urged that I speak with him. 

Mr. Xedzi. He said, 

I added that I was aware of the Director’s conversation with him the previous 
day and while the further investigation of the Watergate Affair had not touched 
any current or ongoing covert projects of the Agency, its continuation might lead 
to some projects. I recalled that the FBI and the Agency had an agreement in 
this resjiect and that the Bureau had always scrupulously respected this. Gray 
said he was aware of this and understood what I was conveying to him. 

Was there any special meaning to the phrase “and understood what 
I was conveying to him” ? 

Mr. Gray. Xo, sir, only with reference to the agreement. As I said 
earlier. I had not read it, but I knew in the intelligence operations that 
we did not uncover one another's sources. I had learned that much in 
the 6 weeks I had been in the FBI up to that point. 

Mr. Xedzi. You had no other understanding or apprehension with 
respect to W alters coming to you in this regard ? 

Mr. Gray. Xo,sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Walters further says, 

His problem was how to low key this matter now that it was launched. He said 
that a lot of money was apparently Involved and there was a matter of a check 
on a Mexican bank for $89,000. 

Did you ever express such a concern to General Walters? 

Mr. Gray. I certainly may have. But I don't know that I said “low 
key” it. But generally what was running through my mind was how 
to handle it without uncovering any CIA assets, and indeed the orders 
were issued to the legal attache at Mexico City to continue his discreet 
inquiries with regard to the check. That is the only possible explana- 
tion I can offer for those words he has in that memorandum. 
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Mr. Xkivt. “Gray then said that this was a most awkward matter 
to come up during an election year and he would see what he could 
do.” Did you say it was awkward ? 

Mr. Gray. I probably did, because it was certainly obvious, the 
political implications, in view of the fact the security chief of the Com- 
mittee to Reelect the President was involved I did indeed probably 
say that to him. I cannot deny it, because I have no specific recollec- 
tion of either saying it or not saying it. 

Mr. Nedzi. This does have a suggestion of doing something im- 
proper, though, doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Gray. I didn’t read it that way at all, Mr. Chairman. I cer- 
tainly didn’t intend to do anything improper, other than to try to 
handle the CIA aspects of the investigation as discreetly as possible. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. If I might interject, Mr. Chairman, he is making 
a pretty obvious statement of fact at that time. 

Mr. Nedzi. I concur. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. As a Republican, I can sav that. 

Mr. Nedzi. Further he says, and again it is the tone of this which 
is troublesome, Mr. Gray, and if it does accurately reflect the facts, 
indeed it suggests improper conduct on somebody’s part: 


I repeated that if the investigations were pushed “south of the border.’’ it 
could trespass upon some of our covert projects and, in view of the fact that 
the five men involved were under arrest, it would be best to taper the matter off 
there. He replied that he understood and would have to study the matter to 
see how it could best be done. He would have to talk to John Dean about it. 


Mr. Gray. Once again, what I was conveying to him was the fact 
that we would have to handle this discreetly if there was CIA in- 
volvement, so we are not going to turn this over, and that I would 
very definitely tell John Dean of his report to me regarding the CIA 
involvement. 

But certainly at no time did I tell John Dean we were going to con- 
tinue our investigation on the fringes to try to ascertain all that we 
could ascertain about these bank checks — four bank checks that we 
were involved with in Mexico City. 

Mr. Nedzi. I noted further this statement : “I left saying that my 
job had been an awkward one and he had been helpful and I was 
grateful.” 

Why would his job be such an awkward one ? 

Mr. Gray. I don’t know, sir. I have no idea as to why his job would 
be such an awkward one. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he make that statement to you ? 

Mr. Gray. I can’t recall him making that statement at all. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. I might say, Mr. Chairman, the clear implication 
of General Walters’ memos is that he went to Captain Gray and tried 
to tell him that this was a very serious political matter, and that we 
ought to go easy on it. From what Captain Gray has testified, I think 
there is some question as to whether he actually did carry that message. 

Mr. Nmzi. In the memo dated July 6, covering conversation or 
meeting which General Walters had with you, Mr. Gray, on July 6, 
he states: “He himself” — referring to you — “had told Ehrlichman 
and Haldeman that he could not possibly suppress the investigation of 
this matter. Even within the FBI, there were leaks.” 
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Did you tell Ehrlichman and Haldeman further investigation 

Mr. Gray. Certainly at no time did I tell Ehrlichman and Halde- 
man I could not possibly suppress the investigation of this matter, and 
at no time did anyone ever discuss within the FBI or without the 
FBI. with me, the suppression of the investigation. 

With regard to “even within the FBI there are leaks,” the only 
thing that I can possibly relate this to is that I had been saying pub- 
licly indeed in press availabilities, as traveling about the country, it 
is not possible for any one man to control an investigation within the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. To do that you would have to control 
everybody from the Attorney General right on down through the 
assistant t'.S. attorneys to the ease agent in the street. General Walters 
and I could very well have discussed that facet of it, but I certainly 
did not make that statement to him, nor did I ever tell Ehrlichman 
or Haldeman. I had only one conversation, maybe two or three con- 
versations, with Haldeman on a burglary into the President’s 
physician’s office out in the Los Angeles area. Dr. Jack Lundgren, 
and I remember I was over at Ohestertown, Md., making an evening 
appearance at Washington College when the call came to the residence 
of Dr. Peter Tapke on that. That is the only telephone conversation 
I had with Mr. Haldeman throughout. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you meet with him personally at any time during 
this period ? 

Mr. Gray. Mr. Haldeman, no. sir. 

Mr. Hebert. Did you say a burglary in the President’s physician’s 

office f 

Mr. Gray. This is what occurred, yes, sir. That would be a matter 
of police record on the blotter out there with the Los Angeles Police 
Department. 

Mr. Hebert. Was that public ? 

Mr. Gray. I don’t know whether it was public or not, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. I read it somewhere in the press. 

What conversations did you have with Mr. Ehrlichman ? 

Mr. Gray. I don’t recall all of them. There were about eight tele- 
phone conversations all told throughout this entire matter. I recall the 
one on the cancellation of the meeting. I recall the first one in the 
Senator’s office on the Hill. I recall another one, I think— I can’t re- 
member whether this was to set an appointment or not set an appoint- 
ment for that June 26 meeting. I can’t remember who actually set 
that appointment for the evening of June 28 in Mr. Ehrlichman’s 
office. 

Mr. Nedzi. Didn’t it strike you as unusual Mr. Ehrlichman would 
cancel an appointment which you made with Mr. Helms? 

Mr. Gray. It didn't strike me as unusual because he is the Assistant 
to the President. In the administration the Assistant to the Presidents 
have given orders, and I accepted the order. I took it as an order. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is this a factual statement, to the best of your recollec- 
tion, also quoting from the July 6 memo of General Walters? 

“He” — referring to you — “had called in the components of his field 
office in Washington and ‘chewed them out’ on this case because in- 
formation had leaked into the press concerning the Watergate Case 
which only they had.” 
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Mr. Gray- Yes, sir, that is a factual statement. And that is why I 
think that I did discuss leaks with him, because on the 24th day of 
June I did call in the people from the Washington field office who 
were working this case, and we did have that meeting. 

Mr. Nedzi. And yet, was that subsequent when Dean had called you 
about leaks, you told him there were no leaks in the FBI ? 

Mr. Gray. That was the earlier call on the 23d. That, is right, I told 
him the leaks had not come from the FBI. They continued that week. 
And then in fact Time magazine was continuing a call with regard to 
certain things that I had ordered and not ordered, that I had refused 
an agent’s request to subpoena toll calls of Charles Colson. That was 
totally false. 

Another one that I had met with Mr. Mitchell out in California 
on the weekend of the 17th and 18th and 19th when I was out there. 
That was false. 

Mr. Nedzi. That is not a leak, then, if it is false. 

Mr. Gray. No. But these were the rumors and allegations that were 
going around and that this information was leaking from the FBI 
and I knew it couldn’t be leaking from the FBI. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. The next day because of the story in the paper 
you called in your agents and said “There must be a leak,” is that it? 

Mr. Gray. I called them in, and I said : “There is no place in the 
FBI for any individual who cannot keep their counsel when we are 
conducting an investigation like this.” Yes. sir, I called them in. As- 
sistant Director Bates was there, and I think the Acting Associate 
Director, Mr. Felt, was there, and the SAC, the Special Agent in 
Charge, Mr. Kunkel, was there. They all remember that very well. 
And it will appear a recounting of it will appear in the Bates nar- 
rative summary which we will furnish a copy to the committee. 
(Seep. 211.) 

Mr. Bob Wiwon. But the point. I think the chairman was making, 
Captain Gray, it was on the day before you told Mr. Doan that there 
weren’t any leaks, and the next day you called your staff in and said: 
“These leaks have got to stop.” What had happened in the meantime? 
Were there newspaper articles? 

Mr. Gray. It was the story Time magazine was going to come out 
with. That was a part of this whole week. But there were, other rumors 
and allegations that were flying around. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. I see. 

Mr. Gray. There were five more men involved, things like that I re- 
member specifically. I think another one was there was a difference be- 
tween the MPD inventory of the suspects’ effects and the FBI inven- 
tory. Those kinds of things were flying around wildly that first week. 

Mr. Nedzi. Beading further from the July 6 memo, General Walters 
stated that: “He” — again referring to vou — “was prepared to let. this 
go to Ehrlichman, to Haldeman, or to Mitchell for that matter.” 

Was any statement like that ever made by you ? 

Mr. Gray. I certainly don’t, recall it WlW he moans bv that, I don’t 
know. I mean, that is something that, he would Itave to be asked. But 
there is no mistake about it. I had said repeatedly to John Dean, and I 
conld very well have said. toGeneral Wei tors, no matter how high up 
this goes, we are going with it. That is the only thing that I can 
account for on that, because I did not make such a statement as that. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Did you express concern to General Walters about talking 
to Mitchell, concern that your confirmation hearings, there you might 
be asked whether you talked to Mitchell about this case ? 

Mr. Gray. I think I very probably did. I think this has got to be 
placed in the proper context— this was at a time when we were discuss- 
ing who to call, who should call the President, should the President be 
called, how should we get a message to the President ? And I always, in 
public and private, I always said if nominated and if confirmed. But I 
very likely said here that I would not want to talk to Mr. Mitchell 
because, if nominated. I would have to have confirmation hearings 
before the Senate and one of the questions asked me undoubtedly 
would be, “Who have you talked to during the conduct of this investi- 
gation ?” I undoubtedly said that. 

Mr. Nedzi. Following this July 6 meeting, you again met with Gen- 
eral Walters on July 13, and it was at that time that you related to 
him at least a portion of the conversation you had had with the Presi- 
dent on July 6. General Walters in his memo said : “Last Friday,” but 
apparently was in error because Friday was the 7th and your conversa- 
tion was on the 6th. 

Mr. Gray. On the 6th, yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Following your meeting with General Walters on the 
6th? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir, my records clearly indicate that. There is no ques- 
tion about that in my mind. 

Mr. Nedzi. As far as you are concerned, this is a fabrication that the 
President said “Then I should get rid of whoever is involved no 
matter how high?” 

Mr. Gray. Mr. Chairman, I can’t say that is a fabrication because 
that is jumping to a conclusion. The only thing I can say is that I did 
not say that to the President, and have no recollection of saying any 
such thing to the President. I have testified here as carefully 

Mr. Nedzi. According to General Walters’ account of what you told 
him, the President said “Then I should get rid of whoever is involved 
no matter how high.” 

Mr. Gray. I think General Walters is confused here in this as he is 
at the start of this paragraph, because I think what he is referring that 
to — what he is referring to there is my remark that I consistently 
made, and I repeated it before this committee, in my conversations 
with John Dean, and I undoubtedly said it any number of times to 
General Walters in our conversations that we were going to pursue 
this investigation no matter how high it led. I can’t conceive of any 
President saying to an Acting Director or Director of the FBI, “Then 
I should get rid of whoever is involved no matter how high.” I just 
didn’t say that to the President, I know that. 

I think it should be 

Mr. Bob Wilson. The point is whether the President said that to 
you,. that is what General Walters said, the President said that to you, 
he is advising you, “Well, then I should get rid of whoever is 
involved.” 

Mr. Gray. I have absolutely no recollection to that, and testify 
under oath my recollection of the telephone call I had with thie 
President is exactly as I have related it to the committee. 
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Mr. Bob Wilson. I think a call from the President would be pretty 
clear in your mind. This reference is General Walters repeating what 
he recalls von said a clay later. 

Mr. Gray. Right. He — I would point out, Mr. Chairman, at the top 
of the paragraph, “he thanked me and said this case could not be 
snuffed out and it would lead quite high politically.” At that point in 
time I don’t think anybody in the FBI had any knowledge where this 
case was going to lead. There wasn’t anybody in the FBI that had any 
interest in snuffing it out or was even discussing snuffing it out. Then 
General Walters writes Dahlberg was in the clear, he had gotten a 
check from Maury Stans and had deposited it in the Mexican hank. It 
was undoubtedly political money. This is just not so, because the facts 
are 

Mr. Bob Wilson. This is what he said you said. 

Mr. Gray. That is right, this is wfiat he said I’m saying but I 
couldn't possibly have said that. If I talked to him about Dahlberg at 
all. I would have told him exactly what the facts were as I knew them 
then to be. Dahlberg had no deposit in any Mexican bank. His check 
was in the Bank of Boca Raton in Florida. There was no check in the 
Mexican bank. I think General Walters was confused on what was 
said. He didn’t know this thing as well as I knew it. 

He has some errors here in recounting what was said or not said. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. I might observe. Sir. Chairman, previous testi- 
mony indicates a number of people from the FBI write stories and 
novels and I think General Walters qualifies as a fiction writer, from 
what I can tell. 

Mr. Nedzi. General Walters is an intelligence officer of high repute 
up until this time. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Yes. 

Mr. Nf.dzi. Further in that memo General Walters quotes you as 
quoting the President, saying, the President asked what he, General 
Walters, thought. 

Did the President ever ask you what General Walters thought? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir. My recollection of that call is not that at all. I 
have testified as to my recollection of that call, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. At the time of this conversation, and at the time of your 
conversations with General Walters, what kind of atmosphere pre- 
vailed, Mr. Gray? Was it a friendly atmosphere? 

Mr. Gray. OH, yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you feel he was frank with you? 

Mr. Gray. Yes: there is no question about that. It was friendly and 
was calm except for the July 6 one when I could see he was under ap- 
prehension, and there was unease and irritation and resentment 
apropos his remark in leaning back in the chair and making the re- 
mark he made with regard to his inheritance and pension and not let- 
ting those kids kick him around any more. 

. Mr. Nedzi. Did he during that conversation advise you of Haldeman 
and Ehrlicliman’s order to him to tell you that the CIA had no assets, 
or that the CIA did have assets which were going to be endangered by 
an FBI investigation ? " 

Mr. Gray. No, sir. I think if he had advised me of that, as I said 
earlier in mv writing there, we would have sat down right then and 
there and called the President. That is all there would have been to it. 
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Mr. Nedzi. So he never told you about White House imposition in 
this regard? 

Mr. Gray. I have absolutely no recollection, and I have really 
dredged my memory to try to come up and be as absolutely fair as I 
can be on this. But I have absolutely no recollection of it. T do know 
I had that telephone call from John Dean, there is no question about 
that, who said that General Walters is going to come over and see 
you — urged me to see him. 

Mr. Nedzi. During this semifinal conversation when he told you that 
he could not give you a letter, what is your conclusion ? 

Mr. Gray. Mv conclusion was that I had not asked for a letter. I 
had asked for a writing as to whether or not they had any interest in 
Ogarrio and Dahlberg. That is what I was after. 

Mr. Nedzi. Except they had already indicated to you they didn’t; 
didn’t they ? 

Mr. Gray. Mr. Helms had on June 27, and we, as I told you, had 
started to interview, LEGAT Mexico had received orders to go ahead 
and interview Ogarrio. They were cancelled on the 29th. I testified 
here I cannot recall exactly how that cancellation came about. I said 
to you, Mr. Chairman, and to the committee, that I had a vague recol- 
lection of a call from Mr. Dean, and a call from me to Mr. Felt before 
I caught that airplane at United, that United Airlines airplane to fly 
out to San Diego. But it is nothing more than a vague recollection. I 
can’t be that crystal clear and positive about it. 

Mr. Nedzi. To get back to your last meeting, the next to the last 
meeting with General Walters," even when he told you that he couldn’t 
furnish the letter, no reference was made to the White House ordering 
his intercession with you? 

Mr. Gray. As I testified earlier, he said to me that he will not do it. 
he will resign before he will furnish such a letter. If he were directed 
to furnish such a letter he would resign. But I wasn’t asking him for 
such a letter. All I wanted from him was an expression of CIA interest 
or no interest. 

I was thinking in terms of Ogarrio and Dahlberg. I recall — the thing 
that I remember most vividly about that meeting was his repeating 
several times to me that if directed to furnish such a letter, he < ould 
not furnish such a letter. He would have to resign or he would have 
to ask to see the President. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you first become aware of his contention that 
he came to you under orders from the White House ? 

Mr. Gray. I think it was that newspaper article. I sat down and 
began writing these. 

Mr. Nedzi. In May? 

Mr. Gray. Yes. That is right. That is my recollection. 

I have no earlier recollection. 

Mr. Bob Widson. That is what he said earlier. He was so shocked 
when he read the article he had not known that the White House was 
involved with it. 

Mr. Nedzi. At the time that they talked about danger to CIA sources, 
you made no inquiries as to what these possible dangers were? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir, I didn’t. All of the training that I have ever had 
in the service has been based on a need-to-know basis, and dealing with 
the Central Intelligence Agency, I did not inquire, and I did not 
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inquire when Mr. Helms asked me not to interview Mr. Wagner and 
^MnNsozi. You didn’t think that the Director of the FBI conducting 

a sensitive investigation has a need to know t 

Mr. Gray. I have a need to know, but when I am talking with a 
man like that, Mr. Chairman, I am certainly not going to assume he 
isn’t telling me something that isn’t correct and accurate. 

Mr. Nedzi. How would you know the limits of your investigation if 
you didn’t know where to limit your investigation t 

Mr. Gray. We did not limit our investigation, Mr. Chairman, the 
conduct of this investigation there were no limitations placed upon any 
-of these. 

Mr. Nedzi. Then you didn’t pay any attention to what Walters told 
you? . . 

Mr. Gray. Oh, yes, we did, but because we held off in interviewing 
Ogarrio and Dahlberg until July 6 when I had the meeting with 
General Walters and I gave the orders to conduct the interviews. 

Mr. Nedzi. Couldn’t tnere have been other investigations that you 
have conducted which might have impinged on CIA sources? 

Mr. Gray. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. If you had no knowledge of what they were ? 

Mr. Gray. No, Because the only report that I had at all with regard 
to any impingement with regard to CIA was in connection with the 
so-called CIA money chain, or the political money chain flowing from 
the four checks deposited in Barker’s bank account. We had no other 
indications. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who did you get those indications from ? 

Mr. Gray. From General Walters and from Mr. Dean. 

Mr. Nedzi. General Walters made reference to Mexican money ? 

Mr. Gray. No, he made reference to Mexican sources that if we 
would uncover, if we persisted in our Mexican investigation we would 
uncover assets or resources of the CIA south of the border. He only 
talked in terms of south of the border. 

Mr. Nedzi. You weren’t concerned about CIA activities anywhere 
else, whether in Washington, D.C., or London, England, or Paris or 
any place? 

Mr. Gray. No, I had no indication there were other LEGAT’s in- 
volved in these. There were overseas leads, legal attaches, and other 
foreign posts involved, but we had no indications of any kind, no tele- 
types or any reports of any kind came across my desk. 

Mr. Nedzi. Refresh my memory. Why didn’t you interview Miss 
Chenow? 

Mr. Gray. Mr. Dean, as I recall after going over this very, very 
■carefully, just exhaustively and analyzing all the paper that is in- 
volved here, Mr. Dean had called me and requested that we not inter- 
view her for reasons of national security. I had told him, all right, we 
will hold off, but she’s got to be brought back to this country for inter- 
view. I think 2 days after that we had the word that she was going to 
be made available the next week, and she would be brought back. 

Mr. Nedzi. So you never had any evidence of the national security 
issues being involved ? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir. 



Mr. Nedzi. Did you have any reason to suspect CIA involvement in 
the Mexican situation ? 

Mr. Ghat. I think from the very outset, Mr. Chairman, one of the 
theories that we consistently discussed within the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation was the possibility of CIA involvement because of the 
people themselves who were involved. And this was a continuing 
theory. 

Mr. Nedzi. General Walters was told you never betrayed any indica- 
tion he was being pressured to do what he was doing ? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir, it did not. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you feel any pressure yourself from any source with 
respect to this investigation ? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir, I didn’t feel pressure, but I felt an overzealous 
counsel to the President was on the telephone an awful lot of times 
with me with regard to all kinds of informational items and that sort 
of thing. 

I felt it was in the nature of harassment. I didn’t feel I was being 
squeezed in a vise, because there wasn’t that kind of pressure. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. May I ask a question? 

Mr. Nedzi. Certainly. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. You spoke about the overzealous effort on the tele- 
phone. I noticed when you were recounting your telephone conversa- 
tions you had the specific time. Is it your practice when you have a 
telephone conversation to keep a record of it ? 

Mr. Gray. It is my daily log. I don’t keep a record of the substance 
of the telephone conversations, just the operational type telephone 
calls I do, or when I am traveling on the road, I will make notes on 
anything I have available when somebody calls me. But generally, I 
relied in the FBI totally and completely on these memorandums where 
I would be issuing orders or instructions. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Do you have a record of how many times Mr. 
Dean called you, for example? 

Mr. Gray. During the period of the investigation? 

Mr. Bob Wilson. During the period we are talking about, the time 
frame of June 23 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir; 25. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Twenty -five telephone calls? 

Mr. Gray. Twenty-five telephone calls. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Do you have a record of how many times Mr. 
Ehrlichman called you? 

Mr. Gray. I think there were only two by Mr. Ehrlichman, but I 
would have to check. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Mr. Haldeman? 

Mr. Gray. Mr. Haldeman, none. 

Mr. Nedzi. How did you first become aware of the Hunt-CIA-EUs- 
berg matter? 

Mr. Gray. The Hunt-CIA-Ellsberg matter, if you are referring to 
the burglary, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Gray [continuing]. I learned about that from the newspaper. 

Mr. Nedzi. No information was given to you by the CIA with respect 
to equipment being furnished to Hunt ? 
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Mr. Gray. General Walters contends that he delivered to me, I think 
it is on the 12th of July, a writing. a memorandum, in which there 
were set forth aliases of Hunt and Liddy, and then some paraphernalia, 
CIA equipment of some kind, in another paragraph. I don]t recollect 
ever seeing that memorandum in my office. I obviously saw it. though, 
because when it was shown to me in the office of the assistant U.S. 
attorney, right across the bottom of it is my handwriting, “Received 
2 :15 p.m., July 12, 1972 from L. Gen. Walters/ 5 

And I can’t recall to this day whether, as I did with the July 6 
memorandum, route that to Mr. Felt and Mr. Bates, or whether I 
merely gave it to my secretary to put in mv safe. It was found in my 
safe after I departed the FBI." 

But I certainly did not relate that to any kind of a burglary at all. 
There was nothing in that memorandum that would have alerted me 
to a burglary. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any indication that the President knew wliat 
Mr. Dean w’as doing: during the course of this investigation ? 

Mr. Gray. Mr. Chairman, I have no indication; I have no informa- 
tion; I have no evidence. Because T just have no information about 
what transpired in the White House. T do not know. 

Mr. Nedzi. In your conversation with the President, did he indicate 
that he was aware of what was transpiring in the investigation? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir, because my recollection is we did not discuss the 
investigation. My recollection of that call is exactly as I have given it 
to you, because my recollection is that I just blurted that out to the 
President. 

Mr. Nedzi. The President didn’t initiate that particular subject 
matter? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Chairman, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Hebert. Yes, I have a final question. No. 1, in connection with 
the routine business. Mr. Gray, of the minute reports on your tele- 
phone calls, to your knowledge were any of those calls ever monitored? 

Mr. Gray. In my office ? 

Mr. Hebert. You answer that first and I will ask the overall ques- 
tion. No call was monitored in your office ? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. You have no knowledge of calls being monitored in 
other offices? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. Hubert. Which ones were monitored ? 

Mr. Gray. I was told by the assistant U.S. attorneys that some of 
the calls during my confirmation hearings to Mr. Ehrlichman were 
monitored by Mr. Ehrlichman. 

Mr. Hebert. Monitored by Mr. Ehrlichman? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. But you don’t know of any calls, to your knowledge, 
that were monitored in connection with this particular case? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir, I do not. The only knowledge I have regaining 
any monitoring is that which was told me by the assistant TJ.S. 
attorney. 

Mr. Hebert. So, then, if the substance of that be # true, then these 
other calls of the White House could have been monitored, too, with- 
out your knowledge? 
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Mr. Gray. That is possible ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. Dean’s 25 calls — being a very talkative young man — 
they could have been monitored ? 

Mr. Gray. That is possible, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hebert. I am not asking you to draw conclusions, I am merely 
seeking the facts and let them speak for themselves. 

The second question I want to ask you: Up to this time, we have 
had no witnesses in here that had a direct conversation with the Presi- 
dent of the United States except you. 

Mr. Gray. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. Everything else has been hearsay — somebody told 
them. There is a lot of confusion, as reflected in tne Walters’ memo- 
randum, paraphrasing and reading into what an individual says. Per- 
haps, in that paraphrasing, they think you are going to say what they 
would have liked for you to have said. This is the confusion we have 
had. You are the only man who appeared before this committee up 
to this time who had a direct contact with the President of the United 
States. As I understand your testimony, when you say you blurted 
out what you did, there was a pause and he said to you, “Continue 
your aggressive investigation”! 

Mr. Gray. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he use the word “aggressive” ? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. That is what I wanted to get at. He used that word. 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. Let’s go back to when the FBI first became involved. 
In your opening statement when I asked you the question, it was a 
question of days, just a few days when tne orders came out of the 
White House for the FBI to investigate the Watergate ? 

Mr. Gray. No, Mr. Chairman. I think the very first day we were 
in it up to our ears because of the jurisdiction obviously being there. 
First, the Watergate appeared to be a burglary. Then when we got 
into the equipment that was in their possession, it obviously became an 
intercept of communications case. So we were in it right from Satur- 
day on. 

Mr. Hebert. That is why I asked you about the dates in the be- 
ginning. You recall your earlier testimony. I think it was 4 or 5 days 
which elapsed between the breaking of the story, when it first sur- 
faced, and then you were all called in to conduct this investigation. 
“I would say it would be a real thorough investigation.” And since 
that did not come from the President, did it come again secondhand ? 

Mr. Grat. I am sorry, sir, I gave the instructions from California. 
I said. 

Check the jurisdiction, and if we have the jurisdiction go full tilt and report 
to the Attorney General that we are going to conduct an aggressive and thorough 
investigation with no holds barred. 

I did that in California. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hebert. You did that on your own initiative ? 

Mr. Gray. Yes. sir. as soon as we ascertained we had jurisdiction. 
Then the assistant U.S. attorneys, the U.S. attorneys, and assistant 
attorney general in charge of the Criminal Division decided about 
noon that day. Saturday, we had jurisdiction. 

Mr. TTrRw. In other words, then von had no direction at all from 
the White House, and the only direction you did have to conduct the 
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investigation, or, rather ? the conversion of the investigation, occurred 
in your conversations with Dean and the two from Ehrlichman ? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Hubert. They conveyed the only direct information you had 
which came from the President of the United States and this is a 
repeat of your call to him, which is not hearsay ? 

Mr. Ghat. No, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. What the President told you and what you told the 
President. 

Mr. Gray. That is right. 

Mr. Hebert. After the pause, you blurted out 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. He paused, and said “Continue the aggressive investi- 
gation”? 

Mr. Gray. He said, “Pat, you continue to conduct your thorough 
and aggressive” 

Mr. Hebert. “Pat, you continue to conduct your thorough and ag- 
gressive investigation ?” 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. Is there anything that you can think of at the moment, 
or thought of in preparing to come before this committee — the conver- 
sation of anyone whose name has not even been brought up, that per- 
haps you know, that would have any bearing on this case at all? We 
are trying to get down to the facts. 

Mr. Gray. Limited to the CIA aspects of it? 

Mr. Hubert. No ; limited to the FBI investigation of the Watergate. 

Mr. Gray. I am talking now with the assistant U.S. attorneys and 
have been talking with them for quite a few days, Mr. Chairman, on 
that. I am giving all kinds of information to them about this 

Mr. Hebert. Which is ordinary, routine work? 

Mr. Gray. That is right. 

Mr. Hebert. Is there anything unusual in this situation you have 
knowledge of ? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir, I think not. I will have to ask, if I may, to think 
about it. 

Mr. Hebert. I am really asking a blanket question. 

Mr. Gray. Right. 

Mr. Hebert. So you can come back that you don’t know. 

Mr. Gray. Right. 

Mr. Hebert. This is an area in which we have the greatest confusion, 
where the witness doesn’t answer the question unless we ask him a 
direct question. 

So I am putting a blanket over there, putting the burden on you. 

Mr. Gray. Yes. 

T will have to 

Mr. Hebert. If you think of anything. 

Mr. Gray. I will have to do that. 

Mr. Hebert. You come back to this committee and tell us. 

Mr. Gray. I will have to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. S a errs. Excuse me. Mr. Chairman, if I may inquire, for clarifi- 
cation of your question. There most assuredly are other areas that are 
certainly regarded as important by the prosecution in whatever case 
it is investigating. It certainly relates to Watergate. And Mr. Gray 
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has certain information that I am sure is highly relevant. It has na 
relationship, at least as I see it, to the CIA dimensions of the case, at 
least as I define it, and I think I defined it broadly. We don’t want tn 
be in error in interperting the chairman’s remark. 

Mr. Hebert. I think counsel understands the question. I don’t mean 
it that way. We have no jurisdiction over the FBI. Ours is only related 
to the CIA, is that a correct statement ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes ; that is my understanding. 

Mr. Hebert. We have no overview of you here at all. You are only 
here because the CIA is involved. 

Mr. Sachs. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Gray, I want to clearly understand your feeling and 
understanding following the conversation with General Walters when 
he told you that the CIA could not furnish a writing with respect ta 
FBI’s investigations. 

Did you detect anything improper in the conduct of the individuals 
prior to this time? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Neither on Dean’s part nor on Walters’ part? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. At that time did you feel that there was something 
improper in the way this matter was handled ? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir, I did not. I felt that General Walters, when he 
made that statement about not letting these kids kick him around 
any more, certainly that was a clear indication of irritation and resent- 
ment to me. Certainly when he continued to dwell on the fact if di- 
rected to write such a letter he wouldn’t and couldn’t, and would ask 
to see the President, and would resign, no, I detected nothing improper 
at all. Because, you know, I hadn’t asked for a writing sayingl have to 
have a writing so I can continue to hold off on Ogarno and Dahlberg. 
What I wanted to know, we had gone 2 weeks, and we had reached 
the point where we were going to interview Ogarrio and Dahlberg 
unless we got a writing saying that the interviews would be harmful 
to uncovering CIA assets or resources. 

Mr. Nedzi. You indicated Dean had been making a number of tele- 
phone calls in this regard. You felt that was a semblance of harass- 
ment, at least. 

Mr. Gray. Yes, but I had no reason to question it. You know, this 
man is over there sitting over there as counsel to the President, and I 
didn’t find anything out of the ordinary or unusual or suspicious about 
it. I certainly didn’t have the same attitude today, you know. When you 
look back on this, Mr. Chairman, and analyze it as we have done, there 
are mileposts here that you can see. But in those early days when this 
investigation was going together, and throughout the conduct of it, 

I did not have any suspicions at all. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there a reference to the idea that the President was 
ill-served by some of his subordinates in your conversation with Gen- 
eral Walters? 

Mr. Gray. I think very definitely General Walters did discuss that 
with me, and talking in the general terms of protecting the President, 
that it was — — 

Mr. Nedzi. From what ? 
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Mr. Gray. From what, sir ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Gray. From this direction to write a letter to me. This is what 
he was most concerned about, and I had not asked him to write a letter 
to me. He kept saying, if I am directed to write a letter to you, I'm 
just not going to do it, I’m going to ask to go to see the President and 
I’m going to have to resign. 

Mr. Nedzi. That is the only thing untoward in the whole incident ? 

Mr. Gray. This and the vivid recollection I have of him sitting back 
in that red chair and saying “These kids are not going to kick me 
around any more.” 

This whole thing, you know, Mr. Chairman, is happening back in 
the first 2 weeks, and it is corrected. We interview Ogarrio and Dahl- 
berg. We get on with it. We trace it. We uncover it for what it is. 
Ana I talked with the President, you know, and these suspicions just 
did not come to my mind. 

Mr. Hebert. Let s pull the curtain back. I can understand your 
feeling at that time in 1972. 

Now, we are in 1973. A lot of things have been revealed that you 
didn't know and ^ve didn’t know and many people didn’t know, but 
a few people did know. Wouldn't you now consider re-creating what 
occurred in the 25 telephone calls from Dean as harassment, which you 
did feel. Now would you come to the conclusion that they were im- 
proper? He was trying to do something, as of the writing now, as of 
what we have now, which was highly improper ? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir, if you believe all of these allegations, Mr. Chair- 
man, there is no other conclusion that you can reach. But you know, 
in 26 years of service for this Nation, never in my wildest dreams 
could I conceive that three men this high in the Government of the 
United States could be involved in anything this shabby. And those 
kinds of suspicions just don’t enter your mind. I was shocked. And 
I am still shocked. I find it difficult to believe. 

Mr. Hebert. Of course with all of this testimony, Mr. Gray, if we 
weren’t sitting up here and hearing the testimony coming from down 
there, I wouldn’t believe it, either. People — as you say, people as high 
in office — that does not shock me a bit. I come from a State where we 
are immune from shocks. I take this as an attitude. 

Mr. Gray. As a naval officer and with all of my training and back- 
ground and environment and enlisted man in the Naval Reserve and 
then in the citizens military training camps during the depression, 
mine has been a profession of service and respect for authority and 
belief in authority, and the people in positions like that. 

Mr. Hebert. We have people who sat in the very chair where Dean 
or Haldeman sat — they went to jail in recent years. We have had 
Cabinet officers go to jail. So it is really nothing new in our system 
of Government, is it? I think the greatest tribute of this whole thing 
is. the establishment, because in the establishment this was surfaced. 

Mr. Gray. It is a shocking thing. 

Mr. Hebert. It is shocking all right. 

Mr. Gray. All I can say, Mr. Chairman, is that there was no reason 
for me, you know, to raise this issue. I testified, actually wasn’t even 
under oath. I was just before the Ervin Select Subcommittee counsel 
and his staff, and I raised this matter with them. 
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Mr. Hebert. I understand it perfectly. I understand the reaction, 
in retrospect, because with your vast experience of almost 30 years in 
the service, and your dedication to authority, I can understand it, too. 
But that is why I asked you. I just wanted to get an expression of your 
feelings today. 

Mr. Gray. Sir, I think in restrospect, in looking back, based on the 
information that you have here, it is 20-20 hindsight, and it is a much 
clearer picture, there is no question about that. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Gray, why was General Walters the intermediary be- 
tween the CIA and the FBI ? 

Mr. Gray. I have no knowledge of that at all. I don’t know how that 
came to pass, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any suspicion ? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir, I didn’t. The Deputy Director, and the Director, 
I have no suspicion, the only thing I can tell you is we discussed on July 
3 the compartmentalization in the CIA and whether it exists or not I 
do not know as a fact. But we discussed it as to whether the Director 
handles some things and the Deputy Director handles other things. I 
don’t know that is a fact, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why did you call Mr. Helms on, was it January 28, or 
whenever, with regard to Ogarrio and Dahlberg rather than Walters? 

Mr. Gray. Because I felt even at that point in time, you know, that 
we ought to try to get this squared away, either there was or was not a 
CIA interest in this matter. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why Helms and not Walters ? 

Mr. Gray. He is the Director of the Agency. And I wanted to ask him 
about Ogarrio direct to see if he had any information on him at all. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why didn’t you call him for a writing, then, with respect 
to this matter? 

Mr. Gray. Because I called General Walters, as he was the man who 
had come to visit me on the 23d day of June, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why didn’t you call General Walters — this was after the 
23d of June. 

Mr. Gray. I know that. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why on one occasion you called Helms and not Walters? 

Mr. Gray. I can’t really account for that difference, except as far as 
the writings were concerned they were related to Walters’ visit with me 
on the 23a day of June. 

Mr. Nedzi. So was the information about Ogarrio, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Gray. No, I don’t know that we talked specifically in terms of 
names on that 23d date. 

Mr. Nedzi. You talked about Mexico and money, didn’t you? 

Mr. Gray. That is right. 

Mr. Nedzi. This related to that. 

Mr. Gray. South of the border assets — that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. You have no explanation ? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir, I have no explanation for that. I would deal with 
those people, either one of them, interchangeably. 

Mr. Nedzi. When you talked with Dean on the 28th of June, fol- 
lowing Walters’ visit to you, you mentioned that you reported Walters’ 
visit. Did you say you actually did, or that was one of those vague 
recollections ? 

Mr. Gray. No. 

46-031 0—75 17 
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Mr. Nedzi. The 2 :53 telephone call ? 

Mr. Gray. That was on the 23d of June, the 2 :53 telephone call. 

No, I called John Dean on that day. And I did discuss with him the 
Walters visit. And I did say to him that we would hold up temporarily 
and would work around this easily. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did Dean say to you at that time ? 

Mr. Gray. I don’t recall what he said to me, Mr. Chairman. I don’t 
have that good recollection of that call. I do know he called, that I 
called him. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you attach any significance to the June 28th call from 
Ehrlichman ? 

Mr. Gray. The only significance that I could possibly have attached 
to that, looking back, they were in possession of some information I was 
not in possession of, ana there was no need for me to be having that 
meeting with Mr. Helms regarding this matter. 

Mr. Nedzi. Didn’t it strike you as unusual ? Heretofore you had been 
dealing with Dean and all of a sudden Ehrlichman calls. 

Mr. Gray. It did, but you know, this is the Assistant to the President 
that is calling me. I just didn’t do anything more than, you know, say 
to him “Why ?” I did ask, what is the reason ? And then I did ask, who 
is going to make the decisions as to who is going to be interviewed in 
this connection ? 

Mr. Nedzi. He answered “You are”? 

Mr. Gray. He just said “You do.” Those are the words I remember. 

Mr. Nedzi. And then Dean called and asked you to hold up an inter- 
view on Kathleen Chenow ? 

Mr. Gray. That is correct, sir. That is my best recollection. We do 
have a writing on that, and it is a thing that I checked and that writing 
we will submit to the committee. 

[The following information was received for the record :] 

[Memorandum] 

June 28, 1972. 

To : Mr. Bates. 

From : W. M. Felt. 

Subject : Burglary of Democratic National Headquarters. 

Pursuant to the Director’s instruction, I placed a call to Mr. John Mitchell 
at the Committee to Re-Elect the President and found that he will be unavailable 
due to personal problems until late afternoon 6-29-72. I left a message for him 
to call me. If I have not heard from Mitchell by that time, I will call the second 
in command concerning the interviews which we desire to conduct at Committee 
headquarters. 

This will also confirm telephonic instructions to you to temporarily discontinue 
leads to interview and investigate Kathleen Chenow, c/o Mr. and Mrs. Stephan 
Payne, 77 Alcester Road South, Kings Heath, Birmingham, England, because of 
National security considerations. 

Once again, that is a memorandum written within the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, not by me, but by the man to whom 

Mr. Nedzi. Wasn’t there an inconsistency of that call at 4:35, and 
the call you received at 11 :17, or the call you returned at 11 :17 saying 
you were going to make the decision as to who was going to be 
interviewed ? 

Mr. Gray. I don’t know you would say there is an inconsistency and 
the man puts it on the basis of national security and speaking as the 
counsel to the President. I didn’t quibble with him, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. What Ehrlichman said to you is accept. 
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Mr. Gray. I guess you can read it that way, yes. Suffice it to say, 

I didn’t quibble with the statement from Mr. Dean, except to say to 
him she should be brought back into this country and ought to be 
interviewed as soon as possible. 

Mr. Nedzi. Then on the 29th you have the vague recollection of the 
call from Dean, prior to issuing an order to hold the Dahlberg and 
Ogarrio investigation in abeyance? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir, and I drew that, Mr. Chairman, from the Bureau 
memorandum that is written. It is, I tried very, very hard to recollect, 
and that could very well have been a call from him to me at my home 
that morning. It doesn’t show on any of my daily logs. 

Mr. Nedzi. There is no inconsistency between that kind of call and 
the call from Ehrlichman saying you are the boss in effect? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir, I don’t view it as that, because he is telling me 
there are CIA interests here that are to be protected. It is either CIA 
or national security. 

I just didn’t raise any questions with him, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hogan. I have a couple of questions, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gray, on the 23d you held a meeting with your FBI people. 
You indicated in testimony that you had many leads that were devel- 
oped another time, I believe. Did any of those leads go into the CIA? 

Mr. Gray. I don’t recall any of those leads went into the CIA, but 
any one of those teletype summaries of that day or any day would indi- 
cate the leads. 

Mr. Hogan. Did any of your leads get into the White House at this 
time ? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir, none got into the White House, and none ever did 
throughout. 

Mr. Hogan. None got in throughout your regime there, Mr. Gray — 
leads? 

Mr. Gray. Oh, I see, you are talking about leads to people to inter- 
view. Yes. 

Mr. Hogan. Suspicions you may have ? 

Mr. Gray. No, I wouldn’t characterize it as suspicions. Because the 
leads are developed at the case agent level with his field supervisor 
and in conjunction with his special agent in charge. They would go 
out in teletypes. I would sometimes see those 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 days later, 
sometimes I wouldn’t see them at all. 

Those leads are written at the case agent level. 

To respond properly to your question, I can say that we did inter- 
view people at the White House. 

Mr. Hogan. Eight You are developing evidence at this point? 

Mr. Gray. That is correct. 

Mr. Hogan. But in this development, did any of these White House 
leads lead into any culpability of any sort on the part of the White 
House? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir, we found none. 

Mr. Hogan. How well did you know Mr. Ehrlichman ? 

Mr. Gray. Not very well at all. I knew that he was an advance 
man in the 1960 campaign. 

I am trying to think if I ever saw him between 1960 and when I 
came to Washington in 1969. 1 don’t believe that I did. I had occasion, 
surely, although I don’t remember the occasions, to talk with him when 
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I was serving as Executive Assistant to Secretary Finch of HEW. 
I must have talked with him there. But I did not know him well at all. 
I have never been in his home. I have not socialized with him at all. 
Whatever relationship we had was an official relationship. 

Mr. Hogan. What was your impression of the amount of authority 
he had in the White House ? 

Mr. Ghat. I think the impression of everyone in the Nixon adminis- 
tration was that Mr. Ehrlichman had considerable authority across 
the board. There is no question about that. I think that was biown 
even by Cabinet officers. 

Mr. Hogan. As a result of your conversation with the President, 
did you develop a feeling about what he knew about Watergate ? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir, I did not at all. 

Mr. Hogan. From the tone of his conversation? 

Mr. Gray. No; I didn’t. 

Mr. Hogan. You didn’t? 

Mr. Gray. No. 

Mr. Hogan. You recall the version of the President in his May 22 
statement. Does that differ in any substantial measure either by in- 
clusion, or exclusion ? 

Mr. Gray. Oh, I think so. I think I testified before the Senate Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, and I believe it was Senator Hruska who 
read that, and there are differences there between that version and 
what I remember. 

Mr. Hogan. What are those differences? 

Mr. Gray. I would have to see the statement. My testimony, Mr. 
Hogan, is as I have given it. This is the way I remember that con- 
versation. 

Mr. Hogan. I see. 

Mr. Gray. I had remembered it. It would just have to be matched 
against it. 

Mr. Hogan. Now, going to General Walters’ memo which records 
the 12 July visit, I believe — or if it isn’t there it is in one of the others — 
there was a statement concerning a conversation of attempts to sup- 
press financial records of the Committee to Reelect the President. 

Mr. Gray. That is one that I have absolutely no recollection of 
whatsoever, and I don’t ever recall anyone ever asking me to stop any 
subpenas of any kind in connection with this, because this isn’t a thing 
that I dealt with in my level. Those subpenas were all issued down at 
the case agent level and with the Assistant U.S. Attorney. 

The only possible explanation I have for that is that there may have 
been news stories at that time, as there were, that this was attempted. 
But I have no recollection of that at all. 

Mr. Hogan. Now you testified as to General Walters’ discussion of 
an offer to resign, but he indicates you did the same. 

Mr. Gray. I had discussed with my people, I believe it was in the 
July 3 meeting — that will be subject to correction when you see a 
copy of the narrative summary we give you from Mr. Bates— but I 
believe it was then when we were deciding that we had to clarify this 
matter of CIA interests or no CIA interests and I said that we are 
going to push this investigation to the hilt, and I am not going to take 
any pressure from anybody, including the President of the United 
States, and I made that statement to my people. I did. 
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Mr. Hogan. In passing, you made a statement if necessary you 
would resign ? 

Mr. Gray. That is correct. 

Mr. Hogan. Where along the line did you first discover that some- 
thing was wrong in this Watergate situation as far as the White House 
was concerned? 

Mr. Gray. I never did discover it, even during the confirmation 
hearings, when we were preparing for them I was sitting up there in 
my conference room with my people around me. We were discussing 
this as to whether or not we had any suspicions whatsoever. We had 
none. And they reported to me none. And I responded to them that 
we had none at all. 

Because we checked this. We went into it very, very carefully. We 
just absolutely had none. 

If there were any that were held, certainly they didn’t get up to us, 
and we had in those meetings agents who actually worked on the case 
present, in those meetings up in my conference room, reviewing this 
investigation, going over it. We analyzed it pretty thoroughly. 

Mr. Hogan. What was the rapport that existed between the FBI 
and CIA during your tenure in office, Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Gray. I thought it was pretty good. I went over and paid the 
first call on Mr. Helms after I came into the office and asked him if 
there were any difficulties between the Agencies. He assured me there 
were none. I had no reason to believe, and I still don’t, that there were 
any difficulties between the FBI and the CIA. 

Mr. Hogan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Following that meeting, your last meeting referred to 
with General Walters toward the end of July, have you had any other 
meetings with the CIA — any people ? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir; not that I recall. I don’t recall any. I would like 
to check my log. I think there was a meeting, that Mr. Helms came by 
to see me in October, and I may have a memorandum on that little 
meeting with him. I would submit a copy of that for the record. 

[The following information was received for the record :] 

Memorandum of conference on October 18, 1972, with Director Helms. It is not 
clearly legible but reads as follows : 

“CW R. Helms 
10/19/72 10.00A to 11 :21A 

“1. One of my lawyers met with AUSA Silbert last wk. & asked a few 
Questions. 

“2. 1 will go to AG 1st but tho’t I should call on you first. 

“3. Documented answers to Q’s of AUSA.” 

I have no recollection of the substance of this meeting with Director Helms 
other than the recorded information. I recall the meeting as a courtesy visit to 
me by Director Helms prior to a discussion he was to have with the Attorney 
General concerning contact between the Office of the United States Attorney and 
the CIA. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did the FBI request anything from the CIA during this 
period with respect to the Ellsberg profile and the Hunt equipment 
that was provided by the CIA ? 

Mr. Gray. Mr. Chairman, if anything was requested by the FBI, it 
was done without my knowledge. I have no knowledge of requesting 
anything from the CIA with regard to Dr. Ellsberg, because I abso- 
lutely knew nothing about that case. 
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I learned about that case really in the newspaper. And I would have 
to testify to that just that way forever. 

Mr. Nedzi. This is subsequent to your resignation? 

Mr. Gray. I believe it was ; yes, sir. 

I am talking about the burglary of his psychiatrist’s office. I hope 
that is what you are talking about, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Gray. I knew about the Pentagon papers when I was Assistant 
Attorney General, Civil Division. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you request, did your office request, or did the Justice 
Department request cooperation from the CIA in the investigation 
of this matter? 

Mr. Gray. The investigation of Watergate? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Gray. I don’t know if we requested cooperation from the CIA 
other than what I have discussed here of my contacts. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you aware of any call that Mr. Dean purportedly 
made to Mr. Schlesinger asking him to request that the FBI return 
whatever materials the CIA had given to them previously ? 

Mr. Gray. Absolutely not, until I saw these memorandums here I 
was not aware of that. 

Mr. Nedzi. That was never disclosed to you ? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you resign, Mr. Gray ? 

Mr. Gray. I resigned, it was either the 26th or the 27th of April. 
I know General Walters testified that he met with me on February 21, 
1973, and I have a note on that, and I think what is on that note, 
though, is extremely sensitive information. I know what we talked 
about at that meeting on February 21, 1973. 1 am perfectly willing to 
make that note available to this committee. There is extremely sensitive 
information on that note. 

Mr. Nedzi. We would like to have that note, Mr. Gray. 

Didn’t General Walters at that time convey to you the call, the 
substance of the call which Mr. Schlesigner had gotten from Mr. Dean ? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir. I have a conference note; that is, a conference 
note on Helms, and here is a conference note on Mr. Walters, and I 
don’t know whether you want me to read this off into the record. 

Mr. Nedzi. Are you going to furnish those for the record? 

Mr. Gray. Yes; I will give them to you right now, sir. I may have to 
interpret them for you, but I think when you read it you can see what 
is involved, though. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you just tell us the substance of that? 

Mr. Gray. I could tell you off the record. 

Mr. Nedzi. Off the record. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Nedzi. On the record. 

Mr. Hogan. May I ask one question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hogan. Mr. Gray, maybe I didn’t understand you correctly, but 
on the 6th of July didn’t General Walters deliver to you a memo con- 
taining information on the Hunt-Ellsberg matter? 

Mr. Gray. Not on the 

Mr. Hogan. Talking about the gear they turned over to him. 
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Mr. Gray. Not on the 6th of July, Mr. Hogan. I think that was the 
12th of July delivery, and that is the memorandum I previously testi- 
fied to that I viewed. I believe it is the same one. 

Mr. Hogan. Two and one-half page memo? 

Mr. Gray. No, the 2^ page memo had nothing in it on that stuff. 

Mr. Hogan. On that ? 

Mr. Gray. No. That was on everything — every bit of information 
they supplied us on the principals, the five Burglars. 

Mr. Hogan. Did you note in his statement he made reference to a 
memo regarding the Hunt matter? 

Mr. Gray. I think in his memorandum of July 13 

Mr. Hogan. Yes, in his memorandum. 

And then, as I recall, at the July 12th meeting, didn’t he follow that 
up with some additional material, or he stated that he did ? 

Mr. Gray. I think all he gave me, we looked at the two memo- 
randums, we compared them. I don’t have them. I don’t have copies of 
them, either one of them. 

Mr. Hogan. All right. 

Mr. Gray. One is a 1 % to 2^-page memorandum and the other is a 
single-page memorandum, as I recall it. 

Mr. Sachs. If I may, for clarification sake. Mr. Hogan, I have seen 
them in the same sense Mr. Gray has seen them. The one on July 12 
does talk about furnishing paraphernalia to Mr. Hunt. There is noth- 
ing about Ellsberg in there. 

Mr. Hogan. No. 

Mr. Gray. This doesn’t tell why. 

Mr. Hogan. It was that job. I understand. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. So you made no request, specific request, following your 
last meeting of the CIA with respect to the W atergate matter ? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir, I can think of none, absolutely not. Because to 
me, as of July 6, as far as I was concerned the CIA was out of this 
picture. We didn’t have any problem at all with CIA involvement after 
that. We pursued the leads, and that was the end of it. 

Mr. Nedzi. When certain matters were turned over to you, was it the 
Justice Department or the FBI in October of 1972 ? 

Mr. Hogan. The Justice Department package. 

Mr. Nedzi. That went to the J ustice Department ? 

Mr. Hogan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. You have no knowledge of it ? 

Mr. Gray. I have no knowledge of it, I don’t know what is in it, I 
have not seen it. 

Mr. Nedzi. No one in Justice turned it over to you for investigation ? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir, I have not seen it at all. I am just so positive of 
that that I can sit here and say I am positive I have not seen that. 

Mr. Hogan. It contains some questions and answers as a, for instance, 
with some accompanying memorandums ? 

Mr. Gray. The only thing that that could be related to is the meeting 
with Dick Helms — let me have that memorandum — I will give you that 
memorandum for the record — October 18 he came by and talked 
with me about some questions that his counsel — I will give you this — 
one of my lawyers met with USA Silbert last week and asked a few 
questions. This is a meeting with Dick Helms on October 18, 1972, 
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from 11 to 11 :21 a.m. “I will go to AG first, but I thought I should 
call on you first,” the idea to be to let me know one of the lawyers had 
met with Silbert and had asked a few questions — then he says here, 
we have documented the answers to the questions to the assistant U.S. 
attorney. I didn’t ask him what the questions were. 

Mr. Hogan. That is the same subject, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gray. There is the memorandum. [See p. 255.] 

Mr. Nedzi. When he asked you not to interview Mr. Wagner was 
there any conversation at all about why ? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir, I don’t even know who Mr. Wagner is except by 
reading about him in the newspapers he was supposed to be the aide 
to General Cushman. When Dick Helms called me and made that 
request I just said, “Fine,” and I gave the orders, turned right around 
and pushed the button, and Mr. Felt wrote an FBI memorandum 
on it. 

Mr. Nedzi. You just had no curiosity in this respect to determine 
whether this was a legitimate request ? 

Mr. Gray. Not when the Central Intelligence Agency is asking me 
to do that. I didn’t do it, Mr. Chairman. I wouldn’t do it. I didn’t 
think to do it. 

Mr. Nedzi. You say you wouldn’t do it. Do you think it would be 
improper ? 

Mr. Gray. I wouldn’t want to poke in his operations any more than 
I want him to poke into my operations. 

Mr. Nedzi. He is poking into your operations by making this kind 
of request ? 

Mr. Gray. That is right, he was. At that point in time when he called 
on me on that, I had absolutely no reason. I didn’t even question him 
on October 18 when he came into my office and sat down and told me 
why not give him a little memorandum on it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any further questions, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Hebert. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hogan? 

Mr. Hogan. No, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Thank you, Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Gray. Thank you. 

Mr. Nedzi. The committee will stand recessed, subject to the call of 
the Chair. 

[Whereupon, at 1 :14 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, subject to the 
call of the Chair.] 

[The following statement was supplied for the record :] 
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RESPONSE OF L. PATRICK GRAY, III, TO 
MEMORANDA OF LT. GENERAL VERNON A. WALTERS. U.S.A. 

I. WALTERS MEMORANDUM #1 JUNE 28, 1972 RE THE 

MEETING OF JUNE 23. 1972 IN EHRLICHMAN’S OFFICE 

Paragraph 3 

The statement attributed to Director Helms is substan- 
tially correct although I do not recall, and my contemporaneous 
handwritten note does not reflect, the same degree of detail. 

After being briefed by Mr. Charles W. Bates, Assistant Director, 
General Investigative Division, FBI, at 5:00 p.m. on Thursday, 

June 22, 1972, regarding the latest developments in the case, I 

4 

telephoned Mr. Richard Helms, Director, CIA, and spoke to him at 
5:23 p.m. (Exhibit 1.) I told him of our thinking that we may be 
poking into a CIA operation and asked if he could verify or deny 
this. He said he had been meeting on this very day with his men, 
that they knew the people involved, that they cannot figure out 
this one, and that there is no CIA involvement. (Exhibit 2.) 

Paragraph 4 

I did not talk with Mr. Haldeman about the Watergate 
investigation at any time except during my confirmation hearings 
in 1973, at the request of Senator Kennedy. After several attempts 
to reach him, I talked to Mr. Haldeman by telephone to ask whether 
Mr. Dean had shown Mr. Haldeman copies of the FBI reports of inter- 
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view which I had furnished Mr. Dean. Mr. Haldeman told me he had 
not seen the interview reports or any FBI reports and I so reported 
to Senator Kennedy. In my telephone calls and meetings with Mr. 

Dean from June 21 through June 23 v 1972 (Exhibits 1, 3, 4), I am 
fairly certain that 1 talked with him about the various theories 
that we in the FBI were discussing concerning the Watergate inci- 
dent which speculated that it was a CIA covert operation, or a 
Cuban right wing operation, or a political operation or any combi- 
nation of these. In the course of these conversations and meetings, 
Mr. Dean raised the prospect that if we persisted in our efforts to 
Investigate the Mexican money chain we could uncover or become 
involved in CIA operations. These may not have been his exact 
words but this was the thought. I remember telling Mr. Dean in one 
of these early telephone calls or meetings that the FBI would have 
to pur sue all leads unless we were told by CIA that there was a 
CIA Interest or involvement In this case. I may very well have 
told Mr. Dean of my telephone call with Helms on June 22, 1972 at 
5:23 p.m. in which Helms stated to me there was no CIA involvement, 
but I cannot be sure. 

Paragraph 6 

My records show that the meeting between General Walters 
and me was arranged by his secretary calling my secretary at 1:56 p.m. 
on June 23, 1972 and not through a conversation between General 
Walters and me. (Exhibits 4 and 5.) I did not speak to General 
Walters about arranging the appointment. 
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II. WALTERS MEMORANDUM #2 JUNE 28, 1972 RE 

. ^ THE MEETING OF JUNE 23, 1972 IN GRAY'S OFFICE 

Paragraph 2 

I have no recollection whatever of General Walters 
informing me at this meeting that he was coming to me after 
talking to the "White House** or that he had talked to the **White 
House" at all. 

As I have testified, there is no question that I knew 
from at least one of the telephone conversations with Mr. Dean on 
June 23, 1972 that General Walters would be coming to see me that 
afternoon. I do not recall General Walters telling me that he was 
aware of my conversation of the previous day with Director Helms 
but he may have done so. 

My recollection of General Walters' comments at this 
meeting with respect to FBI impact on CIA operations is that, as 
General Walters indicates in Paragraph 3, if the FBI investigation 
into the Mexican money chain continued it could uncover CIA assets 
or resources which I took to mean covert CIA operations. I do 
remember that we discussed the FBI-CIA Agreement. Although I had 
not seen or read this Agreement it seemed perfectly logical to me 
that we were not going to interfere with or expose the operations 
of one another. 

With respect to General Walters' statement, "His [Gray's] 
problem was how to low key this matter now that it was launched", 

I may have said words to this effect to let him know that we would 
handle the CIA aspects of this matter with kid 'gloves. I can state 
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categorically, however, that any sentiment of that kind expressed 
by me was an effort by me to abide by the ClA-FBI Agreement and 
related solely to the possibility of exposing CIA covert activities 
in the pursuit of our investigation into Mexico. This sentiment, 
if expressed, could in no way have related to any effort by me or 
the FBI to "low key" the Watergate investigation generally. 

In fact, the FBI did not low key the Watergate investiga- 
tion generally and instructions were issued at the outset of the 
investigation and regularly thereafter to ensure that this case 
was handled as a major case under the immediate supervision of the 
Special Agent in Charge of each Field Office to which investigative 
leads were referred by the Washington Field Office or any other 
Field Office setting out leads to be pursued. 

I may have mentioned the $89,000.00 to General Walters. 

I do not remember, but, if I did, I would have talked in terms of 
4 checks in this total amount (not "a check") simply because 4 
checks were involved. I probably also spoke of the name Ogarrio 
simply because these two men, Mr. Ogarrio and Mr. Dahlberg, were 
always associated in my mind with the $89,000.00 in 4 checks 
(Ogarrio) and with the $25,000.00 in one cashier's check (Dahlberg) 
which were traced to the bank account of Bernard Barker. 

Paragraph 3 

It is certainly possible that in the course of my conver- 
sation with General Walters I may have expressed the thought that 
the Watergate case was a "hot potato" for a netf acting director 
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and the FBI in an election year, and for the President too. I know 
that I expressed this thought to many people at various times. 
"Watergate is just what I needed" was a refrain I know I struck with 
friends on numerous occasions. General Walters' references to "He 
[Gray] would see what he could do", and "he... [Gray] would have to 
study the matter and see how it could best be done", could only relate 
to my admitted desire to pursue this investigation without compromising 
CIA assets and resources. In no way, shape or form did I say or seek 
to imply to General Walters, or to anyone else for that matter, that 
the FBI investigation would be other than aggressive and thorough. 

The only conceivable, limited exception was the alleged national 
security considerations being presented to me by General Walters and 
Mr. Dean which, as the record will show, brought about a delay in the 
Interview of several persons for a period of ten days to two weeks. 

As a matter of fact, and as my testimony makes clear in more 
detail, the FBI continued to probe the Mexican money chain and the 
Dahlberg relationship during this period that the personal interview 
with Mr. Ogarrio was being held in abeyance and Mr. Dahlberg was 
evading us as we tried to interview him. 

I did call Mr. Dean just as soon as General Walters left 
my office. I am sure that the purpose of the call was to tell him 
of the visit of General Walters and to tell him of the report made 
to me that if the FBI pushed our Investigation south of the border 
we could uncover CIA covert operations. 

Paragraph 4 ' 

I have no recollection whatever of General Walters making any 

i 

statement to the effect that his "job had been an awkward one". 
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III. WALTERS MEMORANDUM #5 JUNE 29, 1972 RE HIS 

MEETING WITH JOHN DEAN ON JUNE 28. 1972 AT 11;30 A.M. 

Paragraph 2 

"He [Dean] said that the Director’s meeting with Patrick 
Gray. FBI Director, was cancelled and that John Ehrlichman had sug- 
gested that Gray deal with me instead. 11 

In the telephone conversation I had with John Ehrlichman 
at 11:17 a.m. on June 28, 1972 (Exhibit 6), I do not remember any 
such direction from him to deal with General Walters Instead of 
Director Helms. I cannot deny that he may have said it to me, I 
simply do not remember that it was said. As 1 have testified this 
was a call in which Mr. Ehrlichman abruptly instructed me to cancel 
a meeting I had scheduled with Director Helms and General Walters. 

I remember distinctly saying to Mr. Ehrlichman, "Who is going to 
make the decisions regarding the interviews to be conducted" , and 
he said, "You do". The context, of course, was interviews with per- 
sons with alleged CIA or national security implications. I did not 
advise or inform Mr. Dean of Mr. Ehrlichman 1 8 telephone conversa- 
tion with me at 11:17 a.m. or my subsequent call to Director Helms 
at 11:23 a.m. that same day cancelling the meeting. (Exhibit 6.) 

Paragraph 7 

"After a moment’s thought he [Dean] said that he felt that 
Gray’s cancellation of his appointment with Director Helms might 
well be reversed in the next few hours." 

I have no idea what Mr. Deem may have meant by such a remark. 
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IV. WALTERS MEMORANDUM #6 JULY 5, 1972 RE HIS TELE 

PHONE CALL FROM GRAY AT 5;50 P.M. ON THE SAME DAY 


As I have testified, I telephoned General Walters on 
Wednesday, July 5, 1972 at 5:54 p.m. and told him that I would need 
a request in writing rather than a verbal request to continue to 
refrain from interviewing Mr. Ogarrio and Mr. Dahlberg because of 
CIA interest in them. My Notes of this conversation, made immedi- 
ately after the call, read as follows: 

"7-5-72 Wed 

"TCT General Walters 5^ 

"(Dick Walters) 

"1. I will need a request in 

writing rather than the verbal 
request to refrain from inter- 
viewing Ogarrio and Dahlberg 
because of CIA interest 

"2. Position of developing investigation 
indicates there is CIA involvement 
in that some of these men have been 
used by CIA in part & there is 
indication some are currently 
being used; there is the dollar 
chain either CIA or political ; I do 
not want to uncover and surface 
a CIA national security operation 
in pursuing these leads, but I 
must for the record have in writing 
from CIA a request to refrain on 
the basis of national security matters 
or I must proceed. 

"3. He stated that he would respond 
not later than 10 AM tomorrow. 

"4. I said that I would order the 

interviews if I did not have the 
writings by 10 AM. 


"Gave above info to JWD 6:00 P 
WMF to 
CWB 6 : 10 P" 

(Exhibit 7) 
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With respect to General Walters' statement that I told 
him that "the pressures" on me "to continue the investigation were 
great" I am quite certain that I did not so express myself. It is 
entirely possible, however, that on the limited question of the 
alleged impact of the investigation on CIA /national security mat- 
ters, the only topic General Walters and I were discussing, I may 
have expressed the thought that the leads to Messrs. Ogarrio and 
Dahlberg were clear and that their interviews were a necessity 
which only the clearest expression of national security interest 
should prevent and that the FBI, for the sake of its own integrity, 
would refrain from conducting the interviews only if we received 
such a written request from the CIA. 

With respect to General Walters 1 statement that "He [Gray] 
had talked to John Dean", while I have no specific recollection of 
telling General Walters that I had talked to John Dean it is entire- 
ly likely that I did tell General Walters that I had informed Mr. 
Dean that the FBI was going to interview Messrs. Ogarrio and 
Dahlberg unless we had a writing from the CIA requesting that we 
not do so. As I have testified I believe it quite likely that I 
so informed Mr. Dean in one of several telephone calls during the 
afternoon of July 3. (Exhibit 8.) 
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V. WALTERS MEMORANDUM #7 JULY 6, 1972 RE 

MEETING WITH GRAY AT 10:05 A.M. ON JULY 6, 1972 

My recollection of this meeting differs in several 
respects from General Walters 1 . I recall his delivery to me of a 
memorandum, discussed in more detail below, which disclaimed any 
CIA interest in Messrs. Ogarrio and Dahlberg. 

I recall his preoccupation with the fact that he was 
unable to give me a writing stating that there was such a CIA 
interest and his telling me that he would resign if he were asked 
or directed to give me such a writing. He reported this thought 
to me several times during our conversation. 

As I have testified, I recall that General Walters indi- 
cated a feeling of irritation and resentment at the extent to which 
White House aides had involved themselves in the question of CIA 
interest but I do not recall his giving me any details and I have 
absolutely no recollection of his disclosing to me that he had been 
instructed to bring a false report to me. I asked for no details. 

I, too, was concerned and disturbed at the contradictory 
reports I had been receiving from Director Helms, Mr. Dean and 
General Walters with respect to CIA interest and at the abrupt 
cancellation by Mr. Ehrllchman of the meeting I had scheduled with 
Director Helms and General Walters on June 28 and I undoubtedly so 
expressed myself to General Walters. 

My recollection is that he and I then engaged in a 
general discussion of the credibility and position of our respec- 
tive institutions in our society and of the need to ensure that 
this was maintained. Toward the end of the conversation, I recall 
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most vividly that General Walters leaned back in the red overstuffed 
leather chair in which he was sitting, put his hands behind his head 
and said that he had come into an inheritance and was not concerned 
about his pension, and was not going to let "these kids" kick him 
around any more. / 

We stood up together as he prepared to leave. I cannot 
recall which one of us suggested that we ought to call the President 
to tell him of this confusion and uncertainty that had been encoun- 
tered in determining CIA interest or no CIA Interest. I believe it 
was General Walters who suggested it first, because I can firmly 
recall saying to him, "Dick, you should call the President, you 
know him better than I." I believe he said, "No, I think you 
should because these are persons the FBI wishes to interview." We 
did not settle on who would make such a call and General Walters 
left . 

At 10:30 a.m. on Thursday, July 6, 1972, immediately 
following General Walters' departure from my office, I called 
Assistant Director Bates of the General Investigative Division, 
told him that I had received the CIA letter, that it was not per- 
tinent and that we should immediately interview Messrs. Ogarrlo 
and Dahlberg. (Exhibit 9, page 9.) 

In fact, as I believe I have testified, the FBI probed 
the fringes of the four Ogarrio checks and the Dahlberg check just 
as soon as these checks were found to have passed through Bernard 
Barker 's bank account in the Republic National Bank at Miami, 

Florida on June 21, 1972. We endeavored to interview Mr. Dahlberg 
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who for one reason or another continued to avoid us and we continued 
to check his toll call records until finally he was interviewed in 
early July. Legat, Mexico City, even though ordered not to inter- 
view Mr. Ogarrio personally, was instructed to conduct appropriate 
investigation at Banco Intemacional regarding the four Ogarrio 
checks. These orders to Legat, Mexico City were probably issued 
on June 23, 1972 and Miami Field Office was Instructed to mail 
photographs of the checks to Mexico City on June 24, 1972. 

(Exhibit 10.) 

On the evening of June 28, 1972 a cablegram was sent to 
Legat, Mexico City instructing him to interview Mr. Ogarrio con- 
cerning the four checks. I believe that this order was issued 
because of the phone calls I made to Director Helms on June 27, 

1972 asking if CIA had any interest in Manual Ogarrio and his reply 
that CIA had no interest. The order to Interview Mr. Ogarrio was 
cancelled at 8:15 a.m. on June 29, 1972 most probably as the 
result: of a phone call I received from Mt. Dean stating again that 
there was a national security interest or CIA interest in Mr. 

Ogarrio and that he should not be interviewed at this time. 

(Exhibits 12 and 13.) 

At 8:30 a.m. on June 29, 1972, Minneapolis Field Office 
was instructed to make no further attempts to interview Dahlberg 
but to continue to obtain toll call records. This order was 
undoubtedly issued as the result of a phone call received from 
Dean requesting that we hold off Interviewing Mr. Dahlberg for 
national security reasons or because of CIA interest in Mr. Dahlberg. 
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On June 27, 1972 in a telephone conversation with Mr. Dean I had 
said to him that if Mr. Dahlberg continued to evade us he would 
obviously be brought before the grand jury. (Exhibit 9, page 5, 
Exhibits 11, 12 and 13.) 

My response to the Walters memorandum is as follows : 

Paragraph 1 

a) 'The Memorandum which is attached 11 

I remember General Walters handing me the memorandum but 
I had recalled it as a single page memorandum. I now know that it 
was several pages in length. I know that I read it hurriedly and 
noted that there was no CIA interest in Messrs. Ogarrio and Dahlberg. 
Later on I sent the memorandum to Messrs. Felt and Bates to read 
just to be certain that I was correct in my interpretation. As I 
remember this, I did not send this document around by formal route 
slip but rather called Mr. Felt and told him I was sending it 
directly over to him with one of the men in my office and asked 
that he see to it that Mr. Bates read it. 

As indicated above, after General Walters left I ordered 
that Ogarrio and Dahlberg be interviewed immediately. 

b) "In all honesty I could not tell him to cease 
future investigations on the grounds that it would compromise the 
security interests of the U.S. Even less so could I write him a 
letter to this effect. 1 * 

We did not at any time discuss a curtailment of the 
entire investigation. In our telephone conversation on July 5 I 
had asked him specifically about Messrs. Ogarrio and Dahlberg and 
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had said to him that in interviewing them we did not want to 
uncover and surface a CIA national security operation. In our 
July 6 meeting I most definitely recall General Walters saying 
that he could not write a letter stating that our investigation 
of Ogarrio and Dahl berg would jeopardise national security. I 
distinctly remember that his Inability to write such a letter to 
the FBI was the strong central theme of his comments throughout 
the meeting. 

c) **He [Gray] himself had told Ehrlichman and 
Haldeman that he could not possibly suppress the investigation of 
this matter. ... 11 

I did not discus 8 the Watergate investigation with Haldeman 
at any time except that, as indicated on page 1 above, during my con- 
firmation hearings in 1973 at the request of Senator Kennedy I tele- 
phoned Mr. Haldeman to ask whether Mr. Dean had shown Mr. Haldeman 
copies of the FBI reports of interview. 

At no time did anyone ever order or request me to suppress 
this investigation. I was obviously aware of the "hot potato" 
aspect of the investigation, sensitive to any implication that the 
FBI would not do a thorough job and undoubtedly told any number of 
people, perhaps including Ehrlichman and certainly including Dean, 
that the FBI would follow its leads wherever they led. 

I was saying privately as well as publicly, and I may have 

told General Walters, that there was just no way to stop or divert 

an FBI investigation once it began. I was making the point publicly 

0 

in response to press inquiries that no one man could do it and to 
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control an FBI investigation would require control of too many 
people from the Attorney General down to the Case Agents. I also 
was saying at this time and later that even if an attempt were made 
to control and direct an FBI investigation, the details of such an 
effort would leak. And in this connection I probably mentioned to 
General Walters my Saturday, June 24, 1972 meeting with our 
Washington Field Office Agents on the subject of alleged leaks of 
FBI information. 

Paragraph 2 

My recollection of the substance of this aspect of the 
conversation is different from General Walters. I have no recol- 
lection of being told by General Walters that he and Director Helms 
had met with White House staff assistants and that General Walters 
had been directed to tell me that pursuit of the investigation 
would uncover CIA covert operations. I have absolutely no recol- 
lection of any kind of being told by General Walters that he had 
been Instructed by White House aides to bring a false tale to me 
concerning CIA interest and that he had in fact done so on June 23. 
I am sure that if General Walters had told me this I would remember 
it. Indeed, I was shocked when I first read newspaper accoiaits in 
May 1973 apparently based on this memorandum. I have no recollec- 
tion of General Walters mentioning any visits or discussions with 
Mr. Dean. 

As I have already indicated, I do remember that he 
repeatedly stated his inability to write a letter indicating that 
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the CIA had an interest in Messrs. Ogarrio and Dahlberg and that he 
would resign if directed to do so. I am quite certain that he 
spoke of such a course as dangerous to the President and, although 
I do not recall his use of the phrase "mortal wound", I know that 
I used it in my subsequent conversation with the President and it 
seems to me quite likely that I picked up the phrase from General 
Walters • 


Paragraph 3 

a) Attorney General Kleindienst 
Never did I have any occasion to say to the Attorney 
General that I could not suppress the investigation within the FBI. 
And I certainly do not believe I said this to General Walters. I 
had no reason to do so. Again I believe that General Walters may 
be confusing my possible references to my public remarks and my 
thoughCs that to control an investigation of the FBI, one would 
have to control everyone involved from the Attorney General down 
to the Case Agent. My contacts with Mr. Kleindienst were extremely 
limited throughout the investigation, never involved discussion of 
its details and always assumed that the investigation would be full 
and thorough. In fact at the outset of the investigation I had a 
telephone conversation with Mr. Kleindienst in which we explicitly 
agreed that this should be a vigorous investigation. I may very 
well have mentioned this to General Walters. 
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b) '"He [Gray] had told Ehrlichman and Haldeman that 
he would prefer to resign, but his resignation would raise many 
questions that would be detrimental to the President's interests." 

I have no recollection whatever of having made this state- 
ment to General Walters. I certainly never made such a statement 
to either Mr. Ehrlichman or Mr. Haldeman. I had so expressed 
myself to my own people within the FBI in the context of our dis- 
cussions of our determination to proceed to interview Messrs. 

Ogarrlo and Dahlberg unless we received a written statement of CIA 
interest. A narrative memorandum prepared by Assistant Director 
Bates of the General Investigative Division recounts a meeting 
between Mr. Felt, Mr. Bates and me on June 28, 1972: "I [Mr. 

Bates] pointed out that under no circumstances should we back off 
of any investigation at the request of CIA without forcing them to 
reveal completely their interest in this matter. Mr. Felt and I 
both pointed out that the FBI's reputation was at stake as well as 
Mr. Gray's position; that we did not feel we should hold back under 
any circumstances unless the reasons therefore were publicly 
expressed. Mr. Gray made it plain that he would not hold back the 
FBI in this investigation at anyone's request, including the 
President of the U.S., and if he were ordered to do so he would 
resign." (Exhibit 9, page 6.) It is certainly possible that I 
discussed this conversation with Mr. Felt and Mr. Bates with 
General Walters in the context of his telling me that if he were 
directed to write a letter asserting CIA interest in Messrs. 

Ogarrio and Dahlberg he would resign. 
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c) **He [Gray] was prepared to let this go to 
Ehrlichman. to Haldeman. or to Mitchell for that matter . 11 

I have no recollection whatever of mentioning specific 
names and do not believe that I did but it is certainly possible 
that I told General Walters that I would take the investigation 
wherever it led. 

d) fl He [Gray] felt it important that the President 
should be protected from his would-be protectors. He had explained 
this to Dean as well as Haldeman and Ehrlichman ." 

It is possible that I expressed the sentiment contained 
in the first quoted sentence in the context of responding to the. 
general expressions of irritation at White House aides I heard from 
General Walters. I could not have told him that I "explained this" 
to Dean, Haldeman and Ehrlichman because I never expressed such a 
sentiment to any of them. I had said to Dean on several occasions 
that the FBI would investigate the case no matter how high it led 
and may well have told that to General Walters . 

e) "He said he was anxious not to talk to Mitchell 
because he was afraid that at his confirmation hearings he would 

be asked whether he had talked to Mitchell about the Watergate case 
and he wished to be in a position to reply negatively . " 

It is quite possible that I expressed myself along these 
lines. If I did I am sure that it was in the context of our dis- 
cussion about expressing our concerns to the President, particularly 
who, if not the President himself, could be talked to. 
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f ) "He [Gray] said he would like to talk to the 
President about it but he [Gray] feared that a request from him 
to see the President would be misinterpreted by the media. 11 

My recollection concerning our conversation about talking 
to the President is recorded above and I recall nothing further, 
but it is possible that I did state that I believed a request by 
me to see the President would be misinterpreted by the media. 

g) "I said that if I were directed to write a letter 
to him saying that future Investigation of this case would jeopar- 
dize the security of the U.S. and covert operations of the Agency. 

I would ask to see the President and explain to him the disservice 
I thought this would do to his interests. The potential danger to 
the President of such a course far outweighed any protective aspects 
it might have for other figures in the White House and I was quite 
prepared to resign myself on this issue. Gray said he understood 
this fully and hoped I would stick to my guns. I answered him I 
would . 11 

As stated above, I absolutely do not recall General Walters 
saying or implying that White House aides had directed him to write 
a letter falsely claiming CIA interest but the general thoughts in 
this excerpt about "danger to the President" and "disservice" to 
the President^ interests if General Walters were to be directed to 
write such a letter are what I recall as being part of the general 
discussion General Walters and I engaged in. 
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Paragraph 5 

I probably did a ay to General Walters that the facts 
would com out eventually as I always believed they would. But 
I would have bad no reason to tell him that I did not believe I 
could sit on this matter. For the fact was that we were not 
sitting on it; we were investigating it on a high priority basis. 

I may again have told him that there was no way for any one nan 
or group of men to control an FBI Investigation even if one wished 
to do so. 
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VI. WALTERS MEMORANDUM #8 — JULY 13, 1972 RE 

MEETING WITH GRAY AT 2:15 P.M. ON JULY 13. 1972 

Before responding to the points raised in General Walters 1 
memorandum of July 13, it seems appropriate, for context’s sake, to 
record the substance of my actions following General Walters’ 
departure from my office on July 6, 1972, the details of which I 
have already testified about. 

After General Walters left the office I sat at my desk 
quietly and mulled over our conversation. I was confused, uncertain 
and uneasy. I was concerned enough to believe that the President 
should be informed. 

I decided to call Clark MacGregor to request that he 
inform the President of what I would tell him. I decided on Mr. 
MacGregor because I knew he was close to the President and had his 
confidence. 

I called via the White House switchboard at 10:47 a.m. 
on Thursday, July 6, 1972 and it was reported to me that Mr. 
MacGregor was out. I spoke to Miss Jablonski at San Clemente, 
California. I told her that I had some important information to 
give to Mr. MacGregor regarding Watergate. 

At 10:51 a.m., Thursday, July 6, 1972, Mr. MacGregor 
returned the call and I told him that Dick Walters and I were 
uneasy and concerned about the confusion that existed over the 
past two weeks in determining with certainty whether there was or 
was not CIA interest in people that the FBI wishes to interview in 
connection with the Watergate investigation. These of course are 
not my exact words but they do express the thoughts that I conveyed 


to him. 
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Again, although these are not the exact words, I also 
conveyed to him the thought that I felt that people on the White 
House staff were careless and indifferent in their use of the CIA 
and the FBI . I also expressed the thought that this activity was 
injurious to the organizations, the CIA and the FBI, and that 
these White House staff people were wounding the President. 

I asked if he would please inform the President and it 
is my best recollection that he said he would handle it. 

At 11:28 a.m. on Thursday, July 6, 1972, the President 
called to express his congratulations to the FBI and to ask that 
I express his congratulations to the Agents in San Francisco who 
did such a great job in terminating the hijacking there yesterday 
by the Yugoslav hijackers. I thanked the President and then said 
to him, and to the very best of my recollection these are the words 

‘to. President, there is something I want to speak 
to you about. 

"Dick Walters and I feel that people on your staff 
are trying to mortally wound you by using the CIA and 
FBI and by confusing the question of CIA interest in, 
or not in, people the FBI wishes to interview. 

"I have just talked to Clark MacGregor and asked 
him to speak to you about this." 

There was a slight pause and the President said, "Pat, you just 

continue to conduct your aggressive and thorough investigation." 

Following this conversation I experienced no further con- 
cerns of this kind. I believed that if there was anything to the 
concerns I expressed to the President or to Mr. MacGregor that I 
would hear further in the matter. I did not. 
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My response to General Walters' memorandum is as 

follows : 

Paragraph 1 

Correct. He entered at 2:16 p.m. and left at 2:31 p.m. 

Paragraph 2 

Until I recently saw a copy of a memorandum with my hand- 
writing on it, '^Received 2:15 p.m., 7-12-72, from LGEN WALTERS", at 
the United States Attorney's Office I had no recollection or 
remembrance of a delivery of this memo. I still do not recall 
noting its contents at the time. I am told that the original of 
this memo was found in my safe after I left. I probably gave it to 
my secretary to put in the safe after General Walters left. It is 
also possible that I may have had this hand-carried to Messrs. Felt 
and Bates as I did the July 6, 1972 memo that General Walters 
brought to me. 

Paragraph 3 

a) "He thanked me and said that this case could 
not be snuffed out and it would lead quite high politically. " 

I do not remember how or why this subject could have come 
up at this meeting. In any event I could not have said, "it would 
lead quite high politically", because I had no basis for such a 
belief. I suppose I could have speculated that "it could lead 
quite high politically" or stated that in a case of this nature 
there is no telling where leads might run. I do not remember any 
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part of the conversation which might have caused me to be talking 
about "snuffing" out the case. After the July 6, 1972 writing was 
delivered to me and I ordered the immediate interview of Messrs. 
Ogarrio and Dahlberg, we had no problems with ClA interest, or 
non-interest, in our prospective interviewees. 

b) "Dahlberg was in the clear. He had gotten the 
check from Maurice Stans and had deposited it in the Mexican 
bank." 

I do not remember talking to him about the Dahlberg 
check. He may have asked me. In any event if we did discuss it, 

I could not have made these statements. The facts were that Mr. 
Dahlberg when interviewed told us that he had collected these 
monies in Boca Raton and had turned them over to Mr. Stans and did 
not know what happened to them thereafter. These funds, to the 
best of our knowledge in the FBI, were never deposited in the 
Mexican bank and Stans did not give the check to Mr. Dahlberg. 

Mr. Dahlberg gave the check to Stans. 

I do not recall discussing this with General Walters, 
but, if I did, I would certainly have discussed it on a factual 
basis. I think he was just mixed up in writing or dictating his 
memo simply because he was not as familiar with the facts in these 
particular transactions as I was . I may very well have told him 
it was undoubtedly a political contribution or it was political 
money. All along we in the FBI thought this to be a CIA covert 
operation, a CIA money chain, a political operation, a political 
money washing operation or a combination thereof. 
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c) "Last Friday, the President had called him to 
congratulate him on the FBI action which had frustrated the air- 
plane hijacking in San Francisco. Towards the end of the conversa- 
tion the President asked him if he had talked to me about the 
case. Gray replied that he had. The President then asked him vhat 
his recommendation was in this case. Gray had replied that the 
case could not be covered up and it would lead quite high and he 
felt that the President should get rid of the people that were 
involved. Any attempt to Involve the FBI or the CIA in this case 
could only prove a mortal wound (He used my words.) and would 
achieve nothing. The President then said, "Then, I should get 
rid of whoever is involved no matter how high? 1 Gray replied that 
that was his recommendation. The President then asked what I 
thought and Gray said that my views were the same as his. Hie 
President took it well and thanked Gray," 

The President spoke to me at 11:23 a.m. on Thursday, 

July 6, 1972. I have recorded above my entire recollection of the 
call. 

With regard to General Walters 1 version of my conversation 
with the President, I have to say that it does not square with my 
memory of what I said to the President or what I said to General 
Walters about the call from the President. At this July 12, 1972 
meeting with General Walters it is my best recollection that I 
merely said to him that I had spoken to the President last week on 
the subject we discussed when the President called to congratulate 
us on a hijacking. I certainly do not remember discussing the con- 
versation other than to tell him just what I had said to the President. 
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I am quite positive that I did not say to the President 
that the case could not be covered up, and I have no recollection 
whatever of telling him that it would lead quite high, and that I 
felt the President should get rid of the people who were involved. 
And I am just as positive that I did not make such remarks to 
General Walters. I probably did tell General Walters that on several 
occasions 1 had told John Dean that this investigation would have to 
expose whoever is involved no matter how high it reached, that Mr. 
Dean had responded "No matter how high?" and that I said "Yes, no 
matter how high." Perhaps General Walters has confused my conversa- 
tions with Mr. Dean with my conversation with the President. 

The only response by the President I now recall or have 
ever recalled to my remarks was that we should continue our thorough 
and aggressive investigation. 

d) "Later on that day. Gray had talked to Dean and 
repeated the conversation to him. Dean had said. 'Okay 1 . Gray 
had heard no more on the subject. He asked whether the President 
had spoken to me and I said that he had on another matter, but had 
not brought up this matter with me." 

I could not have said that I talked to Mr. Dean and 
repeated the conversation to him. I did not at any time tell Mr. 

Dean that I had spoken to the President. My logs, moreover, show 
no calls to or from Dean and no visits with Dean from July 6, 1972 
through July 11, 1972. 

I did ask General Walters if the President had spoken to 
him about my call. He said he had talked to the President but not 
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on this subject. I did tell him that X had heard no more on the 
subject from anyone. 

Paragraph 4 

a) n Gray jhen said that the U.S. Attorney had sub- 
peonaed the financial records of the Committee to Re-elect the 
President. It had been suggested to him that he stop this. He 
replied that he could not. Whoever wanted this done should talk 
to the Attorney General to see if there was any legal way to do 
this. He could not. 1 ' 

I have absolutely no recollection of anyone ever contacting 
me to stop any subpoena. I believe I would recall such an event if it 
occurred. I would certainly have directed any such inquiries to the 
Attorney General, Assistant Attorney General or the United States 
Attorney^ I simply do not know how General Walters could have received 
this thought. It is possible that we could have been discussing a 
news story, if there was one, about the FBI not subpoenaing appropriate 
records. But I do not remember discussing this subject with General 
Walters . 

b) 'lie said that he had told the President in 1968 
that he should beware of his subordinates who would try to wear his 
Commander-in-Chief's stripes." 

I probably said this to General Walters because I had 
expressed this thought to the President in a letter to him just 
after his election in 1968. 

Paragraph 5 

I have no memory of again discussing with General Walters 
our respective resignations at this meeting. 
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VII. WALTERS MEMORANDUM #9 — JULY 28, 1972 RE 

MEETING WITH GRAY AT 11:00 A.M. ON JULY 28. 1972 

In General, I must state that I do not recall or remember 
the details of this meeting with any degree of precision. It is 
possible that I recounted the details of this meeting to Mr. Felt 
or to Mr. Bates and either one of them may have a memorandum in 
their files regarding it, or the FBI files may contain other 
relevant information on ,l Mr. Cleo n . 

I do know that I did have a telephone conversation with 
Mr. Helms regarding "Mr. Cleo" and this could very well have been 
the subject of a call I made to Mr. Helms on Thursday, July 27, 

1972 at 9:25 a.m. I am quite certain that I was told by Mr. 

Helms that ,, Mr. Cleo" was an electronics engineer for the CIA who 
had no connection with Watergate, but I am not certain that Mr. 
Helms and I discussed **Mr. Cleo" on July 27, 1972 at 9:25 a.m. 
even though I am quite certain that we did have the conversation 
regarding "Mr. Cleo". I just cannot be sure of the exact date and 
time. 

I do know that I discussed "Mr. Cleo" with Mr. Felt on 
Friday, July 21, 1972 along with three other matters in a meeting 
with him from 2:30 p.m. to 3:10 p.m. He may very well have notes 
on this discussion. Further, Mr. Parham of our Alexandria Field 
Office may be able to shed some light on his own inquiries re 
"Mr. Cleo". 

As to the specifics of paragraphs 2, 3 and 4 I have no 
recollection or memory of General Walters passing this kind of 
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information to me. Hunt's prior activities, whatever they were, 
did not have significance for me in relation to Watergate. 

I probably did ask General Walters if the President had 
called him, yet I have no specific recollection of doing so, nor 
do I recall his reply. 

At no time in any of my conversations with General 
Walters do I recall or remember saying to him that pressure had 
been brought to bear on me. Any possible reference to pressure" 
could only refer to the Mexican matter — the Barker, Ogarrio, 
Dahlberg dollars — and the asserted CIA /National Security 
dimension. The Dean calls were harassing and could be construed 
as "pressure", but I did not at the time view them as pressure but 
as harassment of a sort on the part of the Counsel to the President. 

General Walters and I may have been discussing the 
integrity and credibility of our two agencies and I could have told 
him that it began to look as If the Mexican money chain was also a 
political contribution chain from Texas contributors and that we 
were going to have to run it down in relation to the criminal 
investigation of the bugging of Democratic Headquarters. 

If General Walters told me that they intended to terminate 
the 965-9598 number it had no significance to me. I did not know 
anything about such a number and certainly would not have asked any 
questions about this number simply because I would have believed it 
to be a number associated with CIA operations and I would not have 
made any inquiries concerning this number. 

I could have said to General Walters, "This is a hell 
of a thing to happen to us at the outset of our tenure with our 
respective offices", although I do not remember saying it to him 
on this particular occasion. 



House op Representatives, 

Committee on Armed Services, 

Special Subcommittee on Intelligence, 

Washington, D.C., Thursday, June 7, 1973 . 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:03 a.m., in room 
2216, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Lucien N. Nedzi 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Nedzi. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Today we are continuing our inquiry into the CIA-Ellsberg Water- 
gate matter and have as our witness Mr. H. R. Haldeman, formerly 
of the White House staff; accompanied by counsel, Mr. Frank 
Strickler. 

Mr. Haldeman, would you stand and take the oath, please ? 

Do you swear that the testimony you are about to give in this hear- 
ing will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing out the truth, so 
help you God ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I do. 

Mr. Nedzi. If you have a statement you care to make, Mr. Haldeman, 
please do so, then we will get in some questions and answers. 

Mr. Haldeman. I do have a brief statement, Mr. Chairman, if that 
would be appropriate. 

Mr. Nedzi. You may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF H. R. HALDEMAN, FORMER WHITE HOUSE STAFF 
MEMBER, ACCOMPANIED BY FRANK STRICKLER, COUNSEL 

Mr. Haldeman. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I believe 
that the only area in which I can be helpful to you in your current 
investigation is with respect to the reported meeting of White House 
and CIA officials last June. 

On June 23, 1972, John Ehrlichman and I were requested by the 
President to meet with Director Richard Helms and Deputy Director 
Vernon Walters of the CIA. John Dean had reported to me that the 
FBI had requested guidance regarding some aspects of the Watergate 
investigation, and I advised the President of Mr. Dean’s report. He in 
turn asKed me to meet with Ehrlichman, Helms, and Walters. 

To the best of my recollection, the purpose of this meeting was 
fivefold : 

1. To ascertain whether there had been any CIA involvement in the 
Watergate affair; 

2. To ascertain whether the relation between some of the Watergate 
participants and the Bay of Pigs was a matter of concern to the CIA ; 

3. To inform the CIA of an FBI request for guidance regarding 
some aspects of the Watergate Investigation because of the possibility 
of CIA involvement, directly or indirectly ; 

4. To discuss White House concern regarding possible disclosure of 
non-Watergate-related covert CIA operations or other national se- 

(287) 
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curity activities that had been undertaken previously by some of the 

W 5 te T? a re^t C Waters to meet with Acting Director ^ 

FBI to express these concerns and to coordinate with j 

that the FBI’s area of investigation of the suspects not be expanded 
into unrelated matters which could lead to disclosure of their earlier 

national security and CIA activities. , 

The meetiing^ was held in Mr. Ehrlichman s office on the afternoon 
of June 23 and, to the best of my recollection, all of the above points 

were covered. , , , ^, T » • 

As I recall, Director Helms assured us that there was no CIA in- 
volvement in the Watergate and also that he had no concern from 
the CIA’s viewpoint regarding any possible connections of the 
Watergate personnel with the Bay of Pigs. 

I would like to insert here a point on the Bay of Pigs question 
because some question has arisen regarding the reason for reference 
to the Bay of Pigs at all in this. 

One point that was raised, as I indicated, at this meeting was the 
question of whether the relation between some of the Watergate 
participants and the Bay of Pigs was a matter of concern to the CIA. 

The reason for raising this point, as I understand it, was that sev- 
eral of the men that were arrested in the Watergate break-in, and Mr. 
Howard Hunt, who was later arrested but at that time whose name 
had been raised in connection with the Watergate break-in — several 
of these people had actually participated in the Bay of Pigs 


operation. , . 

Mr. Nedzi. On whose initiative was that point raised ? 

Mr. Haldeman. The point was raised by me under the overall in- 
structions I had from the President as to the five points to be cov- 
ered at the meeting. 

The reason for possible concern would be if the FBI investigation 
of these individuals led back to their Bay of Pigs involvement, and 
in the process uncovered information of concern to the CIA. 

I understand that there is or was considerable sensitivity at the CIA 
regarding the Bay of Pigs. For example, I have been told that Direc- 
tor Helms in 1971 asked the White House to assure that no material 
regarding the Bay of Pigs that was in the hands of the White House 
be given to Howard Hunt who was working at the White House at 
that time. 

And I read just recently that Howard Hunt is about to publish or 
has published recently a book on the Bay of Pigs, which would indi- 
cate the continuing interest on Mr. Hunt’s part at least in the Bay of 
Pigs. 

If there is some possible problem to the CIA regarding the Bay of 
Pigs, and apparently the President felt there was, then this investiga- 
tion did pose a potential problem, and that was the reason for the 
question of the Bay of Pigs being raised. 

Going back to my statement, Helms told us he had given this assur- 
ance to Gray directly. 

Walters agreed to meet with Gray as requested. I do not recall hav- 
ing any further communication or meeting with Walters, Helms or 
Gray on this subject. 
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I do not specifically recall the question of Mexican aspects, as they 
have been referred to, being discussed at this meeting, although I do 
not question General Walters’ report that this was covered. We did 
discuss the concern that, in the interest of national security and the 
former relationships of some of the principals with CIA, the FBI 
investigation be limited to the Watergate case specifically and not 
expanded into prior activities of the individuals involved. We did 
this in the full belief that we were acting in the national interest and 
with no intent or desire to impede or cover up any aspect of the Water- 
gate investigation itself. 

I do not recall any subsequent discussion with John Dean regarding 
this meeting. I do not recall any discussion at any time of a suggestion 
to involve the CIA in the Watergate matter except as described above. 
Specifically, I do not recall hearing of any idea of having CIA furnish 
bail or pay suspects’ salaries while in jail, using covert action funds. 

It must be understood that, at the time of our meeting with the CIA, 
June 23, we had only very sketchy knowledge of what and who were 
involved in the Watergate affair. We had no reason to believe that 
anyone in the White House was involved and no reason, therefore, 
to seek any coverup of the Watergate investigation from the White 
House. On the contrary, everyone m the White House was instructed 
to cooperate fully with the Watergate investigation — and, so far as 
I knew at the time, was doing so. 

At the same time, there was concern at the White House that activ- 
ities which had been in no way related to Watergate or to the 1972 
political campaign — and which were in the area of national security — 
would be compromised in the process of the Watergate investigation 
and the attendant publicity and political furor. Recent events have 
fully justified that concern — with the disclosure of the FBI wiretaps 
on press and NSC personnel, the details of the plumbers’ operation. 
I could add today, the release of the security material that the New 
York Times has published that they got out of John Dean’s safe 
deposit box. 

In summary, the meeting of June 23 with the CIA was held at the 
President’s request in the interest of national security. I do not believe 
there was any intention to coverup the Watergate. I do not believe 
there was any direct connection between this meeting and General 
Walters’ subsequent meetings with John Dean. I believe I acted prop- 
erly, in accord with the President’s instruction, and in the national 
interest. 

This statement is the same statement that I made before the Senate 
committee looking into this same matter. And when I met with them 
I also made the point that in reviewing the transcript of testimony 
before that committee by Ambassador Helms on May 16 I found two 
areas that required clarification. 

First, it should be emphasized that there was only one meeting in 
which Helms, Ehrlichman and I participated — the one on June 23— at 
which General Walters was also present. The other meetings to which 
General Walters refers in his affidavit and memorandums were between 
him and John Dean — and, as I stated above, I do not believe there was 
any direct connection between the June 23 meeting and the subsequent 
meetings. 
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Second, at the June 23 meeting there was no discussion, intimation, 
or feeler about the CIA taking any responsibility for the Watergate 
operation. 

I could say that Mr. Helms made that clear in his testimony before 
the Senate committee. 

I would be happy to answer any questions that the committee may 
have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Thank you. 

What kind of orders did you get from the President, Mr. Halde- 
man ? Could you be more specific than your statement? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes, sir. Can I give you a little narrative as to how 
it came about and I think that might be helpful. 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Haldeman. Either the evening of June 22 or the morning of 
June 23 — I believe it was the morning of June 23 — I was told by 
John Dean, who was in contact with the FBI and other investigating 
authorities on the Watergate matter 

Mr. Nedzi. When did he make the contact? 

Mr. Haldeman. I am not sure there was any act taken that made him 
the specific contact. He, as counsel to the President, had the liaison 
with the FBI, for legal liaison with the campaign committee, and for 
White House liaison on direct legal matters with the Justice 
Department. 

It was a natural outshoot of that that he had the responsibility and 
assumed it, and took it on, of dealing with Watergate matters as they 
arose. 

Mr. Nedzi. June 22 was the first time he contacted you with respect 
to this affair? 

Mr. Haldeman. No, sir. This was the first 

Mr. Nedzi. When was the first time? 

Mr. Haldeman. I am not sure. I am not sure. 

Mr. Nedzi. A day earlier, 2 days earlier, the day after it occurred, the 
day it occurred ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Some time earlier in that week, but I am not sure 
what day. I can’t give you a better time than that. 

I am not even sure what day of the week we are talking about — the 
17th was a Saturday, I guess, so the 23d would be a Saturday — the 23d 
would be Friday. 

I would imagine it was Monday or Tuesday that I had the first con- 
tact with Dean on this matter. 

Mr. Nedzi. It would be the 18th or 19th. What was the substance of 
that contact? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t recall, Mr. Chairman. I have no specific 
recollection of any points that had been raised. I tried to go back on 
these particular areas where questions have been raised, and lay out 
to the best of my recollection what specifically came up at what point 
in time. The first time any question of the CIA came up that I am 
aware of is in this meeting that I — I don’t know if it was a meeting — 
this conversation I had with Dean either the evening of the 22d or the 
morning of the 23d. 

At that time he indicated that the FBI was concerned and was seek- 
ing guidance regarding their investigation as it might pertain to the 
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CIA, The question had come up in their minds, apparently, that there 
may be some CIA involvement here. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was this in the morning, Mr. Haldeman? 

Mr. Haldeman. If it was on the 23d, it was the first thing in the 
morning. If it was on the 22d, it was in the evening. I believe it was 
the morning of the 23d, the first thing in the morning. 

Mr. Nedzi. Prior to your meeting with Walters and Helms? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes, this is what brought about the meeting with 
Walters and Helms. As a result of Dean raising this point, I reported 
this to the President when I met with him the morning of the 23d as 
one of a number of things that I had to review with the President 
that morning. 

The President, in response to that information from Dean that I 
had passed along, said, in effect, you and Ehrlichman get together 
with Helms and Walters and find out — and then he laid out these five 
points, raised these points — and it was carried out in that way. I’ve 
got to put it in context. This was not a formal or major action on the 
part of the President. It was one of a number of items that were re- 
viewed that morning with him, and one of a number of things that he 
gave me instructions to have done during that day. This would have 
been normal operating procedure. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Did you write down notes at that time, Mr. Halde- 
man, of the five points ? Is that your usual practice ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Well, I would sometimes make a general note and 
sometimes not, and I am not sure whether I did or not on that, but 
again, as I am saying, this is the best of my recollection of what the 
purpose of the meeting was. 

I do recall these points being raised as things that were to be cov- 
ered in this meeting. 

Mr. Nedzi. Don’t you ordinarily make notes when you get an assign- 
ment of this kind which requires certain things to be done? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes, I make general notes. And I probably did in 
this case. 

Mr. Nedzi. Those notes aren’t available, though ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Please proceed. 

Mr. Haldeman. All right. As a result of that instruction from the 
President we set up the meeting, and met with Helms and Walters that 
afternoon. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was the President’s instruction to you limited to these 
specific points ? Did you have any discussion with him whether there 
should be additional concerns, or whether there is no need to be con- 
cerned about some of these points ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No. As best I can recall, Mr. Chairman, this was a 
quick thing where the President said, you and John get together with 
them and find out whether there was any involvement in the Water- 
gate. Find out whether they have any concern about the Bay of Pigs 
and the fact that those people were involved. Tell them that the FBI 
has raised this question and is asking for guidance on it. Tell them 
that I am concerned, the White House is concerned, about the ques- 
tion of getting in — of the investigation getting into non-Watergate- 
related aspects of that prior activity, or activities of these individuals 
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and ask Walters to meet with Gray and coordinate this and work it 
out. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he indicate anyone else had suggested these con- 
cerns to him ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was he reading from notes of his own at any time? 

Mr. Haldeman. No, I think this was just his spontaneous reaction 
to the point I had raised with him, that John Dean had told me that 
the FBI was concerned about this question of impingement. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any concern about the Mexican aspects? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t recall that, as I have stated here. I can’t 
deny the possibility, because I have great respect for General Walters’ 
ability. 

Mr. Nedzi. Everybody else recalls the Mexican aspect. 

Mr. Haldeman. I realize that. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. I think another point is, did the President bring 
up to you any aspect of Mexican covert activities that might be 
shown? 

Mr. Haldeman. As I say, Congressman, I have no recollection of 
the Mexican aspect. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. There were two different meetings we are talking 
about. One was the meeting where you got the instructions from the 
President, later there was the meeting where you relayed those in- 
structions on to the CIA people. At either meeting was there ref- 
erence you can recall to the Mexican-CIA covert activities being 
compromised? 

Mr. Haldeman. That is right. I just don’t recall that. 

Mr. Nedzi. This conversation, or this order to you from the Presi- 
dent, was only in the presence of the two of you gentlemen ? 

Mr. Haldeman. That is correct. 

Mr. Nedzi. Following that conversation, what did you do ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I am not sure how the meeting was set up, but I, in 
some way, had that meeting set up, and I have been asked what the 
steps were and I just don’t know, I don’t know whether my office set 
it up or whether I may have called Ehrlichman from the President’s 
office or from my office and asked him to set it up. I am not sure. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why would Ehrlichman be involved ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I am not sure. 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you speculate for our benefit ? 

Mr. Haldeman. The only reason would be that Ehrlichman had 
been involved and had been in charge of the earlier activity of these 
people — some of these people — in regard to what is now known as 
the ‘‘plumbers’ operation,” and that that was one of the areas of con- 
cern here. I think that Ehrlichman may have been at least peripherally 
involved in a review of security materials, Bay of Pigs kind of things, 
and earlier events that were being summarized as a part of an overall 
security review, security classification review, and review of leaking 
of national security documents, and that sort of thing that had been 
going on at the White House at an earlier time. 

In other words, he was involved in some of the areas of leaking of 
national security material, disclosure of national security material, 
and I think because the concern that was involved here was one re- 
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lated to that, that it seemed logical to the President to have Ehrlich- 
man in the meeting. 

Mr. Nedzi. Doesn’t that contradict your statement on page 3 where 
you said “We had no reason to believe anyone in the White House 
was involved”? 

Mr. Haldeman. No, sir; that was involved in the Watergate. 

Mr. Nedzi. That is what we are talking about, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. What are we talking about ? 

Mr. Haldeman. We are talking about the concern that investigating 
the Watergate, investigating beyond Watergate-related activities oi 
the individuals and into other nonrelated activities of those same 
people. 

Mr. Nedzi. Still talking about people being involved in the Water- 
gate affair, though. 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes; but the area of concern was not whether those 
people were involved in the Watergate. That, I guess, wasn’t a legally 
established fact but it already was an apparent fact. 

Mr. Nedzi. In setting up the meeting, did you tell Ehrlichman of 
what the President’s instructions were ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t recall that I did, other than to say that the 
President asked me to meet with Helms and Walters. 

I am not sure — I am not sure whether I discussed the points that 
were to be raised at the meeting with him prior to the meeting or not. 
I don’t know whether we were in touch prior to the meeting. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why would the President ask both Helms and Walters 
to attend the meeting at this time ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I am not sure. 

Mr. Nedzi. Helms was the Director. 

Mr. Haldeman. That is right. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any explanation of why both of them 
should be called ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No. I don’t think it is surprising that they would 
be. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why was Walters the one to whom instructions were 
given ? 

Mr. Haideman. I don’t know that, either. And, again, I don’t think 
it is surprising that he was. This was not — as I tried to characterize, 
the meeting with the President was not a long, carefully thought out 
development of instructions to me. It was his reaction — quick re- 
action — to a point that I had raised with him, and his instructions to 
me as to the steps to take in response to that. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did you tell Helms and Walters at the time of 
the meeting? 

Mr. Haldeman. I have tried as best I can to lay that out in the 
statement that I have made. In other words, I reviewed these five 
points with them. That is the best I can recall. 

Mr. Nedzi. How long was the meeting? 

Mr. Haldeman. I am not sure. I think I have been told that, or 
someone else has testified it was about 20 minutes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is that sufficient time to cover all of these points? 
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Mr. Haldeman. Yes. It didn’t take much time. We weren’t trying 
to investigate anything. We were merely trying to make these points. 
It didn’t take very long to make the points, and it didn’t take Director 
Helms very long to give us the assurances in answer to the first two 
questions. And there wasn’t much to be covered on this beyond that 

Mr. Nedzi. You were clear in your mind they comprehended what 
you were telling them? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. You had the benefit of Mr. Helms’ testimony in the 
Senate committee. Did Mr. Helms at that time say there was some 
incoherent reference to Bay of Pigs? 

Mr. Haldeman. I have seen a report somewhere in which he said 
there was some incoherent reference to the Bay of Pigs, and that he 
said that he thought it was an euphemism. He didn’t say it at the 
meeting. I only read that somewhere. I am not sure where I read it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Quoting from page 194 of our record, “one of these 
points was some remarks that Mr. HAldeman made at the June 23 
meeting, a rather incoherent remark about the Bay of Pigs, and how 
further investigation would nm into the Bay of Pigs, and I recall quite 
clearly I said wc know the Bay of Pigs was a long time ago. I don’t 
care anything about the Bay of Pigs so don’t worry about the Bay of 
Pigs.” 

Is that an accurate statement of what occurred in your meeting with 
Mr. Helms? 

Mr. Haldeman. I would have no quarrel with that statement, ex- 
cept the incoherence. I didn’t intend to be incoherent in raising it. I 
don’t know that I was. I did raise the point of the Bay of Pigs. Di- 
rector Helms, to him it may have been an incoherent point. It was not 
to me, because it was a point I had been told to raise, and if I may 
say so, Mr. Chairman, I found Director Helms’ answer to that ques- 
tion to be a very fast — I would recall it pretty much as he character- 
ized it there, as quite a fast and in my opinion out of character with 
Dick Helms’ kind of an answer. He hit very hard on it. 

“I don’t care anything about the Bay of Pigs,” or something to that 
effect, and I found that sort of surprising because I didn’t know why 
the Bay of Pigs point was being raised here either. But his reaction 
to it being raised seemed to me to be more than routine reaction. 

Mr. Nedzi. You are somewhat confirming what he says on page 195 
when he said : 

Well this was not — when I said the remark was incoherent, I simply mean that 
because I really didn’t understand what he was talking about as far as the Bay 
of Pigs was concerned. I don’t know whether he really understood himself. He 
was making an aversion to It and I don’t know why he was doing It, and I don’t 
know to this day why. 

Mr. Haldeman. Well, I told you why. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you tell him ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Pardon me ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you tell him ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No, sir, he didn’t ask me why. He didn’t indicate to 
me at the meeting he didn’t understand why I was raising it. He, as I 
said, gave quite an abrupt and strong answer that “I have no concern 
with the Bay of Pigs.” No, I didn’t know much about this national se- 
curity investigation that was going on earlier. The leak investigation, 
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and the classification investigation and so on. I understand, and I 
think you can get more information from Mr. Ehrlichman on this point 
when he meets with you, because I think he has more firsthand knowl- 
edge, but I understand, as I indicated in this sort of addendum that I 
made to my statement, that back in 1971 when the White House was 
looking into the documentation of a number of CIA and other national 
security activities that were considered highly sensitive — these activi- 
ties of prior administrations as well as this administration — that Di- 
rector Helms had made quite a point of his concern that the informa- 
tion which the Agency was providing on the Bay of Pigs not be 
revealed to or made available to Howard Hunt, who we understood at 
the time was working at the White House. 

I think I can also say that there was — and this is just recollection, 
and you would have to confirm it from some other source — but that 
there was a concern — I believe General Taylor or somebody, the name 
Maxwell Taylor comes to mind, I think that is who it was — had been 
earlier commissioned to do a thorough study of the Bay of Pigs, and 
that study had for some reason disappeared and was not available at 
the time that materials were being assembled on some of these 
operations. 

That was a point of interest. I think — in other words, the only reason 
I am citing these is to try to, out of my rather sketchy knowledge of 
this area, try to be of some help in this question which I didn’t consider 
a sticky question or a matter of great concern until the questioning at 
the Senate committee, and the nature of your questioning here tnat 
obviously it is a matter that concerns you. 

I thought maybe some of these areas might be helpful in clearing 
that up. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Mr. Chairman, I wish we could get a little clearer 
chronology here of the events of that week. The break-in was on the 
17th, the publicity was Sunday, the 18th. Were there press accounts 
that some of the people involved had been connected with the CIA and 
the Bay of Pigs invasion, and was there any publicity at the time of 
the meeting on the 23d to the effect that funds had gone into a bank in 
Mexico, and had later been connected with Barker and the others? 
I don’t have that chronology. 

In other words, it would seem to me at the time of your meeting, 
that this was a later revelation — the Mexico aspect of it. I don’t think 
by that time, which was about 5 days after the publicity, there was yet 
any story about the fact that funds had been channeled through a bank 
in Mexico into a bank account by one of the parties arrested. 

Mr. Haldeman. I think that is correct. There had been publicity ? but 
I think — and Director Gray has met with this committee, I believe, 
hasn’t he ? 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Right. He had some knowledge of it? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes, when you go into this area, Director Gray, 
as I recall from reading other statements of his, I have not seen the 
transcripts of any of the testimony before this committee, but as I re- 
call, he or the Bureau was aware of the Mexican connection, as it has 
been called, prior to the action of the 23d. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Were you aware of it? 
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Mr. Haldeman. I don’t have a recollection that I was. That is the 
best answer I can give. 

Mr. Nedzi. When do you first recall knowing about this Mexican 
aspect? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t know. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was it last week ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Oh, no, it was back in that period of time, because 
there was publicity about it. If not before June 23d, somewhere not too 
long after June 23d, I believe. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Your first knowledge of it was when you read it in 
the papers? 

Mr. Haldeman. I am not sure of that. I am not sure of that I may 
have been told something about it before. I just don’t have a clear 
recollection. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever discuss the Mexican situation in that 
connection? 

Mr. Haldeman. With whom ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Anybody. 

Mr. Haldeman. I have no recollection of doing so. As I say, I can’t 
deny that that subject was included in the discussion on the 23d. I 
simply have no personal firsthand recollection that it was. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know Mr. Dahlberg ? 

Mr. Haideman. Do I know him ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Haldeman. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know of him ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I know of him, yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Through accounts other than newspaper accounts? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes. I have known that he was one, I think, regional 
finance chairman or something of that sort for the Beelection Com- 
mittee — the Finance Committee. 

Mr. Nedzi. You have never participated in any discussions with 
respect to him or any Mexican problems ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No, I don’t believe I have. 

Mr. Nedzi. You mentioned something earlier, Mr. Haldeman, that is 
of interest to the committee. When did Helms advise you or the White 
House that information about the Bay of Pigs was not to be given to 
Hunt? 

Mr. Haideman. I understand this was back in 1971. 

Mr. Nedzi. Pinpointing the date is of some consequence. 

Mr. Haideman. I understand that, sir, but I can’t do it. As I sug- 
gested, I think John Ehrlichman can give you a better rundown on 
that, because it was in relation to this project of classification of 
documents and leakage and so forth, and that is something with 
which he was familiar and I was not. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was it in the early part of the year ? 

Mr. Haldbman. I shouldn’t think so. I should think the latter part, 
but I don’t know. 

Mr. Nedzi. How did the information come to you ? 

Mr. Haldeman. From Mr. Ehrlichman in a general conversational 
sense. 

Mr. Nedzi. It didn’t come from Mr. Helms? 

Mr. Haldeman. No. That is why I tried to qualify what I was say- 
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ing as being — I will put it, what I told you in that regard is totally 
hearsay, and I was only raising it for guidance to direct the commit- 
tee to another source that I think could be more valuable on it. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the substance of your conversation with Mr. 
Dean on J une 22 or the the morning of June 23 ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Simply as I indicated, as I recall a brief report from 
him saying the FBI is concerned about where this investigation may 
lead and the problem of the CIA involvement with some of these peo- 
ple, and the possibility they may be getting into some CIA matters, 
and thev are asking for guidance on it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you be more specific than that? Was there anything 
more specific? 

Mr. Haldeman. Not that I can recall ; no. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did you take it they meant ? 

Mr. Haldeman. They were raising the question that there was a 
potentially sensitive area which, if they got into, could create prob- 
lems. I must say that that seems to be, that concern seems to be sub- 
stantiated not only by the developments here, but by the report I have 
also seen in testimony — and I think it has been in the press — that 
the CIA did formerly ask the FBI not to interview two specific indi- 
viduals because they were concerned, even after this expression of no 
concern and after, and as a result, wnen it finally was run out of this 
no concern that the FBI was then instructed to go ahead, as I under- 
stand, with their investigation without worrying about any crossing of 
CIA lines. 

Mr. Nedzi. Except that concern had nothing to do with uncovering 
covert assets, did it, the request of the CIA to the FBI ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t know. I have no idea. I don’t know what you 
mean by “covert assets.” I have heard that term, but I don’t know 
what it means. 

Mr. Nedzi. That is the rationale which General Walters used in ap- 
pealing to Mr. Gray to suspend FBI activities, or at least limit. 

Mr. Haldeman. Covert activities is the term I recall, or the term 
that I would think I probably used. I don’t know very much about 
the operation of the ClA, but I know they are engaged in covert 
activities. 

Mr. Nedzi. The request of CIA to FBI in order to not interview 
these two witnesses, didn’t have anything to do with uncovering covert 
activities, did it? 

Mr. Haldeman. I haven’t any idea. As I said, I have only seen refer- 
ence to that request. 

Mr. Nedzi. It is substantiated by this fact. My point is that fact 
doesn’t substantiate that. That was the concern of the CIA. 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t know what their concern was, but they must 
have had some concern about what damage might be done by the FBI 
interviewing these people or they wouldn’t have asked them not to 
interview them. 

Mr Nedzi. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. The fourth of the five points that the President 
brought up and asked you to clarify with Helms and Walters was to 
express concern regarding a possible disclosure of non- Watergate- 
related covert CIA operations or other national security activities that 
had been undertaken. 
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I would not presume that you would have known at this time that 
Liddy was involved in these other national security activities, or Hunt 
was involved, because this was pretty much a secret operation. There is 
no attempt on your part, or even on the President’s part, from what I 
can read of this statement, to try to deny that there was a White House 
concern about these leaks, and there were covert national security 
activities going on that might be compromised by FBI investigation ; 
is that right? 

Mr. Haldeman. Your conclusion is correct, Mr. Wilson. Let me cor- 
rect one part of your assumption, however. I was generally aware of 
the so-called plumbers operation. 

Mr. Bob Wmon. You are not denying this was underway! 

Mr. Haldeman. Oh, no. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. It was a necessary thing because of the leaks of 
the Pentagon Papers! 

Mr. Haideman. That is right, but it had no relation in any way, 
shape, or form to the Watergate. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Yes. 

Mr. Haldeman. The point is I did know Hunt had been, or I had 
been told that Hunt was involved in this plumbers activity. I knew he 
had been over at the White House. I knew in general that he had been 
engaged in this project of concern about leaks and disclosures of clas- 
sified information and that sort of thing. 

So that very definitely is what I am referring to in this point, and 
I wasn’t doing it in ignorance. I also knew, as of course the President 
did, of the general operation. I did not know of the specifics of any 
activity that had been carried out by the plumbers group at that time, 
and was not referring to any specific thing, but merely the general fact 
that these men had at an earlier time been engaged in this sensitive 
activity, the disclosure of which would be undesirable, and which I 
would contend has not subsequently been disclosed, and its disclosure 
has been undesirable. 

Mr. Nedzi. In your statement, you say the President asked you to 
request Walters to meet with Acting Director Gray? 

Mr. Haldeman. That is the way I recall it ; yes, sir. That was one 
of the things that the President said to get done at that meeting. 

Mr. Nedzi. And coordinate with the FBI, so the FBI’s area investi- 
gation of suspects not be expanded into unrelated matters? 

Mr. Haldeman. Matters not related to Watergate, in other words. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why would the FBI get into unrelated matters ? 

Mr. Haldeman. As in a wide sweeping investigation like this, I 
think they start down the path of what an individual has been doing, 
and I think it would be quite logical they would. 

Mr. Nedzi. How could they keep from getting into unrelated 
matters? 

Mr. Haldeman. By not going into the prior activities of these people 
as they related to this area. 

Mr. Nedzi. How do you know it is unrelated until you go into it ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Well, we knew it was unrelated. Mr. Chairman. The 
President knew it was unrelated. That was the reason for the request 

Mr. Nedzi. How did the President know it was unrelated ? 

Mr. Haldeman. As it is indicated here, it was also coordinated with 
the FBI on this. It was not a thing where the CIA was ordering the 
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FBI to do something. It was a matter of expressing concern to the 
FBI in coordinating with them so as not to compromise these other 
areas. 

Mr. Nedzi. How did the President know this was unrelated ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Well, he knew in general what the activities were 
of the plumbers group, the national security activities, and he knew 
those had no bearing on looking into activities of the Democratic 
National Committee at their headquarters. 

Mr. Nedzi. How did he know that ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I think by logical assumption. They are two totally 
different kinds of things. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there a meeting with anybody to your knowledge, 
where he was given this information ? 

Mr. Haldeman. We are talking about different things, separation 
in time, as well as separation in assignment here. These people were 
no longer engaged at the time of the Watergate activity, these people 
were no longer engaged in the plumbers project, so-called. 

Mr. Nedzi. What were they engaged in ? 

Mr. Haldeman. They were working for the Re-Election Committee, 
apparently. They weren’t working for the White House. 

Mr. Nedzi. When was that established? When did that transition 
take place ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I am not sure. I don’t know. 

Mr. Bray. We have been asking about Howard Hunt. Helms 
apparently didn’t have a great deal of faith in Howard Hunt. Did you 
gather that, or have information to that effect ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I didn’t, sir, other than just this minor reference 
that he didn’t want this material turned over to Hunt, and again, I 
have got to suggest that I am not the best source on that whole area. 

Mr. Bray. I understand that, but I was rather interested here that 
Helms — what does this say, knowing nothing about the Bay of Pigs, 
is that it ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Not let any of the material regarding the Bay of 
Pigs or the information on the Bay of Pigs be given to or fall into the 
possession of Mr. Hunt. He did not want Hunt in that area. 

Mr. Bray. Why was that? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Could it have been— do you know or have an idea, that 
Howard Hunt was fairly deeply involved in the Bay of Pigs ? 

Mr. Haldeman. It is my understanding that he was, yes. 

Mr. Bray. At that time Howard Hunt was a member of the CIA, is 
that correct, or wasn’t he ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t know the precise relationship, but he was 
working for, as I understand it, was in some way working for the CIA, 
yes. 

Mr. Bray. He had been a member of the CIA, hadn’t he? 

Mr. Haldeman. I think so. I can’t confirm that of my own knowl- 
edge, but that is my understanding. 

Mr. Bray. It is my recollection Howard Hunt has been indicted over 
the Watergate, hasn’t he? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Were you well acquainted with Howard Hunt ? 
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Mr. Haldeman. No, sir, I hare never met him, had any conversation 
with him, or any communication with him. I don’t know him at all. 

Mr. Brat. The name of Liddy hasn’t been mentioned, but I read a 
great deal about Liddy, also I will try to refresh my recollection, has 
he been indicted regarding the Watergate! 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brat. Do you know him well ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No, sir, I never met him, never had any communica- 
tion with him, to my knowledge. In his role as counsel to the cam- 
paign committee I may have had memoranda from him or something, 
but they were not anything — I don’t know the man as an individual, 
and have had no relationship with him. 

Mr. Brat. I won’t pursue this a great deal, because I realize you 
are not versed in it, but rather, you have no personal knowledge as to 
Helms’ distrust of Hunt? 

Mr. Haldeman. No, sir, none. 

Mr. Brat. I am interested in why he was mentioned not to allow 
Howard Hunt to know anything about the papers of the Bay of Pigs, 
because it seems as though there is still something, or some activity 
still involving the Bay of Pigs going on. 

Mr. Haldeman. I can’t really clarify that very much, Mr. Bray, but 
I think that there probably — or I have the feeling there was. 

Mr. Brat. That is the impression I have, 

Mr. Haldeman. To that extent I can maybe agree with Director 
Helm’s characterization of my question as incoherent, because I didn’t 
understand what the connection was or what the concern might be, but 
I raised the question because I was told to. 

Mr. Brat. My question seems to be incoherent, because I can’t under- 
stand it either. 

That is all. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Haldeman, who conducted this meeting between 
Walters, Helms, Ehrlichman and yourself ? 

Mr. Haldeman. It would be hard to say that anyone conducted it. 
It was an informal meeting in Ehrlichman’s office, sitting around a 
coffee table. I have seen General Walter’s memorandum of conversation 
that he wrote on the meeting, and that would indicate that I did the 
bulk of the talking. I understand Mr. Helms has also so testified. 

That is probably correct, although I am not sure. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was anybody else present at this time? 

Mr. Haldeman. Just the four I named. 

Mr. Nedzi. No staff members or secretaries? 

Mr. Haldeman. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were any memoranda made of this meeting? 

Mr. Haldeman. There was none made by me. I am not aware of any 
memorandum made except that one 4 or 5 days later General Walters 
decided to make for his own personal file. I should point out, I think 
it is significant, Mr. Chairman, the fact General Walters did make any 
memorandum of this meeting — nor did Director Helms apparently, at 
the time of the meeting— and that General Walters didn’t see fit to 
make a memorandum until whatever it was— I think it was June 28, 
the date of his memorandum, 5 days later, which followed a number 
of other events that took place after that meeting. 
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Mr. Nedzi. When did you first become acquainted with General 
Walters’ memorandum ? 

Mr. Haldeman. At the time — in the very recent past. I am not sure 
what day, but just in the last few weeks. 

Mr. Nedzi. How did this take place? 

Mr. Haldeman. I am not sure. I don’t know where I first became 
aware of that, or of it. That is true, yes, because there is only one that 
relates to the meeting I was involved in. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were they given to you at your office, or did you go some- 
place to look at them ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I am not sure, Mr. Chairman. I don’t know when I 
first — I don’t recall whether I was given a verbal report of what was 
raised. I am not sure. 

Mr. Nedzi. Are you sure at some time you actually saw the memo- 
randums or copies of them, physically ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes. Copies were provided. The White House gave 
you copies, didn’t they, the White House counsel ? 

Mr. Strickler. Yes. 

Mr. Haldeman. I believe that is right. Copies were provided to 
my counsel by the White House counsel. We also received copies from 
the McClellan committee. 

Mr. Nedzi. Simultaneously ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I think the one from the White House came first, 
and then the McClellan committee provided copies also with all of the 
testimony. 

Mr. Nedzi. This is subsequent to your resignation ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes ; I think it was. 

Mr. Strickler. I am not sure of that. 

Mr. Haldeman. OK. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have counsel before you resigned ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes, sir. 

I had counsel starting the 17th of April. I resigned on the 30th of 
April. The effect, or the termination of employment on the 19th of 
May. 

Mr. Nedzi. So the memos were provided you between the 17th and 
30th of April ? 

Mr. Strickler. Mr. Congressman, I would think without knowing, 
as I understand it they were supplied to my senior partner, John 
Wilson. But my best thought would be that sometime around the 
middle of this period that has been just described, sometime say 
around May 1, or somewhere in that area, but I would not know for 
sure. 

If it becomes important, we will be glad to try to run it down for 
you. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Hebert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Haldeman, the statement which you just made triggered this 
concern of mine. You described the President as knowing there was 
no related situation between the Watergate — between the CIA and the 
Bay of Pigs operation. You just testified to that. 

In other words, what you said was what you believed? 

Mr. Haldeman. That is correct. 



Mr. Hebert. In other words, this is a conclusion, this is not a fact? 

Mr. Haldeman. That is right. 

Mr. Hebert. This is the area I am not interested in. 

Mr. Haldeman. OK., I think that is an important point. I can’t 
of my own knowledge testify what the President knew or didn’t 
know. I am stating an assumption, I guess, on my part. 

Mr. Hebert. I consider that most important, because of the public- 
ity given this whole area, and the continual reference that the Presi- 
dent knew or didn’t know. When you track it down, you are only the 
second witness here who had a conversation with the President, Mr. 
Gray being the previous one. 

In tracking down actually what did the President say and what was 
his specific instructions, we find ourselves in a maze of conclusions, as- 
sumptions, and deductions, but there is nothing direct as of now that 
the President felt the way you just testified. 

Mr. Haldeman. I appreciate the correction, Mr. Chairman, because 
you are right. 

Mr. Hebert. This is one of the most important things on our side, 
which is concerned with the CIA activity, of course, is the involvement 
of the President directly. 

As I gather from your testimony, because Mr. Dean in a conversa- 
tion with you — that you brought the subject matter up with the 
President? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes; to the best of my recollection, yes, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. This is the first time that you talked to the President 
about the CIA involvement, when Mr. Dean informed you, and you 
informed the President? 

Mr. Haldeman. I believe that is right | ves. 

Mr. Hebert. Then you list five specific things in your statement, 
which you indicated the President told you to do. This was spontane- 
ous on his part, so you had not discussed it before ? 

Mr. Haldeman. That is correct. 

Mr. Hubert. This was a routine meeting between you and the 
President? 

Mr. Haldeman. That is correct. 

Mr. Hebert. And out of this routine meeting, the President told 
you, Mr. Haldeman, ascertain whether there had been any CIA in- 
volvement in the Watergate. Did he tell you that ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Well, Mr. Chairman, let me say I laid these out as 
one, two, three, four, five, in the interest of clarity and to try to be 
as specific as I can and as clear as I can. 

I should characterize again the meeting with the President as being 
not formal, and of not having codified these matters, nor did he issue 
a directive that you are to pursue items one through five, but he sim- 
ply — I can put it in much more 

Mr. Hebert. I want to know what he told you. 

• Mr. Haideman [continuing]. In a much more informal context. To 
the best of my recollection he did say to me to get these five things 
done, but he didn’t spell them out as five things to get done. 'Hie way 
he would have said it, and the best I can recall as the way he did say it, 
was when I raised this point, you and John get together with Helms 
and Walters and find out whether the CIA does in fact have any in- 
volvement in the Watergate affair, see whether they have any concern 
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about the possibility of the Bay of Pigs question, because of some of 
these people having been in the Bay of Pigs 

Mr. Hebert. Let me interrupt there. 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. This was in response to what you told him that Dean 
told you ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes. 

Mr. Hebert. So he did not project the involvement of the CIA, you 
projected it when you reported your conversation with Dean? 

Mr. Haldeman. That is correct, that was the triggering point. 

Mr. Hebert. I want to get the facts, I don’t want assumptions. 

Mr. Haldeman. That was the triggering point, which was that the 
FBI, from what the President — if you look at the President’s mind 
what he had been told was the FBI is concerned about whether there 
is some CIA involvement here, or problem with the CIA. That is about 
all the President was told. 

Mr. Hebert. By whom ? 

Mr. Haldeman. By me, reporting what Dean had told me. 

Mr. Hebert. That is all you told the President ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Basically, yes. But I did make the point, the trig- 
gering point was FBI concern about CIA. 

Mr. Hebert. I will get to that point later too, when I have estab- 
lished these items, and I understand the way you have given them, 
because there is so much confusion on what the President said and 
what the President wants. 

Mr. Haldeman. Right. 

Mr. Hebert. As you well know, I have been exposed to that. I was 
called and said the President asked me to call you, but he had never 
heard of it. That is what I w T ant to establish. This goes out as fact in 
the paper. 

Mr. Haldeman. That is right. 

Mr. Hebert. No. 1 and No. 2, to ascertain whether the relation be- 
tween some of the Watergate participants and the Bay of Pigs was a 
matter of concern to the CIA. That again is an elaboration of this one 
general statement? 

Mr. Haldeman. That is correct. 

Mr. Hebert. But he did not specifically say it is related to the Bay 
of Pigs? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes, sir ; he did. 

Mr. Hebert. Did you tell him about the Bay of Pigs ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No, sir. The reference to the Bay of Pigs came 
from the President. 

Mr. Hebert. Came from the President? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. He said that ? 

Mr. Haldeman. To the best of my recollection. That is the only way 
I can see that the point would have come up. 

Mr. Hebert. All right. 

The third one, to inform the CIA of an FBI request for guidance 
regarding some aspects of the Watergate investigation because of the 
possibility of CIA involvement directly or indirectly. Did this come 
again from the original general statement ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes. 
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Mr. Hebert. The impression I have, and my best recollection — I 
didn’t hear Mr. Helms’ testify, but I heard most of them — was that 
the FBI did not project itself into this at all. It was at the direction 
of this meeting that you had that the FBI was called and told what 
to do. They never asked for the guidance. 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t think that is correct, Mr. Chairman. I think 
they did ask for the guidance. At least I was told that they had. 

Mr. Brat. By whom, by Dean ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I think Director Gray has so testified that they were 
concerned about the question of CIA involvement, and had raised the 
question. 

Mr. Melvin Price. Will the chairman yield? 

You are referring to the CIA not asking for guidance ? 

Mr. Hebert. No, the FBI hadn’t asked for guidance. 

Mr. Haldeman. I believe they did. 

Mr. Hebert. As I understand it from the testimony we have, the 
FBI was going about its business, by this conversation. That is what 
I want to establish. 

Mr. Haldeman. This is an extremely important point. 

Mr. Hebert. I want to get the testimony correct. 

Mr. Haldeman. I think the record will show the FBI was con- 
cerned, and had expressed it. It is my understanding Gray so testified 
to the McClellan committee. 

Mr. Hebert. He didn’t give us that information. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Mr. Chairman, there was testimony by Mr. Helms 
that Mr. Gray had called him prior to this meeting. 

Mr. Haldeman. That is right. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. To ask him if there were any CIA involvement, 
and he told him no. 

Mr. Hogan. That was the 22d of J une. 

Mr. Hebert. That was the day before this meeting? 

Mr. Hogan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. When was he summoned to this meeting ? 

Mr. Bob Wilson. The 23d. 

Mr. Hebert. He called Dean the same day ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. He called the same day ? 

Mr. Bob Wilson. The FBI had called Helms on the 22d and said 
is there any CIA involvement, and Helms said there was no CIA in- 
volvement. Despite that CIA was called. 

Mr. Haldeman. Gray testified and so did Helms. As I recall in my 
statement, Gray gave this information to Helms directly. 

Mr. Hebert. I just want to straighten this record out. 

Mr. Haldeman. So do I. 

Mr. Hebert. What I want to know is why they wanted guidance ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Counsel reminds me that after Gray’s conversation 
with Helms, Gray called Dean, according to Gray’s testimony — Dean 
called Gray? 

Mr. Strickler. I don’t know which way. 

Mr. Hebert. About 25 conversations between Dean and Gray in a 
matter of hours. 

Mr. Haldeman. Gray and Dean talked after the Helms/Dean con- 
versation, and Gray expressed his concern about the CIA question. 
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That concern kept coming up days later, Mr. Chairman, after this 
meeting. 

Mr. Hebert. Let’s go to the next one, No. 4, to discuss White 
House concern regarding possible disclosure of non-Watergate related 
covert CIA operations or other national security activities undertaken 
previously by some of the Watergate principals. That again is an 
elaboration of your statement, a statement by the President. Get into 
the action and find out what was going on. The President did not 
specifically tell you the way you have written this thing. 

Mr. Haideman. Not in these words, but he did specifically tell me 
to raise the point of the concern of disclosure. 

Mr. Hebert. No. 5, to request Walters to meet with Acting Director 
Gray of the FBI to express these concerns and to coordinate with the 
FBI so that the FBI’s area of investigation of the suspects not be ex- 
panded into unrelated matters which could lead to disclosure of their 
earlier national security and CIA activities. 

Now, again this is an elaboration. 

Mr. Haideman. It is an elaboration, but it doesn’t go beyond what 
the President said to do. In other words, he did specifically say to have 
Walters meet with Gray and coordinate this. 

Mr. Hebert. Did you raise any question or any concern or thought in 
your mind, when he said get hold of Walters and not get hold of 
Helms, who was the Director? Why go to the No. 2 man instead of the 
No. 1 man? 

Mr. Haideman. That question didn’t occur to me, and it still doesn’t 
seem to me to be a point of particular concern. It wasn’t a matter of 
going to Walters, it was a matter of having Walters and Helms meet 
with us, and then to have Walters meet with Gray. 

Mr. Hebert. You said the President requested Walters? 

Mr. Haideman. That is right. 

Mr. Hebert. He didn’t say Helms and Walters, he said Walters? 

Mr. Haldeman. That is correct, to have Walters meet with Gray, 
but this was done in a meeting with Helms present. 

Mr. Hebert. He didn’t say not Helms, he said see Walters ? 

Mr. Haideman. No, sir ; he said see Walters and Helms. 

Mr. Hebert. You don’t say that. 

Mr. Haideman. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Hebert. You don’t say Walters and Helms in your statement. 

Mr. Haideman. Only Walters to see Gray, but I was told to see 
Helms and Walters. 

Mr. Hebert. Why didn’t you put that in your statement ? 

Mr. Haideman. i did, sir. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Look at the second paragraph. 

Mr. Haideman. The second paragraph, Mr. Chairman, says I was 
requested by the President to meet with Helms and Walters. 

Mr. Hebert. All right. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. On the first page, the second paragraph. 

Mr. Hebert. When was this statement prepared ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Last week in preparation for the meeting with the 
McClellan committee. 

Mr. Hebert. It was prepared after you had seen the testimony of 
the McClellan committee? 
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Mr. Haldeman. The final statement was; yes. But I had written out 
when this matter first came out, I wrote out what my best recollection 
was of all the factors in it. 

Mr. Melvin. Pbice. Would you yield ? 

Mr. Hebert. Yes. 

Mr. Melvin Price. I was puzzled the same way you are by the state- 
ment. The President suggested to meet with Ehrlichman, Helms, and 
Walters. Now to the best of my recollection the purpose of this meeting 
was fivefold, and it would indicate you established the purpose in the 
meeting with the President ? 

Mr. Haldeman. That is correct. 

Mr. Melvin Price. Then your No. 5 says, to request Walters to meet 
with the Acting Director Gray. 

Mr. Haldeman. That is one of the four. 

Mr. Melvin Price. I think this is what causes the problem. 

Mr. Haldeman. That is one of the points to be carried out with the 
meeting with Helms and Walters. 

Mr. Melvin Price. Did the President name Walters ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Melvin Price. Only Walters? 

Mr. Haldeman .Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. That is what I am trying to establish. He did not name 
Helms? 

Mr. Haldeman. In connection with meeting with Mr. Gray, that 
is correct. 

Mr. Melvin Price. That is right. That is what the chairman was 
trying to straighten out. 

Mr. Hebert. You would be the messenger boy; that is my statement, 
not yours. 

Mr. Haldeman. OK. 

Mr. Hebert. The principal thing, Mr. Haldeman, I am interested in, 
to clear the record as far as this committee is concerned, is to establish 
what the President said and what the President didn’t say, and who 
said, and when somebody said the President said. 

Mr. Haldeman. I understand the point. 

Mr. Hebert. You understand what I am driving at? 

Mr. Haldeman. I certainly do. 

Mr. Hebert. Good. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Haldeman, what did you say to General Walters? 
What were your instructions to him ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I laid them out here as best I can. 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, it is not very clear. You say that Walters agreed 
to meet with Gray as requested, but the request isn’t quite clear. 

Mr. Haldema n. It is point 5, to request him to meet with Gray 
to express these concerns that had been raised, the concerns of point 4, 
primarily, and to coordinate with the FBI so that their investigation 
of the suspects not be expanded into unrelated matters, non-Watergate 
related matters, in other words, that would lead to disclosure of their 
earlier activities. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was your response to Mr. Helms when he indicated 
to you that the CIA was not involved in the Watergate affair ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No response. There was no response required. That 
ended that point. 
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Mr. Nedzi. You mean there was no need for General Walters to con- 
vey that to Mr. Gray, was there? 

Mr. Haldeman. No; because Director Helms told us he had already 
conveyed that to Gray. 

Mr. Nedzi. So point 1 was taken care of in your conversation 
between Helms and yourself ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I would say so; yes. We were to ascertain that. We 
did. That settled it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Point 2, to ascertain whether the relation between some 
of the Watergate participants and the Bay of Pigs was a matter of 
concern to the CIA. Helms dismissed that one also ? 

Mr. Haldeman. That is correct. 

Mr. Nedzi. To inform the CIA of an FBI request for guidance 
requiring some aspects of the Watergate investigation because of the 
possibility of CIA involvement, direct or indirect. Was there any 
requirement for that request in light of Helms’ statement to you that 
the CIA was not involved, and they were not concerned ? 

Mr. Haldeman. That would be correct as far as it would relate to 
CIA involvement in the Watergate itself; yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. So we are getting to point 4 then ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Right. 

Mr. Nedzi. To discuss White House concern regarding possible dis- 
closures of non-Watergate related covert CIA operations or other na- 
tional security activities that had been undertaken previously by some 
of the Watergate principals. 

What reason did you have to be concerned about that in light of 
Helms’ assurances ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I think there was still reason to be concerned about 
that. Helms’ reassurances didn’t relate to the disclosure of non-Water- 
gate-related covert CIA operations, or to non-Watergate-related other 
national security activities. Helms’ assurances were, as I recall it at 
the meeting, only two, and they were specific. One, that the CIA was 
not involved in the Watergate affair itself. That was a specific question 
to which he specifically answered. 

The other, that he was not concerned about the Bay of Pigs rela- 
tionship with the Watergate — some of the Watergate individuals. He 
made those two assurances. He did not make — that I can recall — any 
assurance that the CIA had no concern about any other activities of 
these people. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he indicate at all he had a concern ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No, but I raised the question of concern, I think. It 
was raised in the meeting and he did not say, well, there isn’t any con- 
cern on that. 

If I could take a step ahead, I can go to the point that had he felt 
no concern, or had there been no reason for meeting of Walters and 
Gray, it was perfectly possible either Helms or Walters could have 
said there is no reason for us to meet with Gray. This has all been taken 
care of. There isn’t anything to talk about, or it would not be a good 
idea for us to meet with them, or we don’t want to, or we think it is 
improper, or we would like to delay a meeting. No such objection or 
even reservation was raised by either Walters or Helms. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you give them the opportunity to make that kind of 
observation? 
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Mr. Haumbkan. Why certainly. These are men that both John and 
I knew. We were not close friends of either of them, but we had a good 
working relationship with both General Walters and Director Helms, 
and this was not a formal meeting ; it was a completely informal dis- 
cussion. There was an opportunity to say anything anybody wanted to 
say. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was said beyond what you have indicated was Mr. 
Helms’ statement that CIA was not involved ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t recall that anything was. I have tried to set 
forth here what I do recall was covered. 


Mr. Nedzi. So that your order to General Walters at that time was 
only to discuss White House concern regarding possible disclosures, 
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Mr. Haldeman. And to coordinate with the FBI regarding the ques- 
tion of their investigation not leading to the discovery or uncovering 
or compromising of these other earlier activities. 

If I could, also, Mr. Chairman, you said my order to Gray 

Mr. Nedzi. Walters. 

Mr. Haldeman. I mean to Walters, excuse me. 

I think it is important to characterize that as I have here as a re- 
quest to Walters, rather than as an order. I don’t mean to be nitpicking, 
and I totally understand the concept that if someone in an executive 
branch department is requested by the President to do something, 
that is, in effect, an order, Dut the characterization becomes important 
here in the nature of the questioning that has been raised, and the 
characterization there was a request, not an order. 

It was not something where I said to General Walters to come to 
attention and to salute and march out and carry this out as precisely 
directed. It was a discussion of these points, and a raising of these 
points, and a request, as a result of this concern that was expressed, 
that he go and meet with Gray and coordinate this thing. 

I am not arguing with General Walters or Director Helms saying 
they were ordered to do it, in the sense I can see how they would inter- 
pret that as an order. 

Mr. Nedzi. If you can see that, then it was an order. 

Mr. Haldeman. No, sir ; because the way it was put was as a request, 
which is a little different. The tone in which something like this is 
put is, I think, important. If I had said, “Walters, the President says 
for you to get over to the FBI immediately and do this,” I would say 
he would not have a great deal of opportunity, although he could still 
say, I think that is a mistake. But this was not put that way. This was 
put in the way — and I believe, incidentally, I probably did say, as he 
originally reported and then corrected and then rereported and cor- 
rected again — I think I probably did say the President wants you to 
do this, or the President has asked that you do this. 

Mr. Nedzi. Or it was the President’s wish ? 


Mr* Haldeman. That was his terminology. I don’t say it is the 
President’s wish. I don’t think I said that. I must say, as Chairman 
H4bert has pointed out, and I made this point at the Senate Com- 
mittee, and if I may, I would like to make it here. 

General Walters, in his testimony to the Senate Committee said, 
and I quote, that “Haldeman generally prefaces his conversations by 
saying ‘It is the President’s wish,’ ” and I would like simply to say and 
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have your record as the Senate record also shows, that that is not true. 
I do not generally preface my conversations by saying it is the Presi- 
dent’s wish, and General Walters has absolutely no basis for knowing 
how I preface my conversations because according to his only testi- 
mony, the only conversation he had with me was the one on June 23. 

I do preface conversations where I am transmitting to someone 
where the President has told me to transmit something to them. I say, 
“The President has told me to tell you this,” or he asked you to do this, 
or whatever the fact may be. But if that, in fact, is not the case, then 
I don’t say it. I understand perfectly, Mr. Chairman, the point you 
are making about the habit of people quoting the President when, in 
fact, the President doesn’t know anything about what they are saying. 
I am simply saying as a personal point, I do not do that. I have never 
done that, and I will challenge anybody ever to point out any state- 
ment I have ever made attributed to the President that was not, in 
fact, attributable to the President. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Mr. Chairman, I think we are nitpicking a little 
bit here. I think the main point of variance that we should explore, 
that should be clarified, are the statements by both Mr. Helms and 
General Walters to the effect that the main point of General Walters 
wanting to see the Attorney General was to say that the Mexican 
operations of CIA would be compromised. You tell us that there was 
no reference to the Mexican operations of CIA. This is the big point, 
because you were brought into the conversation or into the testimony 
here by General Walters to the effect that you said, in effect, “I don’t 
care what the CIA says, you tell Pat Gray that the White House thinks 
that the Mexican CIA covert operations will be compromised.” 

Now, is this a fact? Did you tell General Walters that the Mexican 
CIA operations, regardless of what Mr. Helms had said or anybody 
had said, but just tell Mr. Gray that the White House felt that the 
covert operations would be compromised ? 

Mr. Haldeman. As I said before, Mr. Wilson, I don’t believe that 
I did. That is the first time I have heard that characterization from 
General Walters, and as I said, I have read his testimony before 
the McClellan committee. That is not the way he put it to them, as 
I recall. 

Mr. Slatinshek. That concept is also corroborated by Mr. Helms. 
Let me read into the record some testimony he has given this committee 
in respect to this, the impressions of both Mr. Helms and Mr. Walters, 
as to their direction. 

Ambassador Helms. At one time, Mr. Chairman, here, and I would appreciate 
it if yon would go right along with me and be a little bit patient with me, because 
I don’t want to mislead anybody. I don’t want to overdrive this. I don’t want to 
underdrive it I want to try and explain it. 

Yon will recall what General Walters testified to as to what he had been asked 
by Mr. Haldeman to do, which was to go and see Acting Director Gray of the 
FBI, and speak to him about halting the investigation into Mexico because it 
might run into certain CIA operations. You recall this? 

Mr. Nedzl Yes. 

Ambassador Helms. When we left Mr. Haldeman’s office and were on our way 
out of the White House, I said to General Walters that I thought that was going 
too far, he shouldn’t go that far in speaking to Mr. Gray. He should only go so 
far as to say that if Mr. Gray in his Investigations ran into any CIA operations 
in Mexico, he should remember about the delimitation agreement between the 
FBI and the CIA, and advise the CIA that he had done so. 
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This is an agreement that the Bureau and the Agency have had for years. If 
you run into each other’s sources, operations or assets, you report to the other 
fellow you have done so. 

So you see this would support the impression if you will, that Mr. 
Walters had and Mr. Helms apparently also had the impression that 
you had directed him to tell Mr. Gray that they would of course com- 
promise the Mexican operation if they proceeded any further. I want 
to get that into the record. 

Mr. Haldeman. In response to that, I have to say that I can only 
testify as to what I can recall, and I simply don’t recall saying that. 

Now, in a minor correction, Mr. Wilson, I am not saying that did 
not happen. I want it clear that the Mexican question was raised. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. The Mexican question, of course, does go further 
than you. Did the President — and you have said not, and I would like 
to have you repeat it — that the President did not raise the questions 
of the Mexican operation in his instructions for you to get together 
with Helms and Walters? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t recall that he did. I would also point out that 
the testimony on hindsight sometimes is different than testimony at 
the time, and that even on the 28th of June when General Walters 
wrote his memorandum of this conversation, as I recall, and I don’t 
have it before me, but as I recall he said that “I was to go and talk 
to Gray about the Mexican affair, et cetera.” So even then, 5 days later 
when the Mexican thing I think had become a public matter, he still 
characterized it as that and other things, and that would fit much more 
into my recollection of how this took place. 

Now, John Ehrlichman’s recollection is somewhat different than 
mine. You will find that when you hear from John. I can’t challenge 
the recollection of other individuals. I can only testify as to what mine 
is, to the best of my ability. 

Mine is that on a broad basis, the Mexican thing may have come up. 
I amply don’t recall it. But that my approach to this, and my recol- 
lection of it was a broader request than simply to not explore the 
Mexican question, but rather was the request that their investigation 
not so expand itself into the past activities of these individuals as to 
compromise their earlier and unrelated activities at the CIA and/or 
their earlier and unrelated activities in the national security area. 

Mr. Nedzi. Wouldn’t it be reasonable to leave that judgment to 
Helms and Walters as opposed to ordering that kind of intercession 
with the FBI? 

Mr. Haldeman. In effect, I think that judgment could have been 
exercised by Helms and Walters simply by raising at the meeting some 
disagreement with the request. 

Mr. Nedzi. Which leads to my next question. You spoke about the 
tone of the conversation. 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the tone of it? Did Walters and Helms speak 
up, in your judgment, candidly? Was there any protestation of any 
kind? 

Mr. Haldeman. Not protestation. And I would say they did speak 
up candidly. Walters not to any great extent, as I recall, but Helms 
making the point that — the two points that we have already discussed 
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that there was no CIA involvement in the Watergate, and there was 
no concern on his part with the Bay of Pigs question. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were there any questions directed as to how this can 
affect and compromise the CIA — these people who had past associ- 
ations with the Agency ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No. the purpose was not for us to determine how or 
what the problem was, it was to raise these questions, to ascertain the 
two points, one and two. 

Mr. Nedzi. Wouldn’t it be reasonable to have them raised within the 
CIA first, prior to requesting that Walters go to see Gray that after- 
noon ? Was that your request ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I am not sure it was to go that afternoon. It was to 
go to see him. I don’t recall any time limit being put on it. 

He did in fact go see him on that afternoon, according to the report. 

Mr. Nedzi. 'Which report are you talking about? 

Mr. Haldeman. According to his memorandum of conversations and 
according to the testimony that has been given. 

Mr. Nedzi. In talking with him, or in deciding upon how the con- 
tact was going to be made, was there any reference to the time ? 

Mr. Haldeman. There may have been. I don’t recall any. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Haldeman, in the June 28 memorandum, No. 2 for 
the committee’s benefit, General Walters stated this : 

Haldeman said that the bugging affair at the Democratic National Committee 
Headquarters at the Watergate Apartments had made a lot of noise and the 
Democrats were trying to maximize it. 

Did you say that? 

Mr. Haldeman. Not that I recall. I have tried to lay out my recollec- 
tion of that meeting and the flavor of it as best I can. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is that so uncharacteristic it is unlikely that you said it, 
the substance of it? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t know. 

Mr. Nedzi. You know what your manner of speaking is and what 
you talk about, don’t you ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes. I have no quarrel with it. But I certainly can’t 
confirm that I said it. 

Mr. Nedzi [reading] : 

Haldeman said that the whole affair was getting embarrassing. It was the 
President’s wish Walters call on Acting Director Patrick Gray and suggest to 
him that since the five suspects had been arrested that this should be sufficient 
and that it was not advantageous to have the inquiry pushed, especially in 
Mexico— 

And so forth. 

Mr. Haldeman. Again, Mr. Chairman, I characterize it the way I 
put it, rather than that way. And I would have some objection to the 
putting the affair as getting embarrassing in the context of the Presi- 
dent’s request that he talk with the FBI. I don’t think that that posi- 
tion is an accurate recollection. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you make reference to the fact that the five men 
involved were under arrest ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t recall that, but I may have. 

I made reference to the Watergate — the participants in the Water- 
gate. And that would be at that point the five men under arrest plus 
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the name of Howard Hunt, as I recall it Howard Hunt had not been 
arrested or brought into it by that point except by implication, his 
name appeared in the files or records of those people, or something. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is General Walters misrepresenting the facts when fm 
stated to the committee in his testimony of May 21, “I believe that I 
was told to use those exact words by Mr. Haideman., sir, since the men 
are now under arrest it is best not to continue this investigation in 
Mexico” — not anywhere else — in Mexico. 

Mr. Haideman. Again, I have to say, Mr. Chairman, I don’t recall 
the Mexico thing specifically. 

Mr. Nedzi. You could have said that I 

Mr. Haideman. I don’t recall saying it. I think I have to leave it at 
that. 

Mr. Hebert. Did the President ever tell you according to this memo- 
randum that was prepared he was afraid of being embarrassed or was 
being embarrassed? 

Mr. Haideman. No. 

Mr. Hebert. He did not do it? 

Mr. Haideman. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Haideman, in your statement you said that “I do not 
believe there was any direct connection between this meeting, the 
meeting of June 23, and General Walters’ subsequent meetings with 
John Dean.” 

Mr. Haideman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nzdzi. Isn’t it your understanding that all of these subsequent 
meetings with John Dean were with reference to FBI’s concern — 
concern about FBI-CIA relationships? 

Mr. IIaldeman. The only understanding I have about those meet- 
ings is the reading of the Walters memorandum on them and the testi- 
mony given to the Senate committee. 

Mr. Nedzi. You don’t think there is any connection between those 
meetings and the meeting on June 23 ? 

Mr. Haldbman. I don’t think there is any connection in the sense 
that the meeting of June 23 set up those meetings. I was not aware of 
the subsequent meeting. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were vou aware of how Mr. Dean became the action 
officer on this matter » 

Mr. Haideman. I described that, I think, earlier this morning in 
answer to your question. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you delegate any responsibilities to Mr. Ehrlichman 
or Mr. Dean or anyone else with respect to this matter? 

Mr. Haideman. No, sir. I was not in a position to delegate respon- 
sibilities in this matter. I didn’t have any to delegate. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you get any reports from anyone on what had trans- 
pired between Mr. Gray and General Walters? 

Mr. Haideman. I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Nedzi. After this meeting you just washed your hands of the 
whole affair, in fact ? 

Mr. Haideman. Yes, sir. I earned out what I was instructed to do, 
and that was my general practice. I moved through an awful lot of 
matters every day, and this was not one of enormous importance at 
that point in time, and in that frame of reference with the things I 
was dealing with at that time it was not my practice in this kind of 
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thing to followup on it, or to stay with it, unless I was asked by the 
President at some later point to reopen it. My general practice was to 
move things out. I completed every day’s business every day, to the 
best of my ability, because I knew what was going to come the next 
day. 

Mr. Nedzi. You were a better man than I am. 

Mr. Haldeman. It never quite worked, but I tried. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever have any conversations with Dean on this 
matter, outside of the one on June 22 or June 23 that you already 
described ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t recall any, as I said, any discussions with 
Dean on this specific matter. I did have discussions with Dean on 
matters relating to the Watergate over a period of time, but not, as I 
recall, in the area of the CIA and FBI question. 

Mr. Nedzi. What were the substances of those other discussions? 

Mr. Haldeman. Ongoing developments in the Watergate case as the 
months went on. He kept me generally posted for the purpose of keep- 
ing the President generally posted on the progress of the Watergate 
case. 

Mr. Nedzi. How frequently did you meet with him ? 

Mr. Haldeman. In that area, during 

Mr. Nedzi. Just generally speaking. 

Mr. Haldeman. Generally, maybe once a week. 

Mr. Nedzi. No more frequently than that ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No. Except I am not sure, of course, but at some 
point in time, and it may have been then, I had a regular twice a week 
staff meeting, if they were going on at that time, I don’t think they 
were — but if they were, Dean sat in those meetings ; so he was in twice 
a week in the staff meeting. I didn’t have a regular weekly meeting 
with him. You asked for frequency and that would be a general 
characterization of frequency. Probably, also, a couple of phone calls 
during the week. 

Mr. Nedzi. How would you generally characterize it? 

Mr. Haldeman. That would cover all kinds of matters, Mr. Chair- 
man, not simply this area. Dean was not solely involved in the Water- 
gate. We were involved in a lot of other things. There were a number 
of meetings on matters relating to the President’s will and disposition 
of Presidential papers and that kind of thing which were matters we 
were spending a lot of time on during that same time period. So there 
were lots of things, and that is one example. There are a lot of other 
things. 

Mr. Nedzi. How would you generally characterize your relationship 
with Mr. Dean? 

Mr. Haldeman. As a good working relationship ; that is, up to the 
point of when things sort of changed in the Watergate matter. It was 
not a close relationship. There was no personal relationship at all. But 
I think, or I felt we had a good working relationship. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who did you consider responsible ior following up on 
orders of Helms or Walters, or your request to Helms and Walters? 

Mr. Haldeman. General Walters. 

Mr. Nedzi. General Walters. Was he obliged to report to anyone? 

Mr. Haldeman. No, sir. Not in my opinion. This was a request for 
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him to do something. The assumption would be he was doing it, unless 
he said otherwise. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you discuss this matter with Mr. Ehrlichman? 

Mr. Haldeman. Not that I recall; no. You mean after the meeting? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Haldeman. No; I don’t recall any followup discussion with 
him on that. 

Mr. Nedzi. You never had any discussion with Mr. Dean ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Not that I recall; no. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did Dean 

Mr. Haideman. Not in this specific area. 

Mr. Nedzi. Dean never reported to you on General Walters’ meet- 
ings with him? 

Mr. Haideman. No, sir. I don’t believe he did. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever get information about those meetings from 
any other source? 

Mr. Haldeman. No. The only other source would be General Walters 
and I had no communication that I can recall with General Walters at 


all following the June 23 meeting. 

Mr. Slahnshek. I have the impression, and correct me if I am mis- 
taken, that at the meeting of the 23d Mr. Ehrlichman somehow assumed 
the responsibilities for the matter that occurred at that meeting, and 
was, in a large sense, delegated, if you will, not formally, but for want 
of a better way of expressing it, the responsibility tor continuing 
Walters’ contact with Gray. Then, of course, he subsequently was con- 
tacted by Walters as to whether or not Dean was privy or to be privy 
to this matter, and Ehrlichman gave him a clean bill of health, and so 
Walters contacted Dean from then on with respect to many of these 
matters. Am I correct in making that assumption ? _ 

Mr. Haldeman. I have seen the same information I think you are 
referring to. I have no firsthand knowledge that that is the case. I can 
neither confirm nor deny it. 

Mr. Slahnshek. Dean contacted General Walters, and General 


Walters had some reluctance apparently to cut him in on what was 
going on, and so he called Ehrlichman to find out whether Dean was 
OK, and he was told that Dean was privy to the whole exercise and 
consequently Walters could feel free to continue working with him. 
So, therefore, I can’t help but assume Ehrlichman somehow or another, 
maybe silently, assumed responsibility for the discussion that occurred 
at that meeting on the 23d, and pursued it in your stead. 

Is that a fair assumption ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t know. It is not an assumption that I can 
confirm, because I don’t have any firsthand knowledge of what other 
steps were taken. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Pursuing the question Mr. Nedzi raised, the Presi- 
dent thought it significant enough, so the President suggested to you to 
have Walters go to Mr. Gray regarding the CIA. He didn’t say the 
Mexican operation. 

I am sure that as Chief of Staff, you would be concerned that the 
President’s wishes would be observed, and you would not simply dis- 
miss it out of hand. You would assume, therefore — and I don’t know 
whether this is right or not — that your lieutenant, Mr. Ehrlichman, 
would pursue the matter, and he did. Am I oversimplifying it? 
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Mr. Haldeman. Don’t refer to Mr. Ehrlichman when he comes in 
here as “my lieutenant,” or you will have a hostile witness. 

No j I think I would have to say that when we get into a microscopic 
examination of something, as we are doing on this now, we tend to put 
it in a frame of reference and at a level of importance that is not re- 
flective of the situation that existed at the time the events took place. 

I am sure that is a statement that doesn’t need to be made to any of you. 

This was not at the time of such overriding importance that I would 
drop everything and set up an administrative procedure for follow- 
up and a system of checks and delegations, and so forth. 

It was a matter where the President said, “Get together with these 
guys, tell them or ask them about these questions that we are raising, 
and ask Walters to meet with Gray and coordinate with him on work- 
ing this out.” 

Once that is done, and in the pace of events with which I was deal- 
ing in those days, once that is done, I drop the matter unless someone 
else raises it. 

Let me say, this thing of trying to get my day’s work done every 
day, I was not seeking additional assignments. I was seeking to move 
anything. The way I worked it was essential that I moved everything 
that came to me out and to other people as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Slatinshek. This is the point, to other people? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes, but not necessarily to other people in the White 
House. That was another objective always, which was for the White 
House to move responsibility and assignments out of the White House, 
because we have, compared to the rest of the Government, I will make 
a little pitch for them, we had a very small staff, and it was impossible 
to deal with all the matters that were presented to the White House. 
So there was a conscious effort, and a continuing effort, to move things 
to where they could be handled and let them be handled there. 

I would see this in that context that this was a matter that could be 
handled by the FBI and the CIA, and it was moved to that level to 
be handled. 

I don’t feel in my mind that I either consciously or subconsciously 
delegated follow-up responsibility to Mr. Ehrlichman or to anyone 
else. I feel that I carried out the instructions that I had been given 
that morning by the President — or that afternoon — at least in this 
area had succeeded in getting that day’s work done that day. 

Mr. Slatinshek. We will have to pursue that further with Mr. 
Ehrlichman obviously. 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Because he did inject himself into the operation 
at that point? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes, and he testified to some other followup points 
he had with the President of immediate concern. 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you help us and give us your version, or your reason, 
or a reason for Mr. Dean taking the lead in this regard and calling Mr. 
Walters into his office ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I can’t give you reasons for what I have read in, I 
guess, in Walters’ memorandums, or what I have read of what Dean is 
reported to have raised with him, no. 
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I can say that I don’t find it surprising that Dean would have taken 
followup steps, because, as I indicated earlier, Dean, was the liaison 
with the FBI and the investigating agencies on the Watergate matter. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who advised Dean of your meeting with Helms and 
Walters? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t know. I am not sure. I may have, Ehrlich- 
man may have, or Gray may have. 

Mr. Brat. There have been a lot of questions gone into here and pur- 
sued to some extent. 

I like to put the matter as near as I can in the proper perspective. 

The President asked you to convey certain information or requests 
or suggestions, whatever you want to call them, to the FBI and the 
CIA. Is that correct? 

Mr. Haldeman. Well, yes, in essence that is correct. It was really 
to convey these to the CIA, and then to request that Mr. Walters work 
on this matter with the FBI. I was not requested by the President to 
convey anything directly to the FBI, nor did I. 

Mr. Brat. But you were asked to do it for the CIA ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brat. You reported back to the President what you had done ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I am sure I did, although I don’t recall the specific 
report. I am sure at some point I said, “We had the meeting with Helms 
and Gray and it was taken care of.” 

Mr. Brat. Did you feel at the time your matter, conveying the mes- 
sage to the President, your job, as far as that is concerned, was 
finished? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brat. You had no special surveillance of either the FBI or 
CIA? 

Mr. Haldeman. That is correct. 

Mr. Brat. Did you have any capacity or power of surveillance to 
supervise those organizations? 

Mr. Haldeman. No, sir. 

Mr. Brat. You have told us all that you know ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I believe I have, to the best of my ability. 

Mr. Brat. You believe you have? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brat. Thank you. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Haldeman, do you know James McCord ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. You have never had anything to do with him? 

Mr. Haldeman. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Nedzi. How about Howard Hunt ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. No dealings with Howard Hunt ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you know David Young? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have any dealings with him ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Not directly. I knew him. I knew him as an em- 
ployee in the National Security Council. I don’t believe I had any 
direct dealings with him. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Did you have any conversations with him relating to 
the CIA? 

Mr. Haideman. No, none that I recall. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you aware, back in 1971, of a White House re- 
quest to General Cushman for assistance to Mr. Hunt ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you first find out about that request? 

Mr. Haldeman. I am not sure. In just this recent period, when all 
of this became public, or was becoming public. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Ehrlichman never apprised you of this information? 

Mr. Haidbman. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he ever talk to you about dealing with General 
Cushman, Cushman’s comments about Howard Hunt? 

Mr. Haldeman. Not in that point in time at all. Only in the recent 
time, as this has become a public matter. 

Mr. Nedzi. For the record will you define a little more precisely 
the recent time? I am not talking about the precise date. 

Mr. Haldeman. The last couple of months. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have any contacts with Mr. Schlesinger? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes, I have had contacts with him. 

Mr. Nedzi. Will you give us the approximate time when those con- 
tacts took place and the substance of them ? 

Mr. Haldeman. You want to go back prior to his association with 
CIA? 

Mr. Nedzi. No, subsequent to his association. 

Mr. Haldeman. Can you tell me when he became Director, 
generally ? 

I met with him once or twice, I believe, since he became Director, 
and these were discussions regarding personnel — general personnel 
plans, not specific people, but general planning as to personnel. 

Mr. Nedzi. Within the Agency ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Within the Agency, yes. 

And to go over some thoughts he had on how he was — it was very 
general — how he was going to structure his approach to the operation 
of the Agency, and so on. 

The reason for his getting into this way simply — these were short 
meetings — or maybe there was only one 

Mr. Nedzi. At whose behest ? 

Mr. Haldeman. At his. These were to kind of give me a quick prog- 
ress report, I believe, to pass on to the President, and I think this was 
in conjunction with the request to see the President. He was reviewing 
some of the things he wanted to go over with the President, or was 
getting ready to go over with the President when he met with him. 

The reason that he would do that is that I had sat in the meeting 
that he had with the President, which I believe was at Camp David, 
in which the President told him that he would like to have him take on 
this new assignment as Director of the CIA. 

Mr. Nedzi. How long before his appointment was this made? 

Mr. Haldeman. I am not sure, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. I won’t hold you to precise dates here. 

Mr. Haldeman. It would have been, I assume, in December or 
January. I am not sure. It was after the President had talked with 
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Mr. Helms about his taking on a new assignment. I am not sure what 
the date was. 

If I could expand. 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Haldeman. Any conversation I have had with Mr. Schlesinger, 
there was no discussion of these matters or anything relating to them. 

Mr. Nedzi. What were the circumstances behind Mr. Helms’ 
assignment? 

Mr. Haldeman. May I confer with counsel ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Haldeman. Mr. Chairman, the reason for my conference with 
counsel is, my request for guidance from him as to what my position 
is in response to tnat question with regard to the question of executive 
privilege. 

As you know, the President has specifically waived executive privi- 
lege in any testimony relating to criminal acts or discussions involving 
criminal acts, and I testified very fully on matters that related to 
direct communication with the President and other things that would 
normally or could normally be considered to be covered by executive 
privilege under my understanding of the President’s directive and his 
desire that all of us cooperate as fully as we can with these committees. 

The specific question you have now put to me, it would seem to me 
that the question of executive privilege arises in the sense of your 
asking a question on a personnel action, of which I have no personal 
knowledge or involvement other than my participation in conversation 
with or action taken at the instruction of the President, which in no 
way relates to any criminal action or any discussion of criminal action. 

With that caveat, I would like to be as responsive as I can to your 
question, to say that in general the circumstances involved in the 
change of assignment of Mr. Helms were in the context of a sweeping 
and well-publicized program of changing assignments of very sub- 
stantial changes within the executive branch, within the White House 
itself, the Cabinet departments, and the agencies of the executive 
branch, and that it was felt in the process of the changes that were 
being made, a change in the direction of the position of Director of 
the CIA was also a desirable change to be made, and it was recog- 
nized, as I recall, that Director Helms was reaching — shortly would 
be reaching — is it 60 that is the customary retirement at the CIA — 
I believe it is — and he was approaching his 60th birthday some time in 
the early part of this year, I believe, and that in the process of making 
these other changes the President did have an assignment for Mr. 
Helms that he wanted to ask him to take, and that this was an appro- 
priate time to make this change, and it was made on this basis. 

I can categorically say, Mr. Chairman, that the change was in no 
way related to any of the matters under discussion here, either directly 
or indirectly or otherwise, as far as I had any knowledge of it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Haldeman, after your June 23d meeting with Helms 
and Walters, did you report the results of your meeting to the 
President? 

Mr. Haldeman. I have no specific recollection of doing so, but I 
have to assume that I probably did in a sense of just the meeting had 
been held, and the points had been covered with them. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Do you recall any response on his part? 

Mr. Haldeman. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you personally aware of any conflict which in- 
volved the CIA and the FBI in Mexico ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have any contact with Mr. Colby of the CIA 
at any time? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t believe so, no. 

Mr. Nedzi. How about Mr. Houston ? 

Mr. Haldeman. What Mr. Houston ? 

Mr. Nedzi. General Counsel for the CIA, Mr. Larry Houston ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No, sir; I don’t believe I know him. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have any contact with Mr. Gray ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I have had some minimal contacts with Mr. Gray. 
None in connection with this matter at all, except one phone call in 
which he called me subsequent to an appearance he had had before a 
Senate committee at which Senator Kennedy had specifically directed 
him to call me and put to me the question : Had I been given the FBI 
reports on the Watergate suspects, or in conjunction with the Water- 
gate investigation ? My answer to him was no. And that was the limit 
of the conversation. I had no other communications with him on this 
matter. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have any discussions relating to this matter 
with Mr. Kleindienst? 

Mr. Haldeman. No ; I don’t believe so. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Nedzi. Any other Justice Department officials? 

Mr. Haldeman. No, sir. 

I have testified on this matter before the Grand Jury, if that comes 
under the purview of your question. 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Haldeman. I was asked directly. 

Mr. Nedzi. This was comparatively recently ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes, sir. I was asked directly about this when I was 
before the Grand Jury by Mr. Silbert, and I gave them at that time a 
very limited description because I was under restrictions of both the 
executive privilege and national security. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have any basis for concern that FBI probing 
would in fact compromise CIA assets at the time of this meeting with 
Mr. Helms and General Walters? 

Mr. Haldeman. Could I ask to have the question read ? 

[Question read.] 

Mr. Haldeman. Not to my personal knowledge, no. 

As I said earlier, I don’t even know what you mean by CIA assets. 
Mr. Nedzi. CIA assets involving covert projects or matters which 
they considered to be in the national security interest to keep concealed 
might be uncovered. 

Mr. Haldeman. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. You had no personal knowledge of this kind? 

Mr. Haldeman. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. You were merely conveying what the President had asked 
you to convey ? 

Mr. Haldeman. That is correct. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Haldeman, in the course of your White House tenure, 
did you have occasion to deal with the CIA in any other capacity apart 
from this particular thing ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No ; I don’t believe I did. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were any requests for assistance of any kind ever con- 
veyed to the Agency, to your knowledge ! 

Mr. Haldeman. I am just trying to recall anything else. I can speak 
to one point much earlier. 1969 — when John Ehrlichman and I did 
meet with General Cushman to ask a question, really, or raise a re- 
quest for CIA assistance in a matter of absolutely no bearing on any- 
thing connected with this at all. 

Mr. Nedzi. I understand. Our interest is broader than just in this 
matter before us. 

Mr. Haldema n. General Cushman, as I recall it, said to us at that 
time that the request we are making was not appropriate that this was 
not an area of appropriate activity for the CIA, and was not some- 
thing they were in a position to — not a request they would be in a 
position to carry out, and we said, fine, and it was dropped. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the request ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I will go to executive privilege on that, I think, on 
the basis it was a request — personal request made by the President 
that we raised with him that had no relation to any criminal acts or 
anything that is covered by the waiver of privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. There were no other instances of contact with the Agency ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t recall any other instances that I had a con- 
tact with them ; no, sir. 

Mr. Nzdzi. Were there any procedures set up for contact with the 
Agency in the administration ? 

Mr. Haldeman. The normal ongoing procedure for contact with the 
CIA is through the National Security Council, and the National Se- 
curity Council staff. I assume that was the operating procedure in the 
great bulk of the cases. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have occasion to resort to that procedure at any 
time? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t recall any occasion ; no, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who in the National Security Council staff would be 
contacted by the White House when there was a matter of interest or 
concern at the Agency level ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I am not really sure. I would contact Henry 
Kissinger. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have any knowledge of Mr. Young’s contact 
with the Agency with reference to the Ellsberg profile ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Slatinshek. Just one. I have a general question, Mr. Halde- 
man, not dissimilar to that which Mr. Nedzi was pursuing about the 
01 ^* 

Have you had any contacts with requests originating with the White 
House directed to any of the intelligence agencies which come under 
our cognizance — I am speaking of the DIA and the NS A, as well, or 
to the military in general — which could be considered in the nature of 
a domestic internal security function which could not ordinarily be 
performed by those agencies, and which, of course, is of concern to this 
subcommittee. 
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I have reference to the fact that the law with respect to CIA spe- 
cifically excludes it from any domestic internal security functions, and 
yet it seemed to be at least peripherally involved in one in this case. 

So, let me ask you that general question as to whether or not, to your 
knowledge, along the line of your response to Mr. Nedzi on CIA, have 

! rou had any connection with DIA or NS A which would follow a simi- 
ar line ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzt. Mr. Hogan. 

Mr. Hogan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Haldeman, what is the White House Investigation Unit? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t know. 

Mr. Hogan. The President made reference to that in his May 22 
statement. 

Mr. Haldeman. Is that the so-called plumbers’ 

Mr. Hogan. I am asking you the question. He said in general that 
he didn’t want exposed either an unrelated covert operation of the 
CIA or the activities of the White House Investigations Unit. 

Mr. Haldeman. OK. That would refer to what is popularly known 
as the “plumbers’ unit.” 

Mr. Hogan. Plumbers’ unit. I gather, then, as of the time the Presi- 
dent is talking, and we are talking about the 22d and 23d of June 1972. 
Mr. Haldeman. Right. 

Mr. Hogan. That morning. That the unit was still in existence. 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t know that it was. 

Mr. Hogan. Well, did you read the 22d of May statement of the 
President? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes. I haven’t read it recently. 

Mr. Hogan. Well, he is talking about a conversation he had with 
you, and he said he wanted to insure the the activities of the White 
House Investigations Unit were not exposed. 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes, but I don’t believe he was talking about cur- 
rent activities. I believe it was past activities. I am not sure, Mr. 
Hogan, whether the unit was still in operation or not. 

Mr. Hogan. You don’t know, then ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No. 

Mr. Hogan. Who was in the unit? Who are the prominent char- 
acters in the unit? 

Mr. Haldeman. As far as I know, it was Bud Krogh and David 
Young. Before they left the White House, Hunt and Liddy. 

Mr. Hogan. McCord ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No, I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Hogan. Well, now, is this the same unit to your knowledge that 
was involved in the Watergate break-in? 

Mr. Haldeman. No, sir. 

Mr. Hogan. Weren’t some of them involved — Hunt? 

Mr. Haldeman. Some of the same people — two of the same people 
were involved, yes. But they were not, as I understand it, part of the 
White House Investigations Unit. 

Mr. Hogan. Really, you don’t know if it was in existence at the time 
of your conversation with the President on the 23d of June? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t know if the unit was in existence. I know 
that Hunt and Liddy were not a part of that unit at that time. 
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Mr. Hogan. They were not a part of it? 

Mr. Haldeman. No, sir. They had left the White House at some 
considerably earlier point — I am not sure when. 

Mr. Hogan. I see. In fact, how did you first learn of the Watergate 


situation? , , 

Mr. Haldeman. It is almost unbelievable; I am always asked that, 
and I don’t know. I learned about it somehow, I guess— I was m 
Key Biscayne on the weekend of June 17 , and I learned about it down 
there, and I don’t know by what means. I don’t know r whether the press 
office called me and it moved on the wire, or whether somebody here 


called me, or what. 

Mr. Hogan. I think for the record, Mr. Haldeman, I would like to 
clear up one thing about your conversation with these gentlemen on 
the morning or afternoon of June 23. 1 think you are far too modest 
about what your conversation with them conveyed. 

They told us in their testimony in their conversation with you, this 
was an order that was relayed to them, because of your status in the 
White House staff, that it came from on high. Wouldn’t you agree this 
was probably a reasonable interpretation of the conversation ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes. As I said — if I may, as I said earlier to this 
committee this morning, my recollection is that I did say it was the 
President’s request that they do this. 

General Walters’ original memorandum so indicated. Then Director 
Helms changed his mind so he testified otherwise, and then he changed 
his mind back and said he w’asn’t sure whether I had or not. So there 
is obviously honest failure of recollection on the part of somebody 
there. 

But it would be my impression, given my understanding of this 
meeting, that I probably did say that the President has asked that 
you go over and talk with Gray and do this. And that would be — I 
would also point out — consistent with what the President has said he 
instructed me to do. 


Mr. Hogan. Why was it necessary to put together a special investi- 
gations unit? Doesn’t the executive department have available to it 
almost inexhaustible investigative and covert activity sort of resources ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I am not a very good source for you on the reasons 
or the setup of the special investigations unit. I wasn’t involved in it, 
and was not, except on a very general basis, aware of it. 

I can say, however, and others can give much more specific and 
eloquent testimony on this subject, that there were a lot of other re- 
sources but they weren’t working. There were problems. 

Mr. Hogan. Were they untrustworthy ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I am not so sure. I don’t know if at that time there 


were leaks from the FBI but there were subsequently leaks from the 
FBI which were a matter of great concern. 

The leak of the Pentagon Papers. The compromise of other informa- 
tion. Minutes of Washington special action group meetings. And a 
number of other things of that sort created a very strong degree of 
concern, and I personally feel a very valid degree of concern as to the 
protection of matters that required protection. 

Mr. Hogan. What was your impression of the unrelated covert 
operations of the CIA that you were talking to these people about on 
tne22dor23d? 
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Mr. Haldeman. I had no impression. As I said, it was simply the 
question of whether this would get into any others. I knew only that 
these people, some of these people were former — at least I assumed 
former agents or operatives or however they identified of the CIA. 

Mr. Hogan. I see. But the President nad some ideas about this, 
didn’t he ? At least he conveyed that in his May 22d statement ? 

Mr. Haldeman. He knew the same thing, that these people had a 
background of CIA activity — covert CIA activity. 

Mr. Hogan. I won’t pursue it any further. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. No questions. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did John Ehrlichman say at this meeting of the 
23d? 

Mr. Haldeman. I have no recollection of what his participation 
was. He may have covered some of these points and I may have covered 
the others. I am not sure. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there anything said by you along the lines: It has 
been decided here you will go to Patrick Gray — speaking to General 
Walters? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t recall those words. But I indicated one of 
the purposes of the meeting was to request Walters to go to talk with 
Gray. 

Mr. Nedzi. One thing puzzles me, Mr. Haldeman. Since Mr. Gray 
was an appointee, and an individual with whom you were acquainted 
and an individual who is directly involved in this whole problem, why 
wasn’t he invited to this meeting of the 23d ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t know. I don’t see any particular significance 
in the fact he wasn’t. I can speculate a little. 

In the first place, the meeting was set up because the President, as 
I have indicated, said you and John get together with Helms and 
Walters. So that is what we did. 

I don’t recall any question being raised as to whether Gray should 
or should not sit in. It did not come up. Why wouldn’t it have auto- 
matically come up ? Possibly because some of the questions that were 
to be explored here related to matters beyond, potentially at least, 
Gray’s knowledge or involvement. I can see in hindsight that there 

could be a reason for Gray not to be there. You are asking me 

Mr. Nedzi. What would it be ? 

Mr. Haldeman. You are asking about CIA involvement, and the 
Bay of Pigs question, and other covert activities of the CIA, that there 
would be no need to raise in the presence of the FBI. 

The purpose of this meeting was to get the FBI and the CIA 
together. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why didn’t you invite them all ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t know. The FBI had raised the question with 
the White House, and the White House acts sort of as a clearinghouse, 
things come in there where there are questions involving several 
agencies. I don’t think it was unusual, abnormal, or surprismg. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have any knowledge of any alleged effort relat- 
ing to James McCord blaming the CIA for the Watergate break-in? 
Mr. Haldeman. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. None at all? 
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Mr. Haideman. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have any organizational role, or relationship at 
all with the so-called White House plumbers 1 

Mr. Haideman. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. I think I asked this before, but I am not certain, so let 
me ask you this : Did you convey to the President the assurances of Mr. 
Helms that the CIA was not involved in the Watergate? 

Mr. Haideman. He did ask for a report. I am sure I did, although 
I don’t have a specific recollection of doing so. 

Mr. Nedzi. President Nixon has stated immediately following the 
Watergate break-in he ordered an investigation thereof. 

Who was given responsibility for that investigation ? 

Mr. Haideman. I think that he — well, John Dean was, in the sense 
that that was — I don’t think it was done as a formal act of giving him 
responsibility. I think, as I indicated earlier, the assumption, it was 
the logical place for such an investigation to be conducted. 

And John Dean did in fact sit in all the investigations by the FBI 
of the White House people and was the focal point or the coordinating 
point for the question of any White House involvement. 

Mr. Nedzi. There was no formal order of investigation ? 

Mr. Haideman. No formal order, no. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there an informal order ? 

Mr. Haideman. Simply in the sense of asking the question, what 
happened? And was anybody here involved? What are the facts? 
That is as far as the White House was concerned. There was also the 
overall investigation of the Justice Department, the FBI, normally 
agencies that would engage in that. 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes, but was there a specific Presidential order for that 
investigation being conducted? 

Mr. Haideman. Not a written, formal order; no. 

Mr. Nedzi. General order? 

Mr. Haideman. I would imagine that there was discussion that 
would be considered verbal orders; yes. None that I am directly aware 
of. 

Mr. Nedzi. At the time all of this was going on there were some 
theories propounded as to who might be responsible for the break-in. 

Were you aware of any of those theories ? 

Mr. Haideman. Yes. I would have to be. They were in the public 
press. Everybody around had three or four different theories, because 
it was kind of a puzzling thing at that point in time — and still is. 

Mr. Nedzi. What were the theories which were discussed within 
your scope of responsibilities ? 

Mr. Haideman. I wouldn’t say that any theories were discussed 
within my scope of responsibilities. 

The theory side of the thing was whatever awareness I had as to 
theories was as a private citizen. I had no responsibility for develop- 
ment of or exploration of theories of the Watergate, and didn’t engage 
in it. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was your own speculation at this time as to who 
was responsible ? 

Mr. Haideman. I don’t know. I am not sure. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did you limit the possibilities to ? 

Mr. Haideman. I don’t think I, in my own mind, limited the possi- 
bilities. I think I was genuinely puzzled, and I still am, as to precisely 
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who did what. As things developed and conflicting testimony or state- 
ments developed, it becomes harder to sort out. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is there any question in your mind about CIA involve- 
ment? 

Mr. Haldeman. No real question, no ; I don’t believe so. I have no 
serious thoughts that the CIA was involved. But I must say at this 
point today I find myself still very puzzled as to what precisely did 
nappen and why. 

Mr. Nedzi. You have a lot of company. 

Mr. Haldeman. I understand that. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is there any thought in your mind that the Cubans 
might have been responsible for this ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t know. 

Mr. Nedzi. Today, I mean. 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t know what you mean by “the Cubans” in- 
volved in it. People with Cuban backgrounds ? 

Mr. Nedzi. At the time one of the theories set forth was that the 
Cuban activists were endeavoring to secure information about Demo- 
cratic Party positions on the Cuban matters. 

Mr. Haldeman. That may have been a motivation on the part of 
some of the people involved, I don’t know. I don’t have a personal 
theory that that would be a moving factor that caused this project 
to be undertaken ; no. 

Again, I am not 

Mr. Nedzi. What do you see as a motivation for this project being 
undertaken ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I find it very hard to figure out what a motive 
would be. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Bray ? 

Mr. Brat. No questions. 

Mr. Haldeman. My counsel gives me a suggestion which I endorse, 
which is “stupidity.” 

Mr. Slatinsiiek. Earlier, Mr. Haldeman, I referred to Mr. Ehrlich- 
man as “your lieutenant,” and you pointed out he would take odds 
with me on that. Frankly, I am coniused in my own mind as to the 
responsibilities that you shared at the White House and Mr. Ehrlich- 
man shared, and Mr. Dean. 

Can you briefly give us an idea of what your responsibilities were? 
I realize they were manifold. 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes. 

Mr. Slatinshek. What I am trying to do is establish for the record 
whether or not it would be reasonable to assume that you would be on 
top of the problems of the kind we are discussing today, or whether 
it would be Mr. Ehrlichman, or Mr. Dean. 

So with that background, could you give us a better feel of how 
your responsibilities were shared in this regard ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes. 

My responsibility was not in any way a line responsibility except as 
to the administration, overseeing of the administration of the Presi- 
dent’s office. 

My overriding responsibility was of the purest staff sense to the 
President in that I did not maintain an independent schedule. I did 
not have appointments. I didn’t deal on matters on my own initiative. 
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I worked in direct conjunction with the President. I was physically 
wherever he was almost all the time. I traveled wherever he traveled. 
I spent a very large amount of time with the President. And I had 
the general responsibility for what came into him and what came out 
from him, both in person and on paper. 

As I indicated earlier, I worked on a day-to-day basis, and moved 
on the basis of clearing up each day’s work rather than being a direc- 
tor of or follower-up of ongoing projects. 

By contrast Mr. Ehrlichman, in the period we are talking about, 
was, as you know, the Assistant to the President for Domestic Affairs, 
and had the responsibility for the development of planning for do- 
mestic policy, for a wide range of relationships with the dspartments 
and agencies, ongoing implementation of programs, and carrying out 
the President’s interest in the domestic area, as by contrast Dr. Kis- 
singer had in the national security area. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Therefore, if I may interrupt at this point, it 
would be reasonable to assume that Mr. Ehrlichman would, under that 
broad responsibility, have this problem that we are discussing today? 

Mr. Haldeman. No ; not necessarily. This is a problem, or an area 
that doesn’t fall neatly into a specific line of responsibility. 

John Dean, as counsel to the President, as I earlier indicated, had 
the responsibility on an ongoing basis for the relationship between the 
White House and the FBI to handle security clearances for White 
House personnel, and reviewed security clearances for Presidential 
appointments and that kind of thing with the FBI. He received 
reports from the Bureau on demonstrations and potential problems 
that would affect the White House. 

The same kind of thing with the other parts of the Justice Depart- 
ment. His duties weren’t limited to that, but those were areas in which 
he was primarily involved and responsible. 

Ehrlichman, as we all did, we came in with the understanding we 
were assistants to the President, we were all going to be generals, there 
weren’t going to be specific assignments, there would be a pool of as- 
sistants that would move into areas as needed. That didn’t last very 
long. We had to define areas, and we did. John Ehrlichman at the out- 
set was counsel to the President. He moved at some point, I am not 
sure when, to this other role as assistant to domestic affairs and John 
Dean became counsel. As sort of counsel emeritus, Ehrlichman had 
much more of a direct substantive relationship with John Dean, for 
instance, than I did. I am not a lawyer, and Ehrlichman is. When 
Dean, having been Ehrlichman’s successor, naturally turned to 
Ehrlichman for guidance and counsel on matters that he was dealing 
with. Ehrlichman continued to sit in on a number of things, such as 
the matter of the President’s will in the development of these things I 
referred to earlier. Things like that weren’t really domestic policy mat- 
ters, but John sat in on them. We all cross-ruffed to a certain extent. 
We sat in on things that didn’t necessarily directly relate to our on- 
going areas of responsibility. 

I sat in on most national security matters as far as the President was 
concerned. Not on NSC meetings, I mean on foreign policy matters 
and all that, as well as most major domestic things. 

There aren’t clearcut lines. 

Mr. Slatinshek. All right. Then would it be fair to say the problem 
we are discussing today would fall under the mantle of Ehrlichman 
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and Dean! Certainly those two people in the White House would be 
the principal parties directly interested or concerned with this concern 
in the CIA’s contact with the FBI, concern there would be no com- 
promise of covert operations in Mexico ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Did Dean or Ehrlichman report to you on the 
progress being made in this area, subsequent to that June 23d meeting ? 

Mr. Hajldeman. I don’t believe so ; no 

Mr. Slatinshek. I don’t have anything further, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Haldeman, in General Walters’ July 6 memorandum 
covering his meeting with Mr. Gray on July 6, he said the follow- 
ing: “He” — meaning Gray — “said that he fully understood this. He 
himself had told Ehrlichman and Haldeman he could not possibly 
suppress the investigation of this matter.” 

Did Mr. Gray ever contact you and tell you that he could not pos- 
sibly suppress the investigation ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No, sir. And Mr. Gray has so testified. 

Mr. Brat. I didn’t understand that. 

Mr. Haldeman. My answer was “No” ; Mr. Gray did not communi- 
cate this to me, and I added that Mr. Gray has so testified that he 
did not. Mr. Gray has testified to the Senate Committee that he had 
no communication with me on this subject, except the phone call in 
the followup to Senator Kennedy’s request. 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you speculate as to how this kind of inaccuracy was 
in Mr. Walters’ memo, in General Walters’ memo? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes ; I can. 

I think that there is a dangerous tendency in this whole discussion 
and investigation to categorize people and lump people together and 
to miss or cross-ruff names. Because Ehrlichman and I worked closely 
together and are associated in people’s minds closely, and both have 
names ending in “man,” that we are frequently confused with each 
other, and frequently lumped together as a category rather than re- 
garded as individuals. 

I have to say General Walters in some of these things, and in some 
of this testimony, has seemed to follow that tendency. 

This is a matter of very deep personal concern to me, this confusion 
thing, and the tendency to sloppiness in what is being said here and 
some of what is being done. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you consider that to be a good quality in the second- 
ranking intelligence officer of the Central Intelligence Agency? 

Mr. Haldeman. “Sloppiness” ? I wouldn’t consider that to be a good 
quality in anyone. I am not accusing General Walters of general 
sloppiness. I am simply raising the point that this, in my view, was an 
unfortunate assertion. And if I may, on a point of personal privilege, 
I would like to cite another one that maybe is inappropriate here, 
because it relates to testimony given to the Senate committee which 
I had the opportunity to read. But in that testimony, and it is right to 
this subject, General Walters said — he was asked what his impression 
was when Dean referred to the point that this leads to important peo- 

E le, or this might lead to important people— General Walters said “I 
ave to confess Haldeman and Ehrlichman’s name crossed my mind.” 
He said, “Now, at this point in time, it is easy to believe that they, 
Haldeman and Ehrlichman, had done something wrong and they were 
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afraid the President was going to find out, and that they were trying 
to coverup.” 

That, to me, is not only disturbing but is shocking and gets to a point 
where I rise to substantial personal wrath because this Watergate case 
some day is going to be run out and the judicial process of this country 
is going to determine who in fact was guilty and who in fact wasn’t. 

I have total confidence that will take place. When that takes place, 
it will be totally clear to General Walters and to the American people 
that Haldeman didn’t do anything wrong in the Watergate matter, 
that Haldeman didn’t know about the Watergate matter, and Halde- 
man didn’t have anything to do with it, and that his allegation — and 
by saying only “Haldeman,” I don’t eliminate Ehrlichman, I am only 
speaking for myself on a personal point. But when that is proven, the 
people who have bandied this kind of stuff around I hope are going to 
be deeply ashamed of themselves, and I think somehow we need some 
protection from this kind of stuff in the process of the truth trying to 
be known, and I deeply fear that we are not being given that protection, 
and that there is a monumental tragedy being built here that goes way 
beyond the boundaries of the case itself. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Haldeman, you mentioned that you examined the 
transcript of General Walters’ testimony. 

Were there any conditions under which these transcripts were pro- 
vided to you for you to review? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t believe so. They were provided to counsel 
by committee counsel. 

Mr. S trickles. We understood the transcripts provided were not to 
be disclosed, and we have not disclosed same. 

They have been in my possession or the possession of my office with- 
out interruption since we received them. 

Mr. Nedzi. Which transcripts were provided to you? 

Mr. Strickler. We saw the transcripts, as I recall, of Director 
Helms, FBI Director Gray, General Cushman, and General Walters. 

We also saw a piece, an excerpt, from the grand jury testimony of 
Mr. H. L. Hunt. 

In addition to that, we had the testimony of the psychiatrist from 
CIA. There were about four of those, I believe. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know whether there was any testimony before 
the Senate subcommittee which was not provided to you ? 

Mr. Strickler. I believe there was, but I don’t know. 

Mr. Nedzi. One final 

Mr. Strickler. I know there were matters before the committee that 
were not provided to us. What form it took, I am not sure. 

Mr. Nedzi. One final point. 

Were you at all involved, Mr. Haldeman, in the preparation of the 
Houston papers, or what have been referred to as the Dean papers, 
domestic surveillance plan? 

Mr. Haldeman. I was not involved in the actual preparation of the 
papers. I was aware of the project. I knew this was being done, and I 
believe that 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the project, as you understood it? 

Mr. Haldeman. It was an effort — my knowledge is peripheral, and 
I am not going to be a good source on this, but it was 

Mr. Nedzi. I< just want you to say what you understood it to be. 
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Mr. Haujbman. I understand that. It was in response to the problem 
of lack of adequate intelligence on the domestic side of activities of 
people who threatened the domestic security, and a concern that there 
was an interrelationship in at least some instances between these 
threats to domestic security and threats to national security, and this 
concern led to a meeting that the President held of the heads of the 
security agencies, the FBI, the CIA, DIA, and the NSA — the last two 
are military, one a Navy officer and one an Army officer, I guess. 

Those people met with the President and he experssed his concern, 
his concern of the lack of coordination between these agencies, and the 
project, the Houston project was set up as a result of that to develop 
some recommendations for the programs in activity coordination and 
so forth that would deal with this concern. A task force was set up in 
some way of representatives of each of these agencies — maybe it was 
the heads of each of them, I am not sure — with Tom Houston, who was 
on the White House staff, as the sort of Staff Project Officer from the 
White House side on this. 

They were told to prepare their recommendations and submit them 
to the President. They did put together a recommendation, and I 
assume that is the document tnat has been released. I haven’t read the 
New York Times today, so I am not sure what the papers are that they 
have, but it was a recommendation concurred in by all the agency 
heads. Director Hoover, I guess, was chairman of this task force, and 
I think he signed the recommendation that came in, but footnoted his 
transmittal of the recommendations with either a series of specific 
dissensions from some of the recommendations or a blanket dissension, 
I am not sure which. But in spite of his reservations, the overall recom- 
mendation of the task force was approved. That has been specified in 
the President’s address, the dates and all are specified in there, I think. 
This project was approved. Then, because of the reservations of the 
FBI Director and his reluctance to participate in implementation 
which was supposed to have been worked out, I guess — I can only go 
by what the President’s statement says — the project was then turned 
off shortly afterward. 

I figure in this I think in that Houston was transmitting his recom- 
mendations to the President back and forth through me. 

I did sit in that initial meeting that the President had with the 
agency heads. I was not involved in the preparation of their report. 
And I am not familiar with the specific details of it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you be a little more specific about why the project 
was rescinded after it had been ordered to go in effect ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did Mr. Hoover express any further reservations than 
those indicated in the document itself? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t think so. But I think as a practical matter 
the approval of the document wasn’t sufficient to override the reserva- 
tions that Hoover had expressed, and there then became practical 
problems in i mpl ementation. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who drew attention to that fact ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I am not sure. I am not sure that I have any knowl- 
edge of what happened after the thing was once approved, other than 
the general knowledge it had then been turned off. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hogan. 
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Mr. Hogan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Just a couple questions. 

Mr. Haldeman, who did Egil Krogh report to on the staff? 

Mr. Haldeman. John Ehrlichman. 

Mr. Hogan. He worked for him directly and under him ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hogan. I see. I am curious as to the reason why you had the 
psychiatric papers from CIA. Was there some connection between you 
and the Ellsberg profile ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I didn’t have any psychiatric papers. 

Mr. Hogan. Counsel mentioned them. 

Mr. Strickler. I was referring to the transcripts of the psychiatrists 
which was their testimony before the McClellan subcommittee. 

Mr. Hogan. Was there some connection between Mr. Haldeman and 
the profiles that were raised in that testimony ? 

Mr. Haldeman. None whatsoever. The reason the transcripts were 
sent to Mr. Strickler is that he also represents Mr. Ehrlichman. 

Mr. Hogan. I see. I just wanted to get that cleared up. 

One more question, Mr. Chairman. 

In connection with your responsibilities in the White House, weren’t 
you commonly called the Chief of Staff ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes. 

Mr. Hogan. Why was that ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I am not sure. I think it was probably a carryover 
from the campaign period when — again I don’t know why — I had an 
operating title of Chief of Staff for Mr. Nixon. 

That was my title in the 1968 campaign before we came to the White 
House. 

Mr. Hogan. So in fact you were not Chief of Staff ? 

Mr. Haldeman. There is no such formal designation. My proper 
title was Assistant to the President. 

Mr. Hogan. I see. 

Did you have any knowledge at the time or the planning of or the 
immediate results of the Ellsberg break-in out in California? 

Mr. Haldeman. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you make any recommendations with respect to these 
Houston papers? 

Mr. Haldeman. I am not sure what you mean, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, in terms of endorsing them or determining some 
of the objections voiced were valid and they should be rescinded ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t believe I did, no. 

Mr. Nedzi. You were not an active participant in the development 
of this plan? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t think so. I have no recollection of having 
any role in the substance of them at all. 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, Mr. Haldeman, we want to thank you very much 
for your spending this time with us. I hope it hasn’t been too much of 
an ordeal. 

The committee will stand recessed, subject to the call of the Chair. 

TWhereupon, at 12 :53 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, subject to the 
call of the Chair.] 



House op Representatives, 

Committee on Armed Services, 

Special Subcommittee on Intelligence, 
Washington, D.C . , Wednesday , June 13 , 1973. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 :39 a.m., in 
room 2337, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Lucien N. Nedzi 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Nedzi. The subcommittee will come to order. 

This morning we are continuing our inquiry into CIA involvement 
in the Watergate/Ellsberg matter, and we have as our witness Mr. 
John Ehrlichman, former White House staff member, and Mr. Frank 
Strickler, his counsel. 

Mr. Ehrlichman, would you rise and be sworn, please? 

Do you swear that the testimony you are about to give in this 
hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I do. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Ehrlichman, if you have a statement, we will be 
pleased to have you present it to us, after which questions will be di- 
rected to you. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. This statement is a 
modification of the statement which I made to the Senate subcom- 
mittee on the same subject. It is in two parts. The first relates to the 
Howard Hunt episode, the second relating to the meeting with Gen- 
eral Walters and Director Helms in the White House after the Water- 
gate incident. 

With the committee’s permission, I would like to read it. I would 
be happy to have you interrupt me if you wish to do so. I would sug- 
gest tnat perhaps we could stop at the end of the first section and you 
could then take up the questions with regard to the Hunt aspect to the 
extent that you w-ished, and then we could go on and talk about the 
1972 meeting, which is quite a separate set of circumstances. 

Mr. Nedzi. It is separate, but why don’t you read the entire state- 
ment, Mr. Ehrlichman? 

STATEMENT OF JOHJT D. EHRLICHMAN, FORMER WHITE HOUSE 

STAFF MEMBER; ACCOMPANIED BY FRANK STRICKLER, 

COUNSEL 

Mr. Ehrlichman. All right, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for your invitation to appear before 
you today to testify to the facts concerning the Central Intelligence 
Agency’s alleged involvement in the Ellsberg case, and alleged involve- 
ment in the break-in at the Democratic Party headquarters. 

I have read part of the transcript of testimony of other witnesses 
who have appeared before the Senate subcommittee. From that testi- 
mony and information available to me, I have prepared a chronology 
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of some material events which is attached to this statement, and is the 
last two pages, Mr. Chairman. 

The CIA and the White House, 1971-78 

Questions have been raised concerning the propriety of the relation- 
ship between the White House and the CIA during the years 1971-73. 

It is my hope that this statement will add a few facts toward answer- 
ing some of these questions. It will also ask a few more questions, the 
answers to which can only be given by others. 

I am ready and willing to provide any information I have to the 
Senate Appropriations Subcommittee and any other proper body. 

In general summary, I believe the White House has been scrupulous 
in observing the statutory limitations on CIA activities and support. 

There are two episodes which seem to require a detailed review in 
view of public statements calling White House actions into question. 
The first is the Central Intelligence Agency’s support of Howard Hunt 
in 1971. The second is the CIA’s relationship to the Watergate break-in 
and subsequent events in 1972. 

1971 — The CIA and Howard Hunt 

Among the questions still to be asked are : How did Howard Hunt 
secure aid from the CIA ? What aid did he secure ? How and why was 
aid cut off, and was the cutoff timely ? What relationship was there be- 
tween CIA aid, its cutoff, and the burgulary of a Dr. Fielding’s office 
in Beverly Hills, Calif., in September 1971 ? 

How Dm Hunt Secure CIA Am? 

I received a phone call from Gen. Robert Cushman, Deputy Director 
of the CIA, in late August 1971 — he says it was August 27 — saying 
that Hunt was receiving aid from the Agency, which was becoming 
potentially awkward. I asked him whether Hunt was acting for the 
Agency or the White House. He said the White House. I asked him 
what his assignment was from the White House. General Cushman 
said he did not know. 

In response to his request, I told the general I would take responsi- 
bility for the Agency terminating its assistance to Hunt and if there 
were any squawks or kickbacks from anyone in the White House, to 
simply refer them to me. 

In 1969, in connection with a very different case, I had had occasion 
to discuss the statutory limitations of CIA activity with General Cush- 
man in some detail. He had clearly spelled out the limits at that time 
and explained the CIA’s continuous concern that it not go beyond 
statutory bounds. 

It is somewhat ironic that General Cushman’s testimony to the 
Senate subcommittee makes much of his “long-time relationship” with 
me [Tr. 170] and the fact that he took my requests as equivalent to 
absolute mandate in view of my White House position [Tr. 172]. 

In point of fact, although I think I was introduced to the general 
once prior to 1968, and saw him to say hello at White House social 
functions a couple of times, this conversation in 1969 was the first tim e 
we had ever seriously spoken to one another. 
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And, of course, on this occasion, he turned down my request for 
assistance. 

On the other hand, and I might say parenthetically, Mr. Chairman, 
this is a paragraph I have added since appearing at the Senate sub- 
committee because this article has just appeared. The Washington 
Star and a Daily News of June 3, 1973 — p. B2, “E. Howard Hunt” by 
Ted Szulc — states : 

What is not generally known, however, Is that General Cushman and Hunt had 
known each other for well over 16 years and that they once shared an office 
when the Marine office was assigned to the CIA * * * the old relationship may 
have played a role in Cushman’s initial receptivity. 

The receptivity, of course, refers to the general’s granting Hunt 
virtual carte blanche at the Agency. 

I might say parenthetically, Mr. Chairman, at the time of my testi- 
mony before the Senate subcommittee I was not aware of that previous 
relationship between General Cushman and Mr. Hunt, and it was not 
testified to so far as I am aware before the Senate subcommittee. 

The next time I can recall talking to General Cushman was in 
August 1971, when he called to ask that CIA aid to Hunt be cut off. 
I was entirely in sympathy with his request to cut off aid to Hunt 
based on his conclusion that Hunt’s requests had become excessive. 
I did not even question him for additional details ; I simply accepted 
his conclusion. 

I also recall wondering at the time how Hunt had obtained help 
from the CIA, in the first place. It occurred to me that if anyone later 
complained to me about this cutoff, I would probably learn now Hunt 
got started there. 

No one ever did complain. 

At no time during the August 1971 conversation did the general 
imply, suggest or state that I had initiated or sponsored Hunt’s assist- 
ance from the CIA Rather, the general spoke as though he were 
turning to me for help out of a situation created by others. 

I might say again parenthetically, Mr. Chairman, in testimony be- 
fore the Senate subcommittee it appears that the reason General Cush- 
man called me was that Director Helms expressly told him that I was 
the one that he was to call to cut off aid to Hunt. 

General Cttshman’s 1973 Statements 

A year and 4 months later, in December 1972, John Dean advised 
me that the Assistant U.S. Attorney, Mr. Silbert, needed information 
concerning CIA help to Howard Hunt. I told Mr. Dean of my August 
1971 conversation with General Cushman. In a meeting with Director 
Helms, Mr. Colby, and Mr. Dean, it was suggested I talk with the 
general to be sure of my facts. 

On December 16, 1972 I phoned General Cushman. He verified my 
recollection of the August 27 phone call, that is, the cut-off phone call, 
and stated that he believed I had called him prior to his July 22, 1971 
meeting with Hunt to set it up. He stated, however, that he was 
actually uncertain who had called him in July, or the date of the call, 
which he believed was right after the Fourth of July. 
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I reported this conversation to John Dean who requested I secure 
a memorandum from the general regarding his recollection of the 
facts. 

On January 5 or 6, 1 phoned General Cushman and said: 

John Dean, who is the President's counsel, has suggested that I ask you for a 
memorandum or a letter which confirms your uncertainty with regard to the first 
phone caU you received and your recollection of our conversation on the second 
phone call. The thing has advanced to the point where the U.S. Attorney here in 
the District is asking John questions about this and he would like to be able to 
show him some rather specific evidence of your recollection. So when you're back 
at the office if you wouldn’t mind just sending me a short memo I’d be very 
grateful to you. 

The general sent me a memo dated January 8, 1973, classified 
“secret. Avoiding any secrets, it may surely be said that the memo 
establishes July 22, 1971 as the date the general met with Hunt, sets 
the time of the first phone call during a period from “about 2 weeks to 
about 2 days prior to his visit” — thus about July 7 to July 20 — and the 
probable identity of the caller as * * * “either Mr. Ehrlichman, Mr. 
Colson, or perhaps Mr. Dean — I simply cannot recall at this late date 
just which one it was * * 

I immediately called the general back to protest the inclusion of my 
name on the list. He conceded that his listing of the three names was 
pure guesswork on his part and offered to revise the memorandum. 

Another “secret” memorandum dated January 10 then arrived 
from the general, naming no names at all, instead saying : 

I cannot recall at this late date who phoned the call, but was someone with 
whom I was acquainted, as opposed to a stranger. 

I might say parenthetically, Mr. Chairman, I turned both of these 
memorandums over to John Dean to be transmitted to the U.S. At- 
torney so he would have both versions of the general’s recollection at 
that time for whatever use he wished to make of it. 

Mr. Nedzi. When was this ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. This was contemporaneous — as a matter of fact 
I turned the first memorandum over as soon as I got it, which would 
have been January 8, I believe, then I turned the second one over 
as soon as I got it, which would have been shortly after the 10th. 

According to Acting Director Colby at pages 6-7 of the transcript, 
General Cushman conferred with the CIA about these details at about 
the time he wrote these memorandums, presumably to be certain of his 
facts. 

Former Director Schlesinger told this subcommittee that the Agency 
necessarily relied on the general’s memory to establish the origin of 
the request for aid to Hunt [Tr. 6] . 

Probabilities and Possibilities 

The general now reports to this Senate subcommittee that he is sure 
that the caller was me, and he has sworn to his belief. But he men- 
tioned his memoranda to the U.S. Attorney to the Senate subcommit- 
tee only with the briefest passing comment [Tr. 183-184]. 

General Cushman is a fine officer and public servant who would not 
knowingly mislead anyone. Of this I am certain. That is not to say, 
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however, that he, or I or both of us might not be honestly mistaken 
in our distant recollections of this matter. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a matter which I have found most troubling, 
and I mean that most sincerely. I would like to tell this committee 
flatly, one way or the other, either that General Cushman is absolutely 
right or absolutely wrong in saying now that I called him on July 7, 
1971. 

I can say flatly that I do not have even the faintest recollection 
of having done so. I can say with assurance that any call to the CIA is 
the kind of call that I usually have little or no difficulty remembering. 

When asked about the call 6 months ago I could not recollect having 
ever made such a call. 

When the general called me in August 1971, only 50 days after 
July 7, 1 asked him how Hunt had secured aid from the CIA and what 
he was doing. I had no recollection of knowing such facts even then. 

But when a distinguished military man of the general’s repute 
states flatly before the Senate committee and this committee, I pre- 
sume, and under oath, that it was I who called him, the best I can say 
to help the committee is that I do not recall doing so, and the particu- 
lar circumstances of the matter do not argue that I did. 

I do recall, for example, the phone conversations in which I trans- 
mitted a request for CIA aid in 1969. General Cushman said the re- 
quest would probably exceed the limits of the 1947 Act and so it was 
immediately withdrawn. 

I do recall the August 1971 and December 1972 conversations with 
the general. And those in January 1973. But I do not recall phoning 
to ask for help for Mr. Hunt in July 1972. 

Director Helms and Mr. Colby came to see me in December 1972, 
as I have said. At that time they suggested that I might have initiated 
the aid to Hunt. I told them then that I did not recall doing so. Ap- 
parently the CIA memorandum of that meeting reflects my reaction 
as “genuinely perplexed” [Tr. 11]. 

Ir the call came in the period July 8 to 19, as the general believed in 
January of this year when he sent his memoranda, I would have neces- 
sarily been calling from San Clemente. The general says the call came 
“over a regular telephone” [Tr. 157]. Virtually every single call made 
to Washington from San Clemente goes through the White House 
switchboard and any call from me would have come to the general on 
his White House phone. 

Here we get into the area of possibility. Possibly his White House 
phone wasn’t working, or the call was made before I left for Cali- 
fornia or the switchboard operator elected to dial direct to the CIA 
rather than use the leased trunks direct to the White House as is usu- 
ally done. 

These are all possibilities but in my view are not really probable. 

My one and only view of Howard Hunt came on July 7, 1971, the 
day after Charles Colson hired him. Charles Colson and Mr. Hunt 
came to my office for a brief introductory meeting. We discussed 
Hunt’s project which was to be a review of the content of the Penta- 
gon Papers to determine their authenticity and accuracy. As far as I 
then knew, that was what he would be doing for the White House. 
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That same day, about 2 :30 p ju., I left for San Clemente. As of then 
I knew of no reason for Hunt to have CIA aid. 

One does not invoke CIA aid lightly, at least I never did. I only 
did so a total of three times that I can recall, each time at the specific 
instruction of the President. 

I am certain that the President did not instruct me to secure CIA aid 
for Hunt. 

Thus, if in fact I called the general between July 7 and July 18 
from California for help for Hunt, it must have been the first and only 
time I did so without Presidential direction, and apparently at the 
request of someone else who phoned me or came to see me in California 
to ask me to do so. Such a thing is possible, but not probable. 

The CIA and the Plumbers 

The press has pyramided a number of inferences to make it appear 
that I asked for CIA help so that Hunt could break into Dr. Fielding’s 
office in aid of the White House unit which was trying to plug gov- 
ernment leaks of secret documents. 

Again, the chronological timing is such as to reduce the probabilities 
of such a speculation to an inadmissible minimum. 

First, the White House unit, the so-called plumbers, did not come 
into being until after Egil Krogh and I had met with the President in 
Washington, July 24, 1971. Krogh had been in Asia on a narcotics con- 
trol trip prior to July 16. 1 met with Krogh and his associate, David 
Young, in San Clemente on Saturday, July 17. Young was not as- 
signed by the NSC to this work until about J uly 16. 

They were asked at that time to prepare a proposal for the Presi- 
dent for the formation of a special group to manage and act on the 
Pentagon Papers and other leak problems. 

Their proposal was discussed with the President and he approved it 
in general terms on Saturday, July 24. 

Before that date Howard Hunt was not engaged in activities of 
the plumbers, simply because they didn’t then exist. And so his 
visit to General Cushman, and his requests of July 22, must have re- 
lated to some other project. I do not know what that might have been. 

While in Los Angeles last week subsequent to my testimony before 
the Senate subcommittee I learned that E. Howard Hunt had told au- 
thorities there that, at the time he secured the CIA assistance de- 
scribed, he was working on another matter, and did not secure it for the 
purpose of breaking into Dr. Fielding’s office. 

Once the President approved establishment of the unit, I began a 
round of meetings to introduce Krogh and Young to members of the 
Cabinet and Agency heads in whose areas they would be working. On 
July 28 we met with Attorney General Kleindienst. On August 5, 
1971, Krogh, Young, and I met with Secretary of Defense Laird and 
his general counsel for this purpose. 

On August 12, we met with Director Helms of the CIA and Mr. 
Osborne, Director of Security. 

As I recall this meeting reviewed the President’s charter to Mr. 
Krogh and we discussed the ability and propriety of the CIA analyz- 
ing the news reports and providing a complete catalog of leaks. 
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As Mr. Helms has previously testified, neither the psychological 
profile project nor Howard Hunt’s request for aid were discussed at 
this meeting [Tr. 257, 271] . 

The Ctjtofp and the Break-in 

General Cushman and I discussed cutting off Hunt’s CIA support 
on August 27, 1971, according to his records. 

The break-in in California did not occur until either Friday, Sep- 
tember 3 or Monday, September 6, Labor Day. I have heard botn dates 
used. I am told in California on my recent visit there that the Friday 
date is the reliable date or the one that they are using at least. Either 
7 or 10 days had passed since the general and I agreed Hunt should be 
cut off. 

If, in fact. Hunt used CIA equipment or other support in the break- 
in, it is not clear to me why he still had it then. 

I do not suggest that tne general or anyone at the Agency knew in 
advance of Hunt’s intent to commit the California break-in. Nor did I. 

But the newspapers suggest that the CIA provided cameras to pho- 
tograph documents, various tools, and so forth. If this is so, a timely 
recall of this paraphernalia during the week or 10 days after the cut- 
off would, in fact, have extricated the Agency from any possible sug- 
gestion of impropriety after the fact. 

The general did not tell me what aid Hunt had requested nor did 
he ask me to cause any equipment to be returned. 

The Agency Can Say “No” to the White House, and Does 

Beginning with my first conversation with General Cushman in 
early summer, 1969, held at the President’s request, it has been my 
experience that CIA management is careful, even scrupulous, that it 
not agree to requests beyond the clear scope of the governing statute. 

In 1969 the President was seeking someone to perform a task which 
he did not want to call on the FBI to do. When I explained it to 
Deputy Director Cushman he described the legal limits of Agency 
activity and expressed his opinion that the request exceeded those 
limits. I immediately agreed, withdrew the request, and so advised the 
President. 

In August and September 1971, I had similar conversations with 
Director Helms, in which he outlined what the Agency could and 
could not do in analyzing leaks of classified materials and in making 
certain documents available to the President for his review in con- 
templation of a change in classification and declassification regulations. 

In October 1971 Director Helms had a meeting with the President 
on this latter subject, to insure that the President’s personal review 
of the documents would comply in all respects with the law. I attended 
that meeting. 

The President and his staff have consistently relied on the advice 
and counsel of the CIA management regarding the propriety of any 
requests for Agency action or aid. So far as I am aware, we have al- 
ways acceded to the expressed opinion of Agency management on such 
questions. 
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For example, the Agency did aid in data retrieval and analysis of 
leaks of national security secrets to the news media, but only after a 
CIA review of the question of the legality of the Agency doing so. 

Some on other committees have told the press that the CIA felt 
intimidated by the While House and therefore improperly extended 
aid to Mr. Hunt. In my few contacts with the CIA I did not detect 
any such symptoms of intimidation. 

On the other hand, Director Helms and the Director of Operations, 
Mr. Colby, later — December 15, 1972 — told me that the CIA had held 
Mr. Hunt in low esteem as a result of his performance as an employee 
of the Agency. General Cushman testified he relied on Hunt’s dis- 
cretion in not exceeding legal limits [Tr. 158]. In retrospect, one must 
ask why Hunt would Txj extended carte blanche at the Agency for 
nearly a month without asking what he was doing, especially since 
CIA management has shown on reticence in the past in describing the 
legal limits of the Agency’s ability to help. 

The committee may wish to make some notice of the fact that the 
CIA receives dozens and dozens of requests and instructions from the 
White House in a typical year. In the transcript of the Senate sub- 
committee, Mr. Helms refers to hundreds of such requests [Tr. 213]. 
I mention this because General Cushman may have left the impression 
that the call for aid which he received was the first time the White 
House had called. His testimony leaves one with a mental picture of 
the general standing at attention as he talked on the phone to the 
White House for the first time. 

There were well-established channels for negotiating how a request 
might best be handled, and by that I mean that the National Security 
Council staff had people designated who were CIA contact people. So 
there was a well-established channel. Beyond that, the Director had 
direct access to the President, Dr. Kissinger, Mr. Haldeman, and many 
others, should a matter need to be discussed. 

One matter, declassification, was handled in such a fashion, with the 
Director suggesting a meeting with the President, which took place 
October 8, 1971. 

The Hunt problem was actually handled as I suggest. The general 
called and I immediately agreed to the cutoff. Had he called 2 or 3 
weeks earlier he’d have had the same result. 

In my personal experience, the White House has never insisted that 
the CIA do something which the Director has firmly objected to or, 
for that matter, anything which the Deputy Director has objected to. 

That includes aid to Mr. Hunt, and the psychological profile as well, 
as the Senate subcommittee record shows. 

This committee will be slow, I am sure, to accept the suggestion that 
General Cushman was in any way coerced or forced into extending aid 
to Hunt. There is not a scintilla of evidence in the Senate record to 
support, such a story. 

Here I shift to the second subject, Mr. Chairman. 

The CIA and the Watergate — June 1972 

The President asked Mr. Haldeman to convene a meeting with Di- 
rector Helms and Deputy Director Walters after the Watergate in- 
vestigation began. Mr. Haldeman told me the President wished me to 
sit in. As it happened, my office was used for the meeting. 

Mr. Haldeman said that the President was concerned about the effect 
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of the FBI investigation upon the Agency. The President intended 
to require a full, vigorous FBI investigation with no strings but be- 
lieved that the trail might lead to Agency people or activities either 
in this country or abroad unrelated to the Watergate incident itself. 
The President was especially concerned about Agency activities in 
Mexico which might be disclosed. 

Mr. Helms and General Walters were asked first, if the CIA had a 
part in the Watergate break-in. They replied that it did not. 

They were asked if a very vigorous examination of the past of the 
burglars or their money sources might jeopardize the secrecy of pres- 
ent or past CIA operations unrelated to the Watergate, including 
those in Mexico. They replied that no past operations would be jeop- 
ardized, so far as they could tell then. But General Walters would not 
say that the CIA had no concern on the question of Mexican opera- 
tions. I got the impression that Mr. Haldeman’s shot had hit some 
target. 

Apparently Director Helms also took General Walters’ reply at face 
value. At page 241 of the Senate transcript he testified that he told 
General Walters after the meeting that if the FBI investigation did 
rim into the CIA Mexican operation, the established procedure should 
be followed. See also General Walters’ memcons, especially the memo- 
randum of June 28, 1972. 

As a result of this equivocal response by General Walters respecting 
Mexican operations, he was asked to make contact with Acting FBI 
Director Gray and give him all the facts. I believe the general called 
Gray from my outer office to arrange to see him at once. 

Helms and Walters were told that John Dean was following the 
Watergate matter closely for the President and any future White 
House contact could be with him. I’m not sure whether they were told 
this on the occasion of the meeting or later, but I do recall haying some 

E art in getting Walters to talk to Dean. I believe I also informed 
>ean of the meeting, of my impression of Walters’ response regarding 
CIA Mexican operations, and I believe I told Dean that Walters 
would be working with Gray on the problem. 

Later Dean told me he had been in touch with Walters and that the 
CIA did not believe an investigation would harm their operations. 
I was unaware of Dean’s meetings or conversations with Walters re- 
garding use of CIA money for salaries for the defendants until the 
news reports the month of May about them. 

During the first week of July 1972, the President told me Pat Gray 
told him on the telephone that General Walters had told Gray there 
was no CIA objection to a full FBI investigation of the Mexican as- 
pects of the Watergate case. The President said he then instructed 
Gray to conduct a full investigation. 

The President told me then that he still personally believed and 
feared that the FBI investigation might harm the Agency. 

He said he believed the CIA would be making a mistake if it pre- 
tended an investigation would not disclose some of its current opera- 
tions. He said he hoped the general and other CIA management were 
not covering up for their subordinates. 

The President said substantially : A man makes a grave mistake m 
covering up for subordinates. That was President Truman’s error in 
the Hiss case when he instructed the FBI not to cooperate. 
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The President instructed that neither Gray nor Walters were to be 
interfered with in pressing the investigation. I conveyed a message 
to Pat Gray, as a result, that he alone was to determine the scope of 
the investigation. 

Some questions have arisen because I advised Mr. Gray not to hold 
a meeting he proposed to have on this CIA question. First, I did not 
“cancel” Mr. Gray’s meeting. I did object to the idea of the staffs of the 
Bureau and Agency meeting with Gray and Helms and Walters on 
this because we strongly suspected that Time magazine had a freely 
running leak source at the top level of Gray’s staff I urged that Gray 
meet with Walters on a one-to-one basis, without including staff, until 
the matter was resolved. 

I had several conversations with Director Gray concerning FBI 
leaks, but I think only one which directly related to the CIA question. 

In retrospect, had General Walters at the June 1972 meeting said 
to Mr. Haldeman and me the things he apparently said later, I have 
no doubt he would have saved himself a trip to see Director Pat Gray. 
Had we been told flatly there was no “Mexican connection” to the 
CIA at that time, that would have ended the matter as far as I was 
concerned. 

But, as his own memorandums demonstrate, that is not how General 
Walters answered our questions. 

Had it not been for the general’s encouragement of the President’s 
suspicion about the effect on CIA operations in Mexico, I have no 
doubt the matter would have ended moments after it began in my 
office. 

I believe the President’s questions about the possible threat to the 
CIA had to be asked and answered, in the national interest. In retro- 
spect it would seem that any resulting problems did not arise from the 
question being asked. Bather, they arose from the equivocal answer 
given to that question. 

Summary 

No one person can provide all the answers to all the questions that 
can be asked about White House conduct relating to the CIA over the 
1969-72 term. 

The National Security Council staff and Dr. Kissinger had day-to- 
day contact and liaison with the Agency for the White House. 

For others to become involved in a matter relating to the CIA was 
relatively rare. Over the 4 years I don’t believe I had more than six 
or seven personal contacts with the Agency. 

I, for one, treated such contacts with as much delicacy and care 
as possible. My business with the CIA was almost invariably at the 
President’s direction but, even so, I consistently deferred to Agency 
executives’ views of the propriety of the requests I transmitted. 

I recognize the difficulty for the committee in my testimony in the 
matter of the Cushman telephone call. 

In candor. I would prefer to be able to simply say to the committee, 
“ Yes, I did” or “No. I didn V’ 

But, in view of the general’s categorical statement on the record, 
and the absence of any witness, or documentary or other objective 
evidence to “prove the negative” for me, I can only tell the committee 
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the state of my recollection and what I know of the surrounding cir- 
cumstances, and rely upon the committee to find the truth. 

It may be the committee will conclude that the question of the 
identity of the caller is really peripheral to its inquiry, or cannot be 
conclusively resolved. It may be that both the general and I are cor- 
rect; some third person may have called and given or mentioned my 
name. This would seem to have been the general’s recollection in Janu- 
ary 1973. 

However begun, the Hunt aid was cut off in time to have avoided 
CIA involvement in the Fielding break-in. 

In fact, there actually may have been no CIA aid employed in the 
break-in. Parenthetically, Mr. Chairman, that would seem to be cor- 
roborated now by Hunt’s testimony on the west coast last week. 

I concurred totally in the cutoff, consistent with my practice of de- 
ferring to Agency views concerning legal limitation on CIA activities. 

While I attended the Helms-Walters meeting and have given you 
my best recollection of what took place, it was not until about a week 
or so later that I understood the President’s true concerns and the 
significance of the meeting. 

The press has said that we attempted to coerce the CIA into accept- 
ing blame for the Watergate break-in at that meeting. We did not. 

As the President has said, to the extent that the CIA had a stake 
or interest in the outcome of the Mexican investigation — as General 
Walters indicated the CIA might — we were concerned that this infor- 
mation be given to Director Gray at the FBI. I consider my participa- 
tion in that meeting to have been entirely proper. 

Then there is attached to the statement, Mr. Chairman, a chronology 
of two pages. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. That chronology is identical to the one which you pre- 
sented to the Senate, Mr. Ehrlichman ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir, I have not changed it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Thank you, sir. 

[The chronology referred to is as follows :] 

Chronology 

1971 

July 6 — Howard Hunt hired as part-time White House Consultant. 

July 7 : 1 

9 :30 a.m. — Colson brings Hunt to meet Ehrlichman. 

2 :30 p.m. — Ehrlichman leaves for San Clemente. 

July: 

7-18 — At San Clemente. 

15 — Young recruited to work on Special Unit plan for submission to the 
President. 

16 — Krogh returns from Asia. Assigned to work on plan. 

22 — Hunt meets with General Cushman. 

23 — Hunt draws papers, disguise, voice modifier from CIA (Tr. 153). 

24 — Krogh and Ehrlichman meet with President ; special unit plan approved 
(“Plumbers” created). 

28— Meeting with Attorney-General re : formation of special unit. 


1 Cushman affidavit puts Ehrlichman phone call requesting assistance for Hunt at 
“about” July 7. 
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August: 

6 — Meeting with Secretary of Defense. 

12 — Meeting with Helms, Osborne. 

18 — Hunt requests a CIA secretary from Paris (Tr. 166) . 

20 — Hunt draws a CIA tape recorder (Tr. 163) . 

25 — Hunt draws a CIA camera (Tr. 153) . 

26 — Camera returned (Tr. 166). CIA makes and keeps a copy of the prints 
(Tr. 49). 

27 — General Cushman phones Ehrlichman and Hunt’s CIA aid is cut off. 

(31 days in August) 

September 3 (Friday) or 6 (Monday — Labor Day) — Dr. Fielding office break-in 
in California. 

22 — Helms-Ehrlichman meeting at CIA re Presidential review of documents 
for declassification. 

(30 days in September) 

October : 

1 — Helms-Ehrlichman meeting at CIA re documents for declassification. 

8 — Helms meeting with the President re declassification. 

12 — Final Psych. Profile delivered. 

November 16 — Colby-Ehrlichman meeting. 

1972 

December : 

16 — Dean and Ehrlichman meet with Helms and Colby to review facts to be 
submitted to the U.S. Attorney re Hunt 
16 — Ehrlichman to Cushman phone call. 


1973 


January : 

5 or 6 — Ehrlichman to Cushman phone call. 

8 — First Cushman memo. Ehrlichman to Cushman phone call. 
10 — Second Cushman memo. 


Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Ehrlichman, in your statement you say that General 
Cushman said it was August 27 when you received a phone call from 
him about Hunt. 

Do you have any records at all of that phone call ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, sir, I do not. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is no log kept in the White House regarding calls? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No ; the practice varies among offices. I have never 
kept a telephone log. 

Mr. Nedzi. Of any telephone conversations? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I have recorded verbatim some telephone conver- 
sations, particularly those where I was acting as a conduit from some- 
body to the President and I wanted to be sure I was getting things 
exactly right, and so I would have a record of such a recorded telephone 
call, but that was a rare occurrence. Maybe 1 in 1,000. 

Mr. Nedzi. When you say “recorded, what form did the recording 
take? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. A dictabelt, I would just turn on a dictating 
machine. 

Mr. Nidzi. Did you advise the caller you were recording the call ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Usually not. 

Mr. Nedzi. You recorded no telephone calls from the Agency ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Sometimes I did; occasionally I did. 

Mr. Nedzi. What kind of calls did you record ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I can recall one call which was a conversation 
with Director Helms that I had on the subject of declassification, 
where he had a message for the President, and I wanted to be sure I 
got it right. 
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I can’t recall any others offhand. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were there any calls from Mr. Gray that were recorded? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Occasionally; not as an invariable proposition, 
but occasionally I would record a call from him. 

Mr. Nedzi. This was also for the purpose of communicating to the 
President ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Either for that purpose, or to be sure I had the 
content exactly right. 

Mr. Nedzi. Are the tapes of these calls available ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes — well, I say yes — those that were retained. 
Many of them turned out to be calls that were not significant or had 
no use. and the tapes were simply erased. I have retained 20 or 30 
tapes, I guess, that are in the White House files. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know whether any tapes of calls, tapes involv- 
ing individuals within the Agency, or the FBI, have been retained ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes; some with Director Gray have been re- 
tained. 

The one that I mentioned with Director Helms is one that was 
retained. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is it possible for this committee to get copies or tran- 
script of those calls ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. That I don’t know, Mr. Chairman. They are not 
in my custody, and that is something that would have to be worked 
out with Mr. Buzhardt, the General Counsel at the White House. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have transcripts of those calls ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I do not have transcripts of the Helms call. I 
had the Gray calls, and I turned them over to the grand jury. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you retain copies for yourself? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t believe we did — did we ? If I do they are 
in possession of counsel. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you furnish them to this committee ? 

Mr. Strickler. As counsel, speaking as one representing Mr. Ehr- 
lichman, I have no objection to furnishing this committee with tran- 
scripts of those calls. I would like the opportunity to check it with 
Mr. Buzhardt to see what reaction he may or may not have to it, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. The Chair’s understanding is vou will furnish, subject 
to Mr. Buzhardt’s approval, all of the telephone calls pertaining to 
the FBI or CIA ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Which I have in my possession, which is a very 
few. if any. 

[Transcripts from record of Senate Watergate Committee :] 
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Exhibit No. 102 

Conversation with Pat Gray, March 7 or 8, 1973 

E. Ehrlichman 

G. Gray 

E. Been testifying today ? 

G. Yeah, I’m having a ball. Let me just tell you an unusual development that 
happened today I think yon*!! be interested in and it’s not a disaster or any- 
thing, it's just a total surprise I think to everybody including me and all 
the committee members. Over the weekend I had prepared a rather forceful 
statement saying that this function of the committee was . . the function of 
this committee was to look into my qualifications and to examine my pro- 
cedural conduct of the Watergate not to get into substance that this had 
been assigned to the Ervin select subcommittee and they would erect the 
proper safeguards to protect those who were innocent and were just stand- 
bys in this whole matter here of this criminal offense and I talked about 
constitutional due process and the right to privacy and all that kind of stuff. 

) What the hell should turn up this morning to the chairman of the committee 
and each member of the committee and then a copy was delivered to me in 
the hall as we were walking into the hearing room but a three page letter 
from the ACLU practically saying the same damn thing. So what has hap- 
pened is that we got a state of consternation up there right now with the 
AOTjU and the FBI in the same bed. And I don’t know what the hell they're 
going to do on that I wanted you to know that that development occurred 
and I also got another letter today along the same lines from a professor 
who’s pretty highly respected and I talked with Jim Eastland. We’re going 
to throw that letter into the hopper tomorrow, too. I’ll read that — that’s 
one of the first things I’ll do tomorrow morning. 

Another thing I want to talk to you about is that I’m being pushed awfully 
hard in certain areas and I’m not giving an inch and you know those areas 
and I think you’ve got to tell John Wesley to stand awful tight in the saddle 
and be very careful about what he says and to be absolutely certain that he 
knows in his own mind that he delivered everything he had to the FBI and 
don’t make any distinction between . . . but that he delivered everything 
be had to the FBI. 

E. Right 

G. And that he delivered it to those agents . . . this is absolutely imperative. 

E. All right. 

G. You know I’ve got a couple of areas up there that I’m hitting hard and I’m 
just taking them on the attack. 

E. OK 

G. I wanted you to know that. 

E. Good. Keep up the good work, my boy. Let me know if I can help. 

G. All right. !He can help by doing that. 

E. Good, I’ll do it. 


Conversation with John Dean same day immediately following 


E. Ehrlichman 
D. Dean 

D. Hello. 

E. Hi. Just had a call from your favorite witness. 

D. Which is? 

E. Patrick J. Gray 
D. Oh, Teally ? 
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E. And he says to make sure that old John W. Dean stays very very firm and 
steady on his story that he delivered every document to the FBI and that 
he doesn't start making nice distinctions between agents and directors. 

D. He's a little worried, is he? 

E. Well, he just doesn’t want there to be any question. He says he’s hanging 
very firm and tough and there’s a lot of probin’ around. 

D. Yeah, he's really hanging tough. You ought to read the transcript. It just 
makes me gag. 

E. Really? 

D. Oh, it’s awful, John. 

E. Why did he call me ? To cover his tracks ? 

D. Yeah, sure. I laid this on him yesterday. 

E. Oh, I see. OK. 

D. I laid it on him to, you know, to fuse the issue so I don't have any idea what 
he said up there today. 

E. I see. It was a funny phone call. Said he was going in to object to the juris- 
diction of the group to get into the substance and that their own jurisdiction 
was to . . . was procedural efforts and his competence and he says the ACLU 
put a letter in to the same effect. 

D. Yeah. Wally picked up an interesting one on the grapevine today that planned 
strategy now is to proceed in this one as they did in the Kleindienst. 

E. Down to the point of calling you? 

D. Down to the point of calling me and 

E. Let him hang there? 

Well I think we ought to let him hang there. Let him twist slowly slowly 
in the wind. 

D. That’s right. I was in with the boss this morning and that’s exactly where 
he was coming out. He said I’m not sure that Gray’s smart enough to run 
the Bureau the way he’s handling himself. 

E. Well, OK, you’re on top of it. Good. 
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Exhibit No. 103 

Conversation with Pat Gray 

G. Gray. 

E. Ehrlichman. 

E. Hi, Pat. 

G. John, I thought I’d better just give you a report. They worked me over 
plenty today but I went on the offensive pretty hard and as I told John 
Dean in my noon report to him to look at the transcript and we may have 
even won some of the public relations battle today. I don’t know. This after- 
noon was easier from the standpoint of questions than this morning but I 
defended vigorously the right of the Counsel to the President in his official 
capacity to be present at those interviews. I defended vigorously the right 
of an employer to insist that his counsel be present at interviews of his em- 
ployees particularly when there were implications that these employees may 
have been involved in hanky-panky that would reflect adversely on the 
employer. 

E. Is that going to make problems for the Bureau and other contexts? 

G. No. No. You see, it’s a thing where this is happening more and more even 
though I have to say for the record our preference is that this not occur 
and the norm is that it does not occur but In these past few years it has been 
occurring more and more and more and it’s just the thing that we have to 
face up to. 

E. People being interrogated having counsel ? 

G. Yeah. And we got into the thing, you know, we brought it out and hit it hard 
oh at least three times today with three different Senators. In fact, even 
Jim Eastland hit it for me in his questioning about our investigation of the 
Democrats and the little red black box and how many times it took us to 
get O’Brien and all that kind of stuff and the fact that they put their coun- 
sel in the interview too. 

E. Good. 

G. Now, just from sizing this thing up it looks to me like this probably. Tunney 
said to me today that the last thing he said when he was closing out his 
questioning is that he’s going to move in the committee in their executive 
session that John Dean be called and of course I didn’t respond in any way 
at all because that’s their business and I told John I wanted the President 
to hang in there on that executive privilege and I told Eastland that in no 
way can I see a man with an attorney-client privilege — the President — 
being called on and I told John to make sure that you and the President 
understood that he ought to stand strong and tall in that saddle and if this — 
don’t do anything to save me. That’s what I’m saying. 

E. I get it 

G. Of course he's got to make the judgment. I can’t. 

E. Do you think that there is enough votes on the committee to hold you 
hostage? 

G. No, I don’t. My feeling right now is that if we can keep those Republicans 
together we’ll be alright. We’ll probably be able to defeat that kind of a 
motion but you know I haven't asked did the White House or the Depart- 
ment of Justice have anything to do with your confirmation hearings because 
we're trying to keep it nonpolitical -but now I’m beginning to think that 
maybe a call to Roman Hruska or however you ail do that but I wouldn’t 
let it get out among the guys at the lower level at all at the White House 
in making any move or it’ll backfire. 

E. Do you think on the Dean subject, huh ? 

G. I think on the fact that they ought to stay together on this thing and that 
this is the counsel to the President, this is attorney-client privilege — god- 
damn constitution. What the — they treat the Berrigans one way and they 
want to do it differently here. I said that to some of the Republican Senators 
and to the chairman. 
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E. Good. I got a call from the press room a little while ago about whether 
I had had any phone conversations with you about the — they got an inquiry. 

G. I got them exactly, John. I've got the exact accounting of it and I think 
we had five calls during the whole thing and I saw you twice and what I have 
stated, you know, they got to this today and I said everyone of these were 
procedural. I advised both Mr. Ehrlichm&n and Mr. Dean that we were 
going to conduct this investigation with the full aggressiveness and vigor 
within the capabilities of the FBI. We were going to run it right to wherever 
it led and I said both of them agreed with me completely. I had no hindrance, 
no. 

E. How did my name come into it? 

G. Well, they asked me pointblank, just straight out. Did you have a telephone 
conversation at any time with Mr. Ehrlichman period. Just straight out 
You know, those meetings were procedural meetings. 

E. Yeah. 

G. And they asked me who I met with with you and my recollection was there 
was nobody. You and me period. And that’s going to be my testimony. 

E. And when you said procedural you meant with relation to how you were 
going to conduct the Watergate investigation. 

G. Right. And I said this was informative only and I emphasized and repeated 
that I got no direction, no guidance, no hindrance, no impedance, no handi- 
caps whatsoever from anybody and that there was agreement that this is 
the only way that it could be done. I didn't say, you know, that the President 
came out later and made a public statement on it. That’s for one of those 
Republican Senators to 

E. OK. 

G. I counted them today. It's 5 telephone calls to you and twice I saw you. 
Ill give you a note on it. 

E. Alright Did they ask who initiated the calls or anything of that kind? 

G. No. 

E. OK. Very good. 

G. Ill send you over a note. You'll have it first thing tomorrow. Date and time. 



Mr. Nedzi. In your statement you said it was ironic that General 
Cushman took your request as equivalent to absolute mandate in view 
of your White House position. 

Why was that so ironic ? 

Mr. Ehruchman. I considered it ironic, because the form of the 

S erai’s testimony before the Senate subcommittee which I read was 
b he just really didn’t feel he had any discretion in the matter and 
this was an individual he had known for many years, and he laid it 
on pretty thick, and then he said, you know, ‘‘I just didn’t have the 
right to say ‘No,’ ” when the fact is that the only other business conver- 
sation I had ever had with him was one in which he turned me down 
cold. 

I think there is an element of irony in that. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the form of that other contact ? 

Mr. Ehruchman. Telephone conversation. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did you request of him ? 

Mr. Ehruchman. Well, I passed along a request from the President 
which I think, Mr. Chairman, I should not get into. It is within the 
realm of executive privilege in so far as the substance of it is concerned, 
but it was a request for a CIA service which General Cushman ex- 
plained was outside or at least partially outside of the scope of the 
permissible limits within the statute. 

Mr. Nedzi. Could it have been so outrageous as to provoke this kind 
of response in that instance, and a different response come in another 
instance ? 

Mr. Ehruchman. Not in my opinion, Mr. Chairman. There was not 
an outrageous request. It was simply one which for technical reasons 
the general explained could not be complied with. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you object to the general’s rationale this was a time 
when there were leaks in the Government and he felt that this was a 
legitimate area in which the CIA might be involved ? 

Mr. Ehruchman. Of course the problem there is that we had not 
yet begun the action on leaks at the time that Hunt paid his first visit 

to General Cushman, and Hunt’s evidence 

Mr. Nedzi. The Pentagon papers had been leaked, had they not? 
Mr. Ehruchman. They had been leaked. 

Mr. Nedzi. The most vivid leak we have had. 

Mr. Ehruchman. The point is, according to Hunt I am told, that 
is not what he was working on, that isn’t why he went to see General 
Cushman. 

Mr. Nedzi. By whom were you told that ? 

Mr. Ehruchman. The district attorney in Los Angeles County. 

Mr. Nedzi. When was this ? 

Mr. Ehruchman. Last Friday. 

Mr. Nedzi. You made this statement before last Friday, did you 
not? 

Mr. Ehruchman. I made two additions to this statement in the 
form that I presented to the Senate subcommittee. That was one, and 
the reference to the Star story was the other. Page 3 and page 8 I 
believe have been redone. 

Mr. Bob Wilson, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 
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Mr. Bob Wilson. I presume Mr. Ehrlichman was referring to this 
very request in his statement on page 10 where he says in 1969 the 
President was seeking someone to perform a task for which he did not 
want to call on the FBI to do, and when he explained it to Deputy Di- 
rector Cushman he expressed his opinion the request exceeded those 
limits. 

I think that clarifies it, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, the only point, Mr. Wilson, is in that particular 
case it may have been something that obviously exceeded the legal 
limits which the CIA may be involved in. 

General Cushman had a rationale for assisting Hunt in his testi- 
mony. He stated a number of times he thought this was a legitimate 
request pertaining to leaks that had been occurring within the 
Government. 

Mr. Bbay. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. I respect your rights not to go into what that request was, 
but would you care to ma) be say whether it had anything to do with 
the Watergate — you have not commented on that. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I am happy to comment on that, Mr. Bray. This 
was 1969. 

Mr. Bray. Oh, that was earlier. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. It was within 4 or 5 months of the inauguration. 
The President had agreed to have some surveillance conducted in the 
national security matter. He did not want to go to the FBI on it. So 
he asked me to transmit the request to the CIA. 

Mr. Bray. That is what I was interested in. In fact, that had nothing 
to do with this matter in any way ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Not at all. 

Mr. Bray. Not direct or indirect ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Not even indirect. 

Mr. Arends. In the matter of security leaks, did the President go to 
either the FBI or the CIA ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Not as I understand it, Mr. Arends. The CIA is 
delimited against investigation or intelligence activities of U.S. citizens 
domestically, and that would be, I take it, the exclusive province of the 
FBI. That was generally, I think, the basis for the general declining 
the assignment in 1969, that at least part of the assignment would have 
related to such an activity, or could have, conceivably could have even. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. Just a suggestion. It might be well for this committee or 
the counsel to go into the limitations of CIA. I have a general idea of 
it, but to clarify it. 

Mr. Hogan. We have done that, Mr. Bray. It is in the record. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask just one brief question 
about the matter referred to on page 11, to : 

Declassification was handled in such a fashion, with the Director suggesting 
a meeting with the President, which took place October 8, 1971. 

Did that have to do with the declassification that this subcommittee 
had requested back when we were going into the Pentagon papers? 
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Mr. Ehrlichman. No, sir; this related to a project that the Presi- 
dent initiated for the accelerated declassification of historical docu- 
ments. For instance, the landing in Lebanon during the Eisenhower 
administration. He felt historians ought to have available to them on 
an accelerated basis this information. 

Mr. Brat. I think that directive, although possibly not pertinent 
here, that directive came out before, and later our action was in sup- 
plementing and extending that same classification. I believe that is the 
connection. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I believe that is right. This was at the study 
phase. The President wanted to see for himself what sort of documents 
were involved, and he asked for documents not only from the CIA but 
I think the Defense and State Departments as well, and I can recall 
quite a bundle of stuff coming over. 

Now, the Director of the CIA was very tender on this whole subject, 
and he didn’t like the idea of wholesaling documents out, and so he 
said to me, because I was sort of the go-between, “I have no objection 
to the President personally seeing this, but,” he said “I just really 
don’t want anybody else getting into some of this.” 

And so I said — well, I went back to the President and I came back 
to Mr. Helms, and this was the telephone conversation we had that 
is on record in which he imparted his concerns to me. I imparted them 
to the President. I went to the President with them. He came back and 
said “You can reassure the Director on this.” Nevertheless, the Direc- 
tor said “Well, fine, I have confidence in you and all that, but,” he 
said “I really think I better sit down ana talk with the President 
about this. This is a very important thing to the Agency.” 

And so I said “Fine,” I went back to the President, the President 
said “Fine, let’s have an early appointment,” and we did, and he and 
the President sat down and went through this whole subject. 

The Director at that time made a very strong pitch to the President 
that declassification was fine and historians were fine, but there were 
just some things in the Agency that you couldn’t declassify. So that 
was that whole sequence of events. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Ehrlichman, in the insert which you provided to 
the statement you have given to the Senate subcommittee, you quoted 
an item in the Washington Star and Daily News of June 3, with refer- 
ence to General Cushman’s and Hunt’s extensive acquaintanceship. 

Are you aware of that acquaintanceship ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. On the basis of anything else but the newspaper article? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I have done no checking on that at all. I had no 
prior knowledge of it. 

Mr. Nedzi. No one has ever indicated to you they were close friends 
or anything of that nature ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. That was a complete surprise to me when I read 
it there. 

Mr. Nedzi. All right. Do you have any reason to believe that this 
was the foundation, as is suggested by tne article, for General Cush- 
man being so receptive to Mr.'Hunt’s requests? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I have neither a basis for belief nor disbelief, 
Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Nedzi. What was the purpose of inserting this in your state- 
ment? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. It was an additional fact which had appeared in 
the press that I felt was probative and important for consideration. 
It has been a lingering question in this matter for me as to the gen- 
eral’s rather out of hand receptivity to Mr. Hunt’s approach, and the 
willingness of the general to develop CIA support for him without 
knowing what his mission was, and as you see from the chronology, 
one day after another there was a steady escalation of requests by Mr. 
Hunt of the Agency, and these requests were steadily complied with 
up to the point where Director Helms finally blew the whistle. 

It just didn’t add up to me. It didn’t seem to me like the way the 
Agency ordinarily would act. All right, here is a tidbit of information 
and I can’t vouch for it, but at least it adds to the explanation. As far 
as I am concerned — if it is true. 

Mr. Nedzi. How do you know Mr. Helms blew the whistle? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. That is in the testimony in the Senate sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Nedzi. Whose testimony? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Mr. Helms’ testimony. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have occasion to examine some of the CIA 
memorandums on this subject ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Not apart from the material turned over to us 
by the Senate subcommittee, no, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. In your statement, Mr. Ehrlichman, you say that “I also 
recalled wondering at the time” — I take it the time you received the 
call from General Cushman — “how Hunt had obtained help from the 
CIA in the first place.” 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Bight. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why didn’t you ask him ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, in effect I did. I asked him at that time was 
he working for the Agency ? And he said “No.” 

I said “Is he supposed to be working for the White House ?” 

He said “Yes.” 

Mr. NEDZi.That was the extent of your inqury ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. As I recall, yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. I am puzzled that you didn’t inquire into more depth as 
to the circumstances. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I wish now that I had, but I didn’t. 

Mr. Abends. Right at that point, what does our record show, to 
refresh my memoir, as to how Hunt got started with the CIA? What 
do our records disclose factually ? 

Mr. Nedzi. I was going to get into that as we go along. 

Mr. Abends. That will be good. You go right ahead. 

Mr. Hebert. I would like to point out one paragraph, this Ehrlich- 
man discussion with the chairman in reference to putting into your 
testimony the statement of the news account quoted out of the Star, 
and then you subsequently state here you don’t know whether it is a 
fact or not. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. In order to establish it, I want to find out exactly your 
thinking and how far it is carried. Have you been pretty aware of 
news accounts not established ? 
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Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, I have, on occasions where I knew them to 
be false, I certainly have. 

Mr. Hebert. Wny did yon set this up as a fact you didn’t know it to 
be f alse or good, false or true, to use it for your own good ! 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I have no way of determining the truth or falsity 
of this allegation, nor have I any way to determine the truth or falsity 
of things testified to in the Senate process. I think it is incumbent upon 
me to bring to this committee anything which is advanced as fact in 
order that the committee might wish to inquire further on it. 

I think this is an important allegation, and I advance it in that 
sense. 

Mr. Hubert. All right. But I don’t say in that sense. It was only 
drawn out in examination by the chairman here, you didn’t know this 
to be a fact. Anybody reading this would have to accept this as a 
known fact. As a matter of fact, you don’t know it to be a fact. You 
have past leaned on approving things ; today you lean on it. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I certainly meant to cite the source, or if I didn’t, 
I meant to, as indicating very clearly it was a newspaper story and 
nothing more. 

Mr. Hubert. I buy that. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. It is to be taken and given such weight by the 
committee as the committee in its judgment deems it is entitled to, as 
everything I have said there. 

Mr. Hebert. We are in substantial agreement on the statement. 
When I refuse to take an unfounded statement and criticize those 
operations, I subsequently don’t lean on those type of operations. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Going back to the colloquy with the chairman a 
moment ago about your conversation on the phone with General 
Cushman when you asked him who authorized it, and he said the 
White House, and you said who at the White House. That was the time 
you said “Well, I will take the responsibility to cut it off right here, 
and if anybody squawks, I will know who authorized it,” is that the 
time you are talking about! 

Mr. Ehruchman. Mr. Wilson, I did not ask him in that conversa- 
tion, to the best of my recollection, who specifically had authorized 
it, but what I said to him was “Look, I will take the responsibility 
for cutting it off and if anybody squawks, send them to me.” 

I don’t believe that the general and I, back in August of 1971, dis- 
cussed who turned it on. He certainly didn’t say I had turned it on, nor 
did I ask him who had turned it on. What I gave you here is my pres- 
ent recollection of a mental process I went through in thinking to 
myself, well, if anybody squawks, I will know who turned it on, but 
nobody ever did. 

On the other hand, in late 1972 when the U.S. Attorney was in- 
quiring, I did call the general and asked him who had turned it on, 
and at that time he said he couldn’t recall, and that is when the first 
memo came that named me and Mr. Dean and Mr. Colson, and then 
I called him back and said in effect “Hey, I thought you couldn’t 
recall.” 

Mr. Bob Wilson. At the time you took responsibility for withdraw- 
ing the aid, wasn’t the point raised as to who initiated it in the first 
place! 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t believe so. That is what I say, I wish I had 
now, but I don’t believe it was. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Ehrlichman, did you regard dealing with the CIA 
as something sensitive ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes. It was an unusual thing for me to do. It was 
outside my normal duties. 

Mr. Nedzi. That being the case, I am puzzled as to why you didn’t 
inquire into more depth about the Hunt matter, who authorized this. 
The implications, it seems to me, would have been very disturbing at 
that time. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I will have to give you the flavor of my recollec- 
tion on this. I think the way the general put it to me was more in the 
sense that this man was overstepping the bounds of routine propriety 
than that he was committing some illegal excess of something of that 
kind. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he use the phrase “Mr. Hunt has a questionable 
judgment” ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, not at that time, as I recall, he didn’t. 

Mr. Nedzi. At what time did he use it ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. He did not to the best of my recollection. Mr. 
Helms did, at a considerably later time, tell me he questioned Hunt’s 
judgment, but that was in a different context, on a different subject. 

Mr. Nedzi. You are aware General Cushman in his affidavit did say 
that he told you that he considered Hunt to have a questionable 
judgment? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, I know. 

Mr. Nedzi. But you say he didn’t tell you that ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I certainly don’t recall it. 

Mr. Nedzi. In your statement you say that you told Mr. Dean of 
your August 1971 conversation with General Cushman in December of 
1972 when Mr. Dean advised you that Assistant U.S. Attorney Silbert 
needed information about Hunt. Was this merely recollection? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. You had no documentary evidence of any kind that 
would refresh your memory on this score ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t believe so. As I recall the conversation, 
Dean told me what the U.S. attorney needed, which was any informa- 
tion he could get as to how Hunt got assistance from the CIA. 

I said, “Well,” — words substantially — “John, I don’t think I ever 
knew how he got started. I know I cut him off, and it was a long time 
ago, and I am vague as to the circumstances.” 

He said, “Well, I am going to have a meeting with Helms and some- 
body else from the CIA on this, would you mind sitting in?” 

I said I would be glad to. So the four of us met. In the process of 
that meeting they had some memos or some dates or something which 
focused the time for me, so then I operated pretty much on the basis of 
what they brought to the meeting in the way of dates and 
memorandums. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did that meeting result in your call to General Cushman ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you recall the date of that meeting ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I think it is in the statement, and as I recall it 
was about December 15, 1972. That was in the chronology, I believe. 
Yes, December 15, 1972. 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you describe the tone of your conversation with Gen- 
eral Cushman that followed this meeting? 
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Mr. Emlichman. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact I have set it out 
verbatim in the statement. I did have a transcript of that telephone call, 
and so I was able to give you precisely the tone of it by setting out 
verbatim at page 4 what it was I requested of him. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you furnish the subcommittee with a transcript 
of that telephone call ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir, if I have it, I will be happy to do that, 
subject to the same clearance bv the White House. 

[Transcript not submitted. See p. 333.] 

Mr. Nedzi. That is the entire telephone call. There must have been 
some response on the general’s part which is not quoted. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, and as I recall, the response is very per- 
functory. He said simply, “Yes, I will be happy to do that.” I said, 
“Thank you.” He said, “Thank you.” And that was the end of the 
conversation. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the tone of the call to the general protesting 
the inclusion of your name on this list ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I said to him, “General, I have your memoran- 
dum here, and I am distressed to see my name among those that you 
think might have called you to set this up.” I said, “As I recall, when 
we talked the other day, you had no recollection of who it was.” And 
I said, “With this thing going the way it is, I am just not very com- 
fortable in being included in speculation of this kind.” Or words to 
that effect. And he was very nice about it and came back and said, 
“Well I just came up with those names because those are people I 
know in the White House.” He said, “It was somebody I know in the 
White House.” And he said, “I am sorry about that; I will tell you 
what I will do.” He said, “You just tear that up and I will send you 
another one.” 

So I said, “Well, I would be grateful if you would just give us your 
accurate recollection of what took place.” 

So that is when the second memo came. I didn’t tear it up. I turned 
it over to Dean. And he turned the whole file, including both memos, 
over to the U.S. attorney. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did you mean when you said in your statement 
that “I asked him,” that is, General Cushman, “how Hunt had secured 
aid from the CIA.” 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Just that — the inception of it, how it had started. 

Mr. Nedzi. He didn’t tell you ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Would you cite me to the page? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes, on page 6. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes. By that I mean what I stated before. I 
don’t mean to add anything to my description of the conversation be- 
fore, which was simply that I asked him who Hunt was working for, 
what his project was, whether it was a CIA project or a White House 
project. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is that asking him how Hunt had secured aid from the 
CIA? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, maybe this language isn’t very artful, but 
that is what I intended by that, because my recollection of the con- 
versation is those are the questions that I asked him. 

Mr. Nedzi. You mentioned in your statement if the call came in 
the period July 8 to 19, et cetera. And then you engaged in some dis- 
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cussion of that possibility, when, as a matter of fact, the general has 
never claimed the call came in that period, has he ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir. In the statements which he provided 
to the U.S. attorney he said that the call came anywhere from 2 days 
to 2 weeks prior to July 22, the first date of his meeting with Hunt. 

Mr. Nedzi. There is a much more firm statement m his affidavit 
which was J uly 7, was it not ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, sir, it does not say that. It says about July 7, 
as I understand it. 

You see his problem is, he is going on a minute entry of a CIA staff 
meeting, as I understand it, which simply says he had a telephone call 
from me saying Howard Hunt had been hired at the White House. 
It doesn’t say anything about requesting CIA aid. It doesn’t say any- 
thing about what is to be extended to Hunt or anything of that kind, 
but he got, in fact, a telephone call from me regarding Hunt’s hiring. 
That meeting, as I understand it, was on the 8tn. So he reasoned back 
from that he must have gotten the call the day before. 

Now, I don’t know where that memo was when he was making out 
all these statements for the U.S. attorney. Mr. Colby testified that 
the general had access to the CIA and its records at the time he was 
making out the memos for the U.S. attorney. 

So I can’t account for it. I take it the general can’t, either. 

Mr. Nedzi. You referred in your statement to a special group to 
manage and act on the Pentagon Papers and other leak problems and 
this proposal was discussed with the President and he approved it in 
general terms on Saturday, J uly 24. What was the proposal which was 
approved ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. The general proposal was that the WTiite House 
create a very small unit or two or three people whose job it would be 
to work witn the established security people in the various departments 
and agencies to stimulate them, to require them to report to the Presi- 
dent, to ride herd on them, to make sure they were tracking down leaks 
within their own agencies, and to provide cross-referencing between 
departments and agencies. It was basically established as a coordinat- 
ing device. 

Mr. Nedzi. Further in your statement you said, in October 1971, 
Director Helms had a meeting with the President to insure that the 
President’s personal review of the documents would comply in all 
respects with the law. 

What was the problem ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, that is what I previously explained. The 
Director was very chary of these documents that he was turning over 
to the President on the declassification project. This has nothing to 
do with leaks. 

Mr. Nedzi. I understand. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Somehow or another they would get into hands 
of staff or individuals. 

It was on this occasion 

Mr. Nedzi. Was that illegal ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. The Director indicated there were some things 
there that should not be distributed outside the CIA, except to the 
President personally. That is what he 

Mr. Nedzi. As a matter of law ? 
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Mr. Ehrlichman. I gathered that. That is my impression. 

Mr. Nedzi. Are you aware of any such law ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, sir ; I am not. But the Director was very clear 
on this. He said it was his obligation as Director of the Agency to 
make very clear to the President what the ground rules would be. 

And that is what he did do. And then he also took the occasion to talk 
about the general subject of declassification. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he talk about the law? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I am not so sure he read the law to the President 
so to speak. I think what he did was indicate to the President what his 
desires were with regard to these documents being close held, and the 
President certainly acquiesced and said he had no intention of letting 
anybody else read them. 

Mr. Nedzi. I understand that. That is all extra legal. I don’t see 
where the law comes in. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, my impression was, and I am not a student 
of this law, my impression was that the Director was resting this on 
legal inhibitions. 

Mr. Nedzi. The statement doesn’t make sense to me, and you are not 
helping at this point. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, I am sorry. I am at a disadvantage because 
I really don’t know much about this law. I have consistently taken 
the Director’s word as doctrine as to what he could or couldn’t do, 
and really have not had any occasion to get into it. 

Mr. Nedzi. You mentioned that the CIA receives dozens and dozens 
of requests and instructions. What is the procedure in handling these 
requests and instructions ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. How do you know there were dozens of requests and 
instructions given from the White House ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I read Mr. Helms’ testimony, for one, over in the 
Senate subcommittee, and just from sort of being around I was aware 
of the fact that the NSC constantly tasked the CIA to perform various 
overseas undertakings. 

Mr. Nedzi. You don’t know how they went about it or what the 
procedure was ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, sir, I do not. 

Mr. Nedzi. You mentioned that there were well-established channels 
for negotiating how a request might best be handled. You yourself 
never used those channels ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, sir, other than the limited experience that I 
had here with General Cushman and Director Helms on these occa- 
sions. That is really the only contact I have had with the Agency. 

Mr. Nedzi. When the Hunt problem was drawn to your attention, 
and General Cushman asked that the CIA be relieved of any obliga- 
tion to render him any further support, what did you do ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Beyond that, nothing. 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, I thought your response to him was that you would 
take care of it. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, sir. I said by all means, you go ahead and cut 
him off. 

Mr. Nedzi. You didn’t contact Mr. Hunt at all ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, sir. 
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Mr. Nedzi. You had no interest in what he might be up to ? 

Mr. Ehruchman. I had a passing interest, but that was all. He 
wasn’t doing anything for me. I was under the impression that he was 
doing a research project on the Pentagon papers. That is all I knew 
him to be doing. And it didn’t seem to me he had any business in 
bothering the CIA if that was what he was doing. You see, Mr. Chair- 
man, this is one of probably, I don’t know, a dozen of these a month 
where I will get a call from a Cabinet officer saying “Listen, I’m 
having a problem with your Mr. So-and-So at the White House who is 
over here moiling around in my bureau of such and such.” 

And I would say, “Well, Mr. Secretary, if that is a problem for 
you, why don’t you just give orders to your people to discontinue 
and send him over to see me?” And sometimes they would come in 
and see me and sometimes they wouldn’t. But I was a kind of a buffer 
against overreaching by the White House in departments and agen- 
cies. This was not an unusual kind of a phone call for that reason. 

Mr. Nedzi. You said that you had met Mr. Hunt just one time? 

Mr. Ehruchman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. You never saw him prior to that day, July 7, nor 
subsequently? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the purpose of his meeting with you? 

Mr. Ehruchman. It was an introductory meeting. Mr. Colson 
brought him around to introduce me to him. And to talk a little bit 
about this job he was going to be doing in analyzing the Pentagon 
Papers and maybe doing some writing about them. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why should he be coming to you ? 

Mr. Ehruchman. I think probably because Mr. Colson and I 
had had a number of conversations about the Pentagon Papers prob- 
lem. And we were right in the middle of it at that point in time. 
There were a lot of questions being asked about them and about 
Ellsberg and about — we were right in the middle of the lawsuit thing. 
We were working with Mr. Martian of the Justice Department on 
that. Mr. Colson and I were both working with him on that. It was 
natural he would bring him by and say here is a new fellow I am 
bringing aboard, he is going to be working with us on this, and this 
is what I charged him with doing. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he create an impression on you ? 

Mr. Ehruchman. No, really not. Very bland sort of fellow. 

Mr. Nedzi. To whom was he responsible ? 

Mr. Ehruchman. At that time he was responsible to Mr. Colson. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did Mr. Colson hire him ? 

Mr. Ehruchman. I believe so, yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. How do you happen to recall this particular meeting 
on July 7 — it was on July 7? 

Mr. Ehruchman. It is in my log. I have a log of meetings held in 
my office, and it is there. In casting back my recollection, I had some 
recollection of the meeting refreshed by my log. 

Mr. Nedzi. The discussion you had at that time with Mr. Hunt in- 
volved what subject matter? 

Mr. Ehruchman. It involved the question of the accuracy and 
completeness of the Pentagon papers. There was at that time in cur- 
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rency a belief in the Government that only a percentage of the opera- 
tive documents, the pertinent documents on the subject matter had been 
included in the Pentagon papers, and that it had been a highly selec- 
tive job of collection. One of his jobs was going to be to dig in and see 
if he could determine whether or not that was the case, and if so, 
whether or not we should go public with the fad; that the previous 
administration had done a highly selective editing job in putting 
together this history. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you give Mr. Hunt any instructions? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, sir, not that I can recall. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you give Mr. Colson any instructions ? 

Mr. Ehrliohman. With relation to Mr. Hunt? 

Mr. Nedzi. With relation to the whole problem. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I believe not. Not at that time. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Ehrlichman, you say in your statement you have to 
rely upon the committee to find the truth. 

Here is the kind of situation that the committee finds itself in. On 
the one hand, we have the sworn testimony of General Cushman say- 
ing that you had called him on or about July 7. The CIA memorandum 
indicating that at a staff meeting he mentioned you had called him. 

We have a transcript of the meeting which transpired between Mr. 
Hunt and General Cushman in which your name has been mentioned. 
And there is a call to you to discontinue this aid. 

On the other hand, we have your statement that you can say neither 
ves nor no to this. What do you suppose we, as reasonable men, have to 
be led to believe? 

Mr. Eiiruchman. Mr. Chairman, it is actually a matter of moment 
to me that you are led to the truth, but it is not a matter of particular 
moment to me what it is that you find. 

I don’t feel that the fact — let’s assume arguendo that the general is 
absolutely correct in his recollection, then so be it. I don’t have any 
problem with that hypothetical basis assuming that is what your find- 
ing was. The only thing I am trying to do here is to tell you accurately 
and precisely the state of my recollection, and to aid you to the extent 
that I can by bringing you surrounding circumstances that I think 
corroborate my absence of any recollection of the call having been 
made, but in all candor, Mr. Chairman, I don’t stand or fall on your 
finding here, and I don’t mean to contend for a particular outcome. I 
think it is incumbent on me to bring you everything I know about this, 
and everything I can recollect, and everything I can find in the way 
of collateral matters that bear on it, and then abide. 

Mr. Nedzi. The tone of your statement, Mr. Ehrlichman, however, 
indicates another conclusion, and that is that you are seriously con- 
cerned to the point of impugning General Cushman’s integrity. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, here is my problem, Mr. Chairman, 
frankly. 

Mr. Nedzi. You are going to suggest you haven’t impugned his 
integrity ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Let me tell you my problem. It is I have an 
absent of recollection of any such phone call taking place. Now, that 
standing all by itself, absent my advancing to you any circumstances, 
obviously is an untenable situation. It is suspect in and of itself. So I 
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hare advanced to you a number of circumstances that I think do 
impugn the general’s recollection. 

Now, I don’t impugn him. The circumstances impugn him, in my 
view. 

In all candor, again, I don’t stand or fall on whether that phone call 
is ultimately determined to have crane from me ; as I see it. There is no 
culpability in that in and of itself. 

So all I can do is be as honest with you as I know how to be in say- 
ing I don’t recall the call. And, as I say, abide. 

I have no interest in the outcome, so to speak. I have no motive one 
way or the other, except to give you another point of view on this. It 
would have been easier from my standpoint to just come in here and 
say, well, if that is what the general said I don’t have anything to 
add to that. But that wouldn’t be the complete truth. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Mr. Chairman. In view of the fact there is a basic 
contradiction in your testimony and that of General Cushman’s and 
we will encounter other contradictions in the testimony, the record, of 
course, will suggest a lack of credibility on the part of one of the two 
witnesses involved in this instance. Would you, therefore, for the sake 
of enhancing your credibility, be willing to take a polygraph test? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t know. I would want to take advice on 
that. 

As I say, I don’t view this as a test of my credibility or the general’s. 
I don’t mean to create a confrontation of that kind here. I suppose 
that if I were really smart, I wouldn’t even raise the subject, because 
it doesn’t matter in the ultimate whether I made the call in the first 
instance or not. And so maybe the really smooth thing for me to do 
would have come in 

Mr. Nedzi. There may be a different conclusion in other minds on 
that point, Mr. Ehrlichman. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, I can’t conceive how in any way it could 
make any difference. But maybe I miss the point. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Mr. Ehrlichman, could you confer with counsel 
and decide as to whether or not you would be willing to submit to a 
polygraph test on the questions confronting you ? 

Mr. Strickler. Counsel on the record will state I have had consid- 
erable reading as to the reliability of polygraph tests. I have been in 
the district attorney’s office for 8 years. I do not consider them as 
being reliable indications of whether a person is or is not telling the 
truth. 

Mr. Slatinshek. That is a matter of opinion, counsel. 

Mr. Strickler. I know it is. I base my judgment on my opinion, 
Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Will your client tell the committee what he would 
like to do in respect to the question raised here? 

Mr. Strickler. My client is going to consult both my senior partner 
and me on the subject. We will certainly discuss tnis among our- 
selves and let the committee know. 

Mr. Hebert. This is not an origination of the committee about the 
polygraph test. This is injected in the committee by other witnesses 
who volunteered. In my opinion, I share the counsel’s opinion maybe 
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as to the value. It is not us that injects this. Witnesses have injected 
it and suggested a polygraph test. 

Mr. Ehruchman. I see. 

Mr. Hebert. May I ask one question ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Certainly, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hebert. Mr. Ehrlichman, on page 4 at the top of the page, “I 
reported this conversation to John Dean.” This is in reference to your 
conversation with General Cushman. “On January 5-6, 1 phoned Gen- 
eral Cushman and said,” and then you quote, this is under quotes. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. How are you able to give 

Mr. Ehruchman. There is a recording of that conversation. 

Mr. Hebert. You did record it ? 

Mr. Ehruchman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. This is a direct quote. You certainly don’t have that 
from memory, as your recollection is bad in other areas ? 

Mr. Ehruchman. That is correct. 

Mr. Hebert. This is a taped conversation ? 

Mr. Ehruchman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Ehrlichman, how was the meeting between Mr. 
Haldeman, Mr. Helms, and General Walters arranged? This moves 
on to the next subject. 

Mr. Ehruchman. As I recall, I was told by Mr. Haldeman or his 
office, and I am not sure which, that the President wanted me to sit in 
this meeting. I don’t know — I really have no personal knowledge of 
the inception of the meeting other than that. 

Mr. Nedzi. And at that time you say that the President intended 
to require a full, vigorous FBI investigation. 

Did Mr. Haldeman say that or did the President tell you that ? 

Mr. Ehruchman. No; I think at that time Mr. Haldeman said that. 
I had no conversation with the President about the subject matter of 
this meeting until afterward. 

Mr. Nedzi. No conversation with anyone ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I say no conversation with the President with 
regard to his views of the content of this meeting until after the meet- 
ing had been held. 

Mr. Nedzi. With whom did you have conversations prior to the 
meeting? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I believe I had a very brief conversation with Mr. 
Haldeman prior to the meeting. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was discussed at that time ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I think he told me just very generally the purpose 
of the meeting. 

Mr. Nedzi. Which was ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I am not sure that I can give you any very specific 
recollection. My general recollection is that Mr. Gray was asking for 
help or instructions or knowledge with regard to whether or not his 
proceeding to investigate the surrounding circumstances of the Water- 
gate would jeopardize the integrity of the Agency. 

Mr. Nedzi. How was that information obtained ? 

Mr. Ehruchman. Well, as I say, I have no personal knowledge of 
the events that went before. I heard since that Director Gray imparted 
his concern to Mr. Dean, who, in turn, told Mr. Haldeman, who, in 
turn, talked to the President about it. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Did you talk to Mr. Dean at all ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I am sure I did not prior to this meeting. 

Mr. Nedzi. You didn’t talk to him about anything concerning Water- 
gate? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Oh, I am sure I did; yes, indeed. But I mean 
about the purpose of the meeting. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did you discuss with him ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Mr. Dean? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Oh, with relation to Watergate ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. A whole host of things. At that particular time- 
frame there was a question about Howard Hunt’s status in the White 
House. There was a question about 

Mr. Nedzi. What was his status in the White House ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. He was a former employee, but there was con- 
fusion in the records as to when he had actually left. There was a 
problem, I can recall the meeting because there were press inquiries 
as to when Howard Hunt specifically left the White House and had 
gone off the payroll. We had the staff secretary in, and Mr. Dean, and 
some others, with one of the press people, White House press people, 
to go over the employment records and try and determine when he had 
actually terminated. We had continued 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you recall Howard Hunt at that time ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I am not sure that I did. Well, I can’t answer 
that. I don’t recall whether I did or not. 

I think he had been sufficiently identified to me by the conversa- 
tions and all that, but I certainly placed him. 

But as recalling back to my meeting with him, I am not sure that was 
in my mind. 

And then Mr. Dean and I had a series of conversations with regard 
to the disposition of the contents of Hunt’s safe which was still in 
somebody’s office in the White House. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the controversy there, if any ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, the question there was whether or not the 
contents should be turned over to the FBI, and, if so, under what 
circumstances. And there were a series of conversations on that. 

Mr. Nedzi. How was that resolved ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. That was resolved by turning over the bulk of 
the contents to the regular FBI agents in the Washington Field Office, 
and a manila envelope full o,f material to Director Gray directly. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have any conversations with Director Gray ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I was present at a meeting which Mr. Dean had 
with Director Gray where that was turned over. 

Mr. Nedzi. That particular subject matter ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any conversation with you and Mr. Dean 
with respect to CIA involvement in this instance? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes; there was. 

Mr. Nedzi. Prior to J une 23 ? . , 

Mr. Ehrlichman. That would have been after this meeting with 
Walters and Helms. 

Mr. Nedzi. That is the June 23 meeting? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes. sir 
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Mr. Nedzi. Nothing prior to that? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Is that the date? 

Mr. Nedzi. Our records indicate it was the 23d of June. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. AH right. 

Mr. Nedzi. You had not talked to Mr. Dean about CIA involve* 
ment prior to that time ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t recall doing so, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any speculation by you as to who was to blame 
for the Watergate break-in ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir. I think there wa 9 continuous speculation 
on that question. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was it ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, at various times it was different. 

I didn’t have an informed guess at this particular juncture, and I 
certainly considered the possibility of CIA involvement as at least 
reasonable speculation in view of the identity of the burglars who had 
been captured and jailed. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Mr. Ehrlichman, in recalling that meeting of 
June 23 which — the date seems to be pretty well established — you state 
Mr. Haldeman asked you to attend the meeting and said the President 
wanted you to sit in. 

Do you recall the conversation as to the subject of possible covert 
activities in Mexico being a problem that ought to be explored with 
the CIA ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, I do, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Mr. Haldeman doesn’t remember Mexico was the 
subject. He thought somehow it involved the CIA’s past activity with 
the Bay of Pigs. But you remember Mexico ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I remember both of them being mentioned. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Do you remember any statement that might have 
been made that the President was concerned about the Mexican covert 
actions being revealed by FBI investigation ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No; not in those terms. I don’t. 

I don’t think it came up as being the President’s concern. I think the 
way it came up was — I think it was in the papers at that time — or at 
least it was around, sort of known that this money these burglars had 
had had come through Mexico, or Florida, or somewhere. I think it 
was mentioned as “for instance.” 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Do you recall 

Mr. Nedzi. Mentioned by whom ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t know, Mr. Chairman. I can’t recall. 

Mr. Nedzi. It had to be either you or Mr. Haldeman. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, I don’t know that. It could have been dis- 
cussed by any one of the four of us as far as I am concerned as a “for 
instance,” as the Bay of Pigs was. 

I think there was an effort here just to define a generic category of 
CIA activities that were not directly related to the Watergate. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the President’s concern as you understand it? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, later — and this would have been after the 
Fourth of July when I talked to him about this — his concern was both 
specifically the Bay of Pigs, because there was Cubans involved in this 
thing 
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Mr. Nedzi. At that time? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Sir? 

Mr. Nedzi. After J uly 4 ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Cubans were in jail. 

Mr. Nedzi. I understand. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. They were the burglars. 

Mr. Nedzi. The President was concerned about the Bay of Pigs 
involvement after July 4 ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. As one of a number of examples that he used 
in talking with me about it. And he said, OK, basically, the substance 
of the conversation was, OK, if General Walters and the folks at the 
CIA say that there is no danger of uncovering something here for 
publicity — they say we are not going to have leaks through the FBI 
on this— OK, I will abide that. And we will go ahead with the investi- 
gation. But he said I must tell you I am not totally satisfied they are 
right on that. 

I can recall him mentioning specifically the fact that these burglars 
were Cubans, and he knew of his own knowledge the Cuban commu- 
nity had been active in the Bay of Pigs. And he said you just don’t 
know where this is liable to lead. 

Mr. Nedzi. Despite the assurances given to him by Helms and 
Walters ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes; and I’ve got the distinct impression the 
President was operating on his own intuition, and perhaps on an in- 
dependent source of information. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have any information as to what was involved? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Or any suggestion of any kind? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Going back to the June 23 meeting, do you recall 
either Mr. Helms or General Walters making the statement at the 
meeting that in their opinion there was no CIA involvement? Was 
it clearly established in your mind there was no CIA involvement in 
the Mexican operation ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. In the Mexican operation; no, sir. It was not 
flatly stated. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Neither one of them said that there was really no 
CIA involvement in Mexico, that any possibilities of covert activities 
of the CIA in Mexico might be uncovered by an FBI investigation? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. That is the point. That is the one thing they 
didn’t say flatly no to. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Another statement was made, Mr. Haldeman is 
supposed to have said at that meeting despite that, you go to Pat 
Gray, and you tell Pat Gray the White House thinks there is going 
to be a possibility of uncovering covert actions, therefore we ought 
to go easy on the FBI investigation in Mexico. Is there any recollection 
of that sort of conversation ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, sir; that is not my recollection of the con- 
versation. I think they were categorical on the subject of CIA in- 
volvement in the Watergate itself. But they were not on the possi- 
bility of FBI investigation uncovering some unrelated CIA covert 
or other operation. 

46-081 0—75 24 
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And that is why, as I recall it, it was suggested that they have per- 
sonal contact with Pat Gray 

Mr. Bob Wilson. But the purpose of General Walters going to see 
Pat Gray was to tell him that there was a possibility of covert 
activity ? 

Mr. Ehhltchman. Tell him whatever there was. I must say it was 
not spelled out for us in any detail what it was. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. This is a personal matter involving General Wal- 
ters and it is conjecture on your part, I would imagine. But General 
Walters was well acquainted with the President because he had been 
his interpreter in various previous activities, and so forth. 

Is there any feeling on your part that General Walters was trying 
to help the President out of a tough spot, and going to try to prevent 
any FBI investigation into the Mexican situation? Would you con- 
jecture that? 

Mr. Ehklichman. I certainly didn’t get any flavor of that from that 
contact, and I have known General Walters for a long time, since 
1969 — not so terribly long — but I have worked with him. 

And my impression of him is he will tell you exactly what he is 
trying. I have worked with him in setting up trips for the President. 
He has always been very blunt and very forthcoming with me where 
he has disagreed with me or thought he saw a better way of doing 
things. 

That doesn’t jibe with my impression of General Walters 

Mr. Bob Wilson. OK. 

Mr. Ehklichman [continuing]. As an individual. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Those are all the questions I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. I didn’t understand your last statement, what doesn’t 
jibe? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. The suggestion Mr. Wilson made that perhaps 
he would deter out of accommodation or tiy to go along with a 
premise or something of that kind, where he himself didn’t believe in 
it. That is foreign to my view of his makeup. 

Mr. Nedzi. In referring to the reason for the meeting you said that 
it was not spelled out for us. 

What was not spelled out for you ? 

Mr. Ehklichman. Well, speaking for myself, I did not have any 
detailed briefing on the purpose of the meeting. Oh, you mean my 
response here? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Ehklichman. Oh, oh. 

Their concerns were not spelled out. In other words, they didnt 
say we have 11 agents in Mexico City, and 3 in Cuernavaca, and if the 
FBI gets into this they might uncover a money laundry we are operat- 
ing in Tia Juana. None of those kinds of specifics were mentioned at 
alh It was just that we got very clear responses to other questions, and 
an equivocation on this subject sufficient that we felt there was a 
prima facie need not for them to tell us, for them to get together 

Mr. Nedzi. Why not? . . . 

Mr. Ehklichman. This isn’t our business, Mr. Chairman, lne last 
thing I want to do is get into an evaluation which really they have 
to make with Mr. Gray. Our only purpose in that meeting, as I saw 
it, and in retrospect, was to get the two of them together if there was 
any reason for them to get together. We had an FBI Director over 
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there who was saying, as I get it, “How far should I go here?” So the 
President said to Bob Haldeman, “Look, talk to Helms and Walters, 
and see if there is any reason why Gray should be concerned, and, if so, 
get them together.” And that is really all we did. 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, in light of your high regard for General Walters, 
do you have any comment to make about his memorandum of June 28, 
1972, when he states in it that he asked, speaking of Mr. Haldeman, 
what the connection with the Agency was and the Director repeated 
there was none. Haldeman said the whole affair was getting embar- 
rassing and it was the President’s wish Walters call on FBI Director 
PatricK Gray and suggest to him since the five suspects had been ar- 
rested that this should oe insufficient and that it was not advantageous 
to have the inquiry pushed, especially in Mexico, and so forth. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, about all I can do is take those references 
and tell you my recollection as to each of them, Mr. Chairman. 

I think the sequence, for one thing, is wrong. In point of fact, the 
inquiries were made and the responses given before they were asked 
to get together with Director Gray. 

Now, my impression of the meeting 

Mr. Nedzi. Why would that be in light of the President’s mandate 
to Mr. Haldeman, which everybody concedes at this point that Wal- 
ters go to Gray and express these concerns to him ? 

Mr. Ehruchman. As I understand it, and here again it was not 
given to me so I am giving you only my impression secondhand, but 
my impression is it is a conditional mandate. It is, if there is in fact 
a possible problem for the Agency, then they should get together. 

As I say in my statement, I think in retrospect if General Walters 
had said, “Look, there isn’t any problem here, we haven’t a thing to 
worry about, not a thing to fear, and I don’t know of any problem 
we could have.” That would have been the end of it. At least I wouldn’t 
have seen any reason for him to go to talk to Director Gray. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. He clearly states in his affidavit, Mr. Ehrlichman, 
the White House directed him to say to Mr. Gray that the White House 
was concerned, as though he didn’t feel there really was any reason 
for concern. As a matter of fact, the next day after he returned to the 
office of the CIA, he called Pat Gray and said there is no— I can tell 
you with assurance there is no CIA involvement ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. But notice in the transcript of the Senate pro- 
ceedings, before he did that he went back and he checked with all his 
regional people. That is an important fact. He said, I don’t keep track 
of these things, and neither does Director Helms. And it is pretty 
obvious to me from his overall testimony he wasn’t in any position to 
reassure us categorically on this occasion because we were hitting him 
cold, for one thing. He went back and checked with his regional people. 
The sidewalk res gestae, so to speak, I think is of some importance, 
because Helms and Walters leave my office, they go out and stand on 
the sidewalk and talk about it, and Helms says to him, “look, you tell 
Gray if he does stumble on any of our operations in Mexico he is to 
use our standard coordination procedure,” which I think has to argue 
that their frame of mind at the time in the res gestae was there was 
some possibility. It wasn’t until later he pinned it down with the 
regional guys, and he didn’t write the memo until 3 days after that. 
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Mr. Slatinbhek. Mr. Chairman. At this point the testimony we 
received from Helms on the point you made here is entirely in a differ- 
ent context. Helms’ admonition to Walters as they left your office and 
Walters was on his way to Mr. Gray was to point out he would not go 
as far as he was directed to go in the meeting but should limit his 
admonition to Pat Gray along the lines of the understanding that was 
existing between the Agencies that if they do come across something, 
and that should be the limit of his admonition, and not to preclude 
any investigation. I would like to ask for the record at this point 
something very significant. 

General Walters had been with the Agency approximately 6 weeks 
at this point, and would not be presumed to nave known anything 
really fundamental about the Agency. It was Mr. Helms that should 
have been presumed to know that. And Mr. Helms was at the meeting 
and Mr. Helms stated before this committee that he stated categorically 
that no Mexican operations were involved. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. All I know is what he testified to the Senate 
subcommittee, and over there he said, “I don’t keep track of these 
things on a regular basis, I will have to go back and check.” As far as 
this business 

Mr. Nedzi. What did he say in your meeting? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Very little, as I recall, Mr. Chairman. I don’t 
think he or I did very much talking at all in that meeting. I think he 
was the one who gave very flat assurance that there was no CIA in- 
volvement in the Watergate break-in itself. I can’t recall anything 
else specifically that he said, except that after Mr. Haldeman said, 
after we had gone through this whole sequence, Mr. Haldeman said 
to the general, well, I think you better go have a meeting with Pat 
Gray, the Director said something to the effect, well, if that is the 
President’s request under the circumstances, I think you better go, 
General, or Vern, or whatever he called him. 

Mr. Nedzt. Wasn’t that a reasonable response ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I think it was entirely reasonable and consistent 
with everything that had happened at the meeting. 

Mr. Nedzt. Was there any suggestion on Helms’ part that there was 
a Mexican involvement here? 

Mr. EHRLicnMAN. I can’t say that he personally spoke to it. He cer- 
tainly acquiesced in the indications that we got from the general by 
his silence, if nothing else. 

Mr. Nedzi. Here again, don’t you think there is something to the idea 
that in effect you have two subordinates coming in and they are being 
issued an order to go to see somebody ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Sir, that was not my relationship, at least with 
Director Helms. We were, I think in both our eyes, we were peers. 
We had worked on these other things together. 

I don’t think he ever felt that anything that I put forth to him was 
an instruction to be blindly followed without discussion. 

Mr. Nedzi. Tet Mr. Haldeman says in his testimony that one of the 
purposes of the meeting was, and I quote, “to request Walters to meet 
with Acting Director Gray of the FBI.” 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I can only speculate on this, because, as I say, I 
was not in the inception of the meeting. You had an FBI Director 
over there who was asking a lot of insistent questions, as I gather. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Did you know this of your {personal knowledge ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, sir, I don’t believe I did before the meeting. 
But, in trying to comment on your question, from what I have heard 
recently I take it that that was the situation. Now there is one of two 
ways that you turn Director Gray off, so to speak. One is for General 
Walters to go and sit down with him and say, “Look, here are the 
facts.” 

Mr. Nedzi. "Why did General Walters have to do that ? Why couldn’t 
somebody in the White House do it? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I say that is certainly another alternative, or for 
Director Helms to go would have been a third alternative. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any reason for Gray not being a party to this 
meeting in view of the fact that it did concern him as you indicated? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t know. As I say, I didn’t organize the 
meeting or who was going to attend. I don’t know what the President’s 
thinking or Bob Haldeman’s thinking was on who ought to be there. 
As a matter of fact, in looking back at it, I am not quite sure why I 
was there. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was mentioned about the Bay of Pigs in the 
meeting ? 

Mr. E hrlichman. I can’t recall. I imagine something to the effect 
the burglars were Cubans, and that the stories were in the papers 
about the possible relationship or the fact that they had all been par- 
ticipants or some had been, or something:. I can’t recall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. What were Helms’ and Walters’ response to that? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I think Helms’ response was basically negative 
on that. It was a little touchy, as I recall, but I may just be reading 
something into that, because I have found him generally touchy on 
the subject 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you define more specifically what you mean by 
“touchy”? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, a little defensive. A little — not terribly 
willing to dwell on the subject long. He moves off of it. We got into 
this declassification business, and I found, I had known it before, it 
is a sore point with him. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he create the impression this was the cause of con- 
cern because of the Watergate ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, my impression was he rejected that out-of- 
hand. 

Mr. Nedzi. So, as I understand, the conclusion reached by you at 
that time was that the only possible involvement would have been 
with respect to the Mexican aspects. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, sir, because I don’t think there was any ef- 
fort to be exclusive in this list of examples, or in the topics that were 
discussed. 

I didn’t know what the various CIA operations might he. I certainly 
didn’t consider that we had eliminated all other possibilities. 

Mr. Nedzi. Didn’t Mr. Helms and/or General Walters state there 
was no involvement in Watergate? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir. # . 

Mr. Nedzi. Thev said there was no involvement as far as the Bay 
of Pigs is concerned ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, I think Mr. Helms made that clear. 



Mr. Nedzi. So what is left ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, I don’t know what is left. I didn’t try and 
close all the doors, nor did anybody in the meeting. 

The general category that was being discussed was CIA operations 
unrelated to the Watergate, which is as broad as you know everything 
else they were doing. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was anything said in the meeting which would suggest 
something other than the Mexican aspects ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t recall. I really don’t. I know the general 
subject was very broad and not specific. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you recall Mexican aspects being specifically 
mentioned ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Nedzi. But you don’t know who raised the point? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, sir, I don’t. 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you speculate as to why Helms and Walters may 
have wanted to raise this point? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, without checking, I don’t know what was 
in the papers, say, that day or the day before, but my impression is that 
we were sort of raking to the news of the day. It may have been some- 
thing Gray told something, I don’t know. 

Gray and Helms had had a conversation the previous day according 
to Heims’ recent testimony. So maybe they talked about it, I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was your relationship with John Dean? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. He was the White House counsel; I was the 
former White House counsel. We worked together on problems, par- 
ticularly problems of substance that I had, where there were legal 
issues involved that I needed assistance on. 

Mr. Nedzi. At the time your meeting concluded, what was your 
understanding of what General Walters was supposed to do? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. He was going to go and talk to Pat Gray. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was he instructed as to when this should be done? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, I don’t think he was instructed. I think he 
said 

Mr. Nedzi. Was he requested to do it ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I think he said, “I will see him right away. I will 
see him as soon as I can.” 

Mr. Nedzi. And at that time he called from your office ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I have a sort of a visual image recollection of see- 
ing him standing out at the phone in my outer office making a phone 
can. Now whether it was to Gray or somebody else, I don’t know. I 
think it was to Gray. 

Mr. Nedzi. You say that you also informed Dean of the meeting. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you do this? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I can’t recall when I did it. It would have been 
shortly after, I would think. 

Mr. Nedzi. Could you tell us what you mean by “shortly after,” 
generally speaking? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I just don’t have a good recollection, Mr. Chair- 
man. I don’t know whether this was the same day or the next day, I 
just don’t know. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Was it within hours or minutes ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I say I don’t recall. I don’t know. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why did you call Dean ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. He was the pivotman in the whole Watergate 
subject and here we had a situation where you had the FBI and CIA 
in contact. It was just a piece of information I thought he ought to 
have. He was kind of a depository of all Watergate information at the 
White House. 

Mr. Nedzi. By whose order? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, I think by virtue of his position. He was 
counsel, and he just sort of took that natural responsibility when the 
thing arose, and continued to follow it out. 

The role of the White House counsel has always been, in this admin- 
istration, to look out for conflicts of interest, look out for improprieties 
on the part of White House or administration people, to keep track 
of lawsuits against the Government or against the President, to look 
out for things involving law T enforcement or investigation, things of 
that kind. It naturally fell in his bailiwick. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why was there concern about that at this time? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, I think the concern at this time was that 
you had former White House people who were apparently implicated 
in this thing, and that was implicit right from the second or third day, 
I guess. And so it was natural that the counsel would be in it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any specific order to Dean to function in this 
capacity ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t know. 

Mr. Nedzi. Not to your knowledge ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No ; I think to my knowledge it was assumed and 
implicit right from the beginning. 

Mr. Nedzi. You said the President told you Pat Gray had told him 
there was no CIA objection to the full FBI investigation? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you mention to the President what the substance of 
your meeting with Helms and Walters were, at any time? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. We may have discussed it on that occasion, which 
would have been the first week in July. I may have given him my 
impressions. 

Mr. Nedzi. What were they? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, at that time at least there was some danger 
to the integrity of the Agency. 

It couldn’t be very specific, I am sure. 

Mr. Nedzi. Now, when the President told you he still personally 
believed and feared that the FBI investigation might harm the 
Agency, did he give you any indication of why he believed that? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have any belief or fear that the FBI investiga- 
tion might harm the Agency ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I had no independent fear, Mr. Chairman, aside 
from what I heard from Helms and Walters at this meeting on this 
occasion. 

Mr. Nedzi. There was no further information received from John 
Dean at all? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Not by me. Not that I recall. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Had you had any meetings with John Dean subsequent 
to the 23d of June? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I believe so. 

Mr. Nedzi. When were they ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I can’t give you the dates offhand. I think — let’s 
see — I think I met with him — my days of the week are off — I think 
I met with him just before going to San Clemente, which was, I think, 
the first of July, something of that kind. I met with him between the 
23d and the 1st of July once, or maybe twice, on various subjects. 

Mr. Nedzi. Only once or twice during that period of a week ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I believe so. I think in those first 2 weeks I met 
with him a couple or three times the first week and a couple of times 
the second week. 

Mr. Nedzi. At that meeting or those meetings subsequent to the 23d 
of June, did he discuss with you any meetings with General Walters ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Not that I can recall. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you have recalled had he discussed General Wal- 
ters meeting with him? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, I saw the testimony of General Walters at 
the Senate subcommittee and read what he said in the newspapers 
about his meetings with Dean. I at that time tried to recall any prior 
knowledge of that set of circumstances, and I don’t have it. 

Mr. Nedzi. What do you suppose, assuming some truth to the 
Walters’ memos of his conversations with Dean — what do you suppose 
motivated Dean to respond to General Walters in connection with 
that? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I can only speculate. Mr. Dean apparently at that 
time had designed a course of action which he felt responded to the 
situation, and he was in the process of carrying that out. 

Mr. Nedzi. Without consultation with anyone else? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I can’t say. As far as I am concerned, I don’t 
believe he had any consultation with me on it. 

Mr. Nedzi. You say you don’t believe he did ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you not have remembered if he discussed this 
with you ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir. I think that is something I would recall. 

I do recall imparting to Mr. Dean my impressions of the Helms- 
Walters meeting. And that impression was that there was in fact a 
problem between the CIA and the FBI. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you impart that to him ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I can’t say, Mr. Chairman. I think probably at 
the time that you asked me about before. It would have been relatively 
soon after the meeting, but I can’t say when. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would it have been within an hour? 

Mr. Eiirltciiman. I don’t know, Mr. Chairman — I iust don’t know. 

Mr.. Nedzi. Don’t you think you would have recalled if it were within 
an hour ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t think necessarily so. 

Mr. Nedzi. Say within 2 days? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I am sorry, it has been a long time ago, I just 
don’t remember. I am sure I didn’t keep any record of it. 
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Mr. Nedzi. You referred to the problem of canceling Mr. Gray’s 
meeting. 

You stated that you objected to the idea of the staffs of the Bureau 
and an Agency meeting with Gray, Helms, and Walters. Where did 
you get the idea the staffs were in the meetings ? 

Mr. Ehelichman. I don’t recall who told me that, it may have been 
Mr. Dean. I don’t know. 

But that was the information that I had. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did Mr. Dean tell you this ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, I say it may have been Mr. Dean. I can’t be 
sure. I don’t know where that information came from. I was talking to 
Pat Gray frequently through that period of time 

Mr. Nedzi. How frequently? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Oh, a couple times a week. It may be that he told 
me that he intended to meet with him. I just don’t recall. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would it surprise you if only Helms and Walters and 
Gray and his Deputy were to meet? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No ; because his Deputy was part of the problem. 

Mr. Nedzi. You felt he was the source of the leak ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. That was our very strong suspicion, yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was it Mr. Helms’ source of the leaks ? 

Mr. EnRucHMAN. Not the FBI leaks. We were having chronic 
FBI leaks. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why did you urge that Gray meet with Walters on a 1- 
to-1 basis, and not Helms ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, somehow out of this meeting on the 23d 
Walters was the delegate. And I don’t recall why. I have a note to the 
effect that Mr. Helms was out of the country around the 4th of July, 
and I noticed that in reviewing my notes. 

I don’t know whether that bears on it or not. 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, except this was at the time of the cancellation of 
the meeting which was scheduled with Mr. Helms, so he couldn’t have 
been out of the country, could he ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Maybe I misunderstood your question. I thought 
your question was why was it Walters was sent from the meeting on 
the 23d to talk to Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Nedzi. I am referring to the time you canceled the meeting be- 
tween Helms and Gray and urged, according to your statement, that 
Gray meet with Walters on the 1-to-l basis. My question is: Why 
Walters? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, Walters, I imagine, was the individual that 
I identified as the delegate from our meeting on the 23d to talk to 
Gray. 

Mr. Nedzi. In any event, even on the 23d Helms was not out of the 
country. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Obviously not on the 23d. But my notes show 
later he was, as I say. Referring to the date of the 23d, that, evolved 
from the meeting. If we are referring to a later time, I gather that 
this so-called canceled meeting, which I don’t concede was canceled, 
was at some later date. I read about that in the paper. That is the 
reason that I referred to it in my statement. And I think that may 
have been at a time when — well, I just don’t know. I won’t speculate. 
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Mr. Nedzi. What was the purpose of your six or seven personal con- 
tacts with the Agency to which you referred in your statement? 

Mr. Ehblichman. They were the purposes that I referred to in the 
statement, basically. There was the 1969 Cushman transmittal. There 
was the declassification project. And I had, I think, three different 
conferences with Director Helms with regard to that project, plus I 
think a meeting which involved the General Counsel of the Agency 
on the same subject. 

There was the meeting with Helms and Osborn with regard to the 
establishment of the White House unit, and advising them of the 
President's desires. 

And then of course this Helms- Walters meeting. And then I had 
lunch with Mr. Colby on one occasion, which related from the fact 
that we had gotten acquainted in Vietnam, and it was more as a social 
occasion than anything else. 

And then the final meeting in December between Helms and Colby, 
and John Dean and me, to talk about the circumstances of Hunt being 
taken out of the Agency to assist us. 

Mr. Nedzi. Within those six or seven personal contacts you have 
included the total of three times that you asked for CIA aid, accord- 
ing to your statement. 

Mr. Ehblichman. That would be the entire list, to the best of my 
recollection. 

Mr. Nedzi. (( I said it was not until about a week or so later I under- 
stood the President’s true concerns.” 

What were the President’s true concerns ? 

Mr. Ehblichman. Well, as I say in the statement, he remained con- 
cerned notwithstanding the assurances that General Walters had given 
Director Gray, that some unrelated CIA operations might be come 
upon, and he was not specific with me, but he gave me the strong im- 
pression that he was resting upon information over and beyond that 
received from Gray in the telephone call, where Gray told him about 
his conversation with General Walters. 

Mr. Nedzi. The last page, you said that the President said to the 
extent CIA had a stake or interest in the outcome of the Mexican 
investigation, as General Walters indicated the CIA might. 

Where did General Walters indicate that ? 

Mr. Ehblichman. In the meeting with Mr. Haldeman and me. That 
was my clear impression. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he say that ? 

Mr. Ehblichman. I am not sure exactly what he said, Mr. Chair- 
man. I can only give you my impression. My impression coming out 
of that, meeting is as I have stated it there, that the CIA had a stake. 

Mr. Nedzi. m the course of Mr. Haldeman’s testimony it is stated 
that more information can be obtained from you on the Bay of Pigs. 

Do you have any explanation why he would say that? 

Mr. Ehblichman. You mean on the handling, or 

Mr. Nedzi. Oh, I know what it is, this is with respect to Hunt not 
being told about the Bay of Pigs. 

Mr. Ehrijchman. I am not sure it was as narrow as that. In one 
conversation that I had with Director Helms with regard to declassi- 
fication, and the President holding these documents close, he used as 
an example that a former CIA man like Hunt would love to get into 
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these documents and dig around them, and he knew Hunt was at the 
White House or had been at the White House, and he said, “Let’s keep 
those kind of people away from those documents. Let’s be sure the 
President is the only one who sees and uses them.” 

And that group of documents did include Bay of Pigs documents. 

Mr. Nedzi. How long was this first meeting on June 28? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. That was the only meeting as far as I was con- 
cerned. The Walters-Haldeman-me — 20 minutes, maybe, something of 
that kind. 

Mr. Nedzi. Then you immediately called Dean afterward? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, I can’t say that, Mr. Chairman. I called 
him sometime in the not too long interval of time, but I can’t tell you 
when. 

Mr. Nedzi. According to Mr. Gray, Dean called him at 1 :35 that 
afternoon to advise Walters was going to come to see him. 

Does that square with your recoflection ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I didn’t know that. 

Mr. Nedzi. It could be as far as you are concerned ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I wouldn’t know one way or the other — whether 
he heard it from me or somebody else first, I don’t know. 

Mr. Nedzi. You said you did not cancel the meeting, yet Mr. Gray 
has testified as follows : 

Now, at 10:55 a.m., Mr. Hhrlichm&n called me and I was not available. But 
at 11 :17 a.m., I returned Mr. Bhrlichman’s call. And he Just very bluntly came 
right straight out and said, “I want you to cancel your meeting with Helms.” 
I, of course, asked him for what reason? What purpose? And he said, “It is not 
necessary, there is no reason at aU to hold that meeting.” And I said to him, 
“Well, then, who is going to make the decisions as to who is to be interviewed 
and who isn't to be interviewed?” And he said, “You do.” And that was the 
end of that conversation. 

Mr. Hubert. It was that cryptic? 

Mr. Grat. Yes, sir, as I recall it It was boom, like this kind of a conversa- 
tion where I am getting an order to cancel a meeting with Helms. 

That is not exactly your version of that conversation, is it? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. It wouldn’t be my recollection of it; no, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Could it have happened that way ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Anything could have happened, Mr. Chairman. 
I have to give you my best recollection of what happened, and it was 
what my sense of it was, which was that it was perfectly competent 
for the Director to have a meeting with the CIA, but I was concerned 
about his including a lot of other people in it, and specifically the 
individual we then suspected. And I think what I said to him went 
to that point. 

Mr. Nedzi. He doesn’t make any reference to that. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I understand. 

Mr. Nedzi. From our experience with Mr. Gray, he was a rather 
meticulous notekeeper, as evidenced by the telephone logs. 

Have you had a chance to examine his testimony ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. At no time ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t believe so. Did we see any of his testi- 
mony on the Senate side ? 

Mr- Strickler. I don’t know that you saw it, but I have a copy 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t believe so. 
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Mr. Nedzi. How many contacts did you say you had with Gray over 
this period of time ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Over what period, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Nedzi. The period from June 23 to the end of July. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. To the end of July ? 

Mr. Nedzi. 1972. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I can’t say. I was probably talking to him with a 
fair amount of frequency at that time, mostly on the phone, although 
he was coming to my office occasionally. 

I was out of the city, I think, a good part of that time, so that our 
contacts would have been on the telephone. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever have a conversation with General Walters 
with respect to whom he could contact involving this matter, specifi- 
cally Dean? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes ; I said in my statement that I think we said 
either at the meeting, or I said in an informal conversation or some- 
how, that neither Bob Haldeman nor I had the lead responsibility in 
the White House on this subject, and that regular contact ought to be 
with John Dean. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you know General Cushman during this period of 
time ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir, I knew him in the sense I would recog- 
nize him when I saw him. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you recognize his voice if you spoke to him on the 
phone ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t know that I necessarily would. 

I haven’t spoken to him on the phone all that much. 

Mr. Nedzi. Now 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I think perhaps I have spoken to him on the 
phone three times or four times maybe altogether. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you with the President on July 6, 1972 ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Where was this? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. This was in San Clemente. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you apprised of the telephone call which Clark 
MacGregor received from Mr. Gray ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. When were you told about that ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. On that day. 

Mr. Nedzi. Shortly after he had received it? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. My impression was he had received it prior to 
that dav ; he was on his way to San Clemente, and I gather he had 
been asked by Mr. Gray to deliver a message to the President before 
he left Washington. I may be wrong. He may have gotten the call 
from Gray after he was out there, but he had just arrived. 

Mr. Nedzi. Gray’s log discloses that the call to MacGregor was made 
at 10 :47 Washington time, which would be 7 :47 California time. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes — that same day ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. It is entirely possible. I had the impression 
from — and I got this from the President, I didn’t get it from 
MacGregor 

Mr. Nedzi. You had not talked with MacGregor ? 
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Mr. Ehrlichman. I had talked to MacGregor but not on this 
subject. 

Mr. Nedzi. Not about this telephone call ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, sir, the President told me that. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did the President tell you about that ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. That day. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he tell you before he called Mr. Gray ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, sir, after MacGregor talked to him and after 
the President talked to Gray on the telephone. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did MacGregor talk to the President prior to the Presi- 
dent making his call to Gray ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. How do you know that ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. The President told me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was the call to Gray motivated by the report of Mr. 
MacGregor to the President ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I gather that it was. 

Mr. Nedzi. The President told you that? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the purpose of the call to Mr. Gray ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. He had, as I got it, asked Clark MacGregor to 
cause the President to call him so that he could discuss with the Presi- 
dent this question of an unlimited investigation. 

Mr. Nedzi. Whom did you get that from ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. The President. 

Mr. Nedzi. How do you account for the President telling Mr. Gray 
that he is calling him to congratulate him on the handling of the hi- 
jacking by the FBI ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I expect they discussed that also. That was very 
much on his mind at that particular juncture. This whole business of 
hijacking and death penalties and so on — as a matter of fact, we made 
a policy statement on that same week on hijacking and had a big press 
briefing out in California, so I know it was very much in the front of 
his mind. 

Mr. Nedzi. How do you account for Mr. Gray testifying the Presi- 
dent’s call to him was for that purpose ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. The President may have very well said that to 
him. 

Mr. Nedzi. The President never raised any other issue ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Apparently the President or Gray raised the issue, 
because they obviously discussed it on that occasion, i don’t know who 
raised it in the course of the conversation, but my impression from the 
President was he made the call because MacGregor strongly urged him 
to do so. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any concern on the President’s part? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Concern for what, sir? 

Mr. Nedzi. With respect to Mr. Gray’s concern. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, indeed, we discussed it, and that is what I 
have indicated in my statement. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did you discuss? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. We discussed the President’s lingering doubt as 
to whether in fact there was not some exposure to the Agency, not- 
withstanding the assurances that Mr. Gray had received. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Why would he call Mr. Gray ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. He called Mr. Gray because Clark MacGregor 
said he had a message from Pat Gray he urgently had to talk with him. 

Mr. Nedzi. The call to Gray was not made in your presence ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever talk with MacGregor about the call from 
Gray? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No ; I don’t believe so. It may have been made in 
his presence ; I am not sure. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any questions, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Hebert. Yes. I just have one question. I am reading from page 
13 at the bottom of the page. This is in reference to your conversations 
with Dean. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes. 

Mr. Hebert. The statement, “Later Dean told me he had been in 
touch with Walters and that the CIA did not believe an investigation 
would harm their operations.” I have emphasis on the next sentence. 
“I was unaware of Dean’s meetings or conversations with Walters 
regarding use of CIA money for salaries for the defendants until the 
news reports this month about them.” 

Now, earlier today you described everything as being thrown into 
Dean’s bailiwick — “bailiwick” is your word. By the description it was 
thrown into Dean’s bailiwick, is the committee to understand Dean was 
really in charge of the operation ? It was up to him to make his own 
decisions, and to project remedial roads to take, or alternatives ? Did 
he have that type of authority ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes ; he did. 

Mr. Hebert. He did have that authority ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. So then you say “I was unaware of Dean’s meetings or 
conversations with Walters regarding use of CIA money for salaries 
for the defendants until the news reports this month about them.” You 
do not challenge that Dean could well have had that conversation offer- 
ing to put the bail money up ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I have no reason to challenge it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hebert. No reason at all to challenge it, because Dean did have 
that legality ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir. All I am doing here is giving you the 
best of my recollection. 

Mr. Hebert. That is what I want to establish, that Dean did have 
this authority, this was his bailiwick ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I would have said a suggestion such as this to 
General Walters would have been ultra vires. I don’t mean to imply he 
had the standing authority to suggest improper or unlawful or illegal 
acts. 

Mr. Hebert. He was in position to make offers and to make sug- 
gestions or suggest alternatives beyond his authority. He was in a 
position where he could talk head to head with somebody. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. He was in a position where he could have told Walters, 
or suggested that the CIA use its money for bail and for salaries of the 
people who had been convicted ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I believe so. I think at that period of time Mr. 
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Dean certainly spoke for the White House. He was understood to 
speak for the White House and the Justice Department, for instance. 

I don’t mean by anything I say to imply that anyone in the White 
House necessarily condoned an improper suggestion or order on his 
part, but nevertheless he had the apparent authority, so to speak, to 
undertake head to head contacts of this kind. 

Mr. Hebert. Well, of course the apparent authority of the White 
House is the thing that is paramount m everything we get, the accept- 
ance of the people who call from the White House when they speak 
they speak for the White House. This is our difficulty. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. And as a matter of fact, as I said in my state- 
ment, I designated him to General Walters and said this is our man 
who is operating in this area. I am not. Haldeman is not. He is. And 
so it would be a natural thing for General Walters to take that at face 
value. 

Mr. Hebert. That is what I want to establish, just how far could 
Dean go ? He was the action man ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir, he was the action man, and he could 
go as far as his legs would carry him before somebody said, “By what 
authority do you do that?” 

Mr. Hebert. That is correct ; that is what I want to establish, be- 
cause it all revolves around the call of acceptance from the White 
House. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. And what impact and what authority it carries. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. He was very much an independent contractor 
in this thing, in the sense people were interested in results, and 
the results here would have been the disclosure of wrongdoing on the 
part of anybody in the administration. That was basically what his 
assignment was, to ferret out wrongdoing and to expose it and to take 
corrective measures. 

Mr. Hebert. That description of his position, he did ask the CIA 
money to be used for bail and payment of salaries, and I don’t think 
by the farthest stretch of the imagination you can say that is right- 
doing. He was to ferret out the wrongdoing, and he was doing the 
wrongdoing to ferret out the rightdoing. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. That is the basic problem in this thing. 

Mr. Hebert. I know it is. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. We had the milkman here souring the cottage 
cheese, so to speak. It was a closed circuit. There wasn’t anybody audit- 
ing his books. 

Mr. Hebert. Nobody auditing his books. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. That is right. 

Mr. Hebert. To use your own description, the milkman soured the 
cream, if this statement is correct. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. That is right. 

Mr. Hebert. You do put the finger on Dean ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I tried, Mr. Chairman, not to put my finger on 
anybody on this thing. I am sensitive to the problems of people and 
their rights. But the relationships between the parties here are not well 
understood, and I think it is important to develop them as you have. 

Mr. Hebert. That is what I am trying to develop. I am trying to put 
the finger on somebody. 
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say. 

Mr. Hebert. I want to establish Dean could and may have done this. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Ehrlichman, when did it first occur to you Dean 
was not behaving properly ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Mr. Chairman, it wasn’t until the President re- 
lieved him of his responsibilities with regard to this whole episode, and 
assigned it to me, which was March 30 of this year, and then I dropped 
everything else I was doing and began an inquiry into this thing, and 
within 2 weeks, I had developed a working hypothesis of this case — 
certainly not singlehanded. I must say the TJ.S. attorney was going 
full steam. The Ervin committee was going full steam, and there were 
a lot of people in this game by then. 

It was not until that 2-week period I began to appreciate his true 
role. 

Mr. Nedzi. You had contacts with him from the beginning of July of 
1972 until March 30, 1973? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Nedzi. And in the course of those contacts nothing ever came up 
in your conversations which would create any doubt in your mind ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, in retrospect, witn 20-20 hindsight, I can 
pick out a few things. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you give them to us ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, we tried our level best back in the conven- 
tion days, between the Democratic and Republican conventions — I tried 
to get a definitive statement on the Watergate published. I thought 
it would be good politics to get it out, get an exposure, get it all behind 
us, and move away from it. 

In retrospect, I can see where a number of the people who were 
involved and had a stake in it undoubtedly blocked that effort. We 
made the effort again 

Mr. Nedzi. How did you make the effort ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, I talked it up. 

Mr. Nedzi. To whom ? 

Mr. Ehlichman. In a political strategy group that existed, which 
met a couple of times a week, of which I was a member. I talked to 
Clark MacGregor about it. I talked to Fred Malek about it over at the 
campaign. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you talk to the President about it ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I talked to the President in rather specific terms 
about the White House part of it. It would have been a two-leg opera- 
tion, with a statement about the White House and a statement about 
the campaign. We did get the statement out about the White House on 
August 29. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the President’s response to your suggestion ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. He was for it. In fact, he was the one that made 
the statement on August 29, and he did it in a press conference, so we 
got half of it done, in a sense. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the half that wasn’t done ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. The Campaign Committee. In looking back, it is 
hard for me to pinpoint it exactly how it was obstructed or why. From 
a hindsight standpoint I wish I had pressed harder. I didn’t, and I had 
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a lot of other things to do, and there are all kinds of excuses why you 
don’t do these things. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was Dean’s function with the Campaign Commit- 
tee? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. He was a liaison to the Campaign Committee. He 
was one of those who was in more or less constant contact with them, 
and his true role I guess will emerge in the process of the various 
proceedings that are underway. I don’t think I know it, in all candor. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did he reveal or disclose as the position of the 
Campaign Committee on this issue ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. He didn’t. In retrospect, that is one of the land- 
marks. There was another effort to do the same thing. 

Mr. Nedzi. How could that be, if the President wanted to do some- 
thing, and he is liaison between the President and the Campaign 
Committee ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, I understand that. 

Mr. Chairman, I have given this a lot of thought, and this was one 
of those things that I guess I fell between the chairs. Everybody was 
busy with impoundment 

Mr. Nedzi. You mean it is another one. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes. Believe me, one of the abiding regrets of 
my life is going to be I didn’t press this thing to an ultimate, final 
conclusion at the time. If I had, I am satisfied, you know, all this 
aftermath would never have occurred. 

It is one of those situations where your instincts are right, but you 
just don’t take the occasion for the followthrough. Again, the Presi- 
dent felt strongly that the strategy to be adopted with relation to the 
Ervin hearings would be to get out a broad, no holds barred, definitive 
statement of the whole thing, and he charged John Dean with the 
preparation of that statement, and he got finessed for weeks with one 
excuse and another. 

Mr. Hubert. The word is “finessed” ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. I want to be sure you used the right word. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. He got “horsed,” I guess we would say out home. 
There was one excuse and another. There were reasonable, plausible 
excuses. The Gray confirmation was going on. 

Finally the President just came to the end of his rope, and he said 
“Send that man to Camp David and don’t let him come back until he 
has this thing written down. I want to see it here on my desk.” He did, 
he sent Dean to Camp David. He was there for 6 days and 6 nights, 
and he came down from the mountain and there was no tablets. He 
announced he couldn’t write it down. That was the obvious tipoff 

Mr. Nedzi. When was this ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. This was March 28 that he came down, and so, 
within 24 hours, the President relieved him and called me in and said 
“I want to know what is going on here.” 

Well, now, you can say, you know, why was it March ? Why wasn’t 
it February, or why wasn’t it December? But in going back through 
my log of what was really going on during that time, we revamped 
the executive branch, we fired and hired a lot of people. We got into 
a fight with the Congress on impoundment. We got into a fight with 
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the Congress on budget cuts. There was just a tremendous amount go- 
ing on that was on our plate, so it just took that much time to uncover 
the thing. 

Mr. Hebert. The time that intrigues me — I am looking at it very 
realistically and verv practically, where the President really had got- 
ten himself into a bind — is his publicly saying Dean would not be 
allowed to testify. Now he is bacKing Dean up in this area, and now 
when it comes out that Dean is Peck’s bad boy, then the public accepts 
it, he was backing up Peck’s bad boy, knowing Peck’s badbo.v was a bad 
boy all the time. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I see that, Mr. Chairman. When the truth comes 
out, it is apples and oranges. With Dean testifying back in the Gray 
confirmation time, that had to do with the basic constitutional ques- 
tion, separation of powers and immunity as counsel. We were haying 
those questions briefed in all good faith. At that moment in time we 
had no reason as we sat there to suspect that Dean was any more than 
what we all thought he was. 

Mr. Hebert. Is that your opinion too ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. It was my then opinion; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. You still had confidence in Dean, and the President 
had confidence in Dean ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir, that would be in the February months. 

Mr. Hebert. Then he sent Dean up 

Mr. Ehrlichman. The President had a number of conversations 
with Dean. He jumped on us, he jumped on Bob Haldeman and me 
and said “Where is that statement?” This would have been back in 
February. 

We said “Mr. President, look, you told us to stay out of this Water- 
gate thing, and we are trying to stay out of it. You are going to have 
to talk to John Dean and get the flavor of this from him, because he 
is the manager of this thing.” The President had repeatedly instructed 
us to stay out of it and leave Dean and Kleindienst in it to do the 
investigation and so on. So the President started to have meetings 
with John Dean back in February and through the month of March. 

The more he talked to him, the more he got a tinny sound. That is 
what led to him finally saying, you know, go up there and sit down 
and don’t come back until you get this all written out. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was Dean telling you and the President during 
all this time? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. He was telling us a lot of things. I can recall one 
meeting, Mr. Chairman, where he was asked why he couldn’t get out a 
definitive statement, and we got responses about the rights of the de- 
fendants. They hadnT been sentenced yet. Their cases were still pend- 
ing before Judge Sirica. 

We had confirmations coming up. There were civil depositions that 
were going to be taken. There was civil liability in the committee that 
was being contended for in a lawsuit. All these things militated 
against doing the definitive work. So there was a whole family of ex- 
cuses, some of which were plausible and perhaps still are plausible. 

Mr. Hebert. Who brought Dean into the White House? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t know, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hubert. He didn’t show up one morning just like Topsy ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, he had been at the Justice Department He 
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had been engaged in work which put him in contact with the White 
House. He was John Mitchell’s protege. He was working closely with 
the Attorney General personally. I am sure Mitchell recommended 
him when the time came and we needed a counsel. 

Mr. Hebert. And the President made the decision ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, I think on recommendation. 

Mr. Hebert. He didn’t clear it with you and Mr. Haldeman ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. He may well have. I think my impression of Mr. 
Dean was excellent at that time. I must say he discharged his duties 
well through 1970, 1971. I don’t have a bit of criticism of his profes- 
sional competence or his ability to do the job, or anything of that kind. 
If you had asked me in January of this year of my opinion of him, 
I would have given him a ringing endorsement. 

Mr. Hebert. You had no indication at that time he might have made 
the suggestion to use CIA funds to bail out or pay the salaries of the 
convicted prisoners? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. That, or any number of other events. 

Mr. Hebert. Or the amnesty 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Clemency? 

Mr. Hebert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I have a conversation in which Mr. Dean was 
involved in clemency at one point. 

Mr. Hebert. Tell us about that. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. That was a meeting with Mr. Colson. Mr. Colson 
was about to go and have a conversation with Howard Hunt’s lawyer 
at Hunt’s passionate request. Hunt was feeling that his friend Colson, 
long time friend, had abandoned him because Colson was not talking 
to him, wouldn’t take his calls and so forth. 

There was a specific discussion as to whether or not there was any- 
thing that Colson could indicate to him that in any way would make 
Mr. Hunt feel better. I was under active instructions from the Presi- 
dent on the subject of clemency, and had been for some months, that 
there was to be no discussion of clemency, no tender of clemency, no 
hint of clemency or Executive pardon or any sort of involvement by 
the President. 

Mr. Nedzi. How did this question arise? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I raised it with the President very early, and said 
that this looked to me to be the kind of thing that sooner or later 
would be suggested or solicited. 

Mr. Nedzi. When was “early” ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. The month of July, within a month or 6 weeks 
after this event, as soon as we found out that Hunt and Laddy were 
involved, I suspected that this question was going to come up, and I 
took it up with the President when we were out in San Clemente 
right around the time of this 

Mr. Hebert. How did you take it up with the President ? Was this 
bom in your mind ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. The clemency was projected by you ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir. I said “Here is one of the issues that 
sooner or later you are going to have to confront, as I see it.” 

Mr. Hebert. Nobody suggested that to you ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, sir. 
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Mr. Hubert. You suggested that to the President ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. In the abstract. 

Mr. Hubert. In evaluating the circumstances ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. That is right. 

Mr. HJsbert. You said “Mr. President, you will have to face this, 
they will have clemency 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Not then, somewhere down the line. 

Mr. Hubert. What did the President tell you? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. He said we must not have a breath in this case, 
there can be no inducements, no offer, no hint. “I don’t want it sug- 
gested by anybody from the White House that such a thing is even a 
possibility.’’ 

Mr. Hzbert. Did you convey that to anybody ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. In this meeting with Mr. Dean and Mr. Colson. 

Mr. Hubert. You told them what you told us ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Not in those strong graphic toms, but I certainly 
imparted the message. 

Mr. Hubert. There would be no consideration of it ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you talk with Dean about the President’s call to 
Gray on July 6? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t recall that I did, Mr. Chairman. I can’t 
recall a conversation about it. I may have talked to him on the phone, 
and mentioned it or not. I just can’t tell you. 

Mr. Nedzi. In the many meetings you had, did you ever talk about 
CIA. involvement in this whole matter? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. The only time I have a specific recollection of 
talking to Mr. Dean about the CIA was after this meeting with Helms 
and Walters where I said we have had this meeting, and you ought to 
know what took place. That is the only one I can remember. 

Mr. Nedzi. You instructed General Walters to deal with Mr. Dean? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were Helms and Walters asked pointblank whether the 
agency had any concern whatsoever relative to the FBI probing 
Mexican assets? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Not in those stark terms, I don’t believe, Mr. 
Chairman. I don’t think it was put as baldly as that. 

Mr. Nedzi. Tell us again how it was put? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, I wish I could give you the colloquy, but 
I can’t. It was very categorically stated that there was no involvement 
in the break-in. It was categorically stated to my satisfaction there was 
no danger in the Bay of Pigs episode being opened up. There was not 
that kind of categorical response with regard to all other unrelated 
CIA activity, and it was a kind of a nonassurance. 

I can’t say, and I don’t want to put words in the general’s mouth 
or anybody’s mouth, but it was the kind of thing where, well, you may 
have something there that deserves to be checked or that deserves more 
study or I would like to look at that, or I can’t tell you what words he 
used, but I am trying to give you a flavor of an impression I got. 

It was the absence of a categorical red light, as I said over in the 
Senate hearing, you either have a red light or green light on these 
things. We got red lights on the others and we didn’t on this. That was 
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really all we needed to hear, to say “OK, look, you fellows better get 
together with the FBI people.” 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you or Haldeman tell Walters and Helms that the 
President wanted Walters to see Gray ? 

. Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t know that it was in that connected term. 
They certainly were told the meeting was being held at the President’s 
insistence, and I don’t think that the President’s name was invoked in 
the request that they contact the FBI. I think that was just a natural 
outcome of the meeting. 

Mr. Nedzi. That does appear to conflict with Mr. Haldeman’s ver- 
sion of it, and Mr. Helms and Walters. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir, it could well be. I kept no notes. I am 
giving you the best of my recollection of the tenor of the meeting. I 
nave to say that it is dredging up recollections from a long way back of 
a short meeting, and you should give it just such weight as it is entitled 
to in your opinion. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were there any provisions made at this time for any kind 
of followup on these instructions that were given, or on the request 
that was made to General Walters by you ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I felt my call to Dean, or my meeting with 
Dean — and I can’t say which it was — was the followup. In other words, 
he was the followup man. 

Mr. Nedzi. You took no notes at this time ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Other than this meeting, have you had any discussions 
with any CIA, FBI, or Justice Department officials relative to the pos- 
sible role of the CIA in the Watergate, or CIA connection in the in- 
vestigation of that ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Not until this latter-day investigation phase. I 
have been asked about some of these things by the U.S. attorney and 
by the grand jury in the last several months, but I believe I fully told 
you about the contacts that I had at that time. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who has the responsibility to maintain White House 
liaison with the FBI ? 


Mr. Ehrlichman. In the first instance, the counsel on day-to-day 
operations. On substantive questions, policy questions of changes of 
statute or reorganizations and things of that kind, it would be who- 
ever is assigned on the domestic staff to the Justice Department liaison. 

Mr. Nedzi. It was not you ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, in a general sense it was. In other words, 
I had a man who worked for me on the domestic staff whose day-to- 
day responsibilities were the substantive aspects of law, order, law 
enforcement, affairs of the Justice Department. The FBI came within 
his purview. We would be dealing there with questions of budget, 
questions of whether the FBI should be involved in narcotics control, 
things of that kind, which were basically policy questions. 

Mr. Nedzi. The question of guidance to the FBI in this kind of in- 
vestigation, however, would fall into Mr. Dean’s bailiwick? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Ordinarily. I got into frequent contacts with Mr. 
Gray because the President was pounding on me about the FBI leaks. 
I in turn was contacting Mr. Gray, expressing the President’s concern 
about those leaks. 
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Mr. Nedzi. We do have a very important vote. There are some ques- 
tions which we would like to continue to pursue, Mr. Ehrlichman, if 
vou would be good enough to take a break for a few minutes, we will 
be back as soon as we can. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Fine. 

[Whereupon, at 1 :24 p.m., the subcommittee recessed for a floor vote 
until 2 :27 p.m.] 

Mr. Nedzi. We will get back to our hearing. 

Mr. Ehrlichman, to your knowledge has Mr. Haldeman dealt di- 
rectly or through subordinates on CIA matters ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I am not terribly familiar with his practice. My 
impression is it would be largely directly, but rarely. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Mr. Chairman, on that point, perhaps it would be 
helpful for the record if you gave the subcommittee a brief summary 
of how responsibilities are allocated at the White House. We are un- 
sure — certainly I am — as to how this is done, and who is running the 
show, so to speak. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, the President is running the show. That 
accounts for some of the irregularities at times in the process, but 
basically the last 3 years of the first term, Mr. Haldeman had respon- 
sibility for the staff operation, the nonsubstantive staff operation. 

Mr. Slatinshek. What does that include? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, that would include the logistics, and the 
President’s household staff, so to speak, staff secretary, and the sched- 
uling and the appointments and trips and that sort of thing. 

Henry Kissinger had responsibility for national security substance, 
and I had responsibility for domestic substance, and that is basically 
the President’s legislative program, his domestic policy, bringing to 
him whatever information he needed to cope with domestic issues 
which were Presidential and had to be decided by him. 

On the other hand, occasionally you get into the situation where you 
are called to the President’s office and you are sitting there and he 
says, “What about such-and-such a bill,” or “How are we looking on 
this veto,” or “How are you coming on such-and-such a study,” or “I 
want you to pick up a new piece of work,” and it is this and that. He 
will say “By the way, I noticed in the news summary this morning thus 
and so. And here is what I would like to have you do. Get hold of Mr. 
Helms and work out with him a procedure so that I can see these 
documents.” 

If I am delegated the responsibility of that kind, directly by the 
President, I follow it out unless I can talk him out of it. In some cir- 
cumstances I might say to him, “Mr. President, I think Henry Kis- 
singer would be in a better position to do that. He is in more regular 
contact.” He would say, “Yes, I know, but I have a reason why I don’t 
want Henry to do that,” or “Henry is in China,” or “I have a reason I 
want you to do that because of your past familiarity,” and such-and- 
such a thing. He would stick right to it. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Are you saying, then, if there were a direct chain 
of command, so to speak, from the White House to CIA it would flow 
through Mr. Kissinger rather than yourself? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. That is correct. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Now, if I may again interject here. 

How about Watergate? We have had considerable testimony that 
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Mr. Dean was in essence the party responsible for handling all matters 
related to Watergate, yet you, on occasion, would become involved. 

Can you explain how that developed? I know you did allude to it 
earlier, but I think it is not clear. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I am not sure I can generalize where that par- 
ticular case is concerned. 

You are correct, as a general proposition Dean was the project 
manager. We were, however, in a political campaign, and this was a 
political issue. 

Bob Haldeman had certain responsibilities to the President for the 
political aspects of the White House, that is, he was the liaison between 
the President and the campaign manager. 

On the other hand, I was the liaison between the White House and 
the various issue organs of the campaign, the people at the Republican 
National Committee, the people at the Committee to Re-elect, who 
were disseminating issue and position papers and advising spokesmen 
what to say, and things of that kind. 

So, where Watergate became an issue politically, I would inevitably 
need to know things which John Dean knew. In addition to that, I 
went into a different relationship to the press secretary, as we get into 
the campaign, and it became one of my duties to sit with the press 
secretary virtually every day, to talk with him about his position that 
he would take on various issues of the day, particularly domestic issues 
that became campaign issues, like welfare reform and things of that 
kind. 

So it was natural for us to also talk about what his position would 
be on the Watergate, and so John Dean was tasked with keeping me 
informed for that set of reasons, and I think Bob Haldeman for quite 
another set of reasons, about the developments in the Watergate case. 
And he would do that, and quite faithfully, by keeping us posted as we 
came to landmarks. The trial date has been set, the trial has beeen post- 
poned. It will now be after the election instead of before the election. 
Roy Chapin is accused of doing something wrong in the paper today, 
or he will be accused tomorrow, or something of that kind. 

So we were more than ordinarily informed about the progressive 
details of the ongoing investigation and then the litigation which 
ensued. 

Today — there isn’t any comparable case, but I was trying to think 
of any comparable litigation or comparable applications of wrong- 
doing in the past I would have had less intimately familiarity, I would 
be less intimately advised of the progression, simply because it isn’t 
in my bailiwick, strictly speaking. 

The counsels’ organization resides on the table of organization under 
Bob Haldeman, in the household staff, so to speak, along with the press 
secretary and the appointment secretary, and so forth. 

Mr. Slatinsifek. Then, FBI, does that come under your cognizance ? 

Mr. Ehrliciimax. Only on policy things. As I explained before, the 
day-to-day liaison with the FBI on investigations and internal security 
and things of that kind, routinely would have been in the counsel’s 
office. 

When I was counsel back in 1969, and we had riots and we had civil 
disturbances and all that, I was in very intimate contact with the 
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FBI and the military and all the domestic law enforcement people on 
a regular basis. 

Mr. Slattnshek. That brings me back to that so-called can celed 
meeting. 

You don’t recall, apparently, that you had canceled that meeting. 
Did you have a conversation with Gray, however ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I am sure I did. And I am sure I indicated to him 
this ought to be handled, in my view, on a 1-to-l basis, without the 
staffs getting involved at that point 

Mr. Slatinshek. Well, at this point, then, we do have a basic con- 
tradiction in the testimony. We have you in effect telling him 1-to-l, 
and Gray interpreting what you said as being an abrupt cancellation 
of the meeting? 

.Mr. Ehrlich man. Well, I didn’t have a peremptory relationship 
with Mr. Gray, at least I never felt I did, where I would simply caU 
and say “Jump,” and he would say “How high.” It was much more 
of a relationship of peers. I have known him for many, many years. 
We have had what I have always considered a cordial relationship. 
So his characterization of that call doesn’t square with what I con- 
ceive to be our relationship. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did Mr. Gray ever tell you that he could not possibly 
suppress the investigation of this matter ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t recall his ever saying that to me. I read 
that somewhere that he is supposed to have said that. But I don’t 
believe that he says he said that, and I certainly don’t recall his ever 
saying it. 

It is my recollection over in the Senate transcript he said he didn’t 
recall saying that. 

I could be wrong on that, but in any event, I don’t recall the 
statement. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Ehrlichman, in the President’s statement of May 
22, he stated that you were invested with the responsibility for super- 
vision of the plumbers group, which included Mr. Hunt. 

What was the extent of that supervision ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. It was the establishment of a line of reporting 
to the President in a routine line of reporting, the designation coming 
at a meeting which he held with Mr. Krogh and me. 

At that time we not only had suffered the Pentagon Papers loss 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you fix the time ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Twenty-fourth of July, as I recall it, of 1971. 

Right about that time we were also experiencing leaks out of the 
Disarmament Agencv with regard to the SALT talks, and the Presi* 
dent viewed this with much gravity. He told Mr. Krogh that he 
wanted a very vigorous effort made to cause the State Department 
people, Defense Department people, the Agency people, and the At- 
torney General, to use every effort to find out the source of these leaks 
within their own Departments, and he wanted Krogh to keep on their 
backs, and if he had questions, he could either bring them to me or 
bring them to the President in the event that they were urgent enough 
to bring directly to the President. The President did, on occasion, 
have meetings with Mr. Krogh, but since he was originally a member 
of my staff, it was natural that he would continue to report to me for 
questions that he might have. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Were you told the plumbers planned to seek any CIA 
assistance? 

Mr. Ehruchman. At some point in time I knew that they were seek- 
ing CIA assistance in respect of this psychiatric profile. My statement 
includes a meeting which I arranged for them to sit down with Direc- 
tor Helms to talk about the principal CIA assistance which they were 
to have which was that of retrieval and analysis of newspaper stories 
and leaks. The CIA did produce a very good catalog of all of the 
leaks that had taken place, and some analysis of the significance of the 
leaks, as I recall. At any rate, a complete compendium of all of the 
leaks that had taken place. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any other kind of request for assistance made? 

Mr. Ehruchman. Other than Mr. Hunt going over there, which I 
already have testified to, I don’t know of any. 

I would think that is all I know of. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did you know about the Ellsberg profile ? 

Mr. Ehruchman. Well, at some point in time — and I can’t fix it — I 
knew that such a thing had been requested, and that they were work- 
ing on it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Requested by whom? 

Mr. Ehruchman. By David Young, as I understood it. 

At some point I saw it, I saw the final psychiatric profile. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you talk with David Young about this ? 

Mr. Ehruchman. I believe I did, yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Prior to the request of Mr. Helms ? 

Mr. Ehruchman. No, I don’t think so. I think it was well after they 
were into the project. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever meet with anybody with respect to the 
preparation of the profile? 

Mr. Ehruchman. Only David Young, and that was, as I say, near 
the last stages of it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever meet with Mr. Osborn, the Director of 
Security at the CIA? 

Mr. Ehruchman. Yes, he was with Mr. Helms on the occasion of 
the original meeting that we had to introduce them to Krogh and 
Young. 

Mr. Nedzi. It had nothing to do with the profile ? 

Mr. Ehruchman. I don’t believe it was discussed at all at that 
meeting. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was it ever drawn to your attention the first profile was 
unsatisfactory ? 

Mr. Ehruchman. I don’t think it was, until I was told about or 
shown the second profile, and it was explained to me the first had been 
unsatisfactory. I could be off on that. My recollection on that whole 
subject is not terribly clear. 

I don’t think that I became aware of the first one until after the 
second one was either in progress or had been completed. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any other kind of CIA involvement with the 
plumbers that you were aware of ? 

Mr. Ehruchman. I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Nedzi. What kind of provisions for logistical support to the 
plumbers was made ? 
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Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t know that any was made, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. They were to function on tneir own? Did they have a 
budget or could they draw on anybody else’s resources ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, I don’t believe so. There were only three or 
four of them, and they were all on the payroll to begin with. So it was 
just a matter of making a temporary assignment of these people to this 
specific job for a limited period of tune. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were they provided with any staff of any kind? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, I don’t believe so. They were given some office 
space, separate from their ordinary offices, where they could keep 
papers and so forth. And it was half the size of this room, I guess, or 
smaller. 

I don’t know whether they hired any secretarial support or not. I 
don’t think they did. I think they probably used somebody’s existing 
secretary. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you make any positive effort to determine whether 
there was any CIA assistance for the members of the plumbers group? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir, I introduced them to Mr. Helms and Mr. 
Osborn, and told them — that is Krogh and Young — and told Helms 
and Osborn the President wanted vigorous CIA support for this at- 
tempt to determine the source of leaks. And Director Helms responded 
he felt that was well within the charter of the Agency to do, and they 
offered to do this data retrieval and analysis and that work went 
forward. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did Mr. Young report to you ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. From time to time he did, yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did he report on ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. A whole range of things were going on, on the 
SALT leaks for instance, he and Krogh got into the Defense Depart- 
ment and the State Department and worked with Mr. Cook at Defense 
and Gentile at State, and they shook the place up and they got some 
results. 

They managed to track down what the sources of some of those leaks 
were. As that work went on, from time to time they would either 
send a memo to the President through me, or giving him a progress 
report, or give me a progress report as to how they were getting 
along. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was your impression of the purpose for which this 
Ellsberg profile was going to be used ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. It was explained to me that this was something 
that the National Security Council had been provided with from time 
to time as an aid in understanding the individual involved. 

At the time — again, as was explained to me — at the time it was re- 
quested it is true that we didn’t known very much about Mr. Ellsberg. 
We had a rather sketchy FBI description of him. We had been advised 
by the Attorney General undoubtedly he was a member of a con- 
spiracy. We had been advised by Mr. Martian that copies of the 
Pentagon Papers had been delivered to the Russian Embassy. 

We had been advised that it would appear that the integrity of the 
Rand Co. had been violated in this process. We didn’t know what we 
had here, whether we had a foreign agent, or we had a domestic con- 
spiracy, or a soul act, or what we had. These fellows were turning over 
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every rock trying to get information. And I think they, in their 
judgment, felt this was one way to understand this fellow better. 

Mr. Nedzi. It is reported that you told FBI investigators the Presi- 
dent asked you to undertake an independent investigation of the 
Pentagon Papers case. 

Mr. Ehruchman. I told the FBI that? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Ehruchman. Well, that wouldn’t be quite accurate. I would 
doubt I told them that. I think I told them substantially what I told 
you about the inception of the special unit. 

Mr. Nedzi. You did nothing Beyond what you told us in this regard? 

Mr. Ehbuchman. Well, later on I did, not in the inception. Later 
on I got personally involved in one incident, and worked with Mr. 
Young. It had nothing to do with this whole set of circumstances, it 
is quite a separate incident. But I did take a much more active part 
in the latter episode than I had in either the Pentagon papers or the 
SALT leaks or any of these others. 

Mr. Nedzi. What time frame was that ? 

Mr. Ehruchman. That would have been around Christmastime of 
1971. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did that involve ? 

Mr. Ehruchman. Well, Mr. Chairman, it involved — I gather this 
is a tight record — it involved the leaks out of the [deleted] . 

Mr. Nedzi. That will be treated confidential. 

Mr. Ehruchman. Thank you. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any destruction of Hunt’s files that you are 
aware of ? 

Mr. Ehruchman. Yes, sir, Mr. Gray advised me that he destroyed 
that portion of the contents of his safe which Mr. Dean turned over 
to him. Other than that, I know of no destruction of Hunt’s files. 

Mr. Nedzi. On whose instructions was that done? 

Mr. Ehruchman. I don’t know. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have anything to do with it ? 

Mr. Ehruchman. No, sir. I was present at the time they were turned 
over, but I certainly heard no instructions for their destruction. 

Mr. Bray. What reasons would they have for destroying those 
files? 

Mr. Ehruchman. Mr. Gray didn’t give me a reason, Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. Do you have any judgment as to why ? 

Mr. Ehruchman. I cannot assign any reasonable conjecture. 

Mr. Bray. I couldn’t either. 

Counsel, is there any other evidence or testimony on that subject 
about the destruction of those files? 

Mr. Hebert. This is the first time it has come up. 

Mr. Bray. This is the first time it has come up ? 

Mr. Slatinshek. Bight. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you aware of some shredding that took place at the 
Re-election Headquarters subsequent to the Watergate break-in ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I saw that on television when the Senate was in- 
terrogating the witnesses. That is the first I knew of that. 

Mr. Nedzi. That was in the press last summer, wasn’t it ? 
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Mr. Ehbuchhan. There has been a lot of conjecture in the press 
that I haven’t been willing to assign total credibility to. You know 
there was supposed to be wholesale shredding over there, and so on, 
but I did hear Mr. Odell and these other people testify on television. 
I don’t have any firsthand knowledge of it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes, but this is merely confirmation of what had ap- 
peared in the press months ago? 

Mr. Ehbuchhan. I think that is probably right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. The point I am getting to, Mr. Ehrlichman, is a ques- 
tion as to why this didn’t raise some questions in your mind at that 
time. 

Mr. Ehkuchman. On what score, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Nedzi. On the whole issue of whether the Committee to Re-elect 
the President can be relied upon, and Dean’s relations with them, and 
other things that you in retrospect say were warning signs. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. There isn’t any question there were things in the 
press which caused me to wonder, to be concerned. 

I had doubts. I had speculation at different times. My theories of the 
case changed. 

I was not one charged with any kind of direct responsibility for 
ferreting out these facts. I must sav I had plenty of other things to do. 
And just really did not get myself involved in trying to determine 
what the facts were until tnis year. 

Mr. Nedzi. Didn’t the news of shredding documents concern you? 

Mr. Ehbuchhan. In a remote sort of way, perhaps, Mr. Chairman, 
but it certainly was not anything that would cause me to drop my other 
duties and go charging into this subject matter. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you apprised by anyone of these theories of what 
might have occurred, the possibility the CIA was involved, and that 
there was a Cuban involvement, and there was one other item that was 
mentioned as a possible reason for the break-in ? 

Mr. Ehbuchhan. That kind of speculation was rife, was rampant 
in the weeks following the break-in. I was certainly aware of the 
speculation. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you give credibility to any of it? 

Mr. Ehbuchman. I can’t say that I did. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did you really think happened ? 

Mr. Ehbuchhan. I didn’t know what happened, Mr. Chairman. 

I entertained the suspicion that these fellows had been turned loose 
to make this break-in as a part of the political operation. 

I was repeatedly assured that that was not the case, that they were 
self-starters, that this was not anything fostered at a higher level. 

Mr. Nedzi. Assured by whom? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, by the people at the committee. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who? 

Mr. Ehbuchhan. Clark MacGregor, for instance, who said he had 
conducted interviews with every man jack of the political staff over 
there when he went in. He could find no involvements whatever of the 
higher-ups. The Attorney General of the United States — which I guess 
is a monumental FBI investigation — reassured me and the Cabinet at 
a meeting which I attended that they had caught the guilty parties and 
no one else was involved. 

Mr. Nedzi. When was this ? 
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Mr. Ehrlichman. In September 1972. 

So there were a lot of reassurances around from a lot of very credible 
people. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Ehrlichman, did you have any responsibilities relat- 
ing to the activities of the National Security Council * 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, sir; I did not. 

I am not a member. 

I was a member of a sort of a half-way group between domestic and 
foreign in the Council on Foreign Economic Policy, and National 
Security Council people worked on economic problems as did people 
from the Council of Economic Advisers and the domestic staff. As far 
as the direct involvement with the National Security Council opera- 
tions is concerned, no. 

Mr. Nedzi. You never attended any meetings or had any kind of 
responsibility with respect to conveying to them certain assignments 
or anything of that nature ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you at all involved with this so-called Houston 
project? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. With one exception. I attended the final 
meeting, I guess it was the final meeting, in the President’s office, 
where the President convened a meeting of the heads of the various 
investigatory and intelligence agencies, and this thing was described 
to them — this proposal. I was there as a listener. I don’t believe I had 
any other contact with that project at all. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Why would’t you? I had the impression you 
would be responsible for the domestic scene. Would this not be a part 
of your concern? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. Here again you have to divide between the 
domestic policy and substance, on the one hand, and domestic opera- 
tional, on the other. 

Mr. Slatinshek. This is a significant policy decision here ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. It was viewed much more as operational. Hous- 
ton was in the office of the Council. 

Mr. Slatinshek. He worked for Young or Dean ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, I think he probably worked for Dean, at 
least on the table of organization. As a practical fact, he was report- 
ing direct to the President. And this was just not anything that was 
ever considered to be in our purview, and was never assigned to us. I 
think I was invited to this last meeting sort of with a realization there 
was a policy aspect to this, that maybe I ought to sit in and listen. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Let me give you an impression I have. I have the 
impression, and I was told I was wrong recently, that Mr. Haldeman 
was Chief of Staff over there, and that you were his lieutenant, and Mr. 
Haldeman said: 

Mr. Ehrlichman will take umbrage with you on that. He is not my lieutenant, 
he was his own man, and he operated in his sphere of influence and his sphere 
of responsibility, and it was the domestic scene. 

And he pointed out that Mr. Kissinger took care of the international 
scene and consequently CIA fell into his ambit, therefore I would 
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assume FBI would fall under yours normally, and domestic intelli- 
gence. 

And so this is why I am a little puzzled how you suddenly are no 
longer concerned with policy in this area. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. There is domestic intelligence and there is domes- 
tic intelligence, I guess. 

When I was counsel in 1969, we saw a grevious lack in the way the 
Federal Government was organized to cope with campus demonstra- 
tions and black militants and all kinds of domestic problems that 
existed. 

Director Hoover had not wanted to get the Bureau into that. The 
military had come into it a little bit, military intelligence. 

Mr. Hebert. You say Hoover wanted to get them in ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Did not. 

Mr. Hebert. Did not? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. Kept the people off the campuses and pretty 
much out of the black militant thing. There was quite a lot of intelli- 
gence around, but it was developed by police departments and sheriffs’ 
offices and State police, and so on, and nobody was pulling all that 
together. 

Now I phased out of those kinds of concerns when I went into domes- 
tic affairs at the end of 1969, at the end of the first full year. 

Mr. Slatinshek. When you were counsel you were concerned with 
that? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir, very much so. I had a direct line to the 
riot center in the DOD, and I had a direct line to the Mayor of the 
District, and we ran the demonstrations pretty much out of my office 
in those days, and we were concerned with these crowds coming to the 
city and all that. That was conceded to be the role of the counsel. 

And I did that. Then when I got over into domestic affairs and I got 
concerned with agricultural policy and economic policy and substan- 
tive stuff, John Dean succeeded to most of that mantle, and when the 
President wanted this coordination job to be done, he wanted to pull 
all this domestic intelligence together and beef it up, it was, I think, 
quite natural that the office of the counsel continued to concern itself 
with that in the conception of the plant. Houson was here. He was 
doing somehing else. He was assigned to the counsel’s office to do this 
job. And do it was not extraordinary, I think, that I was not in it in the 
inception. 

If I had been approached to be in it, I would have resisted it, because 
I was trying to stay fairly pure. I was trying to concern myself with 
the budget and the legislative program, and the issue, so to speak, the 
substantive issues, and to try and stay out of the operational as much 
as I could. 

It was always a battle because the President remembered me from 
1969 having been in a lot of these things, and from time to time he 
would say to me, do this or do that, in that area, and I would have to 
try and get him to rethink the assignment. It is by no means crystal 
pure. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Ehrlichman, General Walters in his memo said that 
Haldeman said that the bugging affair at the Democratic National 
Committee Headquarters at the Watergate Apartments had made a 
lot of noise, the Democrats had tried to maximize it. The FBI was 
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called in to investigate the matter. This investigation was leading to 
a lot of important people and this could get worse. 

Is that your recollection of what was said at that first meeting? 

Mr. Ehruchman. Not precisely. I think it was those kinds of things 
that were said. I don’t remember the business about important people. 
But the other kinds of things were said in this connection, as I have 
said in my statement, that it was a hot political issue, that the only 
way to lance it and to avoid having it be a negative political issue for 
the administration was to turn the FBI loose and to have a vigorous 
no-strings-attached FBI investigation. 

And that the reason for this meeting was to determine whether there 
would be any fallout, so to speak, that would be harmful to the Agency. 

I think the things were said. It is a tough political problem. It is a 
hot issue. We are going to go allout on an FBI investigation, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Nedzi. He also said Director Helms said that he had talked to 
Gray the previous day and has made plain to him that the Agency was 
not behind this matter, that it was not connected with it, and one of the 
suspects was working for nor had worked for the Agency in the last 
2 years. He had told Gray that none of his investigations was touching 
any covert projects of the Agency current or ongoing. 

Mr. Ehruchman. I don’t think that Director Helms’ response was 
that elaborate. I think he said that he had confidence that the Agency 
was not involved in the break-in, that specifically the Bay of Pigs was 
not an exposure. I don’t know whether or not he said he talked at the 
previous meeting to Gray, I don’t have a recollection on that. There 
was never in this whole meeting, either by Helms or the general, the 
kind of a comprehensive, categorical assurance that would have, for 
my money, ended the meeting. We never got that kind of full, rounded 
assurance. 

Mr. Nedzi. How can you say it would have ended the meeting in the 
light of Mr. Haldeman’s categorical statement that the President told 
him to tell Walters to go to see Gray ? 

Mr. Ehruchman. Well, I may have gotten the signals — I may have 
misunderstood the signals. My impression of that meeting — and I 
admit my impression of that meeting is colored by what the President 
told me a week or 10 days later — but my impression of that meeting 
was that it was for the purpose of determining whether or not there 
was a problem, and if there was a problem, and it is conditional — if 
there was a problem, then to get the parties together, the Agency and 
the Bureau. 

Now. I have to give you my impression. If Mr. Haldeman knew that 
regardless of the outcome they were to be sent over to the FBI, he 
certainly didn’t impart that to me. And I don’t think he displayed that 
at the meeting. That wasn’t my impression at the meeting. 

Mr. Nedzi. General Walters said that he called you on the 26th of 
June. Do you recall that telephone call ? This was the Monday after 
the Friday of your meeting. 

Mr. Ehruchman. Is this where he said he called to see if he should 
talk to John Dean ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 



Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t have a present recollection of the call, bat 
I certainly can’t quarrel with it. I do know I did get them together 
somehow. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever consider that the break-in, the Watergate 
break-in could be organized by the Republican National Committee? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I could make a facetious remark about the abil- 
ity of the Republican National Committee to mount an operation like 
that, but I won’t. No, I never conceived that the Republican National 
Committee, as such, was involved in that. It just never occurred to me 
there would be any connection. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you know Mr. Dahlberg ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. You never met him? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, sir, I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Nedzi. You have never been told who he is ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I know who he is now. But I didn’t at the time. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you find out who he was ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. In the news reports. I read about the Andreas 
gift, or whatever that is, and his check with it. 

Mr. Nedzi. When was this ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I can’t tell you. Whenever it broke in the news. 
I don’t know. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was it last year? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I am sorry, I guess it was, it must have been 
within 2 or 3 months after the break-in. 

Mr. Nedzi. Have you heard anything about him in connection with 
the Mexican aspects ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Only what I read in the press, Mr. Chairman. I 
never heard about it anywhere else. 

Mr. Nedzi. General Walters in his memorandum of July 13, record- 
ing his meeting of July 12, with Mr. Gray said that Mr. Gray said 
that the President said, “Then I should get rid of whoever is involved, 
no matter how high.” Gray replied that that was his recommendation. 
The President then asked what I thought. Gray said that my views 
were the same as his. The President took it well and thanked Gray. 

Does that square with what the President told you about the 
conversation ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. He didn’t mention that part of the conversa- 
tion to me, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. He just said after speaking with Clark MacGregor he 
wanted to make a telephone call to Gray to provide an opportunity to 
discuss this problem ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. He said that he had in fact made the call by the 
time he had spoken to me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. That Gray had said to him that there was no 
CIA objection to his going all-out on this investigation, and that he, 
Gray, felt that he had to do so, that there were leads. It was a legiti- 
mate investigation, he had to go forward with. The President agreed, 
and said “By all means, go ahead and make a full investigation.” 

That is the substance of what he told me about the conversation. 

Mr. Nedzi. But the call was prompted by MacGregor’s report? 



Mr. Ehrlichman. By MacGregor’s conveying a request from Gray 
to the President, 

Mr. Nedzi. Or a call ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Are you acquanted with the President’s statement which 
was made on May 22 ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I have read it, yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Does his account square completely with your account 
of that conversation ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t believe it does. 

Mr. Nedzi. I didn’t think it did. I was just wondering whether you 
recognized that fact. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I do. I think the drafter of that statement did 
not have the advantage I had of my verbatim notes of the conversa- 
tions — I say verbatim — I take substantially verbatim notes of my con- 
versations with the President. 

Mr. Nedzi. The President is rendering the statement? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. At least nominally so. Although I know the re- 
search that went into it stumbled in a few places. 

Mr. Nedzi. Where else did it stumble ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. It stumbled at the place where the statement 
says, “Within a week after the Pentagon papers leak the special unit 
was formed at the White House.” That is not accurate. That is a dis- 
crepancy as far as I am concerned. I called it to the attention of Mr. 
Buzhardt at the White House as soon as I saw it. He acknowledged 
it was a discrepancy. 

Mr. Nedzi. Has that been publicity acknowledged? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Nedzi. I am certain that you saw the Washington Post this 
morning, Mr. Ehrlichman ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, in truth and in candor. I didn’t, except 
counsel pointed out the article on the front page with regard to me. 
I read it very quickly before I came over here. 

Mr. Nedzi. According to the article, the memo, it is alleged — I want 
to make that clear, Mr. Chairman — that a memo was sent to you by 
former White House aide David Young and Egil (Bud) Krogh, 
which was dated September 3, the date of the burglary of the psy- 
chiatrist’s office whicn, in substance detailed plans to burglarize this 
office. 

Is there any factual basis to this allegation ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I certainly cannot recall ever seeing such a memo, 
Mr. Chairman. When I get through here I am certainly going to go 
over and have a look in the files and see what this is all about. 

There was a written proposal that Hunt and Liddy be sent to the 
coast to do investigation work. 

Mr. Nedzi. Whose proposal was it? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I think from Krogh or Young, or one of them, I 
don’t recall who. 

Mr. Nedzi. To you ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir. And I do recall the substance of that 
proposal. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the substance of the proposal ? 

46-031 0—76 26 
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Mr. Ehrlichman. The substance of it was they would go and in- 
vestigate these questions I alluded to before, Ellsberg’s relationships, 
how he got the papers out, what sort of a person he is, is he a part of 
a conspiracy, all the lingering, remaining questions about Ellsberg 
as an individual that we were not getting answers to. 

I have testified before the grand jury and elsewhere that I approved 
that proposal. And that is the sum and substance of my recollection. 

Mr. Nedzi. Could a plan to burglarize the psychiatrist’s office have 
been included in that proposal ? 

[Transcripts from record of Senate Watergate Committee:] 
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41L Whe*©- things stand In the Grand Jury investigations. 


The Los Angeles Grand Jury last week subpoenaed six people. Messrs. 
Burt Wallrich, Arne Guilfoilc, Spencer Marx and Jackie Barnet all 
appeared and took the Fifth Amendment. Albert Appleby and Jane Y oilman 
arc presently outside of California on vacation and will be subpoenaed 
when they can be served, Ellobcrg's old telephone records were also 
subpoenaed but were not available since the records were not kept back 
that far* His Bnnkamcricard records have also been subpoenaed but havo 
not yet been received. 


Tha Boston Grand Jury will meet next week* Justice has not made a final 
decision but is considering subpoenaing the following individuals! 

Mrs. Louis Marx (mother of Mrs* Ellsberg) 

Samuel Popkin (Harvard) ' 

Richard Falk (Princeton) 

Ralph Stavins (IPS) w 

Richard Barnet (IPS) 

Marcus Raskin 

K. Dunn Gifford (A friend of Sheehan and Ellsborg who stayed 
at Treadway Motor Houso March 20th, when Sheehan was 
there. ) 

Richard Steadman 

It seems unlikely that Barnet, Raskin and Gifford will be called becauso 
they have been overheard. 

(2) We have received the CIA preliminary psychological study (copy 
attached at Tab A) which I must say I am disappointed in and consider 
.very superficial. We will meet tomorrow with the head psychiatrist, 

Mr, Bernard Malloy, to impress upou him the detail and depth that we 
cxpoct. We will also make available to him here some of the other information 
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wo have received from tho FDI on Ellsherg.y In this connection 
wo would recommend that a covert ope ration bo undertaken to 
'examine all tlin medical file* still held by Ellsberg's psychoanalyst 
covering tho two-year period in which he was undergoing analysis* 



tv cm uZuEel io -nc^ tyd>cAcJeS* m • 

(1) We have received a letter from Director Hoover confirming that 
tho Ellsberg case and related matters will bo handlod on a "Bureau 
Specialists. 


Disapprove 


(4) We have taskod CIA with doing a leak assessment on all leaks 
since January* 1969* along the linos of the attached memorandum 
at Tab B. 


(6) Wb aro continuing to press the F131 to determine whether the 
report of a foot locker containing film magazines stored for Ellsberg 
with Bckins Van and Storage Company in California is indeed accurate* 
and what tho content of the films is. The foot locker was apparently 
picked up by a friend of Ellsberg, a reporter for Dispatch News Service* 
David Obit, who indicated that the contents of tho foot locker were 
needed for a book to be published in New York. 

(7) Attached at Tab C is a memorandum from Richard Smyser on 
Impact of (a) EUsborg case* (b) an exposo of tho 1963 coup* and 
(c) the drug situation in South Vietnam* on (a) South Vietnamese 
election* (b) the U. S. election, and (c) on peace negotiation* 
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Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t see how it could. I can’t explain that. I 
certainly can’t reconcile this newspaper story this morning with my 
recollection. I have been rather consistent and steadfast in my testi- 
mony on this subject in various forums. As I say, I saw it very briefly 
before coming over here, and I am certainly not prepared to respond 
to it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Wouldn’t this be something which you would remember? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I dare say it would. 

And I have been, I think, very plain in saying to the best of mv 
recollection I have no prior knowledge of that event before it occurred. 

Mr. Nedzi. If that were included in the proposal, would you have 
approved it ? 

Mr. Ehrliohman. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why not ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, because it would be so clearly extraneous 
to what I would consider propriety. 

Mr. Hebert. I want to read this, Mr. Chairman. 

You said “alleged,” did you intend to say the story said it was 
alleged? I wondered what person informed them. This is a false 
statement ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I have been the unwilling recipient of 6 days 
running of that kind of story, of various versions of either this or 
some other incident. 

I have a feeling I am a target at this point. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Mr. Ehrlichman, I am going to get back to that 
theme I played a little while earlier. Again we had reference to this 
memorandum which came to you. And you recall something coming to 
you in broad outline, as we refer to it, and that is about it. 

But what I don’t understand is why it came to you at all ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Because the original concept of this unit was, as 
I have explained, it was going to stimulate, it was going to be a co- 
ordinator, it was going to cause the existing security organizations to 
do better. Here was a proposal for the first time to involve White House 
personnel in investigation. It was a departure, there isn’t any question 
about it. 

I felt under the circumstances that it was justified because we were 
not getting the information from the FBI. There were some internal 
problems, and I had verified them with the Attorney General. So I 
felt under the circumstances, and with the urgency oi this particular 
problem, that with appropriate safeguards we should make this de- 
parture from the original concept. 

Mr. Slatinshek. In other words, however, you were still in a sense 
overseeing this entire operation ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, this was the kind of question that the Presi- 
dent contemplated Krogh might bring to me from time to time. He 
was the daily manager. And he reported to me or brought questions 
to me he thought necessary. 

Mr. Slatinshek. I would like to go back to the paper that has caused 
so much stir in the press on the domestic intelligence proposal that 
had never really been implemented, but was approved by the Presi- 
dent, and apparently was cooperated in by all of the agency heads, in- 
cluding Mr. Helms. 

There has been concern expressed that Mr. Helms, in cooperating on 
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this venture, somewhat compromised his heretofore great obvious re- 
luctance to get into domestic intelligence. X have a memorandum for 
the record here, which I would like to read, which expresses Mr. 
Helms’ concern that he was under the impression the Attorney Gen- 
eral had been aware of this arrangement, and the plan, and discovered 
late, after the plans had been approved by the President, that he, the 
Attorney General, was not aware of this. And, therefore, Mr. Helms 
felt as though he ought to back off. 

I will read that, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Please do. 

Mr. Slatinshek [reading] : 

Memorandum for the Record, 28 July, 1970. 

Subject : Discussion with Attorney General Mitchell on Domestic Intelligence. 

1. During a private meeting with the Attorney General on 27 July 1970, it 
became (dear, to my great surprise, that he had heard nothing whatever about 
the President’s instructions on “Domestic Intelligence” until that very morning. 
In other words, the Attorney General had not been told of the meeting at the 
White House on 5 June 1970 or of the ad hoc committee meetings chaired by the 
FBI which had followed or about the report which was sent to the President 
around 1 July, setting forth constraints on domestic intelligence collection. As 
I understand it, the Attorney General first heard about these matters when the 
Director of the FBI complained to him about a memorandum from Mr. Tom 
Charles Houston which must he essentially the same text as the one I received 
under date of 28 July 1970 ( #SC 06878-70) . 

2. I told the Attorney General that we had put our backs Into this exercise, 
because we had thought that he knew all about it and was behind it. The Attor- 
ney General was frank with me. In addition, he said that he had told Mr. Hoover 
to “sit tight” until he (the Attorney General) had an opportunity to discuss 
this whole matter with the President upon his return to Washington from San 
Clemente next week. 

3. In connection with the problems involved in domestic intelligence collection, 
I again suggested to the Attorney General that he have a talk with Mr. Sam J. 
Papich who, I pointed out, has now fully retired from the FBI. The Attorney 
General again wrote down Mr. Papich ’s name. 

Rxchabd Helms, Director. 

Can you tell us, in view of your very close and intimate relationrfiip 
with the President and the fact you were in constant touch with him 
and he relied on you very heavily on matters of intelligence, as you 
have demonstrated in your discussion here today, can you tell us what 
you know about this particular program, and what, if any, discussion 
had been held by you with the President on this, or any other member 
of the White House staff? 

Mr. Ehrlichmak. I would want to check my notes, counsel. I don’t 
recall any discussion with the President on this in the Houston con- 
text — that is, the Houston project. 

I do recall in 1969, when I was counsel, gnashing my teeth and 
complaining to the President at the time about our inability to get the 
Bureau to respond in our need for better domestic intelligence. 

But in terms of Mr. Helms’ memorandum, the knowledge of the 
Attorney General, or his lack of knowledge, those kinds of things, I 
just don’t have any recollection. 

I do have a recollection of attending that one meeting where this 
thing was aired on a rather formal take it or leave it basis by Houston. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Is this the meeting of June 5 ? 

Mr. Ehklichmax. I don’t even remember the date of it. It was a 
meeting in the President’s office where Admiral Gayler and Helms and 
Hoover and somebody from the NSA or DIA. 
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Mr. Slatixsmek. Mr. Bennett? 

Mr. Ehrliciimax. Somebody. And Houston made a presentation. 

Mr. Slatixshek. Who else was there ? 

Mr. Ehrlichmax. I think Bob Haldeman, and I don’t know if Dean 
was there or not. I was there. I just don’t recall if anybody else was 
there. 

Tom Houston made the presentation. The President anointed it, in 
effect, and that seemed to be the purpose of the meeting, to pass the 
word that this was the new T plan. 

Mr. Slatixshek. Were you concerned with the possible political 
ramifications of a program of this kind which is unprecedented? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Frankly, in the gloss of it I heard at that meet- 
ing, some of the things I read in the paper the other day were not pre- 
sented, or at least they didn’t stick m my mind. I think had I heard 
those, I would have been concerned. 

But the entire paper was not read at that time. It was given, as you 
know, the committees have been meeting and they’ve got an agree- 
ment, and this is it, we are ready to go now, and let’s go. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Well, Mr. Houston addressed a memorandum to 
Mr. Helms on July 23, 1970, which indicated the President, among 
other things, had carefully studied the special report of the inter- 
agency on intelligence and made a following decision, specific decision, 
one of them, I will not repeat all of them, “4. Surreptious entry. Re- 
straints on use of surreptious entry are to be removed. The technique 
is to be used to obtain important foreign cryptographic material, and 
other internal security targets.” 

I think a decision of that kind is replete with potential political 
problems. I must assume that decision was made on June 5 with the 
President. You don’t recall that? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. That meeting was not a decision meeting. That 
meeting was an announcement meeting more than anything else, as I 
gather it in my impression of it. You are catching me cold. I have 
not checked any notes I might have taken. But my general impression 
is that meeting was for the purpose of the President saying firsthand 
to these gentlemen, he knew what the recommendations were, he had 
approved them, and he expected everybody to be aboard. 

Mr. Nedzi. In 1969 you just mentioned that you thought there was 
a need for better intelligence ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did you do to satisfy that need? Was there any 
alternative that you looked to ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. We felt that the existing available intelligence 
from the police departments and the regular law enforcement agencies 
would help us immeasurably if we had some way of gathering it and 
collating it. Mr. Martian, who at that time was Assistant Attorney 
General for Internal Affairs or Internal Security, or whatever that 
title was in those days, set up a small office with a couple of FBI 
agents and some other people to actually sift this stuff and solicit it 
from the various law enforcement agencies and to try and cross-refer- 
ence it so that they could accumulate a more reliable catalog of people, 
of projected demonstrations, of plots, or bombings, or whatever it 
happened to be. 

As far as I know, that was all that was done in that direction. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Wasn’t that satisfactory ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Not very. 

I don’t think it produced very much that was worth much. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did you feel was necessary by wav of intelligence? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, I always felt that the FBI properly be- 
longed in this, that it was a matter of certainly national interest. We 
were having a rash of bombings. We were having civil disorder. That 
there was strong evidence that the same people were going around 
the country fomenting incidents of various kinds. And were the Bu- 
reau to involve itself on a national scale, that a lot of these things 
could be anticipated and prevented. 

We were never able to sell that to the Director. 

Mr. Nedzi. How about the Attorney General ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, apparently, I don’t know what the Attor- 
ney General’s position was on that. My impression is that he at least 
commiserated with us. My impression was he was sympathetically in- 
clined toward the idea of the FBI getting into it. But Director Hoover 
was just adamant. 

Mr. Nedzi. How do you account for that, Mr. Ehrlichman ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, it was like other things. 

He never wanted to get into narcotics. He never wanted to get into 
organized crime, really, the Mafia, and so forth. He just kept the 
Bureau out of those things. 

He had a very fixed, clear view of what the Bureau should and 
should not do, and that is where he was. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is there any further explanation of why he should act 
this way on these matters ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I think he felt for one thing there were some 
risks involved to the image of the Bureau, or its integrity. 

Mr. Nedzi. With respect to narcotics and the Mafia ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes. And these were not areas that he wanted to 
venture into. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Mr. Ehrlichman, one of the problems that we can’t 
ignore is the rather abrupt dismissal of Mr. Helms as Director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

Can you tell the subcommittee what role, if any, you played in the 
events which resulted in this action and decision ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. None, counsel. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Had you been aware of his impending dismissal 
before it occurred? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t believe I was. As a matter of fact until I 
was asked this the other day I never considered it a dismissal. I had 
just assumed he was at his 20 years, or whatever the normal retire- 
ment point was, and he was happy to be an ambassador. 

I am not aware of a firing or a dismissal. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Do you have an apparatus or a procedure in the 
White House, certainly on a staff level, where you screen possible 
changes in heads of agencies, and who would be responsible for that ? 
Would it be you or Bob Haldeman, or both of you ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. It would depend on the field. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Eight. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. For instance I would never have anything to do 
with the State Department. And I expect that is the same kind of rea- 
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son I never had anything to do with the CIA. It just wasn’t in my 
field. 

Where domestic departments and agencies were concerned, I was 
consulted. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Did you handle Defense matters ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Who did ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Henry Kissinger. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Defense matters, CIA ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. He was always consulted on those personnel 
questions. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Bob Haldeman played no role in that? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes; he did. He was a conduit for the President’s 
desires and decisions to Heniw, and to me for that matter, on personnel. 

Mr. Nedzi. How about the Secretary of Defense ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. That would be Henry Kissinger’s area. There is 
a personnel office — a man named Jones runs it now; a man named 
Malek ran it before. They were responsible for generating proposals, 
and these would be sent through Bob Haldeman to the President for 
his decision. 

We would be asked for our views in our areas before they were sent 
in, and we would endorse our own views on them. Occasionally there 
were conferences or meetings on this. 

Mr. Slatinshek. The reason I am asking this question is evident to 
you. There is an inference, or at least an implication in some of the 
testimony Mr. Helms had not cooperated fully with the White House, 
and this was a punitive action that was taken. He had fallen out of 
grace, so to speak. This resulted in his dismissal. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I would be slow to believe that. I just don’t know 
of a feeling of that kind. I know the President was impatient about 
foreign intelligence, the same way I was impatient about domestic 
intelligence, I think, and I heard him comment from time to time 
over the 4 years that, you know, all those fellows do at the CIA is cut 
out clippings, and I wish we could find out these things before they 
happen, and things of that sort — reaction to revolutions and one thing 
and another, when they occurred. 

But I took that to be more of an institutional criticism than a criti- 
cism of the Director himself. As far as I know his relations with the 
President were always most cordial. 

Mr. Bray. If I may pursue this matter again. 

The head of the FBI destroying what was found in the safe of a 
suspect, how do you know he did destroy those ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. He told me so. 

Mr. Bray. When ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. On the 14th or 15th of April this year, on the 
telephone. 

Mr. Bray. Did he say why he did it ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, sir, he did not. 

Mr. Bray. Did he say when he did it ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Not precisely. 

Mr. Bray. What is your idea as to what time he did it ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I gather he had done it fairly recently, but I 
can’t swear to that. That is just an impression. 
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Mr. Brat. Do you know whether he told anyone else he did it? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Eventually he did. The circumstances were the 
President had me telephone — I was in the President’s office at the 
time, when Mr. Gray told me that — the President was interested in 
what the contents were. I said, “They have been turned over to Mr. 
Gray. Mr. Gray said they had been destroyed. 

The President immediately informed either the Attorney General 
or the Assistant Attorney General, I am not sure which. Assistant 
Attorney General Petersen then interviewed Mr. Gray and Mr. Gray 
confirmed the destruction of the material to Mr. Petersen. 

Mr. Bray. Do you know why he told Mr. Petersen he did it? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Brat. He was head of the FBI at that time ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Acting Director. 

Mr. Brat. Acting Director? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brat. Had there been a movement to replace him at that time ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. There was no movement, no, sir. It was 
afterward. 

Mr. Brat. How long afterward ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, let’s see — a day or two, I guess. 

Mr. Brat. Do you have any idea why he did it, why he destroyed 
those? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I cannot assign any sort of a reasonable reason, 
Mr. Bray. The understanding when he received the documents, Mr. 
Dean told him in effect that these were part of the contents of the 
Hunt safe. The reason that they were given to him directly was that 
they were politically sensitive. Mr. Dean said they did not relate to 
the Watergate case, but with the FBI leaking the way it was, he didn’t 
feel he wanted to turn them over to ordinary agents. He wanted to give 
them to Mr. Gray personally. 

Mr. Brat. I can see why they would be given to Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. It is not as easy to understand why he would destroy 
them. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I am trying to trace my recollection of the way 
he received them. Apart from that one conversation, what anybody 
told him, I can’t say. 

Mr. Brat. Do you know what those documents consisted of ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, sir, I never saw them. They were in a sealed 
envelope. 

Mr. Brat. The first information you had on it was when Gray told 
you he destroyed them? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brat. Did the President make any remark about that? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Ves ; he did. 

Mr. Brat. Would you care to say, or would that be executive 
privilege? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. It was an exclamation. 

Mr. Brat. I think I would, too. 

Mr. Hogan. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Ehrlichman, what was your relationship with 
General Cushman? 
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Mr. Ehrlichman. I didn’t have one, Mr Chaiiman l had talked 
to him several times on business, as I related in the statement, ana 

th Mr! Nedzi. There was nothing in your previous experience which 

caused you any kind of irritation with him? , , 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, sir, none at all. We have had only the most 

cordial relationships, as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Nedzi. Based upon recent events, do you still regard him as a 

highly competent intelligence officer ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. From everything I know, yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hogan. 

Mr. Hogan. Thank you, sir. _ v A ™ 

I am troubled by your relationship with David Young and Egil 
Krogh at the critical time, Mr. Ehrlichman. I get the distinct im- 
pression they indeed were working for you, were they not ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Technically Mr. Young was on the payroll of the 
National Security Council. Mr. Krogh was on the domestic staff in 
the White House and had worked for me ever since I first came there. 
So we had a customary reporting line. When Mr. Young was assigned 
to this special unit then he adopted a new reporting line which was 
through me. 

Mr. Hogan. So that he was regularly reporting through you to 
whom ? 


Mr. Ehrlichman. To the President. 

Mr. Hogan. To the President ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hogan. Do you consider yourself to be well aware of what this 
special investigating unit was doing on a day-to-day basis? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Hogan. Who was being made aware of it? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, to the extent anybody was, I was. 

Mr. Hogan. You were? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. But the point was, there would be large periods 
of time, extensive periods of time when I would not be made aware 
of anything. 

Mr. Hogan. Now, who else was working for this special investiga- 
tion unit in this unit besides Mr. Krogh ana Mr. Young ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Liddy, who was previously working for Krogh, 
was assigned to this. Hunt, who was previously working for Colson, 
was assigned to this, and on a part-time basis I believe a man named 
Walter Minnik was in and out. 


Mr. Hogan. Was Mr. McCord in this unit at any time? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. As far as I know he was never employed by 
the White House. 


Mr. Hogan. He wasn’t? Then this made you well aware of the pro- 
files operation, the Ellsberg profiles operation ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. What is that? You mean the psychiatric? 

Mr. Hogan. Yes. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No; I was not well aware of it, I don’t think, 
until it was well along. 

Mr. Hogan. Then, Young, who was carrying on on his own 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes. 
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Mr. Hogan. He was? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Their charter ran in effect direct from the Presi- 
dent to do those things necessary to find out the source of these leaks, 
particularly the SALT leaks. 

Mr. Hogan. Were you surprised Mr. Helms was gravely concerned 
about doing a domestic profiles operation? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Hogan. ‘What did you do about it? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I didn’t learn it until I read his testimony from 
the Senate subcommittee. 

Mr. Hogan. You weren’t surprised yourself at the time that the CIA 
was asked to do a domestic profile operation? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. It didn’t mean anything to me when I first heard 
about it. I didn’t know what a psychiatric profile was for. It looked 
to me like kind of a waste of time. 

Mr. Hogan. And is it your testimony this special investigations unit 
was not in operation at the time the request was made of General 
Cushman for technical assistance? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. It was not in operation on the 22d of July, which 
was the date of his first visit with General Cushman. I don’t know 
that he had any other business. I guess his only business was with Gen- 
eral Cushman. 

Mr. Hogan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hubert. The domestic profile, my recollection of the testimony 
we have is at least a protest was made that the charter of CIA did 
not allow domestic profiles, and the name of Castro was brought into 
it as coming through from somebody at the White House, a profile 
had been made on Castro, and the White House wanted a similar pro- 
file on Ellsberg. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I think that is correct, Mr. Chairman. My first 
recollection of hearing about this was in terms of what the National 
Security Council had been provided within the past about foreign 
leaders or people that the President was going to negotiate with or 
somebody of that kind, and David Young told me how great these 
were, and how helpful they had been in preparation for negotiations 
and this kind of thing. 

I didn’t know such a thing existed prior to that. 

Mr. H2 »ert. But the question of the impropriety 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Was never raised with me. 

Mr. Hubert. Never raised with you ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, sir. The point I make in my statement is that 
there were occasions when I had meetings with Director Helms all 
through that period of time which in retrospect was the time that the 
CIA was working on this thing, and he never raised the question 
with me. 

Mr. Hebert. Did you know before you saw the final report on Ells- 
berg that there was one previous profile that had been rejected as 
meaning nothing, and they had gone back to get another one that 
looked good? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I believe I had learned that by that time, yes. 

Mr. Hebert. Then you knew previously. WTio turned that original 
profile down ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I believe David Young did. 
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Mr. Hebert. Young himself? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes. That I gleaned from the Senate record. 

Mr. Hebert. I want to know what you know. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. That is hearsay. I gleaned that from the Senate 
record. 

Mr. Hubert. If it is hearsay, it is hearsay. Most of the things we 
have around here are hearsay. I want to establish where did this reach 
in the White House? I can understand why you want some kind of 
information on Ellsberg. I consider this national security. This man 
stole the papers. He admitted he stole them. In my book the trial 
should last an hour, if that long, instead of the long, dramatic thing 
they put on out there. It was up to the national security to find out who 
this man is who had access to secret papers; whether it was secret or 
not is not involved. It was stamped ‘^Secret.” He allegedly stole them 
and gave them out. That is a simple conclusion. 

I can well say I believe anybody in the Government has a right to 
find out about those things jeopardizing our security. 

Mr. Brat. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Brat. Also I propose this same matter. I can’t understand 
today why they wanted especially a profile on Ellsberg. I was think- 
ing from the standpoint of the District Attorney. After all, you want 
to convict the guy. You are not going to help the defense. But as I 
understand you to say, Mr. Ehrlichman, one reason they had the profile 
was to determine if he was the type that would be involved in a con- 
spiracy with another country. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. That is what they explained to me, and I had 
had a phone call 

Mr. Brat. That is the first time it made any sense to me. Before that 
it just seemed like an insane thing. I can understand some reason for it. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I had had a phone call from the Assistant At- 
torney General advising me they had picked up on an intercept that 
the Pentagon papers had in fact been turned over to the Soviet Em- 
bassy. I passed that along to Young and Krogh quite early in the 
game, so tney had that information as well. 

Mr. Nedzi. Wasn’t that subsequently established that they had in 
fact been turned over to the Soviet Embassy ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t know, Mr. Chairman. I always believed 
that, based on that information. I have seen it both ways now. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Ehrlichman, getting back to the President’s state- 
ment, can you point to any other inconsistencies in this statement, the 
facts as you know or recollect them ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I would be glad to look at it, Mr. Chairman. 
Those are the only two that stick in my mind that I had a problem 
with, but I would be glad to go through it, if you would like me to. 

Do you want me to do that ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes, if you would. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. All right. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not had a chance to check any notes or records 
that might exist against this. The only qualification that I might in 
any way make to it would be where the President describes his deci- 
sion to inform the Justice Department of the facts of the break-in of 
the psychiatrist’s office. It has come to my attention that in point of 
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fact the Justice Department was aware of the material facts consid- 
erably in advance of the President’s transmitting that information to 
the Justice Department. I think probably the drafter of that state- 
ment may not have had the same information that I did. 

I had been informed by Mr. Dean that Henry Petersen, the Assist- 
ant Attorney General, was in possession of the basic facts long before. 

Mr. Nedzi. The basic facts of what ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Of the break-in. 

Mr. Nedzi. Of the break-in ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Of the Ellsberg break-in ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hogan. 

Mr. Hogan. Today do you believe that there was any CIA involve- 
ment in the entire Watergate/Ellsberg matter ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Hogan. None whatsoever? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. None that I know of. I have no basis upon which 
to form any belief that there was. 

Mr. Hogan. Did you know Kathleen Chenow ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Hogan. How about the name of Ogarrio ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Hogan. In that alleged conversation in which Mr. Gray indi- 
cated it was not possible for him to suppress the investigation, the con- 
versation with you, Mr. Ehrlichman, would it mean anything if it 
was also stated that he allegedly said that he would resign first before 
he would become in any such ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t recall ever hearing Mr. Gray say that. 

Mr. Hogan. My last question, Mr. Chairman. 

You relied on some testimony of Mr. Schlesinger in your statement, 
I believe, Mr. Ehrlichman. So, I might tell you in his testimony before 
us he again referred to the minutes of the CIA meeting on July 8, 1971, 
attributing to you a statement that Howard Hunt had been appointed 
a White House security consultant. 

Did you make such a statement to General Cushman ? This is a part 
of the idea of your requesting technical assistance. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Again, I have no recollection of ever imparting 
that information to General Cushman. At that point in time I doubt 
that I would have used the term “security consultant,” in any event. 
That is not a term that is meaningful to me. It is not what I thought 
Hunt was doing in that time frame, and it just doesn’t ring true to me. 

Mr. Hogan. In that same vein, in that record of testimony that the 
chairman referred to between Mr. Hunt and General Cushman, Mr. 
Hunt referred to you as being the individual who was knowledgeable 
in the area of his endeavors. 

Do you have any reason to believe that he had a basis for making 
that statement ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, he had the basis that he and Mr. Colson had 
been to my office and made me knowledgeable of the areas of his en- 
deavors, but those areas were not then anything with relation to this 
special unit. 

Mr. Hogan. Was it anything apart from the Pentagon papers? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. It was the Pentagon papers. 
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Mr. Hogan. Anything apart from the Pentagon papers ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Not that I know of. That was what he was 
engaged in on that day of his visit to me. 

Mr. Hogan. The CIA was not raised during that conversation ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I certainly don’t recall it. 

Mr. Hogan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Ehrlichman, the bells have rung for a quorum. I 
don’t believe there are any further questions, so the committee will 
stand recessed until further call of the Chair. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Ehrlichman, following our session with Mr. Halde- 
man the other day I had indicated to him he could respond to the press 
that this was an executive session and he would be under no obligation 
to comment. Subsequent to that comment to him, I felt that perhaps 
I was misreading his question to me, and that he desired to comment 
to the press. My suggestion to him was merely for the purpose of 
providing him with a ready reason for not commenting. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I would appreciate having the same reason. 

Mr. Bray. You have. 

Mr. Strickler. Mr. Haldeman did not want to comment, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. The subcommittee has absolutely no objection to your 
making whatever comments you want to make. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No; I don’t desire to make any, Mr. Chairman. 
I would like to say if I might, I was notified by the chairman this was 
a closed session and I ought not comment on the proceedings, and I 
don’t intend to. 

Mr. Hebert. That is the rules of the House. 

Mr. Nedzi. That is inoperative right now. 

Mr. Hebert. That is in executive sessions, not here. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. If you don’t mind, that is the basis on which I 
want to put this. 

Mr. Hebert. You are on your own. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I understand, but I don’t want to put words in 
your mouth. 

[Whereupon, at 3:53 p.m. the subcommittee adjourned, subject to 
call of the Chair.] 
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House of Representatives, 

CoM3IITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 

SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE, 

Washington , /).(?., Friday , June 22 , 7P7J. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 9:30 a.m. in 
room 2337, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Lucien X. Nedzi 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Nedzl The subcommittee will please come to order. 

This morning we are continuing our hearings into the entire Water- 
gate-CIA matter, and we have as our witness Mr. James W. McCord. 

Mr. McCord, would you rise and take the oath, please. 

Do you swear that the testimony you are about to give in this hear- 
ing is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth so help 
you God ? 

Mr. McCord. I do. 

Mr. Nedzi. Please be seated. 

At this time do you want to read your statement for the record, 
Mr. McCord? 

Mr. McCord. I don’t have any at the present time, sir. I am prepared 
to answer the questions. 

Mr. Hogan. Do you want to read the memorandum into the record? 

Mr. McCord. Sir, it would be easier for you to hear my voice, if it 
is. I can move up to the next table. My voice does not carry too well. 

Mr. Nedzi. It may be easier for you. 

STATEMENT OP JAMES McCORD, FORMER CIA EMPLOYEE, 
ACCOMPANIED BY COUNSEL, BERNARD FENSTERWALD 

Mr. McCord. Sir, I am prepared to read the memorandum. Subject : 
Pressure on the defendants to blame the Watergate operation on CIA, 
and other matters. 

I have previously referred to political pressure which was applied to 
the seven Watergate defendants. 

One area of pressure which was applied was that of December 1972 
in which intense pressure was applied on some of the defendants to 
falsely claim for purposes of a defense during the trial in January 
1973, that the Watergate operation was a CIA operation. This would 
have had the effect of clearing the Committee for the Re-Election of 
the President and the White House of responsibility for the operation. 

In two separate meetings in December 1972, it was suggested that I 
use as my defense during the trial the false story that the operation 
was a CIA operation. I refused to do so. 

I was subsequently informed by Bernard Barker just before the 
trial began in January 1973 that E. Howard Hunt and other unnamed 
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persons in Miami had brought intense pressure to bear against the 
Cuban- Americans who were defendants to use the same story as their 
defense, that my stand taken against it had been the decisive factor 
causing this ploy to be dropped, and that Hunt was very bitter about 
it. Hunt’s bitterness was later revealed early in the trial when the 
Cubans advised that Hunt had said that I “was responsible for our 
being in the plight we were in for not going along with the CIA thing.” 

At a later time, I heard from Barker that he had been told that 
Cuban money was suspected of being funneled into the McGovern 
campaign. I have no knowledge that this suspicion was ever verified. 

The two December 1972 meetings with me were on December 21, 
1972, and on December 26, 1972. Present at the first meeting with me at 
the Monocle Restaurant in Washington, D.C., were Gerald Alch and 
Bernard Shankman, my attorneys. Present at the second meeting was 
Gerald Alch, and the meeting was at his offices in Boston, Mass. 

In the first meeting, Alch stated that he had just come from a meet- 
ing with William O. Bittman, attorney for E. Howard Hunt, and I 
received the impression in the discussion that followed that Alch was 
conveying an idea or request from Bittman. There followed a sugges- 
tion from Alch that I use as my defense during the trial the story that 
the Watergate operation was a CIA operation. I heard him out on 
the suggestion which included questions as to whether I could ostensi- 
bly have been recalled from retirement from CIA to participate in the 
operation. He said that if so, my personnel records at CIA could be 
doctored to reflect such a recall. 

He stated that Schlesinger, the new Director of CIA, whose appoint- 
ment had just been announced, “could be subpenaed and would go 
along with it.” 

I had noted in the newspapers of that day, December 21, 1972, 
that it had been announced by the White House that Schlesinger would 
take over as Director of CIA, and that it had been decided that Pat 
Gray would be supported by the White House to be permanent Direc- 
tor of the FBI. 

Alch went on to mention testimony, or a statement, made to Federal 
authorities by Gary Bittenbender, a Metropolitan Police Department 
undercover police officer, whom I had seen at the courthouse on June 17, 
1972, when the five of us who were arrested and arraigned, in which 
Bittenbender purportedly claimed that I had told him that day that 
the Watergate operation was a CIA operation. 

I advised Alch that if Bittenbender had made such a statement 
under oath that he had perjured himself, and that I had not made such 
a claim. Bittenbender can be interviewed to determine the circum- 
stances under which he had made such a statement, and whether his 
statement was in fact an honest error of impressions based on events 
which occurred in court on that day, which could have mislead him. 
Those were that some of us were identified in the hearing in court as 
formerly connected with CIA. 

Alch went on to mention the name of Victor Marchetti whom he was 
considering calling to describe CIA training in which its employees 
were trained to deny CIA sponsorship of an operation if anything 
went wrong and its participants were arrested. 

He also requested that I meet with him in Boston on December 26, 
1972, which I did. There he opened the discussion by showing me a 
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written statement of an interview with Bittenbender in which Bitten- 
bender claimed that on June 17, 1972, 1 had told him that the Water- 
gate operation was a CIA operation. I repeated to Alch my earlier 
statement, that Bittenbender had either perjured himself, or had made 
a false statement to Federal authorities. 

I told Alch that 1 would not use as my defense the story that the 
operation was a CIA operation because it was not true. 

In addition, 1 told him that even if it meant my freedom, I would not 
turn on the organization that had employed me for 19 years, and 
wrongly deal such a damaging blow that it would take years for it to 
recover from it, and finally that I believed the organization f o be one 
of the finest organizations of any kind in the world and would not let 
anyone wrongly lay the operation at the feet of the CIA. 

By now, I was completely convinced that the White House was 
behind the idea and ploy which had been presented, and that the 
White House was turning ruthless, and would do whatever was politi- 
cally expedient at any one particular point in time to accomplish its 
own ends. 

In addition, I earlier had determined to tell the true story of the 
Watergate operation, and it was now only a matter of a propitious time 
to do so. 

On Friday, December 29, 1972, 1 visited Bernard Shankman’s office 
in Washington, D.C., and let him read a statement which I had pre- 
pared, which I proposed to read to the press on December 30, 1972, 
releasing Alch as my attorney. I believed that although Shankman had 
been present at the first meeting he was not a party to the events pre- 
viously described. 

Shankman suggested that I give Alch an opportunity to meet with 
me and explain why he had undertaken the course which he had, 
and such a meeting was set up for Tuesday, January 2, 1973, in 
Washington. 

Alch failed to appear, and I delivered a letter to Judge Sirica, 
releasing Alch as my attorney. Alch immediately called, asked to meet 
with me on January 3, 1973, and asked to continue as my attorney. 
We met and Alch stated that he, in conveying the request made of me on 
December 21 and December 26, 1972, was acting out of what lie felt 
to be was my own best interests. By this time, I was convinced that 
the ploy to lay the operation at CIA's doorstep had been headed off, 
and agreed to give him a second chance. 

By this time, I was also convinced that the White House had fired 
Helms in order to put its own man in control at CIA, but as well to 
lay the foundation for claiming that the Watergate operation was a 
CIA operation, and now to be able to claim that “Helms had been 
fired for it.” 

There had been indications as early as July that the Committee for 
the Re-Election of the President was claiming that the Watergate 
operation was a CIA operation. 

Mrs. Hunt had told me in late July 1972 that Paul O’Brien had told 
Howard Hunt in July that the Committee to Re-Elect the President 
had originally informed him that the Watergate operation was a CIA 
operation. Mrs. Hunt said that her husband had denied to O’Brien that 
it was a CIA operation. By early December 1972 it appeared that the 
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White House was beginning to make its move. The events of Decem- 
ber 21 and December 26, 1972, only confirmed this in my mind. 

Further, based on an early discussion with Robert Mardian in May 
1972, it appeared to me that the White House had for some time been 
trying to get political control over the CIA assessments and estimates, 
in order to make them conform to “White House policy.” One of the 
things this meant to me was that this could mean that CIA estimates 
and assessments could then be forced to accord with DOD estimates 
of future U.S. weapons and hardware needs. This could be done by 
either shifting an intelligence function to DOD from CIA, or by 
gaining complete political control over it at CIA. 

Among other things, this also smacked of the situation which Hitler’s 
intelligence chiefs found themselves in, in the 1980’s and 1940’s, when 
they were put in the position of having to tell him what they thought 
he wanted to hear about foreign military capabilities and intentions, 
instead of what they realty believed, which ultimately was one of the 
things which led to Nazi Germany’s downfall. 

When linked with what I saw happening to the FBI under Pat 
Gray — political control by the White House — it appeared then that 
the two Government agencies which should be able to prepare their 
reports, and to conduct their business, with complete integrity and 
honesty, in the national interest, were no longer going to be able to 
do so. That the Nation was in serious trouble, has since been confirmed 
by what happened in the case of Gray’s leadership of the FBI. 

E. Howard Hunt has additional information relevant to the above. 
Hunt stated to me on more than one occasion in the latter part of 1972 
that he, Hunt, had information in his possession which “would be 
sufficient to impeach the President.” 

In addition, Mrs. E. Howard Hunt, on or about November 30, 1972. 
in a personal conversation with me, stated that E. Howard Hunt had 
just recently dictated a three-page letter which Hunt’s attorney, Wil- 
liam O. Bittman, had read to Kenneth Parkinson, the attorney for 
the Committee to Re-Elect the President, in which letter Hunt pur- 
portedly threatened “to blctw the White House out of the water.” 

Mrs. Hunt, at this point in her conversation with me, also re- 
peated the statement which she, too, had made before, which was that 
E. Howard Hunt had information which could impeach the President. 

I regret that this memorandum has taken this long to set forth. 
In view of the nature of the information which I had to furnish, how- 
ever, it appeared that there was no other way to adequately set this 
material forth, and to do so in the proper context, without deleting 
material highly relevant to the events being reported. 

I shall be glad to appear and answer questions under oath on the 
material which appears in this memorandum. 

That concludes the statement. 

I have a biography, my attorney does, on myself and my work at 
the CIA, if that would be of any use to the committee. 

Mr. Nhdzi. Do you have a number of copies ? 

Mr. Funstteuwam). Yes. 

Mr. Nbdzi. We will be pleased to make that a part of the record. 

[The following information was received for the record :] 
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Biographical Sketch of James W. McCord, Jp. 

Born January 26, 1924, Wavrika, Okla. High school, McLean and Electra, Tex. 

Education : Master of Science, George Washington University, 1965. Bachelor 
of Business Administration, University of Texas, 1949. Graduate. Class of 1965, 
Air War College. 

(1942-1943) — Federal Bureau of Investigation, Washington, D.C. and New 
York City. Radio Intelligence duties. 

(1943-1945) — U.S. Army Air Corps officer. 

(1948-1951) — Federal Bureau of Investigation, Special Agent, San Diego 
and San Francisco, California. 

(1951-1970)— Central Intelligence Agency; Chief Physical Security Divi- 
sion, Office of Security, in last assignment; earlier, Chief Technical Security 
Division, Office of Security. 

(1962-1964) — Central Intelligence Agency Senior Security Officer in 
Europe; Deputy Chief of a Personnel Security Staff, 1950’s early 1960’s; 
retired August, 1970 after 25 years Federal Service. 

Military : Lt. Colonel, United States Air Force Reserve Former Commander, 
National Wartime Information and Security Program Detachment, Washing- 
ton, D.C., U.S.A.F.B. 

Employment: Owner, Security International, Rockville, Maryland. 

Civic and other : Member, National Legislative Affairs Board, National Asso- 
ciation for Retarded Children. Member. Board of Directors, Cerebral Palsy Asso- 
ciation and Montgomery County Workshop for the Handicapped, Montgomery 
Connty, Maryland. 

Awards : Distinguished Service Award for Outstanding Performance of Duty, 
from Director of CIA, August, 1970. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. McCord, when were you employed by the CIA? 

Mr. McCord. I was employed first in August 1951. 

Mr. Nedzi. First you say in August of 

Mr. McCord. 1951. 

Mr. Nedzi. 1951. 

Mr. McCord. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. You continued to be an employee of the Agency until 
1970? 

Mr. McCord. Yes, sir. I was retired after 25 years of Federal service 
in August 1970. 

Mr. Nedzi. Where was the other service ? 

Mr. McCord. I had worked earlier with the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation from 1942, March 1942, until 1944, and again in 1948 
to 1951, which accounted for a portion of the additional Federal 
service. 

Then I was given credit for my Army Air Corps service in World 
W ar II, making a total of 25 years’ Federal service. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did you do after you left the CIA in 1970 ? 

Mr. McCord. The first year I spent in a nonpaid layman’s type of 
work for an institution for the handicapped, operated by the Catholic 
Archdiocese of Washington where my daughter goes to school, called 
the Kennedy Institute. The work there was essentially assisting the 
director of the institute in trying to expand the programs and facilities 
for the handicapped, particularly in the training vocational educa- 
tional field. 

Subsequent to that, in September 1971, 1 was on the Committee to 
Re-Elect the — approached to go to work by the Committee to Re- 
Elect the President. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who approached you ? 
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Mr. McCord. I was initially contacted by a member of the Secret 
Service, who I had known, Mr. Alfred Long, who simply told me in 
about 1 minute’s conversation over the telephone that there was going 
to be an opening, or that I was going to be contacted by a White 
House staff member regarding the campaign security position. He 
didn’t state with which party. He just simply called me and asked if 
I would be interested, and I said I would like to know more about it. 
And was subsequently contacted, I think that day, or 2 or 3 days later 
by Mr. John Caulfield, who I believe at the time had the title of some- 
thing like coordinator of Federal law enforcement for the White House 
Staff. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Long, to your knowledge, was a member of the 
Secret Service? 

Mr. McCord. Yes, sir. He and 1 had known each other in counter- 
part relationship when I had worked at CIA. We had known each 
other 5 or 6 years. I think his only — I am certain his only interest 
in the whole matter was simply that the White House had been in- 
quiring as to who might have capabilities in the general overall 
security field. 

He had known me, I have respect for him, I would assume he 
thought I had the capability perhaps to fill such a position. 

Mr. Nedzi. Then you were contacted by Mr. Caulfield? 

Mr. McCord. By John Caulfield. I was contacted by him in early 
September 1971. 

Mr. Nedzi. 1971 ? 

Mr. McCord. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. And when did you actually become an employee of the 
Committee to Re-Elect the President ? 

Mr. McCord. I first was engaged in, I think I was put on the payroll 
beginning the 1st of October, 1971. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you engaged in any other activities between the 
time you retired from the CIA and the time you went on the payroll in 
October of 1971 ? 

Mr. McCord. I had begun to set up a private security organization 
of my own after finishing the work with the Kennedy Institute. This 
was during the summer. I had done no active work in it 

Mr. Nedzi. The summer of which year ? 

Mr. McCord. Summer of 1971. I had taught at some college, part 
time, in the spring, and in the fall of 1971. I taught in the semi- 
industrial field, a couple of courses. 

Mr. Nedzi. How far did you get in setting up your own security 
agency? 

Mr. McCord. Well, I obtained office space in 1971, and subsequently 
incorporated as McCord Associates in November 1971 and employed 
a secretary and subsequently some other personnel, some of whom are 
still with me. 

Mr. Nedzi. You still have the agency ? 

Mr. McCord It has changed names because of the publicity that has 
been attendant to this event, but — the Watergate event, it is still op- 
eratinsr. still in the security field, Security International. 

Mr. Nedzi. What kind of work do you do ? 

Mr. McCord. Security consulting, security investigations. I do in- 
vestigative work for other investigative agencies all over the country 
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and perform other services, investigating services for people all over 
the United States. We are getting into some about the 1st of July. 

Mr. Nedzi. How large a staff do you have ? 

Mr. McCord. A total of five people, including myself. 

Mr. Nedzi. How did you recruit people who are with you? 

Mr. McCord. One of the men that works for me had been an Air 
Force lieutenant colonel that I had known through my church. I knew 
he was retiring. He had been an Air Force logistics officer, and I 
needed a good business manager. He had the capabilities and I asked 
him if he would work for me. 

He came to work in early 1972 — not early, but mid-1972. 

The secretary, she had contacted me, or I had contacted some of my 
friends that formerly worked for CIA, and inquired 

Mr. Nedzi. How did you go about doing that ? 

Mr. McCord. I believe — my best recollection is that I knew through 
the CIA Retirement Board, or organization, that they had a list of 
personnel formerly with CIA who either were interested in part-time 
work or full-time work, retirees, or others who had left, and my best 
recollection is that I contacted them, or made it known to them that 
I was looking for a secretary. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who did you contact there ? 

Mr. McCord. Sir, I can’t recall. I can refresh my memory on it, think 
back on it, and subsequently submit that to you. I think I had a tele- 
phone number or two of the CIA retirement people and, I am sure 
what happened was I simply called and whoever answered the phone I 
inquired about secretarial help. My best recollection is that I was given 
one or two or three names and that I called this young woman and she 
came by for an interview — I liked her appearance and hired her. 

I am quite convinced that is the way it transpired. I will try to recall 
who I contacted — I may or may not be able to do so. 

Mr. Nedzi. How about the other people ? Do you have any other CIA 
people ? 

Mr. McCord. Her husband subsequently had been working — her hus- 
band had been working in the real estate field, and he indicated to me 
that the income was not great from that, that he was seeking other em- 
ployment, and I asked him to come in and see if he would be interested 
in working for me. He had worked for CIA, for a number of years, 
had left. I don’t believe he was under full retirement status but he had 
retirement, I think, deferred retirement arrangement. 

At any rate, I employed him. He is still working for me. 

Mr. Nedzi. When was this? 

Mr. McCord. My best recollection, it would have been in the spring 
of 1972. And I think probably around February or March, somewhere 
in there. I can check the payrolls and give you more accurate 
information. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were there any others with you who were formerly with 
the CIA? 

Mr. McCord. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. How did vou finance this operation? 

Mr. McCord. Well, it financed itself fairly easily, in that my only 
expenses to begin with was the office expense, the office rent, and the 
part-time secretary, to begin with. By that time, say the 1st of Janu- 
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ary 1972, 1 was receiving income from the Committee to Re-Elect the 
President and was doing consultant work, both part-time jobs, prior to 
January 1972, with the Republican National Committee here in 
Washington. 

Mr. Nedzi. What kind of part-time job? 

Mr. McCord. In both cases they were part-time consulting, setting 
up, in the case of the Committee to Re-Elect the President, a security 
arrangement system for the committee, and in the case of the 

Mr. Nedzi. What did that consist of ? 

Mr. McCord. It consisted of looking over, to begin with, in discus- 
sions with the administrative chief of the committee, looking over the 
overall plans for 1972 for the campaign and determining what in the 
way of a security program would be needed, what guards we would 
need, what protective measures would be needed around the committee 
itself, whether they be alarms or whether they be safes and locks to 
properly protect the property that was there. 

Mr. Nedzi. You were concerned about the physical security of that 
office ? 

Mr. McCord. The physical and personnel security, protection, essen- 
tially the protection of the life, of the personnel there, and the protec- 
tion of the facilities that were there. 

Mr. Nedzi. Protection of the life of the personnel ? 

Mr. McCord. Well, insuring that the personnel who were there work- 
ing would be working under essentially safe conditions. We knew we 
were faced with demonstrators, and so on. We knew Mrs. Mitchell, 
who was working there, traveled a great deal, was subject to a certain 
amount of harassment, received threatening phone calls, and so on. 
Obviously it was desirable we set up such protection for her while she 
was in the building, as was appropriate. 

Mr. Nedzi. What kind of protection did you provide for her ? 

Mr. McCord. Well, w r e had guards on the various floors where the 
committee had offices. 

I was asked by Mr. John Mitchell to, after the 1st of January, 1972, 
to hire security for — a security man for her in her travels, and he 
would also be with her while she was in Washington in between her 
speaking trips and tours. Essentially this sort of thuig. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you hire a guard for her ? 

Mr. McCord. Yes, sir. I employed several during the course of her 
work with the committee as a staff member there. 

Mr. Nedzi. How did you recruit these personnel ? 

Mr. McCord. Through reference. I tried various ways of finding 
among FBI or ex-Secret-Service, or other personnel that were avail- 
able. I contacted the Society of ex-FBI Agents in New York City. 
They gave me a list of a dozen people, perhaps, who had retired 
from the FBI. I was seeking contact of some of those to see who would 
be interested. This is how the first man employed by the committee 
here was employed — was obtained. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you make any contact with the CIA ? 

Mr. McCord. No, sir. . 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the extent of your contact with the CIA dur- 
ing this period ? . , , , , „ 

Mr. McCord. My recollection, during that period, the only contacts 
that I had was in regard to the secretary. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Were other people referred to you? 

Mr. McCord. For employment you mean ? " 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. McCord. I had no calls from anyone at CIA, to my recollection, 
in regard to employment. I had after I started working for the Com- 
mittee to Re-Elect the President, it was known that I was working 
there, and two or three men who had retired from the CIA or other- 
wise left called me, but not through any initiative of CIA. This was 
purely through their own initiative seeking part-time employment. 

Mr. Nedzi. You are certain of that? 

Mr. McCord. I’m certain that the CIA did not contact me ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. McCord. I’m trying to get an accurate— ygive an accurate and 
truthful answer, sir. To the best of my recollection I don’t recall they 
contacted me in connection with any matters whatever during that 
period. If there is information to the contrary, I would be glad to 
elaborate on it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Your work for the Committee to Re-Elect the President 
was considered by you a part-time job ? 

Mr. McCord. It was up until the 1st of January, 1972. And then it 
was obvious it would occupy more time, and it was agreed at that time 
I would come abroad as a staff member for the committee as of the 
first of January that year. 

Mr. Nedzi. Yet you didn’t do the hiring for McCord Associates until 
after that time ? 

Mr. McCord. No, sir, that is correct. In discussions with Mr. Odle, 
who employed me, in as early as October or November, when it was 
apparent this was going to occupy more and more of my time, I told 
him inasmuch as this work was not going to continue past November, 
that I desired to keep my business going in order that after November 
there would be a busmesss for me to go back to, because I had no ambi- 
tions of going into Government service or anything of that sort. 

He saw no objection to my continuing business operations, and I 
did so. 

Mr. Nedzi. You were able to handle both responsibilities during that 
period of time without any problem ? 

Mr. McCord. Well, it didn’t present a problem. I would say the 
people I had hired were competent people, and the business manager I 
had took care of matter sufficiently for me so it didn’t require much 
time. 

Mr. Nedzi. How much were you paid by the committee ? 

Mr. McCord. A part-time compensation from October 1, 1971, to 
December 31, approximately, $650 a month, and after that a gross 
salary for the Committee to Re-Elect the President was a monthly 
salary of one-twelfth of $20,000 a year, computed or calculated on a 
$20,000 a year income. 

Mr. Nedzi. You say Mr. Odle hired you? I thought Mr. Caulfield 
contacted you. 

Mr. McCord. Mr. Caulfield contacted me and referred me, took me 
over to Mr. Odle. The actual hiring, as I understood it, was done by Mr. 
Odle. I’m sure it had the approval of the White House through Mr. 
Caulfield, perhaps Mr. Dean, before I was subsequently hired. 

Mr. Nedzi. Perhaps Mr. Dean what ? 
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Mr. McCord. That it probably had his concurrence. I understood 
that it did. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who were you supposed to work for ? 

Mr. McCord. I reported directly to Mr. Odle, who was the adminis- 
trative chief of the organization. I was not contacted except for the 
work for Mrs. Mitchell, in which I sort of had two channels for that, 
one through Mr. Odle and one through Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell, report- 
ing to Mrs. Mitchell on the matters that were of interest to her in con- 
nection with her own security. 

Mr. Nedzi. When were you first apprised of a Watergate operation ? 

Mr. McCord. In early or mid- January 1972. 

Mr. Nedzi. How did this come about ? 

Mr. McCord. Through Mr. Gordon Liddy, who was general counsel 
at that time for the Committee to Re-Elect the President, in conversa- 
tions with him. He had come aboard in mid-December 1971. We had 
a common background of FBI work. He would stop me in the halls 
and chat with me, and we would exchange war stories I suppose it 
would be called. It appeared from the very beginning that he was very 
interested in technical devices, bugging devices, and so on. It appeared 
in the early conversations that this was a professional — an interest in 
the state of the art, a professional interest, but nothing beyond that. 
Then it became more apparent later in January he had in mind some- 
thing more than that. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he say what he had in mind ? 

Mr. McCord. He subsequently came to do so. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did he say ? 

Mr. McCord. Essentially, that he had meetings forthcoming with 
the Attorney General, Mr. John Mitchell, and Mr. Magrnder and Mr. 
John Dean, in which to boil it down. He said essentially he had meet- 
ings planned with them in which bugging operations were to be 
discussed and considered against the Democratic National Committee 
and other offices, including Mr. McGovern's headquarters, and ulti- 
mately at a later point in time he mentioned the Democratic National 
Convention site in Miami, Fla. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he charge you with any responsibilities in this 
respect? 

Mr. McCord. One of the subjects that was of common discussion 
from the time we first met was common area of interest in the matter 
of violence, perhaps directed against the Republican National Con- 
vention in which he had a responsibility and I had a responsibility. 

Mr. Nedzi. How did he have a responsibility as counsel for the 
committee ? 

Mr. McCord. I understood through delegation by John Mitchell, 
Mr. John Mitchell prior to and subsequent to his leaving the Depart- 
ment of Justice while he was serving as de facto head of the Committee 
for the Re-Election of the President. Insuring that there would be 
proper protection at the convention site against 

Mr. Nedzi. That is not normally the job of a general counsel, though, 
is it? 

Mr. McCord. No. sir, I don't think it is. 

Mr. Nedzi. So what was your responsibility in this regard ? 

What kind of tasks were you assigned ? 
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Mr. McCord. My role for the convention was essentially insuring 
that where the Committee for Re-Election of the President personnel 
were going to be staying, whether in San Diego, first, later in Miami, 
that there was proper protection of the hotel facility, for both the 
offices and the living quarters of the people while there. Because we 
had reports that there were going to be sizable numbers of personnel 
demonstrators and so on at San Diego first and subsequently Miami. 
And the task was assigned to me very early of insuring the facility 
was such where we lived and where offices were also to be had, that 
there were proper security measures in effect there. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did you do to carry out these requirements or 
responsibilities? 

Mr. McCord. There were continuous discussions with Liddy in con- 
nection with his responsibility I just mentioned and subsequently a 
trip with four or five members of the White House staff including 
Mr. Bill Timmons, in early June 1972 to Miami, where 2- or 3-day 
exercise was held — my responsibility, which was to survey the Doral 
Beach Hotel and determine what we were to need there in the way 
of guards — and other maintenance. I completed that survey, and 
reported to Mr. Timmons on behalf of the Committee to Re-Elect the 
President. 

Mr. Hebert. Clemmens ? I didn’t get the name. 

Mr. McCord. William Timmons. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were there any what might be termed offensive opera- 
tions planned at this time ? 

Mr. McCord. None of mine, in this connection. There were some in 
connection with my official duties on the Committee to Re-Elect the 
President in connection with the operations Mr. Liddy was under- 
taking, in connection with Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Dean. 

There was at Miami the bugging operation I referred to in the 
previous testimony. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you describe it for our record, please ? 

Mr. McCord. I was advised in the early part of 1972 that over a 
series of meetings with Mr. John Mitchell, with Mr. Magruder, with 
Mr. Dean present and Liddy present, in at least some of the meetings, 
some of which were held in the Attorney General’s offices, that the 
Democratic National Convention site at the Fontainebleau Hotel in 
Miami was to be one of the targets subsequently in July 1972, when 
their convention was to convene. 

That there was to be a bugging effort undertaken there along with 
other — such other operations, such as photography, and that this pri- 
ority or assignment was conveyed to Mr. Liddy who was in charge of 
the operation by Mr. John Mitchell. 

References to this were made fairly well continuously by Liddy to 
me from, say, early February 1972 on through June 17, 1972. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you asked to assist in this project ? 

Mr. McCord. I was ; yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. What were you asked to do ? 

Mr. McCord. I was asked to perform the role of a member of the 
team under Mr. Barker, under Mr. Hunt and Liddy, which my role 
was that of electronic technician to install the devices that were to be 
used. I might say in connection with the site in Miami, Fla., I kno\v of 
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nothing that transpired there in the way of overt acts other than the 
planning discussed here. I don’t know of any measures beyond that, 
except one or two conversations with Hunt and Liddy, in which it was 
stated that they had plans for the Fontainebleau Hotel, and saw the 
plans in both Liddy and Hunt at one time. A statement by Hunt that 
they had someone working at the Fontainebleau Hotel was presuma- 
bly in the maintenance force or engineering staff there that was able 
to gain entry, permit entry for personnel in this operation in the 
Fontainebleau. 

Mr. Nedzi. When you say you saw the plans, what did they look 
like? 

Mr. McCord. They were rolled blueprints, several pages of blue- 
prints of the Fontainebleau Hotel. My best recollection was that Hunt 
said that they had been obtained from whatever public authority in 
Miami has such blueprints of record for public purposes. 

Mr. Nedzi. At this time what kind of plans were made for the 
Watergate. I assume it was concurrent. 

Mr. McCord. Yes, sir. They were planning — Mr. Liddy told me 
there were planning sessions with the Attorney General in meetings 
in January and February, and a subsequent planning meeting, a sub- 
sequent meeting in which the operation was approved sometime in 
approximately 30 days after — I would estimate early February 1972. 
Following that approval, there were continuous discussions between 
he and I and Mr. Hunt. The plans were effectively undertaken to get 
the operations under way as requested by Mr. John Mitchell, so Mr. 
Liddy said. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was your role to be in this project ? 

Mr. McCord. That was the electronic technician, as a member of the 
team. Mr. Barker, conferring with Mr. Liddy. My job at the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, for example, was to install the devices. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you install the devices? 

Mr. McCord. I did. 

Mr. Nedzi. When ? 

Mr. McCord. Memorial Day weekend 1972, and an effort was made 
in the second operation June 17, 1972. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who was involved in this operation, to your knowledge, 
actually going into the Watergate ? 

Mr. McCord. In the first operation there were planning sessions, and 
communications with Mr. Hunt and Liddy at the Watergate Hotel. 
They did not actually go in, but the operations were essentially 
launched from their hotel room at the Watergate, going into the 
Democratic National Committee. Barker and I, Martinez, Mr. Gon- 
zales, Mr. Frank Sturgess, and as I recall three other men of Cuban 
extraction who purportedly were working for Mr. Barker and in turn 
Mr. Hunt. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have any supervisory capacity over any of 
these individuals? 

Mr. McCord. No. 

Mr. Bob Wiusok. We are talking about the first entry in the 
Watergate? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

That obviously was a successful entry. 

Mr. McCord. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Nobody knew about it until long after the fact? 

Mr. McCobd. Yes, sir. „ T . 

Mr. Nedzi. To your knowledge, were any Watergate employees in- 
volved in this operation? . . 

Mr. McCord. To my knowledge none, and I’m certain in my own 
mind that there were none. 

Mr. Nedzi. There were no guards or anything of that sort who were 
contacted ? 

Mr. McCord. None, whatever — none at all. 

Mr. Nedzi. That assisted in the entry ? 

Mr. McCord. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Now, the next entry was when ? 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Could I ask a question on this ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Certainly. 

Mr. Bob Wilron. I wonder, Mr. McCord, what was the rationale 
behind having this whole army going in on a surreptitious mission. 
Wouldn’t you just attract attention to yourself to have a squad like 
that? Did you plan that part of it or were you there just as the elec- 
ronics technician ? 

Mr. McCord. My role was only as the electronics technician. I did 
not plan the operation. I quite candidly didn’t realize until about 3 or 4 
days before the first entry there was going to be this many people. I 
commented on it to Liddy, specifically. It was decided that, neverthe- 
less, that many people would be involved in the first operation, but in 
any subsequent work, that it would be a lesser number, and I re- 
emphasized after the first operation when it became quite clear at that 
hour of the morning, 2 o’clock in the morning we had entirely too many 
people present, it was a very hazardous activity to undertake with so 
many people. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. The electronic device you dealt with, was that a 
telephone bug? 

Mr. McCord. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Just one. 

Mr. McCord. There were two. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Two. 

Mr. McCord. Yes. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Did I understand they proved to be unsuccessful, 
inoperative as they say at the White House ? 

Mr. McCord. I had questions along with many others as to why the 
second one which was installed did not operate. Two were installed in 
the telephone. One we were able to locate, in the receiver, and receive 
a reception from it. After a couple of days of searching because it was 
a very weak signal and deliberately. We did not want a very strong 
signal that could be picked up. 

The second one I assume it was either faulty — the equipment was not 
working as it should — or there was shielding in the room it was in, in 
which the reception simply could not be picked up in the Howard 
Johnson Hotel. 

It remained in place, the second one, until I advised the U.S. attor- 
neys in April this year exactly which phone it was located in. They 
sent, as I understand it, the FBI there, subsequently found the device, 
it was stilling operating, had been operating but simply the shielding 
in the room did not permit it to be picked up where we were. It possibly 
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could have been picked up in this Watergate Hotel or the Watergate 
Apartment East, I don’t know. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. One more question: Jumping ahead to June 17. 
You were installing the electronic device. Was that to be installed in 
a telephone? _ . 

Mr. McCord. There was a combination, sir. I was to replace it with 
another device. 

Likewise, to install a room bug, so-called. It was not to be connected 
with the telephone, but which would permit the transmission of con- 
versations say out of a room like this to O’Brien’s office or his confer- 
ence room, battery operated. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. The room bug was battery operated. Is this the 
one they say took a 9-watt or 9-volt battery and had 9, 1-volt batteries 
wired together? 

Mr. McCord. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Was it 1 volt or 1 watt, you are an electrical ex- 
pert. aren't you? 

Mr. McCord. I think we had 9-volt batteries. I don’t recall the par- 
ticular type we had there. That is my recollection. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Thank you. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who recruited the men who joined you on this operation? 

Mr. McCord. I’m sorry, sir, there were nine, 1%-volt batteries. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Nine 1^-volt batteries ? 

Mr. McCord. Yes, sir. I’m sorry. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who recruited the men who joined you on this operation ? 

Mr. McCord. My understanding from Mr. Hunt was that he had 
recruited either directly or through^ Mr. Barker the men of Cuban 
extraction plus Mr. Sturgess. I recruited Mr. Baldwin who worked in 
the Howard J ohnson Motel. 

I do not know how Mr. Hunt was recruited. I assume Mr. Liddy 
did. 

Mr. Neozi. How did you recruit Mr. Baldwin ? 

Mr. McCord. He had been initially employed as a guard for Mrs. 
Mitchell, and that had not worked out satisfactorily with Mrs. Mitch- 
ell. He was unemployed and seeking other work. I used him subse- 
quently in work against the demonstrators here for about 3 weeks. 
And then asked if he were interested in working in this particular 
operation for a short period of time. He indicated that he would be. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the problem with Mrs. Mitchell ? 

Mr. McCord. I think basically personality disagreement. Not dis- 
agreement, but difference. I think she was rather meticulous who she 
wanted to work for her, and their personalities simply didn’t match. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was it the same group that made entry on both 
occasions ? 

Mr. McCord. With the exception of the three Cuban- Americans in 
the first operation who were not present in the second. In other words, 
there were Barker, and me, and the other Cubans that were arrested 
with us. There was a total of five men. 

Mr. Abends. As a layman on the street talking about the individuals 
involved, all gaining entry at one time. It looks like it was an army 
moving in, somebody wanted to get caught 

Mr. McCord. It wasn’t me. 

([Laughter,] 
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Mr. McCord. There were too many people, yes, sir. 

Mr. Arends. In an operation like that, you couldn’t help but draw 
attention somewhere in some way. 

Mr. Nedzi. You led me to the next question, Mr. Arends. What were 
each of these individuals supposed to do ? 

Mr. McCord. The role that they had, Mr. Barker and the Cubans 
were to photograph documents while I was peforming my electronic 
task. Mr. Sturgess, and in the early operation the other men that were 
with him, the additional men were to be posted at two doors of the 
Democratic National Committee, and one man would be looking out 
the window to see if the police were arriving and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is there any significance to the hiring of Cubans? 

Mr. McCord. None that I know of, other than they were known to 
Mr. Hunt, who was in the operation, and presumably as I understood 
it, had worked with them before. The significance I would attribute to 
it, from what I have read in the press, presumably they had under- 
taken other entry and burglary operations before. I did not know 
them. 

Mr. Nedzi. There was never any discussion as to specifically re- 
cruiting Cubans for this kind of operation for one reason or another? 

Mr. McCord. No, sir. None. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were any of the individuals involved in this entry in 
the employ of the CIA at the time, to your knowledge? 

Mr. McCord. I do not know of any, sir. I would not know. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there ever any speculation among those with whom 
you spoke that they were in the employ ? 

Mr. McCord. Mr. Hunt had advised me that some of the men at 
Teast had been used by him as I understood it, certainly Mr. Barker, 
during the Bay of Pigs, and I assumed 

Mr. Nedzi. That was substantially earlier, however. I’m referring 
at the time of the entry. 

Mr. McCord. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hunt never so advised me that any were working or had recently 
worked for CIA. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who was your target at the Democratic National 
Committee? 

Mr. McCord. It was essentially Mr. O’Brien’s telephone, the par- 
ticular target that was of interest, but other, presumably other targets 
of opportunity so to speak which was the reason that Senator Oliver’s 
phone, that the device was installed there, principally because the role 
he appeared to play as executive director of whatever it was called, 
the Democratic State chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. In your discussions about security, were there any his- 
torical references to the 1968 convention for example, the disturbances 
that occurred in Chicago ? 

Mr. McCord. Continuous discussions of that concern, of that dis- 
turbance, and the bloodshed, and the violence that occurred there, 
almost a daily discussion among Liddy and me and other senior staff 
personnel, Mr. Odle, for example. And essentially to insure that did 
not reoccur, at least endangering the lives of the personnel of the 
Committee To Re-Elect the President while at the convention. This 
was a daily concern. It was a paramount concern, and took the upper- 
most concern in my mind. The matter of demonstrators was not the 
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concern. The matter of a very small element, 1 or 2 percent or what- 
ever it might be within such a group, who were out to essentially cause 
bloodshed, damage to life and property, was the immediate concern 
of mine, and paramount concern. I knew property could be restored. 
I knew if anybody got hurt, somebody got killed, that could not be 
corrected. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any reference to how the matter was handled 
in the 1968 convention? 

Mr. McCord. There was reference to the matter that, there had been 
a very large number of people in terms of the demonstrators, that there 
were people injured at Chicago at that Convention. In terms of 
whether or not you mean the police could have handled matters dif- 
ferently, there was some discussion of that, but the major problem was 
that of a small element of such demonstrators who were going to be 
present, who were saying they were going to be present, who were an- 
nouncing in December 1971 they were going to be present, they were 
going to cause injury and cause trouble. That was the major concern. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. McCord, in recent weeks, there has been some notice 
in the press that some of the demonstrations were actually inspired by 
the Committee to Re-Elect the President. Was anything of that nature 
discussed in your presence? 

Mr. McCord. Never. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. No one made any reference to that ? 

Mr. McCord. Never at any time. 

Mr. Nedzi. You have seen the items in the paper 

Mr. McCord. I have. 

Mr. Nedzi [continuing]. That I referred to ? 

Mr. McCord. Yes, sir, I have seen them. 

Mr. Nedzi. But as far as you are concerned that was not a part of 
the strategy of the operation that you were involved in ? 

Mr. McCord. I never heard it mentioned by Liddy, by Hunt, by 
Barker, or by anyone else, no, sir. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Mr. Chairman, before you move on, I would like to 
get a personal observation from the witness. The planning of the in- 
volvement in the Democratic headquarters offices and the preliminary 
planning, did you or any of your coworkers express any concern over 
the legal aspects of both breaking in — and that is what it was — break- 
ing into someone’s private residence, and doing something illegal. Had 
there been any such discussion ? Would you comment on that ? 

Mr. McCord. Yes, sir, there were such discussions. There were dis- 
cussions with Liddy. I remember because he was chief of the operation, 
because he was also counsel, general counsel for the committee, and 
being a lawyer and expert, from the veiy earliest discussions he had 
told me that the matters were planned and going to be planned and dis- 
cussed with the Attorney General, and subsequently I was told they 
had been reviewed with him, and Mr. John Dean, the counsel for the 
President. That he advised me the Attorney General had the legal 
authority to authorize such electronic operations under a signature of 
his, under a provision of law that permits this sort of thing. I basically 
was of the belief that the matter had been carefully considered by the 
Attorney General, had been carefully considered by John Dean, the 
counsel for the President, carefully considered between both offices, 
and I was, as I stated publicly, I had reached the conclusion that the 
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President personally approved it after some due thought when I felt 
or believed it had been referred to him by Mr. Mitchell before Mr. 
Mitchell would undertake 

Mr. Slatinshek. You have no firsthand knowledge of Mr. Mitchell, 
Mr. Dean, or anyone else other than what was communicated to you 
by Mr. Liddy? 

Mr. McCohd. And by Mr. Hunt. 

Mr. Slatinshek. By Mr. Hunt ? 

Mr. McCord. That is correct. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. On this same line of questioning. Was there ever 
any question in your mind what you were doing was illegal ? 

Mr. McCord. I knew it was illegal. I knew also as I stated the 
Attorney General had the power to make something that was illegal a 
bit legal, by his own signature. The President came out in his May 
statement, and other statements, substantiating this conclusion. 

Mr. Bob Wiison. Were you told there was a motive such as national 
security which you were doing rather than just political action? 

Mr. McCord. Well, in connection with violence-oriented demon- 
strators and what they might be doing. Certainly, yes. 

Mr. Abends. You expressed a moment ago some concern about the 
great numbers of people involved in this thing and it bothered you a 
little bit, is that right ? I’m not putting words in your mouth, I think 
you said you had concern about the great number of people in the 
action? 

Mr. McCord. It was my comment to reduce the number from a sizable 
number in the first operation to a reduced number in the second; 
obviously it was not quite as small as it perhaps should have been, I 
would say. 

Mr. Abends. Add to that fact you knew it was illegal. The question 
that comes to my mind is why didn’t you pick up your marbles and go 
home ? 

Mr. McCord. In retrospect it would have been wise to do that. 

Mr. Abends. You are supposed to be a smart enough guy to know 
what you are doing. I can’t understand it. I would have run on an 
occasion like this, I knew it was illegal and there was a hoard of men 
around me some of whom you might be able to trust or couldn’t trust. 
It is appalling to me. 

Mr. McCord. I can answer, sir, there are a lot of reasons. One of the 
reasons was I believed this was an operation the President of the 
United States wanted and had approved. 

Mr. Abends. You don’t know that, you just believe that ? 

Mr. McCord. I just believe that. I knew it by virtue of the fact. 

Mr. Abends. You believe more things than I do. 

Mr. McCord. All right, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Please continue, Mr. McCord. You said you knew it by 
virtue of the fact. 

Mr. McCord. Simply there had been a series of meetings with the 
Attorney General, and with Mr. John Dean present. I knew the nature 
of the man, Mr. Mitchell, that didn’t really make much time to agonize 
over decisions, he made up his mind one way or another. Yet this thing 
drug out over a period of a couple of months. I sincerely believe he 
referred the matter to the President and the President made up his 
mind to proceed with it. 

40 - 031—75 28 
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Mr. Hebert. You mentioned Mr. Mitchell. You personally talked 
to Mr. Mitchell? 

Mr. McCord. Not about this operation. I talked with him on many 
matters, referring to the security of his family during the period of 
my employment. 

Mr. Hebert. I’m interested only in what you are saying now. 

Mr. McCord. I did not j no, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. So Mr. Mitchell is not a link ? 

Mr. McCord. No, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. Liddvand Hunt ? 

Mr. Bob Wilson. When you made the two entries at the Watergate 
were you dressed in some sort of a uniform such as a janitor or was 
there some cover from that standpoint? 

Mr. McCord. No, sir, just business dress. 

The normal dress or the people who worked in the building at odd 
hours, for example, it would have been normal for people to come in 
and work on various floors in that way. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Let’s accept for the moment that you understood 
„hat Mr. Mitchell had the authority to in effect authorize wire taps and 
that you accepted this as the legal basis for this action. How could 
you rationalize thfi surreptitious entry ? Mr. Mitchell has no authority 
under any law that I’m aware of that would permit him to give you a 
license to enter surreptitiously. 

Mr. McCord. My response is, I suppose, there is no legal way to do 
it except surreptitiously. 

Mr. Slahnshek. My point is, I’m not trying to embarrass you, I’m 
taring to understand the rationale that you used to justify your par- 
ticipation in this exercise. 

I concede for the moment that you could have understandably be- 
lieved that Mr. Mitchell had legal authority, and could give you a 
license to plant a bug. 

But, entering under these circumstances, I can’t understand — and 
you are a man who has been involved in security for 25 years — I’m 
trying to ascertain how you rationalized this entry. 

Mr. McCord. You mean my motivations, ana why I undertook to 
participate. 

Mr. Slatinshek. You had to make a personal decision as to whether 
it was legal or illegal. This was present. Did you consider that illegal 
or did you consider it legal entering under these circumstances ? 

Mr. McCord. Since the Attorney General had approved it as alleged, 
it was a legal operation. This is the way the FBI and other agencies 
undertake that. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Mr. McCord, you are a lot brighter than that. 

Mr. McCord. I understand that. 

Mr. Slatinshek. That is why I divided this into two things. The 
bugging incident, that is one operation. I consider you could have 
conceivably understood that to be legalized. 

But I’m unaware of any rationale that would permit the Attorney 
General to permit anyone to enter under these circumstances, to enter 
a private headquarters, to break in. 

Mr. Fen8terwald. I wonder if I might comment on that. 

I had the privilege of conducting about 3 years’ investigation into 
Government electronics for the defendant some years ago, and up until 
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June 19, ironically, 1972 ; it was assumed to lie legal to break and enter 
and put bugs ana taps m national security cases. There is no way to 
put these things in except through surreptitious entry. As to whether 
the surreptitious entry is legal or not, depended upon the interpreta- 
tion of the Supreme Court which action was handed down 2 days after 
the T Voter gate case. These were domestic security cases. The FBI, the 
plumbers, and others, under some color of law did break and enter and 
plant electronic devices. I know of no other way you could do it. 

Mr. Slatinshek. I can point out a number of ways you can do it. 
Someone could walk into the office and plant — and be m that office very 
legitimately and then plant a bug in the phone. You haven’t forceably 
or entered illegally into the premises. This is what we are talking 
about. We won’t debate the legal issue. It only occurs to me if I had 
been in Mr. McCord’s position, and I think most people would have 
felt that way, they certainly would have agonized over this particular 
question, since they were obviously trying to avoid detection. If they 
felt they had a legal justification for this action, they shouldn’t have 
been too concerned with the possibility of apprehension. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have something i 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Mr. Chairman, the counsel has been introduced. 
I wonder if it might be appropriate to ask a question or two about a 
point that you have mentioned in your memo, and other areas about 
your firing of Mr. Alch and hiring of Mr. Fenstetwald. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Wilson, if I may, I have some questions to ask pre- 
liminary into that. We will get into all of the memorandum very 
shortly. ' 

Mr. McCord, did you say that there were two or three individuals 
from the agency with whom you spoke ? 

Mr. McCord. I didn’t mean to leave that impression, sir. My best 
recollection is that — I’m sorry, in connection with what ? 

Mr. Nedzi. In connection with setting up your employment and hir- 
ing people. 

Mr. McCord. No. No, sir, I did not mean to convey that. I talked 
with no one about setting up my organization, or hiring anyone, with 
the exception of calling an office that is almost an open employment 
office, so to speak, to try to locate a secretary. As I stated, she was 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you leave word there for any other references of any 
kind beyond that of just a secretary ? 

Mr. McCord. It is possible, but I don’t recall it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Let me give you some names, and you give us the benefit 
of your recollection. 

Mr. McCord. All right, sir, I will be happy to. 

Mr. Nedzi. James L. Baker. 

Mr. McCord. I don’t recollect the name. It is possible this may have 
been someone in that particular office that I could have called to seek 
out a secretary if he were in that particular — I almost call it employ- 
ment office of retirees, but I don’t remember the name, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would it surprise you that Agency records disclose he 
was referred by the Agency to McCord Associates for possible employ- 
ment there? 

Mr. McCord. I would say this, if the gentleman came to me for 
employment, I quite candidly don’t recall him, by name. I can explain 
a little bit this way. 
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During the period of time that we were — I was seeking personnel 
lor the Committee To Re-Elect the President I reviewed a large num- 
ber of card candidates, that sort of thing. I don’t recall the names of 
all of those people. I quite candidly don’t recall the name of Mr. J ames 
Baker, if it were in that connection. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ask anybody at the agency to refer people to 
you for employment in your capacity as an employee of the Committee 
To Re-Elect the President ? 

Mr. McCord. I don’t recall that I did, sir, no, sir. I can amplify it 
this way. I think it is entirely possible that after it became known 
that I employed Mrs. Shea, who is my secretary, a part-time secretary, 
I think they may have seen that as an opportunity to place other per- 
sonnel with me, and may have referred people, and I just simply don’t 
recall them at this point. 

Mr. Nedzi. That may be what happened. 

Walter E. Brady. 

Mr. McCord. Yes, sir, Mr. Brady came to me, I did iiot know 
through the Agency. I knew he had retired prior to the time I did. He 
worked for a day or two for me as the Committee To Re-Elect the 
President. He didn’t want to work full-time. He worked almost as 
a guard there for the night shift, he was paid for his time and that was 
the end of it. 

Mr. Nedzi. [Deleted.] 

Mr. McCord. Yes, sir. I recall a telephone call from [deleted]. He 
stated he was planning to retire, and would there be any openings 
that I knew of, on either the Committee To Re-Elect the President or 
with my own firm. I said I would be glad to talk to him about it. I 
never had an interview with him. He never came over. 

Mr. Nedzi. Ross Ward Lambert. 

Mr. McCord. I don’t recall that name, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Harry T. Mahoney. 

Mr. McCord. Harry Mahoney I do recall. My best recollection, he 
had called me and said he was retiring from CIA, that he was seeking 
some part-time employment. I recalled interviewing him at the Com- 
mittee to Re-Elect the President to see if he were interested in the 
almost card-type work we were doing there. He at that time showed 
no interest, and we did not employ him. 

Mr. Nedzi. [Deleted.] 

Mr. McCord. [Deleted] there was a conversation, a telephone con- 
versation with [deleted], in which the same thing occurred, but he 
indicated he was retiring and might be interested in some part-time em- 
ployment. My best recollection was we set up a luncheon or so to talk, 
and we never did so. I never met with him in person, nor did I talk 
with him by phone afterward. 

Mr. Nedzi. Dr. [deleted]. 

Mr. McCord. Dr. [deleted] I knew and had known in the Agency. 
[Deleted] somewhere, in I think either late December, or early Janu- 
ary of 1972, he and I had met at my office out in Rockville. We talked 
about setting up an organization, nonprofit organization to obtain 
guard personnel. I had actually done so. And Dr. [deleted] had given 
some lectures in connection with a group of guards that we trained, 
four or five. 

Mr. Nedzi. John B. McGinn. 
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Mr. McCord. John B. McGinn — John is either present or former 
CIA security officer who told me essentially the same thing as the 
others. He is planning to retire, and did I have any possibility for em- 
ployment for him ? N othing developed out of it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mrs. Teresa Shea, you already testified about. 

Mr. McCord. She worked for me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Jack A. Harris. 

Mr. McCord. I don’t recall. I know Jack. He is a former security of- 
ficer. I personally don’t recall any telephone calls from him. I know 
there were no meetings with him. It is possible he may have called me 
but if so nothing ever developed. 

Mr. Hubert. You keep stating security officer, you mean a guard, a 
private guard ? 

^ Mr. McCord. No, sir, I mean a professional security officer with the 

Mr. Hebert. Security officer is a guard. 

Mr. McCord. Someplaces they are used in the same terminology. Yes, 
sir, CIA and guard would be a uniform guard, a professional security 
officer would not be in a uniform, no, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Conrad C. Dillow ? 

Mr. McCord. Sir, I don’t recall that name. 

Mr. Nedzi. [Deleted.] 

Mr. McCord. HDeleted] was a retiree who had come, I think about 
early January 1972, and had given a lecture or two, to guards, that sort 
of thing. He was never employed, never paid for his services. 

I haven’t seen him I think I would guess since February 1972 — 
approximately. 

Mr. Nedzi. I’m a little troubled at this point, Mr. McCord, in view 
of the extensive list you didn’t recall that there were that many in- 
dividuals connected with the Agency with whom you had contact dur- 
ing this brief period. 

Mr. McCord. Sir, if I can correct that, I will be glad to try to do 
so. I believe it was phrased in a context, did I contact CIA regarding 
the hiring of these people. Did I seek out through CIA these people? 
Quite candidly, these names, no one at CIA ever contacted me. I sus- 
pect what happened was that the CIA retirement people simply were 
referred, they were given my name and in turn they contacted me. I 
think I never asked most of them how they happened to get my name. 
I certainly didn’t mean to mislead you. Most of them contacted me of 
their own initiative it seems to me and I went ahead and talked with 
them. It was not a matter of my continuing liaison with CIA in em- 
ploying the people. My only recollection is Mrs. Shea, there is no at- 
tempt to conceal anything from you. It is all open and above board. 
Even if I had done so, I would apologize, as this was the extent of my 
contact with the Agency in that regard. This office gave the people my 
name, they in turn called me from their home phone and that is the 
wav it evolved. 

Mr. Nedzi. To get to the postarrest period, and the preparation for 
trial, Mr. McCord. 

When was the first time you recall that there was any effort to in- 
volve the CIA in covering up the Watergate operation ? 
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Mr. McCord. My first indication of it, my memory, was a conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Hunt, as I recall in late July 1972, if I may refer to 
a memorandum 

Mr. Nedzi. Certainly. 

Mr. McCord [continuing]. That has been handed to me. 

I talked with Mrs. Hunt and she had told me that her husband How- 
ard Hunt in contacting Mr. Paul O’Brien of the Committee to Re- 
Elect the President, lawyer, had told him that the Committee to Re- 
Elect the President had advised him initially that the operation, 
Watergate operation was a CIA operation. 

My recollection of what she had to say at the time was that Howard 
Hunt vigorously denied it to Mr. O’Brien, that the CIA had anything 
to do with it. And my statement to her at the time was that, essen- 
tially the same thing, I would very vigorously oppose any effort at 
any time by anyone to lay this off on CIA, because I knew it wasn’t 
true. 

It concerned me to the extent that I wrote this letter of July 29, 
1972, through my attorney, in effect putting him on notice that this 
story was floating, that I knew it was not true. He himself knew the 
same thing from me. 

Mr. Nedzi. You wrote this to Mr. Alch? 

Mr. McCord. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. On what day ? 

Mr. McCord. The note, the date that is on my memorandum is July 
29, 1972. It would have been approximately that date. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is that the same memorandum letter which you sent to — 
let me ask you first of all, did you send a copy of the memorandum to 
anyone? 

Mr. McCord. Yes, sir, I directed a copy of this memorandum to CIA, 
I believe the note which is on the second page reflects that, that I did 
send them a copy. I deleted the name of Mr. Alch from the memo- 
randum itself. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why did you do that ? 

Mr. McCord. Quite frankly, so that in case the memorandum got 
mislaid in the mail, or got into the hands of anyone else, it would not 
be clear just to whom the memorandum had been sent to, or who I had 
sent it to. My last name was not on it. It was something of that type of 
protection. 

Mr. Nedzi. To whom did you send that memorandum? 

Mr. McCord. I believe I sent it to the office of the Director of CIA. 
I don’t recall specifically. 

Mr. Bob Wiison. You did not sign it, is that correct ? 

Mr. McCord. Yes, sir, I did sign it. I signed it “Jim.” 

Mr. Nedzi. Why did you sign it “Jim ?” 

Mr. McCord. The envelope here reflects it was sent to Mr. Helms. My 
name had. been in the paper constantly. I knew there would be no — I 
assumed there would be no misinterpretation, in view of the context of 
the material, the Watergate case referred to, there could be any mis- 
conception it was written by anybody but me. 

Mr. Nedzi. How did you get a copy of the envelope? 

Mr. McCord. Y ou gave it to me, sir. 

Mr. ITogan. This is ours. 
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Mr. Nedzi. This is this morning’s? 

Mr. Hooan. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. This was right after your conversation with Mrs. Hunt ? 

Mr. McCord. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the response which you received from your 
attorney to this letter ? 

Mr. McCord. Nothing. 

He never acknowledged it. I sent it to him as a matter of advice and 
information. He never raised the subject with me. I raised with him 
on subsequent occasions, several subsequent occasions, that essentially 
what I have said to you here, there were stories floating, and that the 
committee was claiming that CIA was behind the operation. 

Mr. Nedzi. You say the committee was claiming that. What form 
did that claim take? 

Mr. McCord. I told him Mrs. Hunt had conveyed the information 
to me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was this on a continuing basis, or on more than one 
occasion she said this to you ? 

Mr. McCord. My best recollection is that she said it to me on one or 
two occasions in July, roughly, or perhaps August, and I, in turn, 
when I saw Alch, thereafter, raised the issue in this form, it wasn’t 
true in the first place, the CIA didn’t have anything to do with the 
operation. I wouldn’t stand for it, if they went to trial, whenever that 
would be, they depended on CIA, because that was not true. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you tell Alch that ? 

Mr. McCord. I would say the first meeting after this letter, which 
would have been probably in early August or late August, whenever 
we next met. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were there any other contacts with you, personal in- 
volvement with you, other than from the press that reference was made 
to the possibility of blaming CIA for this venture ? 

Mr. McCord. There were continuous stories in the press. 

Mr. Nedzi. I’m talking about your personal contacts — with anyone 
who made these kinds of suggestions. 

Mr. McCord. Well, there was, of course, in December 1972, when 
the statement I read into the record, in which Mr. Alch made the 
presentation to me as I described it. 

Mr. Nedzi. This was December 1972 ? 

Mr. McCord. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. But, from the end of July until December, nobody had 
made any such suggestion to you ? 

Mr. McCord. I will answer it in this way : No one other than Mrs. 
Hunt that I referred to. However, I saw continuous references in 
the press to the words CIA. or ex-CIA, in which it appeared to me 
the Bureau was leaking information from the White House, from 
the Committee to Re-Elect the President, wherever it was coming, 
was attempting to lay a foundation this may have been a CIA 
operation. 

Mr. Nedzi. With whom were you in contact during this period of 
time, on the Committee to Re-Elect the President ? 

Mr. McCord. No one. 

Mr. Nedzt. So, the only information you had during that time- 
frame was from the press? 
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Mr. McCord. Well, I had contacts with the other ones, so to speak, 
Hunt, Liddy, Mrs. Hunt. There were a series of motions heard in 
court, in which I was in contact, in addition with Barker and the 
Cuban personnel. 

Mr. Nedzi. In your conversations with them, was this theory 
discussed ? 

Mr. McCord. In discussions with Hunt. I would tell him, when I 
saw him, and with Barker, there appeared to be some effort in the 
press, spinning out of the Committee to Re-Elect the President or 
the administration to lay some groundwork that this was a CIA opera- 
tin. I didn’t agree. Or words to that effect. 

Mr. Nfj>zt. What was Hunt’s response? 

Mr. McCord. Say in August or September, Hunt’s response was, 
when I saw him. ves : he told the committee lawyers he wouldn’t either. 
This was not a CIA operation. He did not then, as I did not have any- 
one to blame it on. 

Mr. Nedzi. How about Barker ? 

Mr. McCord. I don’t recall specifically Barker’s comment. I think, 
given the context of it, I think, we were discussing in September, for 
example, what was coming up in the trial, and he was talking about 
essentially some of his own problems, and I would refer to this, and 
sav, it seems to me, thev are trying to lay a foundation that this is a 
CIA operation, and I didn’t intend to stand for it. 

There was no basis to it. I couldn’t see how it possibly could apply. 
I don’t remember any comments of his at that early date in this regard. 
He told me subsequently just before the trial, he and the other Cubans 
had been approached to use the defense it was a CIA operation and 
that they had been picked by Hunt to do so. 

Mr. Nedzi. Then, when was the next time that you received words in 
this regard which prompted you to take some kind of action ? 

Mr. McCord. It would have been to my recollection in December 
1972, when Gerald Alch met me at the Monocle Restaurant, as I de- 
scribed in the statement, and began a series of essential approaches, 
endeavoring me to get to use this as my defense, the CIA was behind 
the operation. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was it as blatant as that ? 

Mr. McCord. Yes, sir, it was. I can describe it if you want. It is 
essentially as I stated. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you please describe it ? 

Mr. McCord. It was in a very informal sort of meeting at the 
Monocle Restaurant in which he and my local attorney for Alch, Mr. 
Bernard Shankman were present. They were having dinner, late lunch, 
about 2 o’clock or 2 :30 in the afternoon, after having come from a 
meeting with William O. Bittman, so they said, and from a court hear- 
ing that morning, in which Alch, in so many words, raised the possi- 
bility of, why don’t I use the defense this was a CIA operation? 

And I pretty much was stunned or jolted, but he would raise this as 
a possibility, and from that point forward, I was trying to find out 
what essentially was going on. I said what do you mean? And he said, 
in effect, that, well, couldn’t you have been recalled from CIA, couldn’t 
the records be doctored to show you had been recalled by CIA to under- 
take this operation? He also said, isn’t it true that CIA retirees can be 
recalled ? I said it is true that CIA retirees can be recalled, then he 
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proceeded to say, well, in connection with the overall story that this 
was a CIA operation, he made the blunt statement, Schlesinger could 
be subpenaed, he could go along with it. I don’t think he suggested 
Mr. Schlesinger was going to doctor the information. I think what he 
was intending to convey was Schlesinger would go along that this was 
a CIA operation. I have no idea Mr. Sclilesinger would or wouldn’t. 
This is simply Mr. Alch’s statement to me. He began other questioning 
in other regards, to suggest, well, now, we can call Mr. Victor Mar- 
chetti, who formerly wonted for CIA, get him on the witness stand, to 
lay a foundation that CIA employees when they are caught in illegal 
operations deny that there is a CIA sponsorship of such operations. 

This meeting continued, the first meeting, for about an hour, as 
best I recall. And I asked Mr. Alch, trying to feel him out on just how 
strong this idea was, if it was his advice as my attorney, that I use 
this as my defense, and he said, yes, it was. 

Mr. Slatinsiiek. Did he say who inspired that recommendation? 

Mr. McCord. He did not say who inspired it. I got the very distinct 
impression, because he referred two or three times during the meeting 
to having just come, quote, just come from a meeting with Bittman, 
the idea either came through Bittman, from Bittman, in a meeting 
with Bittman, or Bittman had something to do with it in some form. 
J ust what, I don’t know. 

Mr. Slatxnshek. This is an inference that you drew ? 

Mr. McCord. Conclusion. 

Mr. Slatinshrk. But he did not say that ? 

Mr. McCord. He did not say that. It was a very strong impression 
which I received. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any reference to the other defendants with 
respect to orchestrating this defense f 

Mr. McCord. No, sir. I did not know at that meeting, of the second 
meeting with Mr. Alch in which he repeated this same pitch to me 
through about a 4-hour meeting that anyone else was being approached 
to use this defense. I did not learn that fact until a week or so later, 
just before our first day of the trial when Barker told me that he too, 
and the other defendants, had been approached to pitch the Miami, 
Fla., bv Hunt and other unnamed persons to use the same defense. 

At that point in time it was clear to me there was a coordinated 
effort for all of us to use that as our defense. Who was behind it was 
not quite clear at that point in time. 

Mr. Nedzi. Following this meeting, with Mr. Alch, what did you 
do? 

Mr. McCord. Well, at the end of the meeting 

Mr. Nedzi. Let me ask you first what you told him in response to 
all of this. What was the conclusion at the end of the meet ing ? 

Mr. McCord. My response at that point in time, my reaction at that 
point in time which I think you have to know, I was beginning to 
wonder essentially what was going on with my own attorney. What 
is up ? Who is behind it ? What is the whole operation all about ? 

But I essentially heard him out. I would make some comments. He 
would ask, can’t you be recalled by CIA ? Isn’t it true CIA employees 
could be recalled ? I said, yes, it is true. And he would say — he made 
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the statement he will call Mr. Victor Marchetti and get him to testify 
and lay this foundation. I said, well, what do you want to use him for? 
My comments were, he is somewhat discredited in the press, what do 
vou want to use him for. I wanted to try to find out how firm that was. 
1 said there were other people more objective than he would be. He 
said, no, I’m not interested in anybody else. I : m interested in Mr. 
Marchetti. This sort of strengthened mv concern he and others were 
out to sandbag the agency and make them a victim of this type of 
ploy, this type of defense. 

I don’t really recall my response to all of this, except primarily to 
sit and listen and try to find out what was going on. I’m sure I made 
comments but what they were I don’t know. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Mr. McCord, I’m puzzled at this point why, and I 
presume you did — why you didn’t press the fact that it was your im- 
pression that Mr. Mitchell had approved this operation and it was 
therefore in a sense legal and this is your defense? That all the de- 
fendants were going to be making this same claim. This is the view you 
held. Did you discuss that with the attorney ? And why he turned down 
that defense ? 

Mr. McCord. First of all there was a long gap from about Novem- 
ber 7 to this particular meeting on December 21, in which I had prac- 
tically no communications from the lawyer, not even a party telephone 
call. Here the trial was just a week away, and I was getting more and 
more concerned about essentially what is going on? What is happening 
with my own lawyer? What is the situation? Because he had not de- 
briefed me about the whole 

Mr. Slatinshek. May I interject at this point? How had he become 
your lawyer? 

Mr. McCord. Shortly after I got out of jail in July, or late June, I 
had seen the other attorneys, I since learned were attorneys hired or 
paid or what have you through Hunt or the committee, that they were 
spread too thin. If I was going to be properly defended I would have 
to employ my own lawyer. I asked about various lawyers. One firm 
referred to me was F. Lee Bailey’s firm. I finally decided I would con- 
tact Bailey’s firm to see if Bailey himself was available. And the time 
I called he wasn’t there, but Alch answered the phone. He talked with 
mo for a period of time. He said, won’t vou come up and we will take 
it over. I did so a day or two later. This is how it came about. 

Back to answer your other question, in the first meeting with him, 
I went over, in this first meeting with Alch, I went over to it that this 
was essentially a Mitchell operation as I understood it, and White 
House personnel were involved as I understood it, John Dean, and so 
on. From that point forward there appeared to be no clear, start-to- 
finish debriefing with me up to December 21 of my role and the role of 
others and so on, as I assumed a good attorney would do in preparing 
for his defense. This was the first meeting since that time, essentially 
was pretty well stunned that this would be used as a defense when I 
had already written several letters saying I wouldn’t stand for it. I had 
to do essentially my own intelligence operation to find out what was 
going on, and if I was essentially going to protect my own interest 
and some of the other defendants, and at the end of it he said won’t 
you come up on December 26 and we will talk about ycur defense for 
the trial. I said, fine, that is good, I will finally get around to an oppor- 
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t unity, you couldn’t do it in a restaurant with large numbers of people 
sitting there, talking out the pros and cons of the different defenses to 
be set up. 

Mr. Slatinshek. In the conversation you didn’t even consider ap- 
parently the very, what I consider the very honest judgment you made, 
that this was a legitimate exercise. 

Mr. McCord. None whatever. I got the distinct impression he now 
had the party line coming from the White House on how this whole 
thing was to go, and this was the way it was going to go if he could 
“sell” it to me. 

Mr. Nedzi. How could he have gotten it? 

Mr. McCord. Through William Bittman, who I felt was really the 
focal point for the White House in terms of coordination and control 
over the attorneys and if possible the defendants. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who was Bittman ? 

Mr. McCord. Bittman was the lawyer for Hunt. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was he part of the Committee To Re-Elect the Presi- 
dent’s operations? 

Mr. McCord. I don’t know the role that he played in this whole 
matter. I think that will subsequently come out in Dean’s testimony. 
But it appeared to me he was trying to coordinate and control the 
defense, defense attorneys, defense strategy, and ultimately I think 
the fate of the defendants, which was essentially to put them behind 
bars and keep them silent. 

That is my conclusion. 

Mr. Nedzi. What leads you to that conclusion? 

Mr. McCord. All the factors that transpired between July and that 
date, and today’s date, in the meetings in which strategy planning were 
held in his office in which my attorney Alch made that his office for 
dictating memorandums while he was here on trial as opposed to the 
office of Mr. Shankman who I assumed he would have normally 
been the office for my defense counsel to use. Shankman was my local 
representative. It seemed to me like it was a fully coordinated and 
agreed to effort to insure Bittman obtaining access to everything 
I said, thought, and did. 

Mr. Slatinshek. How many meetings did you have with your at- 
torneys Shankman and Alch prior to the time you severed your connec- 
tion with them ? 

Mr. McCord. Well, of course, daily meetings during the trial. Meet- 
ings prior to that time you mean ? 

Mr. Slatinshek. I have reference to the time you originally re- 
tained them and the time you had this meeting at "the Monocle Res- 
taurant where you were somewhat shocked by their attack or 
approach. 

Mr. McCord. Sure. I would guess it would be during September, 
which was the month of the indictment. There were several meetings. 
I would guess four or five meetings. In October, I would say two or 
three. In November to December, none. I may have called them on the 
phone. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Slatinshek. In all these meetings, roughly six, seven, or 
eight ? 

Mr. McCord. Perhaps that many. 
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Mr. Slatinshek. Had they discussed coordinating with the other 
defendants a common defense ? 

Mr. McCord. Yes. Alch told me in August or so that he was essen- 
tially initiating the contact with Bittman in order that there be 
coordination of strategy. At that time, I didn’t see anything wrong 
with this, since if it was a normal, legitimate coordination. It came to 
appear to me it was far more than that, Bittman was to control the 
strategy not to coordinate it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Following this meeting what did you do, Mr. McCord? 
Mr. McCord. As he had asked I went to Boston on December 26, 
which was the day after Christmas. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you write a letter to anybody after this meeting? 
Mr. McCord. I was very concerned during this next week, from that 
period, on. OK, the White House, the committee, or both, are now 
signaling what they plan to do. And that plan appeared to be lay the 
operation off on CIA. Not knowing what would fee coming up, what 

the future would bring, I felt 

Mr. Nedzi. You say White House, what makes you say that ? 

Mr. McCord. Well, John Dean, according to Liddy, was in on the 
planning of the operation itself. 

Mr. Nedzi. Liddy and Dean were not involved in your conversations 
with Mr. Alch ? 

Mr. McCord. No; but by virtue of the participation of Dean in the 
initial planning operations, and in everything that I had seen in the 
press, since that time, I was fully convinced the White House was in 
this thing neck deep. 

Mr. Nedzi. Press notices had a substantial impact apparently on 
your conclusion ? 

Mr. McCord. On the conclusion ; yes. 

I can read the press and get a pretty good idea where the material 
is coming from. Some seemed to be coming from the White House, 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Slatinshek. You testified that Liddy and Hunt had both told 
vou that Mitchell and Dean had certainly been — it was your impres- 
sion at least — had certainly been involved in approving the Watergate 
exercise ? 

Mr. McCord. That is right. 

Mr. Slatinshek. You speak of them as the White House, in a large 
sense representing the White House. I gather up to that point in time 
you were 100 percent behind the operation, and you were sympathetic 
to the objectives. 

When did this quote “disenchantment” with the White House 
occur? You obviously had some feeling, shall I say, of isolation, or a 
lack of sympathy from the White House staff. Wlien did this occur, 
and what prompted that? Did you make efforts to make contact of 
one land of another, and have them rejected ? 

Give us some idea. 

Mr. McCord. I would say the turning point, I had a very strong 
loyalty to the administration, along through July and August, and 
so on. It seemed, for example, in July that they seemed to be doing 
what they could to help the defendents, and there was a contact there 
through Hunt and so on. This seemed to me quite proper, and they 
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seemed to be looking out for the defendants. It occured, however, in 
September, somewhere in September, certainly by October, that this 
whole thing was changing. The objectives then of the White House 
did not seem to be quite candidly what was in the best interest of the 
defendants, but what was politically expedient and to the best interest 
of the White House and the Committee To Re-Elect the President. 
There was a 180-degree turn, I thought there was, at the time of the 
indictments, this sort of seemed to be the cutoff point, OK, the whole 
objective now is to cover up everything else that has transpired. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Could you give us something a little better, a little 
better handle on it, individual events or actions ? 

Mr. McCord. Certainly. I can give you concrete events. That would 
have been an early meeting of October 1972, when Alch, Gerald 
Alch, my attorney, met me at the Colonial Restaurant, 1820 M Street, 
I believe, Washington, and about that time, presumably to discuss my 
defense, and his opening comments were, I spent the morning with 
Bittman, quote, “nobody is to get up on that stand.” 

So this is a very interesting opening comment to begin a conversa- 
tion with your own lawyer about. 

And then he follows that with the statement, the men are going to 
be offered protective clemency and protection of the families. You are 
going to be offered executive clemency. And support for your family 
while in jail. And rehabilitation when you get out. All accompanied 
by the first statement nobody gets up on the stand when the trial comes 
up. This, I would say, was a specific overt concrete act which con- 
vinced me then my impressions tor the preceding month were exactly 
right, that the whole effort was a coverup effort, they were going to 
try to keep the defendants silent and send them off to jail in order to 
protect the higher ups, which I knew Mitchell, Liddy, Dean and 
whoever else might be involved. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you come to that conclusion ? 

Mr. McCord. I listened and heard him out at that time. There was 
a further conversation, why don’t you take the legal fee money from 
Mr. Hunt. I told him earlier it appeared to me that they were trying 
to use this money for control, to control the defendants, to keep them 
quiet, say 2 or 3 weeks earlier, at the time of our indictment, around 
September 19. I said I want to talk to you about the propriety. It 
looks to me like they are trying to. use the money to keep us quiet 
before the election. He said you are a damned fool for not taking it, 
go ahead and take it. We talked that whole topic out for a period of 
time. He had some monetary interest in my receiving it because there 
was still money due and owing to him , 

Mr. Nedzi. How much did you pay him? 

Mr. McCord. About $30,000. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was that an agreed-upon fee? 

Mr. McCord. Agreed-upon fee in writing was $25,000, period. Then 
an additional cost for appeal, money for appeal. 1 

Mr. Slatinshek. How did you pay that ? 

Mr. McCord. Mostly in $100 bilk. 

Mr. Slatinshek. I mean where did you get the money ? 

Mr. McCord. Some of the money was left over from the committee 
operation, some $18,000, some was additionally received by me in con- 
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nection with what I have been discussing here, money through Mrs. 
Hunt that I testified to before the grand jury on the Watergate. 

Mr. Slatinshek. You said you gave him $30,000. None of these 
funds were your personal funds? 

Mr. McCord. This came through the committee. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Through the committee? 

Mr. McCohd. Yes. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Who was the agent and how was this effected, this 
transfer fund ? 

Mr. McCord. Mrs. Hunt was always the courier. I understood she 
got it from a contact. 

Mr. Slatinshek. How did you tell her how much you needed ? 

Mr. McCord. She stated there would be a continuation of salary for 
the men for example in July* I asked her what — she said what do you 
want, what are the salaries? What are the others receiving; referring 
to the committee and Hunt. She said $3,000. 1 said, all right, that is 
fair enough. 

Mr. Slatinshek. This is a continuation of your salary, $3,000 a 
month ? 

Mr. McCord. Yes. 

She was the courier. She stated the money came from Parkinson at 
the committee, or came through Parkinson, the Committee to Re-Elect 
the President, one of the lawyers there. I understood this was the 
channel, or I did not understand that he was the one who personally 
delivered the money, but that somehow the arrangements were set up 
through Parkinson, and he arranged to see that the money got either to 
Hunt or to Mrs. Hunt. She told me on one occasion that the accounting 
for the money went back to Bittman personally. That she delivered 
some form of an accounting to him for all the money she delivered 
to the other defendants, which as I understood it, included Liddy. I 
don’t know whether she delivered the money to the Cubans or not. 

Mr. Slatinshek. This was delivered to you in cash ? 

Mr. McCord. In cash. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Did you sign a receipt for it ? 

Mr. McCord. I asked if she wanted a receipt. She said no. She stated 
I’m giving an accounting for this money. 

Mr. Slatinshek. She gave you for the purpose of the record a lump 
sum of how many dollars? 

Mr. McCord. There were two lump sums for salary continuation, 
unquote, which was $5,000 for the first payment, I think in July. 

Mr. Slatinshek. $15,000? 

Mr. McCord. $15,000, plus another $6,000 for December and Janu- 
ary, which was made to me in December. And then the total for addi- 
tional attorney’s fees of $25,000 which was made over a period of two 
payments, the final increment in December, December 2. That was the 
last meeting with her 4 or 5 days before her death. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Let me recapitulate, you got $15,000 in salary 
advances? 

Mr. McCord. $21,000. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Another increment of $6,000. Then you got an- 
other $25,000? 

Mr. McCord. Right. 

Mr. Slatinshek. You got a total of $46,000 ? 
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Mr. McCord. That is right. 

Mr. Slatinshek. These are all funnelled to you through Mrs. Hunt, 
and she, as you understand it, received it from a Mr. Parkinson ? 

Mr. McCord. She didn’t say she received it from him. She said it 
was arranged through him. I got the impression she got it from a 
courier she did not know. I couldn’t be sure. Bittman was somehow 
involved in the coordination of it with Parkinson, because the account- 
ing went back to him. And I assume the two men got together in some 
way. 

I understand from what has been the sworn testimony that Mr. 
Ulasiwitz was the courier to her. This is what I understood him to 
sav during his sworn testimony before the committee. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did payment to you cease ? 

Mr. McCord. December 2 was the last payment. 

Mr. Nedzi. You never received money since then ? 

Mr. McCord. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. McCord, to get back to your action, following the 
meeting with Alch. You say you prepared a letter at that time? 

Mr. McCord. I think I prepared a series of letters which were sent 
to CIA in order to tip them, to alert them, that an effort was being 
made to lay this operation off on CIA. 

Mr. Nedzi. You have copies of a series of letters which the Agency 
received ? 

Mr. McCord. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Are all of these prepared, were all of these prepared 
by you? 

Mr. McCord. I’m sure they were. Just a moment. 

Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why did you send the first letter to Mr. Helms and the 
second letter to Mr. Gaynor ? 

Mr. McCord. It is hard to recall my rationale quite candidly, ex- 
ceept I believe as of December 21, or so, Mr. Helms was no longer — 
I think it was publicized Mr. Schlesinger was to be the Director of 
CIA. I didn’t know whether, as of that point, Mr. Schlesinger was in 
effect sitting in Mr. Helms’ desk there, and if so, if I sent such a letter 
to Mr. Helms that it might in effect reach Mr. Schlesinger. and his 
name hadn’t been mentioned to me in the context of Mr. Alch’s com- 
ments to me. I felt quite frankly I ought to send this to someone I 
knew, then I would be sure it would get into the Agency hands and 
wouldn’t be torn up and destroyed by others. 

Mr. Nedzi. Your letter dated December 22. yon use the phrase “don’t 
worry about me no matter what you hear.” What did you mean by 
that? 

Mr. McCord. Well, sir, I meant essentially this : That I really didn’t 
know what kind of intelligence game I was going to have to play with 
Mr. Alch or with others later during the trial. I can cite the example of 
Jack Caulfield contacting me through Alch again in January trying to 
make an executive clemency approach to me. I knew that I was working 
in this sort of a situation. Quite frankly it seemed to me I was com- 
pletely encircled, my own defense attorneys, the White House, the 
Department of Justice and everyone else, it seemed to me was out to 
put us away without a fair trial. I didn’t Know what role I was going to 
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have to play to find out certain things I had to know in order to pro- 
tect my own best interests in this thing. 

I just simply didn’t want CIA to every worry about me, No. 1. I 
was using this defense it was going to be a CIA operation. That was my 
No. 1 concern. They had no worries whatever. I was not going to use 
that as a false defense. I didn’t know about the others, I didn’t know if 
they were going to be fixed, subsequently they were fixed. But they had 
no worry from me, nor did they nave any worry in January. I didn’t 
want to work in a vacuum. I wanted to know what was going on and 
who was doing what to whom. You sort of walk in a lion’s den, you 
listen and talk a little bit, and know what you say may be misconstrued. 
I wanted the CIA not to worry about it. I had two things in mind. 
No. 1, don’t worry about it, and No. 2, 1 wasn’t going to use this as my 
defense, let anyone else use it. I was out to get a fair trial. It seems to 
me like I was the only one quite candidly that had not “laid down” for 
the sending off of the men to jail, subsequently found out perjury and 
so on. This was a risky business. I had to teU them don’t be worried 
about me. That was the reason. 

Mr. Nedzi. In the course of this operation, Or before i.t, didn’t you de- 
velop any personal friends with whom you might consult and confide 
in with respect to it ? 

Mr. McCord. With respect to what, sir ? 

Mr. Nedzi. To the things which were occurring to you. You described 
yourself as being isolated, all alone, everybody closing in on you, and 
really nobody you could turn to. Who was the gentleman who contacted 
you from the White House, Secret Service ? Was he somebody who you 
might turn to perhaps ? 

Mr. McCord. Perhaps in retrospect I could have done so. I didn’t 
want to involve him in the Watergate operation in that way. If it oc- 
curred to me I didn’t want to involve him. I knew he was innocent. He 
had no role in it before. I felt I could fight the battle. 

Mr. Nedzi. To whom did you turn ? Didn’t you talk to anybody about 
what was happening? 

Mr. McCord. To me? 


Mr. Nedzi. Yes! 

Mr. McCord. Oh, yes, I talked to my wife, we have spiritual re- 
sources through our church. And I felt quite candidly the Almighty 
had a hand in this thing. The thing would work out ultimately so jus- 
tice would be done. I think justice is being done. I knew that if I had 
to get rid of Mr. Alch I would do so and get another attorney. I sub- 
sequently got a good attorney. It took me awhile to do it, through Mr. 
Fensterwald. I think I have gotten the greatest attorney in the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Bc» Wnsoir. Is that pn the record, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. McCord. So ? I don’t know whether I have answered your ques- 
tion. I have tried, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. You say here the fix is on one of the police officers in the 
MPC Intelligence Department. 

What was the basis of that statement? 


Mr. McCord. The basis of it was the statement to Mr. Alch, or that 
he made, Mr. Bittenbender, according to the statement that Mr. Alch 
alleged that he had, copy of the statement of Bittenbender, said I had 
claimed on the day of our arrest this was a CIA operation. I knew that 
I had not claimed that. My conclusion at that point in time was that 
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the man must be fixed police officer if he would make such a statement. 
Since I have that in my own statement I read to you initially in the 
beginning, maybe the man had an honest misunderstanding and im- 
pression the first day of our arrest because at the time we were ar- 
raigned the CIA background of a number of the men came out. I 
tried to do both things. I tried to say subsequently perhaps he just 
misunderstood what he heard. He drew some conclusions wnich were 
not warranted. I would like to think that is what happened, and I 
believe that is what happened. But I think Mr. Alch was using me by 
saying this, I never saw the memorandum itself, I saw it laying there 
on his table but I never read it. He said this is what the memorandum 
says. I took his word for it. I think Mr. Alch perhaps was twisting 
what was in that, saying, look, it is hopeless for you to deny this de- 
fense, because we are going to use Bittenbender as a Government wit- 
ness and say this is what you said. 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, now, following that meeting with Mr. Alch, what 
was the next occasion under which this whole question was discussed ? 

Mr. McCord. Well, I raised it, I went home and thought about it, 
what to do, and I figured I had best get rid of this attorney. So I went 
and talked with Bernard Shankman, the local attorney and expressed 
my concerns to him, the whole package, and he said why don’t you 
give Gerry a chance to explain what he has in mind. There was a 
meeting on January 2, and I proposed, and I was pretty mad at that 
time, and I said I was thinking about reading a statement to the press, 
laying it out what he has asked me to do. He was pretty shook. He 
said why don’t you give Alch a chance to explain what he meant. I 
said, all right. He called him and set up a meeting for the following 
day whatever it was, Monday or Tuesday, and I went down to his office 
at 9 o’clock in the morning and he reported back, Alch never showed 
up. He said he went to the airport to meet him and there was no Alch 
there. So I just simply took a letter I prepared as part of the con- 
tingency to Judge Sirica’s chambers saying I was firing Alch. That 
was the next occasion in which it was discussed. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you also prepare any lester to the agency ? 

Mr. McCord. I’m sure I did. I see that I did. These copies look legit- 
imate. During the week after the first pitch and the week after, 2 or 3 
days after that session with Shankman, I sent copies of some mem- 
orandum to CIA simply to let them know what had happened. 

Mr. Nedzi. Had you seen copies of these memorandums before? 

Mr. McCord. Yes, sir, these are the ones I prepared. 

Mr. Nedzi. Have you seen — are these copies, since the time you sent 
them ? 

Mr. McCord. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. The Watergate Committee, has never asked you about 
these? 

Mr. McCord. They may have had questions stemming from this, but 
I didn’t see any memorandum or they didn’t describe them to me. 

Mr. Nedzi. They never asked you whether you were the author of 
the memoranda or not ? 

Mr. McCord. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did the grand jury ? 

Mr. McCord. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you appear before Mr. McClellan ? 

46 - 031—75 20 
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Mr. McCord. No, sir. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. On this statement, Mr. McCord, the July 29 mem- 
orandum, a copy of the letter to Mr. Alch. You removed Mr. Alch’s 
name on the copy before you sent it to Mr. Helms? 

Mr. McCord. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. You say you have a few interesting bits of infor- 
mation. You mention about the prosecution under Silbert. And you 
mentioned the CIA story. 

Now, is this as a result of your conversation with Mrs. Hunt ? You 
said you had met Mrs. Hunt about the 29th, and she told you Mr. Hunt 
was mad because he didn’t learn 

Mr. McCord. Yes, sir, what I referred to in here, as it pertains to 
CIA which is paragraph No. 3, and paragraph No. 1. 1 had obtained 
that from Mrs. Hunt, and subsequently after this date, this informa- 
tion was si mply confirmed to me by Hunt himself. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. You say it is information. You don't say it is 
alleged information. And yet it came from Mrs. Hunt who said she 
was quoting from Hunt, who was quoting somebody else, down the 
line. It isn’t only secondhand, it is third- or fourth-hand, and yet you 
say information, obviously which you believed, and it may turn out 
to be right, I don’t know. 

But let me ask you a few questions about Mr. Alch. 

Mr. McCord. Sir, could I comment on that ? 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Yes. 

Mr. McCord. Simply these statements in paragraph 1, 2, and 3, in 
my letter, Hunt directly himself confirmed to me the same statement 
in subsequent conversations, and I believe some of the information 
that appears in the sworn testimony substantiates at least a part of 
this. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. OK. 

How did you happen to first hire Mr. Alch? 

Mr. McCord. I believe while you were out we went through that, in 
that the latter part of June, I realized the two attorneys we had were 
spread too thin among five defendants for proper representation I was 
going to have to find a lawyer of my own. I inquired about other 
lawyers that work in the criminal field, Lee Bailey’s name was given 
to me. I called to see if Lee Bailey was in. He wasn’t in but Alch 
answered the phone, and suggested I come up to talk to him, which 
I did a day or two later, and I engaged him as counsel. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. OK. 

Was it the 29th of December that you formally told him that he was 
not going to be your attorney any longer? What date was that ? 

Mr. McCord. The first termination of Mr. Alch was I believe on 
January 2, when I delivered the letter to Judge Sirica, terminating 
the services. Things were patched up the next day and subsequently 
in March or April — June of this year that really he was subsequently 
terminated. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. OK. When did you first contact Mr. Fensterwald ? 

Mr. McCord. Oh, I would say my first personal contact wa9 — the 
first day we met was the day I got out of jail. I believe it was March 7, 
1973. 
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Mr. Bob Wilson. Did you make arrangements to be represented, 
by him before you got out of jail ? 

Mr. McChord. Oh, no, none whatever. There were no such arrange- 
ments made until March 23, when subsequent to the reading of my let- 
ter that I sent to Judge Sirica, by Judge Sirica in his court, in which- 
he encouraged all defendants to go before the Watergate Committee^ 
I realized I was going to need counsel. I had heard that Mr. Fenster- 
wald had been chief counsel of the Senate Judiciary Committee before. 
It seemed to me we needed an attorney familiar with that committee. 
I went to him personally and asked if he would serve as my counsel for 
that committee. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. You have modest means obviously. Who is paying 
for Mr. Fensterwald? 

Mr. McCord. We have agreed on a fee, which has been deferred — 
not deferred, but when I’m able to pay, it will be paid. It will be paid 
out of my own. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Have there been some statements made as to the 
fee Mr. Fensterwald is charging? Is there anything in the press to 
that effect? 

Mr. McCord. I don’t recall. I have no objection stating. It is a 
$10,000 fee at the present time. 1 think that is rather reasonable con- 
sidering the massive amount of hours we both have spent. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. I can’t argue with you there. This is a bit provin- 
cial. I notice you were one time stationed in San Diego with the FBI, 
which I’m sure was one of your happier times. 

Mr. McCord. Very much. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. During your duties in working for the Committee 
to Re-Elect the President, were you ever sent to San Diego to look 
into security problems there in connection with the convention ? 

Mr. McCord. I knew I would go there, but the switch to Miami 
came before the trip was necessary. So the answer is no. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Were you working with the local Office of Civil 
Defense here in Washington in connection with the demonstrations 
and problems and did you contact Mr. George Roderick who is head 
of the local command center here in the District of Columbia that 
more or less is the center for control of the demonstrations ? 

Mr. McCord. Sir, I know the name, and I know the position that he 
holds. I don’t recall a contact with him. It is possible that there may 
have been some during the May, latter part of May 1972 demonstra- 
tions, because there was considerable concern about violence at that 
point in Washington. My recollection, if I have the name correct, he 
was sort of a focal point for command center operations or something. 
I never met with him personally. I may have called his offices. I don’t 
know whether I made a phone calL 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Thank you. 

Mr. McCord. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. About this letter which you had sent to Sir. Gaynor. 
First, let me ask you, were you aware that the first letter you sent to 
Mr. Gaynor you addressed it to the son ? 

Mr. McCord. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there a reason for this, or did you address it acci- 
dentally ? 
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Mr. McCord. I think they both have the same name. I might have 
looked it up in the phone book and sent it to the wrong Gaynor. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Gaynor is a pretty good intelligence officer? 

Mr. McCord. He is a good intelligence officer ; I will say that. 

Mr. Nedzi. Let’s get back to the chronology of it now, Mr. McCord. 

You had this conversation with Mr. Alai, left in suspension, fol- 
lowed by a letter to Mr. Gaynor. Then you had another meeting with 
Mr. Alch? 

Mr. McCord. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. What transpired at that meeting? And when was it? 

Mr. McCord. It was December 26, the day after Christmas when I 
flew to Boston at his request. He arranged as I said before, on Decem- 
ber 21, please come up on Tuesday, ana we will do some planning for 
your defense for the case. So I got there about 10 :30 in the morning. 
I remained there until midaftemoon. And, then I flew back, and 
throughout that period from 10 :30 until 2 :30 or 3, or 3 :30, whatever it 
was, the pitch was repeated continuously, to use as my defense, that 
this was a CIA operation. He began by showing me, pointing to his 
desk and saying this is the letter we got, this is a copy of the state- 
ment of Bittenbender, the police officer, and Bittenbender allegedly 
said what I previously described. And then his comments to me 
throughout the whole thing is why won’t you use — throughout the day, 
why won’t you use as your defense this is a CIA operation. I repeated 
to liim what I said to you already. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any discussion of the fact that such a defense 
would necessitate perjury? 

Mr. McCord. On, yes. I told him, I said, it is going to be perjury. 
As I said Bittenbender perjured himself, if this is what he is going to 
say. I think he was hinging part of what he was doing on the assump- 
tion CIA would refuse to appear and therefore the case would be 
dropped and so on, whatever other reasons he had, from whatever 
sources he got this idea from. That was part of it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, presumably you were going to testify in this kind 
of a situation, weren’t you ? 

Mr. McCord. He didn’t make it auite clear. Let’s put it this way. It 
waivered back and forth as to whether I would get up on the stand or 
not. But obviously if I got up on the stand as I told him this would be 
perjured testimony on my part. Then he came back and said maybe 
it won't be necessary to put you on the stand. In other words, he could 
lay the foundation by introducing people like Marchetti to lay a 
foundation for this thing, by subpenaing CIA officials who would re- 
fuse to appear, and other types of collateral testimony, that he might 
be able to get to help support the defense. He would use this as his 
introductory argument and conclusory argument it was a CIA 
operation. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you question his ethics at all ? 

Mr. McCord. Certainly. 

Mr. Nedzi. To him, in his presence ? 

Mr. McCord. Well. I put it this way: I began by stating, look, I 
can’t first of all use this defense, in the first place it is not true. In me 
second place, I will not see the agency I worked for for 19 years, 
treated by me this way, be damaged almost irreparably, for the next 
10 or 15 years, by this type of action on my part. I won’t be a parly 
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to it. I don’t want to have anything to do with it. I said, if I have to 
go to the press wherever I have to go to stop it, it will be stopped. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was his response to that? 

Mr. McCord. His response would be to switch the topic, he would 
say OK. Then we would go on and talk about something else. It might 
be where he was going to stay when he was here, and what the contact 
arrangements would be between the two of us during the trial, various 
and sundry things, not of too much importance. 

Subsequently when he thought he cooled me down a bit, he would 
come back to it: He would say, are you sure you would not use it? 
Then I would go through like a broken record why I wouldn't do it. 
This went on for awhile, we then broke for lunch. 

We came back to it a time or two during lunch. After lunch we 
would go through it again. 

I would get mad and he would change the subject to something else. 

Mr. Nedzi. There was no conclusion arrived at this meeting? 

Mr. McCord. The conclusion was I wasn’t going to go along with 
it was very apparent. What he was going to do was not so apparent. 

Mr. Nedzi. What happened subsequent to that ? 

Mr. McCord. I went to Shankman later, as I told you, a couple or 
8 or 4 days later as I thought the whole thing through, and tola him 
I was going to terminate Alch’s service. He said, give him a second 
chance. We did that on Monday. We went out to meet the plane, and 
Alch didn’t appear, without any explanation as far as I am concerned. 

I went to Judge Sirica’s office and said he was fired. 

Mr. Nedzi. You then had a hearing before Judge Sirica ? 

Mr. McCord. Yes, sir, the following day. He called all the defense 
attorneys today. Alch had been on the phone several times after I 
delivered the letter, apologizing, saying do you want to meet with me. 
He met with Shankman the next morning, and assured me nothing 
like this would happen again. 

He said, “he is doing it only to my best interest, without any 
amplification.” I said OK, I will give you a second chance. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have a meeting before the Judge with the 
attorneys? 

Mr. McCord. No, sir, the meeting was very short. In effect, he said* 
I understand you fellows have had some differences. Have you settled 
your differences, or words to that effect. We said yes, sir, we have. A 
few other words were said and that was about it. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was in the letter to Judge Sirica ? 

Mr. McCord. I told him I only terminated Alch as my attorney. I 
was asking whatever files he had would be delivered to whatever 
attorney I subsequently engaged. 

Mr. Nedzi. There was no reference or reasons for this ? 

Mr. McCord. No, sir, the letter was very short. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. During the period, then, from then until you got 
out of jail, you were in effect without an attorney ? 

Mr. McCord. No. As I say, we engaged Alch, I agreed Alch would 
continue. 

Mr. Nedzi. They settled their differences. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. You really didn’t fire Alch on the 3d ? 

Mr. McCord. I fired him and rehired him, I suppose is the most 
accurate way to say it. 
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Mr. Bob Wilson. When did you ultimately fire him ? 

Mr. McCord. He was terminated this month. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. You were represented by Mr. Fensterwald and 
Mr. Alch at the same time ? 

Mr. McCord. Mr. Fensterwald was a cocounsel at my request with 
Mr. Alch a few days, and Rothblatt in connection with my criminal 
case, civil suit in connection with my appearance before tne legisla- 
tive committee and primarily, and also because Mr. Alch simply after 
March 23 was tied up for 1 month or 2 months in a murder case in 
Chicago and couldn’t be here physically. I have to have cooounsel. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. McCord, following tins meeting at Judge Sirica’s 
office when did you again have any word about the possibility of 
CIA being used as a cover for the Watergate ? 

Mr. McCord. After January 2. I believe it was a few days later. 
The day of the opening of the trial which I believe was January 8, 
or maybe a day or two earlier when I talked with Barker, Bernard 
Barker. He told me that Hunt was very mad at me for not going 
along with this pitch, very bitter. 

It was being used as a defense for all the other defendants who 
were willing to go along with it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you talk to Hunt yourself? 

Mr. McCord. No; I did not. I went up to him a couple of times and 
he was white with anger, obviously, over this. I didn’t bother to try 
to engage him in a conversation. We had no substantive conversation 
during the trial, and I think this was the reason for it. 

Mr. Brat. Were you well acquainted with Hunt before this? 

Mr. McCord. No, sir. I have known none of the Cubans, and had 
never met Hunt, to my recollection, except once in Europe, once or 
twice in Europe when I had simply shaken hands with him. I was 
not in the Bay of Pigs operation, for example. Quite frankly I hadn’t 
even recalled him when I met him in March or so of 1972. 

Mr. Brat. You had no real contact with Hunt? 

Mr. McCord. Not prior to the Watergate operation, no, sir. And 
not since, really, the first, day of the trial. I mean we saw each other 
at trial hut that is about all. 

Mr. Brat. The first day of his trial ? 

Mr. McCord. January 8, 1972, the Watergate trial ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. That is all. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. McCord, in one of your letters to Mr. Gaynor, dated 
December 29. 1972, you discussed illegal Government wiretapping 
of your telephones. Then you referred to two national security calls 
made bv you from your home phone, one to the Israeli Embassy and 
the Chilean Embassy. Would you explain the significance of those 
phone calls ? 

Mr. McCord. By the date of the meeting that I think the chief coun- 
sel asked me about with Alch, in early October 1972, when Alch made 
the statement to me that nobody gets up on that stand, and then the 
men were sroing to be offered executive clemency, and report to the 

family and so on. 

It seemed to me. then conclusive that the administration was out to 
do everything possible to deny a fair trial first of all, keep the men 
silent, and to bring pressure to bear in whatever ways they could to 
send us off to jail and stay silent. 

Quite candidly, it seemed to me like they were corrupting the entire 
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criminal justice system. I think what happened since, they have come 
a long way. Concurrently, as early as August, our telephone was being 
tapped at home. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. How do you tell ? 

Mr. McCord. There are a number of things. Interruption of long 
distance, if not long distance certainly local calls, in which 

Mr. Bob Wilson. My phone is tapped, then, I take it. 

Mr. McCord. There are a number of things. I could dial, call a local 
call, and either prior to the connection or immediately after the con- 
nection we coula hear what the person I was calling, who I knew had 
no extension, an extension being picked up as though someone were 
listening to call to get the gist of it, if it was an uninteresting call it 
would be put back on the hook itself. 

A numoer of years in investigating work, there are total unique 
things on the telephone that will tell you the phone is being tapped. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. I assume you are an expert ? 

Mr. McCord. I used equipment which I have to test the phone, which 
goes into an alarm if the phone itself is actually being tapped — if an 
extension off the phone or if there is a transmitting device of the type 
we used at the Democratic National Committee being used there. The 
device went into alarm on numerous cases from July-August on. We 
would get other indications of the telephone being tapped, which to 
me is a tapping without question. 

It seemed to me totally rational and reasonable immediately after 
our arrest on June 17 that one of the things of paramount interest to 
the administration if they were trying to cover up this operation was 
to find out what damage was being done to the higher-ups, was to find 
out what we were saying over the phone to our families and to our 
friends, and to other persons, and that they were in effect, they would 
want to know this above all else, so they could take protective measures 
to protect themselves, protect Mr. Mitchell or whoever was in charge 
of the coverup. 

I understand Mr. Mitchell was. These things we were hearing over 
the phone were to me pretty clear indication that, yes, that was truly 
happening. I was rationalizing in my own mind it could be done two 
or three ways. One, simply Attorney General authorized wiretap by 
his signature alone, which they could pretty much do through the end 
of June. Or it could be done by a private outfit working for Mr. 
Mitchell or the administration. It could be done by somebody like Jack 
Caulfield’s capability, he allegedly had to do this to Ulasiwitz and 
others. There are all sorts of ways it could be done. Some official and 
somo unofficial. 

One of the things I believed I had to do first of all was a motion, 
that my attorney had to do was a motion for discovery of any electric 
wiretapping that was being done for any reason. I had a young Chilean 
boy working for me, a college student, who was working part time as 
clerk at my office in Rockville in early 1972. 1 knew that ne had placed 
some calls 

Mr. Nedzi. What did he do ? 

Mr. McCord. He essentiallv clipped newspapers on securitv matters 
and filed them in a series of files I have, containing nothing but news- 
paper clippings on all aspects of security matters. He had nothing to 
do with this matter. 
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Mr. Nedzi. How did you acquire him f 

Mr. McCord. He was in one of the classes I taught in Montgomery 
College. He came to me for a job, he was pretty well strapped. I gave 
him employment for 3 or 4 months. He said he had no phone where he 
lived and his family from Chile was going to call him, and could he 
use the phone at the office where it was quiet and he could talk in 
privacy. I said certainly, go ahead. 

He subsequently told me sometime later in June, if not in June 
later in the spring of 1972, he made calls to someone in the Chilean 
Embassy, and I think the Chilean military attache, this is my best 
recollection. I hadn’t known about these oalls. I asked him not to do it 
again, because I drew certain assumptions possibly these types of 
things might be intercepted and it would not be best for him and cer- 
tainly not best for me if it happened again. 

That was the second series of calls. The first series of calls were 
personal calls. These were some other calls that were possibly inter- 
cepted. 

Mr. Nedzi. How did you arrive at the conclusion that they were 
intercepted, the calls to the Chilean Embassy ? 

Mr. McCord. Well, for example, in August 1972 Leonard Budine, 
the attorney for Ellsberg, stated to the press in Newsweek and Time 
both that his calls to the Chilean Embassy had been intercepted. And 
that a motion that Ellsberg had made early in 1972 for Government 
disclosure of any interceptions the Government for some months had 
denied it. 

And then subsequently in July had admitted it, after he had a court 
order for the search of all Government records. He said ves, your 
telephone calls had been intercepted. Budine came out publicly an- 
nouncing that the calls intercepted were the calls to the Chilean Em- 
bassy in Washington, D.C., in connection with business dealings he 
had had. 

I felt two things. One, that it would be well to test the U.S. attorneys 
by a motion for disclosure. 

Mr. Nedzi. You concluded from that that the Chilean Embassy was 
tapped? 

Mr. McCord. It was so stated, yes, in Budine’s statement printed 
in Newsweek and Time magazines in August 1972 at the time the 
ETliberg case was up before the Supreme Court, I believe. So I made 
a couple of fast calls. One simply to get on the record, one with the 
Chilean Embassy and another at random to the Israeli Embassy. 

I had three things in the motion to the U.S. attorneys in terms of 
disclosure. I wanted to insure there was an adequate search of all 
Government records. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there a motion actually prepared? 

Mr. McCord. It was filed by my attorney, by Alch, around the 14th 
of October, and 2 weeks later the U.S. attorneys came back and said 
no matter what you suspect, there is none. I knew, from 30 years’ ex- 
perience in law enforcement, that they can’t check 8 or 10 different 
law enforcement agencies in 2 weeks and come back with a valid re- 
sponse that there is no interception, permissible interception of the 
phone calls. It is physically impossible to do it. 

Mr. Nedzi. What, agencies would they have to check? 

Mr. McCord. All the law enforcement agencies, FBI plus CIA, all 
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of the agencies with a law enforcement function which have the au- 
thority through the Attorney General which might be all the Treasury 
agencies, Justice agencies, Narcotics, Customs, and any with the given 
authority. 

It is impossible to do it in 15 days and I knew it was impossible. 
I asked Alch to renew the motion in January to try to get a valid 
response from the U.S. attorney. He made the motion at the bench, 
the U.S. attorney immediately said there has been no wiretapping. 
I knew that again was an invalid and untruthful statement. They had 
not searched the record. They did not even attempt to search it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was the point made ! 

Mr. McCord. I made the point in any way I could make it. Alch said 
let it go. OK. We renewed that motion the third time through my 
present counsel just a few days ago for one more final search. I hope 
this time they will search all Government records. That is the only 
way it can be had. 

The argument before that the search was made was not a truthful 
answer by the U.S. attorney. It was not a valid response to the motion. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Along that line of questioning, if you suspected 
that the Chilean Embassy was tapped, how would that help you in 
proving that your line was tapped? The tap would be on the other 
end. It you had phoned to a Government agency whose records we 
could review and establish the contact then— the specific date of the 
phone call — some agency you knew would record the fact that you 
called, I could see the validity of that. I don’t understand going to 
the Chilean Embassy because you understood there was a wiretap. I 
don’t know how that would help you in your particular problem of 
going on record on the wiretap. 

Mr. McCord. Let me answer two ways if I can, sir. Budine’s calls 
that were subsequently admitted by the Government and brought be- 
fore the judge were calls in the spring of 1972, as I understood it. All 
right The calls from my office phone, for example, both from Chile 
itself, from this young man, occurred at the same time frame, when 
presumably the same telephones were being tapped. That is the part 
of the response to it. 

It is a good simple point, which is T don’t think a valid search was 
ever made of the record. I am totally convinced of that. We are try- 
ing once more to get that. If my attorney’s phone was tapped or if 
mine was tapped 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. McCord, you stated, I believe, in your memoranda 
that yon had a conversation with Mr. Budine in May of 1972. 

Mr. McCord. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. In which you inferred that the "White House had sought 
political control over the CIA. On what did you base that? What was 
the occasion of your contact with Mr. Mardian? 

Mr. McCord. We had two or three contacts in the early part of 1972, 
when he first came to the Committee To Re-Elect the President. In one 
of those conversations we were talking in a general discussion about in- 
telligence matters generally, and I don’t recall how the conversation 
began, but I think probably because I had been with CIA, he raised or I 
raised it somehow. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he call you? 
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Mr. McCord. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzl For what purpose? 

Mr. McCord. My best recollection was that he called me to let me 
know that a request that had been sent to Mr. Mitchell, John Mitchell, 
initiated by Mr. Odle, as a result of a conversation of mine with Mr. 
Odle, to the effect that we weren’t getting advance notice, for example, 
of some of the violence-oriented activities that were happening, and I 
think it was at about the time of the Pentagon bombmg here, when 
some 16 sticks of dynamite blew out a section of the Pentagon wall 
there. 

I went to Odel and expressed the general concern, we ought to have 
advance notice of anything targeted against the Committee To Re- 
Elect the President, certainly up through the convention period 
itself. We could expect that period to be the period of any danger to 
our people. I asked, if there was any way for me to have a contact with 
the FBI. so we could set up some "form of liaison to get such 
information. 

He wrote Mr. Mitchell a memorandum on this. Mitchell approved 
it in writing that there be such contact. And the next word I had with 
Mr. Mardian calling me, and referring to the memorandum of Mr. 
Mitchell, saying that contact has been set up for you, with my old 
division, that division being the Internal Security, Department of 
Justice, for you to have access to the type of information you are seek- 
ing pertaining to these potential violents. 

My recollection was, it was in connection with that particular meet- 
ing when we were talking about such matters, talking about intelli- 
gence; we go off into a general discussion of the subject of intelligence. 
He stated to me that he, John Mitchell, Robert Haldeman, John Ehr- 
lichman, had been appointed and were key members to, as I recalled 
it, an intelligence advisory committee overseeing the intelligence com- 
munity or intelligence activity. 

He made some statement to the effect that we have got to get control 
over that function. I took this to mean control over CIA and political 
control over CIA, because the people he was talking about, that were 
appointed to that committee, were political personalities, John Mitchell 
of the Department of Justice, who had been at Department of Justice, 
Mardian who had been at the Department of Justice, Haldeman and 
Ehrlichman, both two key political figures in the White House. 

That combined with other matters that have been appearing in the 
press, for example, dating back to 1971, when there appeared to be a 
total reorganization of the intelligence community by the White House, 
whether or not coordinated with the Congress I don’t know. It ap- 
peared to me to be an effort to get political control over CIA intelli- 
gence function. I drew that conclusion from it. And to me, what Mr. 
Mardian was saying just simply strengthened that conclusion in my 
own mind at that time. 

Since then it is pretty much strengthened by some things I read 
in the press subsequently. 

Mr. Nedzi. Another piece of correspondence which was sent to Mr. 
Gaynor, dated December 29, headed “Notes,” you said that the U.S. 
Attorney had blown the case against the Cubans by personally visiting 
their employers in Miami affecting their ability to cause a living, and 
causing them to fire them. What caused that comment? 
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Mr. McCord. Just essentially that activity which was reported in 
the press, that the U.S. attorney, I believe Silbert had visited and 
began making the rounds 

Mr. Nedzi. You had no personal knowledge of this or it wasn’t the 
result of any conversation you had with anybody at all in regard to the 
Watergate? 

Mr. McCord. I first read it in the press, this memorandum is dated 
subsequent to that. I heard it in conversations with Cubans later. Yes, 
the attorneys had visited Miami. Sturgis had gotten fired as a result 
of it and so on. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the Cubans’ attitude when you talked to them 
about blaming the CIA, in mutual defense, were they cooperative? 

Mr. McCord. The statements Barker made to me were that I was the 
only one standing in the way, I was responsible for it not going for- 
ward, Hunt had brought great pressure to the Cubans in Miami, at 
the same time Alch was bringing pressure to me, in mid-December. I 
gathered from all of it, Hunt's efforts over a period of time have been 
finally successful in convincing them to use this defense, and that as a 
result Hunt can certainly — and Barker by that time was somewhat 
bitter toward me for not going along with this. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you aware of Hunt’s contacts with the Agency for 
the purpose of securing disguise and the tape recorder? 

. Mr. McCord. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. You have absolutely no knowledge of that particular 
transaction ? 

Mr. McCord. None whatever, sir. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Mr. Nedzt. Yes. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. In your memo, Mr. McCord, in the next to the last 
paragraph vou mention Mrs. Hunt had told you that her husband had 
dictated a three-page letter in which he purported to blow the White 
House out of the water, and then Mrs. Hunt told you that her husband 
had said he had information that could impeach the President. 

Mr. McCord. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Did you ever see a copy of that three-page letter? 

Mr. McCord. No, sir. I heard it referred to by Mrs. Hunt, described. 
I did not see a copy of the letter. She said it was shown by Bittman to 
Parkinson or O’Brien. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Did she give you any inkling of what specific 
points in the letter could blow the White House out of the water, or 
impeach the President? 

Sir. McCord. No; she did not. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. There was no statement as to specific acts the 
President had done that would impeach him ? 

Mr. McCord. What she said led me to the conclusion whatever it was 
must, be awfully powerful if it would have the effect of impeaching the 
President. It was something very drastic and dramatic — in retrospect, 
possibly part of it, some of tne so-called plumbers activities they 
had undertaken that dealt with the Ellsbcrg case and other matters. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. You didn’t have anvthmg to do with the plumbers 
activities ? 

Mr. McCord. No, sir. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. You had no knowledge of them going on ? 
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Mr. McCord. No knowledge whatever. 

Mr. Nedzi. Are you through, Mr. Wilson? 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you aware of many requests on the part of the 
.Agency to provide a psychological profile on Ellsberg? 

Mr. McCord. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know David Young? 

Mr. McCord. I have heard the name. I don’t believe I have met him 
-personally, no, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have anything to do with him at all directly or 
indirectly ? 

Mr. McCord. I never called him, never received a call from him. My 
recollection, no contact. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know anything about the break-in of the office 
of Ellsberg’s psychiatrist of your own knowledge ? 

Mr. McCord. No, sir. My first knowledge of it was reading about it 
in the paper. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you involved in any other clandestine activities as 
a result of your performance for the Committee To Re-Elect The 
President? 

Mr. McCord. None other than the ones I described before you all, 
and whatever else came out before the Senate Watergate Committee 
in the same context. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you first become aware of the plumbers’ unit? 

Mr. McCord. Only when I read the newspaper accounts of them, 
-which was fairly recently. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you know Mr. Haldeman or Mr. Ehrlichman or 
Mr. Dean? 

Mr. McCord. I have met Dean. I was introduced to him by John 
Caulfield sometime during one of the early meetings in September, 
when we were crossing the courtyard at the Executive Office Building 
when he stopped and introduced me. I talked to him a time or two on 
the phone subsequently. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the nature of the conversations ? 

Mr. McCord. I think it pertained to some volunteers, or either volun- 
teer staff members that were going to be working on the committee 
itself, and I had always sent Dean a list of the people that were coming 
aboard, sent to his office. He called me or I called in connection with I 
think some woman who had come over to go to work as a volunteer and 
had somehow, we had learned she had threatened the life of John 
Mitchell, and I wanted to bring it to his attention, or to let him know 
that we were not going to allow her to come to work there, something of 
that sort. 

Mr. Nedzi. That was the extent of your contact with the three 
gentlemen ? 

Mr. McCord. With Dean. With Haldeman and Ehrlichman I had no 
direct contact with them at all. I knew the fact they were getting infor- 
mation copies of all the Committee To Re-Elect The President memo- 
randum, Haldeman was. I was so told by Odle. 

I saw a copy designated going to them. But nothing in connection 
with the Watergate operation. 

Mr. Nedzi. In one of your pieces of correspondence that was sent to 
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the CIA, you listed a number of names. What was the significance of 
those names? 

Mr. McCord. If I can find it. I believe this lists the people that were- 
to my knowledge involved in the Watergate operations, yes. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. That is the list you sent to Mr. Helms ? 

Mr. McCord. Sent to Mr. Gaynor, I believe, who sent it to Helms. T 
can’t recall at what stage of the correspondence to them this was sent. 
It seems to me like it was about the peak of the pressure that was being 
brought to bear by Alch to lay this operation off on CIA. In other 
words, after December 26. 

Mr. Nedzi. How did Colson fit into this to your knowledge ? 

Mr. McCord. My testimony previously is accurate in that Hunt dur- 
ing the meetings in the spring of 1972 after we had — after the planning 
for the Watergate operation had begun, at one of the meetings — first 
of all Hunt had said he had been working for Colson when I first met 
him. I got the impression he was continuing to have liaison with him,, 
and at one of the meetings with Liddy and Hunt and myself, Hunt had 
a typed draft of the Watergate operation typed up, sort of step by 
step, one or two pages. 

We were going over it, and some point during that it seems to me to- 
ward the end of the discussion he directed a very cryptic comment 
which were words to the effect he was holding tne paper like that, 
saying I am going to see Colson. I drew what was to me the obvious 
conclusion he was going to show Colson the plan for the Watergate 
operation. Therefore my conclusion that Colson was knowledgeable of 
the operation. 

Mr. Nedzi. You never had anything to do with him personally ? 

Mr. McCord. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Nor with Mr. Magruder ? 

Mr. McCord. Not in connection with this Watergate operation. I 
had contact with Magruder for other purposes, legitimate security" 
reasons, matters connected with the committee. 

Mr. Nedzi. What is the basis for your statement that the "White- 
House was seeking to blame Helms for the Watergate ? 

Mr. McCord. In the prepared statement that I gave, well, it was a- 
conclusion drawn on a number of factors. First, the early indications 
in July, and in this very first letter I sent, words stemming from Mrs. 
Hunt and Parkinson, there was going to be an effort to lay this opera- 
tion off onto CIA. 

Second, that it seemed to me all through the fall of the year period- 
ically there was a foundation being laid, what I interpreted from press- 
articles, it seemed to me leaks from the White House, this was a CIA 
operation, and that the first — that the overt steps being taken occurred" 
in late November, early December, it occurred to me, from the word 
coming that Helms was going to be fired or promoted upstairs or what- 
ever the proper word is. 

That seemed to me to be the first step in laying a foundation that 
this was a CIA operation ; so that in the conversations that followed 
with Alch, for example, m December, 21 to 26, followed only by • 
couple of weeks, the first word that Helms was being fired, the Whit© 
House can claim reallv this was a CIA operation and we fired Helms as 
a result of it. We shifted him over to another position, what have you.. 
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It looked to me like a ploy that could be used during the defense 
of the case itself, which was just simply one more factor to substantiate 
a defense that they were trying to get me to use that this was a CIA 

operation^ t h ere any contact with Mr. Helms subsequent to the 
Watergate? 

Mr. McCord. No, sir. . , 

Mr. Nedzi. When was the last time you saw or talked to Mr. Helms? 
Mr. McCord. Sometime just prior to my retirement in 1970— August, 
the summer of 1970. 

Mr. Nedzi. During December, the latter part of December, of 1972, 
you wrote a letter to Mr. Caulfield ? 

Mr. McCord. Yes, sir. _ 

Mr. Nedzi. And in that letter you said something to the effect that 
the operation would be laid at the CIA’s feet, every tree in the forest 
would fall. What did you mean by that ? 

Mr. McCord. Well, I meant- 

Mr. Nedzi. Why did you write the letter to Caulfield ? 

Mr. McCord. I was very angry at the time at the pitch being made 
to me by Jerry Alch. I think it was probably written the same day 
as the second meeting with Alch. I came back extremely angered and 
upset by what appeared to me to be an effort to go ahead and try to 
lay this thing off on CIA. Caulfield had recruited me. I just simply 
wanted to get on the record with him that if this is what they were 
going to do during the trial itself, and do damage I felt would take 
about 10 or 15 years for the Agency to recover from, if they were suc- 
cessful in it, that I was going to name every name that I knew that 
was involved in this operation, John Mitchell, and so on, and do my 
best to get all the facts out on the table, if it resulted with every tree 
in the forest falling that was the way it would be. If he got hurt, 
Caulfield, I was sorry. 

Mr. Nedzi. How well do you know Caulfield? 

Mr. McCord. I had not met him before he approached me in Sep- 
tember 1971. We saw each other periodically after that time, at lunch 
and so on. I liked him. He was a personable sort of man. We did not 
become close friends. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you expect him to convey this message to anyone? 
Mr. McCord. I certainly would. 

Mr. Nedzi. To whom? 

Mr. McCord. I assumed frankly John Dean, because I knew he 
worked for Dean, and I knew also from Liddy that Dean was in the 
operation. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you write any other letters to him or anyone else 
at this time? 

Mr. McCord. No, not at this time. I think the only letters in this 
matter was to CIA and to Caulfield. 

Mr. Nedzi. During the entire period, from June 17 to the present 
time, did you send any letters to anyone to which we have not referred 
to today ? 

Mr. McCord. Yes. I referred to this defendant testimony, I think, 
in the Senate. In early December there was an article leaked to the 
press, I believe by the IT.S. Attorney. It came out on December 6, this 
year, the Washington Star, in which in parts of the article the U.S. 
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attorneys were being quoted by saying the defense of the defendants 
are going to be thus and so, and that subsequent article, but ni con- 
junction with that it was said, reliable sources reported that McCord 
refuted the Cubans and used them in an operation of highest sensi- 
tivity of the White House. 

This looked to me like the first of about 15 different cover stones 
stem ming out of the administration. I felt also only 6 weeks prior to 
trial perhaps this was another part that was going to be tried. So I 
wrote a letter, I sent a telegram to Barker. I referred to the article and 
said what it said. I said you know it is not true and I know it is not 
true, and you can either correct it or I will correct it. And I would 
like a written co mm ent in response, because I had some concern as to 
possibly some other leaks, and some efforts in this regard out of 
Barker. 

I sent a second letter to Hunt. I told him essentially the same thing. 
I said you know this article is not true and I know it is not true. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you retain copies of those letters? 

Mr. McCord. No, sir, I didn’t But copies of the telegram can be ob- 
tained from Western Union. 

Mr. Nedzi. These were telegrams that you sent to him ? 

Mr. McCord. No. I sent two telegrams and a letter to Hunt. I sent a 
telegram to William Bittman, the attorney for Hunt. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. About what date ? 

Mr. McCord. This is the night of December 6, when this Washington 
Star article came out. I told Bittman the same thing. I said this article 
is not true, or that this is not true, and in fact I won’t stand for it. I 
think words to that effect. Because I was getting more convinced that 
Bittman was really in the Biblical role of mis whole business of trying 
to control the defense attorneys and the defendants themselves 

Mr. Nedzi. This was before Alch’s pitch was involved ? 

Mr. McCord. Yes; it was. I have seen other things transpire. I got 
word from Alch in October we were going to get executive clemency, 
nobody will get up on the stand and so on. Things would happen when 
he received that telegram, Bittman would get in touch with Hunt, and 
if he was in touch with the White House, he would pass it on to them 
and say I was not going to lay down for this. 

It was McCord’s refusal to cooperate, in an effort to take the heat 
off of the White House. It would focus the spotlight away from Liddy 
and Hunt, who had both worked for the White House, and shift it to 
me with no White House connections. And that this would create an 
impression it was a totally independent operation of McCord’s, in- 
cluding the Cubans. 

I think that was effective. That was never raised again, and my con- 
clusion was that the telegrams were a success. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were there any other letters or telegrams sent by you 
during this period? 

Mr. McCord. I don’t recall any, no, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did anyone other than Mr. Alch suggest to you that the 
CIA records could be doctored in order to assist in the coverup? 

Mr. McCord. No, sir. It was obvious to me, if I can add something, 
it seemed to me very obvious he must have picked this idea up from 
somebody else, perhaps in a meeting with Bittman, because it is not 
something the average person or average lawyer knows. Once you are 
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retired you are presumed retired.. I think somebody suggested the idea 
to him, possibly in the meeting with Bittman. 

Mr. Nedzi. How would Bittman know? 

Mr. McCord. Perhaps through Hunt. 

Mr. Nedzi. You have testified to the Senate committee that Liddy 
spoke to you about the possible burglary of the safe belonging to Mr. 
Greenspun of the Las Vegas Sun ? 

Mr. McCord. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. To your knowledge was Mr. Hunt involved in this activ- 
ity in any way? 

Mr. McCord. There may be some connection in this regard. Liddy 
said that plans for the operation were to involve Cubans, for example, 
Cuban- Americans in this particular operation. I drew the conclusion 
Hunt would be involved if that were the case. 

Second, in a meeting with Hunt himself in his office he made some 
statements to me that in roughly mid- or late-May that he was in 
touch with the Howard Hughes Co., and that after the election they 
might be interested in my services, security services, and was I inter- 
ested. I said, well, I have to know more about it. What is it all about? 
He said maybe we will talk about this at a later time. He never did, 
but the two things led me to believe that, yes, he would be possibly in- 
volved in the operation of Greenspun’s safe. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was anybody else other than Liddy involved to your 
knowledge? 

Mr. McCord. Just Liddy, Hunt, and the Cuban-Americans Liddy 
described. 

Mr. Nedzi. You had no other contact in this regard ? 

Mr. McCord. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have any contact relative to Watergate or its 
investigation or any other clandestine activity with any other indi- 
viduals employed now or at any time by the agency ? 

Mr. McCord. No ; none at all. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. McCord, Mr. Wilson and I have to go to the floor 
to vote. It will be probably 10 or 15 minutes. Are you strong enough 
to stay with us for perhaps another 45 minutes ? 

Mr. McCord. As long as you want, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Much obliged. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. I wonder if I might ask this question before we 
go. Have you since you retired from the CIA been active in any kind 
of a secret military or quasi-military organization ? 

Mr. McCord. I have had a reserve assignment which I am no longer 
in. That is a joint Air Force-Army-Navy unit, with a legitimate 
mission. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. That is not secret. 

Mr. McCord. Yes, sir. That is alL 

Mr. Bob Wilson. I am thinking of a paramilitary, private, quasi- 
military. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. McCord, were you acquainted with Mr. Paul 
Gaynor? 

Mr. McCord. Yes, sir, I worked for him for a number of years in 
the CIA. 

Mr. Nedzi. How well did you know him ? 
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Mr. McCord. I would say exceedingly well. I worked for him or 
with him about 10 years. 

Mr. Nedzi. When you were sending these items to Mr. Gaynor, why 
didn’t you sign them ? 

Mr. McCord. Well, I suppose it is sort of part of the same reason I 
didn’t sign the memorandum to Mr. Helms. I was afraid correspond- 
ence possibly might get out of hand and get into the hands of un- 
authorized persons or persons that were not intended for them, and 
maybe that was a right guess, one went to the Sun by misdirection. 

I had no doubt Gaynor would know exactly who they came from. 
There was nobody else they could come from. Certainly in his case 
he would know that for a fact Others reading them, if they got 
circulated otherwise, might have some question as to who they came 
from. 

Mr. Nedzi. In view of your concern, why did you not attempt a 
personal contact? 

Mr. McCord. My objective was to put them on notice that the ad- 
ministration was, what appeared to be the administration was trying 
this ploy. I felt that it would be better to have it down in black and 
white in writing so there could be no misconstruing exactly what I 
said or anything about it. 

In memorandum form it is pretty clear, it is pretty clear cut. I 
didn’t see the same problems developing from this sort of contact,, 
a one-way contact essentially by me, as might be if there were essen- 
tially a two-way conversation. I was just afraid it would put CIA 
people more in jeopardy with a face-to-face conversation than by 
sending the memorandum. 

They couldn’t be to blame for what they received through the mail. 
They might be to blame by somebody else if they sat down and talked 
with me. Someone might consider it improper. This was somewhat my 
rationalization of that. 

Mr. Nedzi. In one of these memos, you outlined some possible courses 
of action on the part of the Agency with respect to securing logs and 
wiretaps, securing evidence, and that kind of information. Were you 
not concerned that this might be an illegal activity on the part of the 
Agency ? 

Mr. McCord. Yes, I think I better explain some of the memorandum 
referred to as notes essentially which were notes to myself. I simply 
sent them a copy of it. I think the one of January 3, and the one of 
December 29, that sort of thing. I had no objection to the Agency 
knowing I was seeking evidence in this regard. I had no expectation 
they were going to provide any such information to me at all. But in 
terms of what I was seeking to do in trying to determine impermissible 
interceptions of my conversation, I had no reluctance in advising CIA 
in that format just exactly what I was seeking. 

I never contacted anyone there to try to see if they had actually 
found anything in the way of logs or anything of that sort. I certainly 
had no objection to their knowing what I was doing in court and what 
motions we had made in this regard. I never sought to obtain logs from 
them or anything of that type. Some of these things are set down, I 
think the wording is fairly clear it is a memorandum to myself based 
on pretty complex conversations with Alch and some others. 

46 - 031—75 30 
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I was trying to keep a record of what was going on. I yanked off 
a copy and sent it to CIA. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any recollection of sending letters to Barker 
or Hunt relative to the newspaper articles ? 

Mr. McCord. No ; I don’t, because at the end of the trial I destroyed 
a lot of paper, when I was off to jail essentially, and I didn’t know 
what transpired next, and I didn’t want anything around. I would 
assume the Western Union telegrams to Barker ana to Bittman can be 
recovered from Western Union by subpena, but I don’t have copies 
of them. 

Mr. Nedzi. Following your trial what did you destroy ? 

Mr. McCord. This was done before the end of the trial, before my 
conviction. I have some odds and ends of notes of this sort. I did not 
want them around the house, with just my wife there. She was working 
during the day. So I disposed of these. 

They were notes to myself and really in terms of the progress of the 
trial, and things of this sort that were happening. So pretty near the 
end of the trial it was quite clear a conviction was forthcoming, I 
disposed of them. 

Mr. Nedzi. I don’t quite understand your reasoning. 

Mr. McCord. Well, I suppose that it might be considered — I con- 
sidered some of this material perhaps in some form incriminating 
evidence that I did not want around the house during the period of 
time I might be serving in jail 

Mr. Nedzi. Incriminating who? 

Mr. McCord. It depends on who is mentioned in these memorandums 
or anything else I might have. I just felt it was best for my family 
that there not be anything of this sort around when I was off for a 
period of time in jail. I had no idea how long I would be there. So I 
disposed of them. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know Mr. Howard Osborn? 

Mr. McCord. Yes, sir, I worked for him. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know him well ? 

Mr. McCord. I have known him, he was my superior, and I was one 
of his division chiefs, section division chief for some years under him, 
5, approximately 5 years. I knew him in a superior-subordinate 
relationship. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you know one another socially ? 

Mr. McCord. We had seen each other during normal social occasions. 
We didn’t have much visiting between our homes. But certainly we 
knew each other in the course of official-social relationships, certainly. 

Mr. Nedzi. How about Mr. Grogh ? 

Mr. McCord. Bill Grogh, I have known him casually in connection 
with the agency’s work in years past, mostly in the fifties. I don’t re- 
call having seen him in the sixties very much. 

Mr. Nedzi. In your August 29 letter to Helms, you said a committee 
told Paul O’Brien that the operation was a CIA operation. Was that 
in reference to Watergate? 

Mr. McCord. Yes, sir. What I was intending to convey that the 
Committee To Re-Elect the President had told 

Mr. Nedzi. Is that August 29 or July 29 ? 

Mr. McCord. J uly 29 is the date I have. 

Mr. Hogan. Yes. 
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Mr. Nedzi. July 29. 

Mr. McCord. What I intended to convey was committee lawyers, 
Paul O’Brien specifically, had said persons in authority at the com- 
mittee had told him it was a CIA operation, that the initial word that 
O’Brien got from the committee was that this was a CIA operation. 

Mr. Nedzi. You made no effort to contact Mr. Gaynor except through 
these letters ? 

Mr. McCord. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know a Mr. [deleted] ? 

Mr. McCord. [Deleted.] Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. What is your association with him ? 

Mr. McCord. We had worked together. He was in another part of the 
agency in the 1950’s in connection with work involving the Soviet 
intelligence service. We dealt with each other during that period on a 
fairly regular basis. I don’t recall having seen him since or dealt with 
him except casually since about 1965, maybe earlier than that. I cer- 
tainly saw him while I was at the CIA. 

Mr. Nedzi. You haven’t seen him since? 

Mr. McCord. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Y ou have had no contact with him ? 

Mr. McCord. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. In the January 5 notes you said the prosecution is plan- 
ning to state that the motives for at least some of the defendants was 
blackmail ? 

Mr. McCord. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. This came out in the ACLU hearings today which the 
ACLU lawyers said he was told this by the prosecution. Would you 
elaborate on that ? 

Mr. McCord. Yes, sir. The reference to this, as I recall, came up in 
two court sessions. One in a court hearing on January 5 when the 
ACLU lawyer had been before the judge discussing a motion that 
he had entered regarding prohibiting disclosure of the contents of 
the wiretap conversations. 

And in that connection he stated that at a luncheon with one of 
the defendants’ U.S. attorneys, I believe Mr. Silbert, and a friend 
of ACLU lawyers, when they were discussing the case as I recall 
Silbert said that the motive was blackmail, that is the motive in 
undertaking the Watergate operation. 

My recollection is the ACLU lawyer’s comments in court were 
words to the effect it sounded rather preposterous to him. It again 
came up in the Court of Appeals hearing on the same motion subse- 
quently early in January, in which case the ACLU lawyer appeared, 
and I believe the ACLU lawyer raised the same reference to that 
luncheon discussion. 

My recollection is that Judge Bazelon, or one of the judges, turned 
to the U.S. attorneys and asked in effect if they made that statement. 
My recollection was Mr. Silbert said yes, he had made such a state- 
ment. I think that is the recollection I have on it. The general tone 
and tenor of what transpired was that the ACLU lawyer disbelieved 
it as a motive. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who were you referring to as the outfit in the first 
paragraph o.f that note, the first item of those notes ? 
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Mr. McCord. I was referring to sort of an overall package of what 
I believe the Committee to Re-Elect the President, the administration, 
the White House specifically, and in this particular case in the efforts 
in late December to my own attorney as a part of that package, Mr. 
Alch, that is. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have any association with ACLU at all ? 

Mr. McCord. No, sir, never. 

Mr. Nedzi. Have you been cooperating in their motion for any- 
thing? 

Mr. McCord. I had a question or two from them. I haven’t visited 
their offices. I haven’t sent them any material. 

Mr. Nedzi. Didyou ever have occasion to use as a cover the name 
of Edward L. Warren? 

Mr. McCord. I believe that was a name that I used on the night of 
our arrest when I was arrested, yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have anv documents to establish that alias? 

Mr. McCord, lib, sir. The background of that is just before going 
over to the Watergate Hotel, Watergate Office Building, the evening 
of June 16-17, Hunt handed me some credentials, that is, some I think 
driver’s license or other types of credentials, and said to use these in 
case anybody questions you, the guards or what have you. 

I stuck them in my pocket, I glanced at them and stuck them in my 
pocket. When I was' arrested these were in my possession. They were 
turned over to the police. I subsequently had them when — turned 
over to the police in D.C. Jail. That is the last I have seen of them. I 
assume the prosecution has recovered them. 

Mr. Nedzi. Where do you think Hunt got those ? 

Mr. McCord. I have no idea, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any reason to feel he might have gotten 
them from the CIA ? 

Mr. McCord. The answer is I don’t know, because I understood 
Mr. Caulfield had some capability for getting this type of docu- 
mentation as well. 

Mr. Nedzi. From where ? 

Mr. McCord. From non-CIA sources. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. McCord, let’s go back iust to clear the record to the 
time immediately preceding the trial, after your meeting with Judge 
Sirica, at which time you indicated to him you were going to con- 
tinue to retain Mr. Alcli as your attorney. 

When was the trial held ? 

Mr. McCord. The trial began January 8. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you retain additional counsel at that time? 

Mr. McCord. I had been using Mr. Shankman as the lawyer, the 
local lawyer, that is Mr. Alch, as his local representative, yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. You were represented by those two gentlemen in the 
course of the trial ? 

Mr. McCord. In the course of the trial, Mr. Rothblatt in the civil 
proceedings. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who is Mr. Rothblatt ? 

Mr. McCord. Henry Rothblatt, an attorney in New York. 

Mr. Nedzi. How did you happen to retain him ? 

Mr. McCord. I think I engaged him at the time Barker had first 
engaged him for himself, and the other defendants in the criminal 
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proceedings. It turned out he was going to be handling their civil 
work too. I don’t recall exactly how it transpired, but I think because 
I felt he had a familiarity with the case 

Mr. Nedzi. This was done on Barker’s recommendation 1 

Mr. McCord. Barker had originally contacted him and I discussed 
it with Barker, and I think I went to Rothblatt and asked him if he 
would serve as my lawyer since he was working on the other cases and 
there was some similarity in the civil suit. 

Mr. Nedzi. The civil suit is the one brought by the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee? 

Mr. McCord. Yes, sir. I wouldn’t say I went to him on Barker’s 
recommendations as such. I knew he was going to be handling the 
civil work for Barker and the Cubans, ana at about that time this 
was in July or August, my recollection is I contacted Rothblatt 
myself. 

Air. Nedzi. Does he still represent you ? 

Mr. McCord. He does. 

Air. Nedzi. Who is paying for his services? 

Air. AIcCord. Well, I paid for some of his services. I know that. 
I assume the Cubans paid for their share of the services to him. 

Air. Nedzi. You are receiving no subsidy from anyone for this 
purpose ? 

Air. McCord. No, sir. 

Air. Nedzi. Following the trial, or in the course of the trial, was 
the suggestion that the CIA was responsible for this event brought up ? 

Air. AIcCord. Well, in the context of the conversations I had with 
Barker only, I don’t recall at this moment any suggestion other than 
that during the trial that they resurrect this defense that CIA was 
responsible for it, if that is what you mean, sir. 

Air. Nedzi. Yes. Was there any additional conversation about 
clemency or having your family taken care of or any representations 
along this line made following the trial ? 

Air. AIcCord. Yes, sir, there were, beginning the first day of the trial, 
that is covered in the statement. I can enter it for the record here and 
give it to you, that I gave to the Senate Watergate Committee. It is 
about 15 pages in which Mr. Alch first in the other trial told me Mr. 
Bittman wanted to see me, and in connection with executive clemency. 

I guess the word is importuned me to go to Bittman’s office that 
afternoon along with Barker to what T thought was to be a joint pitch 
for the two of us by Bittman, but which turned out to be a separate 
meeting for each of us, in which I was told that a man I knew from 
the White House would be in touch with me regarding the executive 
clemency — or would be in touch with me, period. 

I subsequently called 

Air. Nedzi. You testified to all of this before the Senate committee? 

Air. AIcCord. Yes, sir. 

Air. Nedzi. You have a copy of your statement? 

Air. AIcCord. Yes. 

Air. Nedzi. You will furnish it for the record? 

Air. McCord. Yes, sir. 

[The following information was received for the record:] 
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To : Senate Watergate Committee. 

Subject : Political pressure on the writer to accept executive clemency and remain 
silent 

Political pressure from the White House was conveyed to me in January, 1973 
by John Caulfield to remain silent, take executive clemency by going off to prison 
quietly and I was told that while there I would receive financial aid and later 
rehabilitation and a job. I was further told in a January meeting in 1973 with 
Caulfield that the President of the United States was aware of our meeting, that 
the results of the meeting would be conveyed to the President, and that at a 
future meeting there would likely be a personal message from the President 
himself. The dates of the telephone calls set forth below are the correct dates to 
the best of my recollection. 

On the afternoon of January 8, 1973. the first day of the Watergate trial, 
Gerald Alch, my attorney told me that William O. Bittman, attorney for E. How- 
ard Hunt, wanted to meet with me at Bittman’s office that afternoon. When I 
asked why, Alch said that Bittman wanted to talk with me about “whose word I 
would trust regarding a White House offer of executive clemency.” Alch added 
that Bittman wanted to talk with both Bernard Barker and me that afternoon. 

I had no intention of accepting executive clemency, but I did want to find out 
what was going on, and by whom, and exactly what the White House was doing 
now. A few days before, the White House had tried to lay the Watergate opera- 
tion off on CIA, and now it was clear that I was going to have to find out what 
was up now. To do so involved some risks. To fail to do so was in my opinion to 
work in a vacuum regarding White House intentions and plans, which involved 
even greater risks, I felt. 

Around 4:30 p.m. that afternoon, January 8th, while waiting for a taxi after 
the Court session. Bernard Barker asked my attorneys and me if he could ride 
in the cab with us to Bittman’s office which we agreed to. There he got out of the 
cab and went up towards Bittman’s office. I had been under the impression dur- 
ing the cab ride that Bittman was going to talk to both Barker and me jointly, 
and became angered at what seemed to me to be the arrogance and audacity of 
another man’s lawyer calling in two other lawyers’ clients and pitching them for 
the White House. Alch saw my anger and took me aside for about a half hour 
after the cab arrived in front of Bittman’s office, and let Barker go up alone. 
About 5:00 p.m. we went up to Bittman’s office. There Alch disappeared with 
Bittman, and I sat alone in Bittman’s office for a period of time, became irritated, 
and went next door where Bernard Shankman and Austin Mittler, attorneys for 
me and Hunt respectively, were talking about legitimate legal matters. Alch 
finally came back, took me aside and said that Bittman told him I would be 
called that same night by a friend I had known from the White House. I as- 
sumed this would be John Caulfield who had originally recruited me for the 
Committee for the Reelection of the President position. 

About 12:30 p.m. that same evening, I received a call from an unidentified 
individual who said that Caulfield was out of town, and asked me to go to a pay 
phone booth near the Blue Fountain Inn on Route 355 near my residence, where 
he had a message for me from Caulfield. There the same individual called and 
read the following messages. 

“Plead guilty.” 

One year is a long time. You will get Executive Clemency. Your familv will 
be taken care of and when you get out you will be rehabilitated and a job will 
be found for you. 

“Don’t take immunity when called before the Grand Jury.” The same message 
was once again repeated, obviously read. 

I told the caller I would not discuss such matters over the phone. He said that 
Caulfield was out of town. 

On Wednesday evening, January 10, the same party called and told me by 
phone that Jack would want to talk with me by phone on Thursday night, Janu- 
ary 11, when he got back into town, and requested that I go to the same phone 
booth on Route 855 near the Blue Fountain Inn. He also conveyed instructions 
regarding meeting Caulfield on Friday night, January 12. 

On Thursday evening, January 11, the same party called me at home and told 
me that Caulfield’s plane was late and that he wanted to meet with me per- 
sonally the same evening after arrival. I told him that I would not do so but 
would meet with him Friday night if he desired. Later that evening about 
9:30 p.m., Caulfield called me on my home phone and insisted on talking with 
me but my family refused to let him do so, since I was asleep. 
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On Friday night, January 12, from about 7 :00 pjm. to 7 :30 p.m., I met with 
Caulfield at the second overlook on George Washington Parkway in Virginia 
and talked with him in his car. Caulfield advised that he had been attending 
a law enforcement meeting in San Clemente, California, and had just returned. 

I advised him that 1 had no objection to meeting with him to tell him my frame 
of mind but that I had no intention of talking executive clemency or pleading 
guilty ; that I had come to the meeting at his request and not of my own, and 
was glad to tell him my views. 

He said that the offer of executive clemency which he was passing along and 
of support while in prison and rehabilitation and help toward a job later “was 
a sincere offer”. He explained that he had been asked to convey this message 
to me and was only doing what he was told to do. He repeated the last state- 
ment several times. 

My response was that I would not even discuss executive clemency or plead- 
ing guilty and remaining silent, but I was glad to talk with him, so that there 
was no misunderstanding on anyone’s part about it. 

Caulfield stated that he was carrying the message of executive clemency to me 
“from the very highest levels of the White House”. He stated that the President 
of the United States was in Key Biscayne, Florida, that weekend, had been told 
of the forthcoming meeting with me, and would be immediately told of the results 
of the meeting.” He further stated that “I may have a message to you at our next 
meeting from the President himself.” 

I advised Caulfield that I had seen the list of witnesses for the trial and had 
seen Jeb Magruder’s name, appearing as a government witness. I advised him 
that it was clear then that Magruder was going to perjure himself and that 
we were not going to get a fair trial. Further I told him that it was clear that 
some of those involved in the Watergate case were going to trial and others were 
going to be covered for (I was referring to John Mitchell, John Dean and 
Magruder) and that was not my idea of American justice. I further advised 
Caulfield that I believed that the government had lied in denying electronic 
interception of my phone calls from my residence since June 17, 1972, and that 
I believed that the administration had also tapped the phones of the other defend- 
ants during that time. I mentioned two specific calls of mine which I had made 
during September and early October 1972, which I was certain had been inter- 
cepted by the government, and yet the government had blithely denied any such 
tapping. I compared this denial to the denial the government had made in the 
Ellsberg Case, in which for months the government had denied any such imper- 
missible interception of the calls and yet in the summer of 1972 had finally been 
forced to admit them when the Judge ordered, by court order, a search of about 
a dozen government agencies; and calls intercepted were then disclosed. I stated 
that if we were going to get a fiction of a fair trial, through perjured testimony 
to begin with, and then for the government to lie about illegal telephone intercep- 
tions, that the trial ought to be kicked out and we start all over again, this time 
with all of those involved as defendants. At least in this way, “some would not 
be more equal than others” before the bar of justice and we would get a fair trial. 

The executive clemency offer was made two or three times during this meeting, 
as I recall, and I repeated each time that I would not even discuss it, nor discuss 
pleading guilty, which I had been asked to do in the first telephone call received on 
the night of January 8, from Caulfield’s friend, whose identity I do not know. 
I told him that I was going to renew the motion on disclosure of government^ 
wiretapping of our telephones. 

Caulfield ended the conversation by stating that he would call me the next day 
about a meeting that same afternoon, Saturday, January 13, and that if I did 
not hear from him, he would want to talk to me by telephone on the evening 
of Monday, January 15, 1973. 

I did not hear from Caulfield on Saturday but on Sunday afternoon he called 
and asked to meet me that afternoon about an hour later at the same location 
on George Washington Parkway. He stated that there was no objection to renew- 
ing the motion on discovery of government wiretapping, and that if that failed 
that I would receive executive clemency after 10 to 11 months. I told him I had 
not asked anyone’s permission to file the motion. 

He went on to say that “the President’s ability to govern is at stake. Another 
Teapot Dome Scandal is possible and the government may fall. Everybody else 
is on track but you. You are not following the game plan. Get closer to your 
attorney. You seem to be pursuing your own course of action. Don’t talk if called* 
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before the Grand Jury, keep silent, and do the same if called before a Congres- 
sional Committee.” 

My response was that I felt a massive injustice was being done, that I was 
different than the others, that I was going to light the fixed case, and had no 
intention of either pleading guilty, taking executive clemency or agreeing to 
remain silent. He repeated the statement that the government would have diffi- 
culty in continuing to be able to stand. I responded that they do have a problem, 
but that I had a problem with the massive injustice of the whole trial being a 
sham, and that I would fight it every way I knew how. He asked for a commit- 
ment that I would remain silent and I responded that I would make none. I gave 
him a memorandum on the dates of the two calls of mine in September 1972 and 
October 1972 that I was sure had been intercepted, and said that I believed the 
government had lied about them. He said that he would check and see if in 
fact the government had done so. 

On Monday night, January 15, 1973, Caulfield called me again at the phone 
booth on Route 355 near my residence. I informed him that I had no desire to 
talk further, that if the White House had any intention of playing the game 
straight and giving us the semblance of a fair trial they would check into the 
perjury charge of mine against Magruder, and into the existence of the two 
Intercepted calls previously referred to, and hung up. 

On Tuesday morning, about 7 :30 a.m., Caulfield called my residence but I had 
already left for Court. 

On Tuesday evening, Caulfield called and asked me again to meet with him 
and I said not until they had something to talk about on the perjured testimony 
and the intercepted calls. He said words to the effect “give us a week,” and a 
meeting was subsequently arranged on January 25, 1973 when he said he would 
have something to talk about 

About 10:00 a.m. on Thursday, January 25, 1973, in a meeting lasting until 
about 12 :30 p.m., we drove in his car toward Warrenton, Virginia, and returned, 
and a conversation ensued which repeated the offers of executive clemency and 
financial support while in prison, and rehabilitation later. I refused to discuss 
it. He stated that I was “fouling up the game plan.” I made a few comments about 
the “game plan.” He said that “they” had found no record of the interception 
of the two calls I referred to, and said that perhaps it could wait until the 
appeals. He asked what my plans were regarding talking publicly, and I said 
that I planned to do so when I was ready, that I had discussed it with my 
wife and she said that I should do what I felt I must and not to worry about the 
family. I advised Jack that my children were now grown and could understand 
what I had to do, when the disclosures came out. He responded by saying that 
“You know that if the Administration gets its back to the wall, it will have to 
take steps to defend Itself.” I took that as a personal threat and I told him 
in response that I had had a good life, that my will was made out and that I 
had thought through the risks and would take them when I was ready. He 
said that if I had to go off to jail that the administration would help with the 
bail premiums. I advised him that it was not a bail premium, but $100,000 
straight cash and that that was a problem I would have to worry about, through 
family and friends. On the night before sentencing, Jack called me and said 
that the administration would provide the $100,000 in cash if I could tell him 
how to get it funded through an intermediary. I said that if we ever needed it I 
would let him know I never contacted him thereafter ; neither have I heard from 
him. 

Mr. Nedzi. Fine. I recall listening to some of the testimony at that 
time, and I recognize nothing has occurred since then which lead you 
to change your testimony. 

Mr. McCord. No, sir. That testimony is accurate and truthful. 

Mr. Nf.dzi. Has anything occurred since that time ? 

Mr. McCord. No, sir, nothing else during the trial at all and nothing 
since. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any personal knowledge of any Government 
programs of any sort to perform surveillance of other embassies of for- 
eign nationals ? 

Mr. McCord. In what context, sir ? I am sorry. 

Mr. Nedzi. Just in a general context. 
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Mr. McCord. I have been aware, since my days with the FBI, they 
have some responsibilities in this area by law or delegation from the 
Attorney General. 

Mr. Nedzi. There was nothing brought to your attention in the 
course of your employment since your retirement from CIA, however ? 

Mr. McCord. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. When you were employed with the CIA, did you have 
any contact with FBI personnel ? 

Mr. McCord. Oh, yes, I had periodic contact liaison with them on: 
official matters I was working on. 

Mr. Nedzi. What kind of matters ? 

Mr. McCord. One of my areas of work for about 10 years was a 
responsibility in terms of what the Soviet intelligence service would 
be doing or was doing in efforts to penetrate the CIA. As a natural 
result, in connection with that, I would have periodic liaison contacts 
with FBI agents who might be working on some counterpart activities 
in the States, say a Soviet intelligence officer who might be traveling- 
from Europe to the United States, that sort of thing. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any questions, Mr. Hogan ? 

Mr. Hogan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, just a couple. 

For the record, Mr. McCord, were you present when Mr. Alch 
appeared before the Senate hearings? 

Mr. McCord. Yes. 

Mr. Hogan. He was under oath, wasn’t he ? 

Mr. McCord. Yes. 

Mr. Hogan. Didn’t he deny that he suggested to you this CIA ploy ?■ 

Mr. McCord. Yes, sir, and in his denial he perjured himself. 

Mr. Nedzi. There was some reference to a lie detector test, as I 
recall in the course of his testimony. 

Mr. McCord. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. And some question as to whether you were willing to- 
submit to one, and that he was. Would you comment on that ? 

Mr. McCord. Sure. I believe it was stated that I have no objection to- 
the lie detector test. I stated in connection with the Watergate hearings 
of the Senate it would seem to me imprudent to build in certain pro- 
tective measures in connection with the use of it. I felt in connection 
with the Watergate hearings, if they planned to use it against one or 
two witnesses whose testimony was opposed to each other, that they 
were contrary to each other, it would likewise be fair to use it with 
others, there not be a selective use of it, not simply pick on one or two- 
people to use it. 

Now, let me add what I really intended to say in addition. If such 
a polygraph test is to be given, my suggestion was be sure that the 
person or persons giving it are objective, because in this field there are 
men who are reputable and men who are not reputable; and there are 
men who have a financial interest in seeing that a particular person 
taking the test comes out clean, and if, for example, the polygraph 
tester has done work for a law firm before, such as F. Lee Bailey’s, 
and give Gerard Alch a test, I don’t think it is a very valid outcome. 

The polygraph test is complicated. I think, if all the necessary things 
are built into it, to insure an objective test, then I certainly would have 
no objection to it at any time concerning any matter testified to. In this 
field some of these things should be included in it. 
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Mr. Hogan. At the meeting, at the Monocle, where this CIA sug- 
gestion was made by Alch, was Mr. Shankman present ? 

Air McCord Y"es * he was. 

Mr. Hogan. In Boston on the 26th you discussed the same matter. 
Who else was present at that meeting? 

Mr. McCord. None during our discussions, but during the discussions 
between Alch and me there were other members of his law firm 
present during the luncheon we had. But not during the substantive 
discussion. 

Mr. Hogan. Was the matter brought up at the luncheon? 

Mr. McCord. One or two times. But no discussions at length. I 
think the substantive conversations for the most part were during the 
individual meetings that he and I had. 

Mr. Hogan. I see. At the present time, Mr. McCord, who is paired 
off against who in this situation as far as the whole Watergate devel- 
opments are concerned? You have indicated some pairing off here. 

Mr. McCord. Yes. Talking about defendants, for example. 

Mr. Hogan. Yes ; exactly. 

Mr. McCord. I think 1 stand sort of separate and apart from the 
others. There is from my standpoint perjured testimony on the part 
of Mr. Barker, in his testimony before the Senate Watergate Com- 
mittee. I think essentially that — I know he has perjured himself con- 
cerning pressure that, as I have said was told me, was brought to 
bear on him to put the operation off on CIA, and to take executive 
clemency, apart from that, and accept money and so on. 

Mr. Hogan. IIow about you and Air. Liddy ? 

Mr. McCord. We have gotten along in the past. We have obviously 
gone separate ways in this particular case. There was no hostility, 
since we were in the same — neither was there a great friendship be- 
tween the two of us. However, we were in the same cell, and we dis- 
cussed legal strategy and these sorts of things. 

Mr. Hogan. Wasn’t he the prime source of your information about 
the so-called they and higher-ups? You really never got beyond Liddv 
on that information, did you? 

Mr. McCord. No; Liddy was my prime source. Hunt was supple- 
mental source of some of the information. Liddv simply was the boss 
in the operation. Hunt was just subordinate. Barker was the third 
man down in charge of the team. 

Mr. Hogan. How about going down the home trail in December of 
1972, when your suspicions were very strong? Was Liddy the source 
of your information about the CIA ploy ? 

Mr. McCord. In no response that I recall. My source was direct 
conversations with Alch and the pitch he made to me ; is that what 
you mean ? 

Mr. Hogan. Yes; your own personal knowledge now, I mean, of 
conversations. You are looking to Alch only. 

Mr. McCord. Well, I am just stating. 

Mr. Hogan. Did you have a conversation with Hunt or with Liddy 
that would directly indicate to you that there was a CIA ploy adrift? 

Air. McCord. I had conversations with Barker. I had some brief 
conversations with the Cubans involved in this. They said they had 
been fixed bv Hunt in Miami, in December, about the same time I was 
being picked up up here. I am saying essentially everybody but Liddy, 
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I didn't get this from Liddy at all, I heard it from the other Cubans, 
I heard it principally from Barker, and I say I and those four men. 

Mr. Hogan. So that the “they” you use so frequently in these notes 
to Mr. Gaynor, “they,” they this and they that, in talking about the 
CIA ploy, they, then you are referring to Barker, you are referring 
to Alch and the Cubans ? 

Mr. McCord. I think it would depend on the context of the letter. 
If it was a letter after January 3, 1 think there is a January 3 and 
January 5 letter. 

Mr. Hogan. There is a January 5 letter. 

Mr. McCord. The January 5 memo, where we refer to “they,” yester- 
day they tried to get all the defendants to plead guilty, thus protecting 
those higher in involvement. I would say “they” in this context, I was 
using Barker's statements to me, for example, that Hunt and other 
unnamed persons were trying to get the Cubans to plead guilty. 

I felt this came from Bittman, their lawyer. 

Mr. Hogan. That is the conclusion you were drawing ? 

Mr. McCord. Conclusion. 

Mr. Hogan. I am talking about relatively firsthand information, 
people talking to you. 

Mr. McCord. Cubans telling me, each one, individually, they had 
been fixed, Barker particularly, in more than one conversation. Liddy 
and Hunt are the only exceptions. I may be using “they” in terms of 
the Cubans, I may be using “they” in terms of the whole package of 
the administration. 

Mr. Hogan. But that whole package business again is a conclusion 
that you draw from your conversations ? 

Mr. McCord. Yes; that is right. It is a conclusion based on several 
months’ experience and background received. And I repeat, partic- 
ularly in terms of Alch telling me in early October, nobody gets on the 
witness stand. They will have executive clemency, and payments, and 
that sort of thing. It came from somewhere. Alch didn’t have the 
authority to give executive clemency. 

Mr. Hogan. Wasn’t it your feeling the prosecution was also accept- 
ing this line ? Didn’t you so state ? 

Mr. McCord. I believe I so stated in some of my memos. This is the 
conclusion I drew from all the things I saw happening. It seemed to me 
it was a tacit event. 

Mr. Hogan. Now that we may clarify some of the times in the record, 
would you tell us when you were arrested, was that, on June 17? 

Mr. McCord. The morning of June 17. 

Mr. Hogan. When were you indicted? 

Mr. McCord. September 19, 1972. 

Mr. Hogan. And when was the trial? 

Mr. McCord. Began January 8, concluded January 30, 1973. 

Mr. Hogan. You were jailed at that time at the conclusion of the 
trial ? 

Mr. McCord. Yes. 

Mr. Hogan. When were you released from jail ? 

Mr. McCord. My recollection is it was March 7, 1973. 

Mr. Hogan. You made the statement that the White House appeared 
to be looking out for the defendants, and you mentioned Mrs. Hunt. 
Who else are you saying was looking out for the defendants ? You are 
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talking about the White House. Was there anybody else besides Mrs. 
Hunt that was working with you helping you as the defendants ? 

Mr. McCord. Speaking of the defendants as a group. 

Mr. Hogan. Yes, that is the language you used in your testimony. 
Mr. McCord. 

Mr. McCord. From what you are saying, what Hunt was saying, ob- 
viously Parkinson and/or O’Brien, but certainly Parkinson was in- 
volved in this based on what I saw occurring. Bittman, in other words 
I was taken to Bittman’s office, who all of a sudden wanted to talk to 
me about executive clemency. 

William Bittman, the attorney for Hunt, was involved in it in the 
role I described. The Liddy statements to me that Mitchell had orig- 
inally OK’d the operation and directly approved it was conclusive to 
me, that he played a role in the coverup operation, that the things 
Parkinson was doing and Bittman was doing was being coordinated. 

Mr. Hogan. Your information was coming from Liddy, your direct 
contact with Liddy, and your direct contact otherwise was Mrs. Hunt? 

Mr. McCord. Before June 17, the principal source was Liddy, sup- 
plemented by what Hunt said. After June 17 it came from Barker, it 
came from the Cubans, it came from Hunt, it came from Mrs. Hunt, 
very little came from Liddy. 

Mr. Hogan. Why did you stop writing these letters to Mr. Gaynor, 
or these notes, I should say ? 

Mr. McCord. As I stated in one of the final letters, the crisis was 
over, we headed off this, it was not going to continue, and there was no 
further need to alert him. 

Mr. Hogan. Do you believe there was any connection between the 
CIA and the Watergate affair? 

Mr. McCord. I believe that there was none. I stated that in my let- 
ter to Judge Sirica. I am totally convinced that they were not behind 
the operation, it was not a CIA operation, it was a White House opera- 
tion, and a CRP operation. I think all testimony to date has proven 
that beyond any questioning. 

Mr. Hogan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fensterwald. Mr. Chairman, just so the record will be clear, 
you asked a few minutes ago whether Mr. McCord had had any con- 
nection with the ACLTT. He answered he had not. Just so that there is 
no question about it, Charles Morgan, who is the lawyer in this case, 
is an acquaintance or a friend, and I have had conversations with him 
about the Watergate case. 

Mr. Nedzi. Fine. 

Mr. Fensterwald. I don’t think there is any problem with it, but I 

{ ’ust didn’t want to leave the impression I had. not been in touch with 
dm, because I have on several occasions. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. McCord, we want to thank you very much. You hare 
been a cooperative witness. We are very appreciative. 

The committee will stand recessed until further call of the Chair. 
[Whereupon, at 1 :50 p.m., the subcommittee was recessed.] 
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Committee on Armed Services, 

Special Subcommittee on Intelligence, 
Washington , D.G., Thursday, Jwm 28, 1978. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a.m., in 
room 2337, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Lucien N. Nedzi 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Nedzi. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Good morning, Gentlemen: As we continue our inquiry into the 
Ellsberg-Watergate-CIA matter, we have as our witness today Mr. 
E. Howard Hunt, former White House Consultant. [Accompanied by 
counsel, William Bittman.] 

After being sworn, Mr. Hunt, we will receive any statement you 
may have and then indulge in some questions and answers. 

Would you now rise to be sworn? 

Do you swear that the testimony you are about to give in the hear- 
ing will be the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God? 

Mr. Hunt. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF E. HOWARD HUNT, FORMER WHITE HOUSE CON- 
SULTANT, ACCOMPANIED BY COUNSEL, WILLIAM BITTMAN 

Mr. Nedzi. Please be seated. 

Do you have any statement you would like to make to the commit- 
tee before we begin our questioning? 

Mr. Hunt. No, Mr. Chairman. I do not. 

Mr. Nedzi. Could you tell us, then, what the duration of your 
employment at the Agency was? 

Mr. Hunt. From approximately October 1949 until on or about the 
1st of May 1970 I was employed by the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was your retirement a voluntary one? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. It was a requested retirement; I requested 
retirement. 

Mr. Nedzi. The request was on your part? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. It had to be approved by the Director of Central 
Intelligence. It was approved. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you retire under the terms of the CIA Retirement 
Act ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir, having completed many years of overseas 
service. 

Mr. Brat. How many years? 

Mr. Hunt. I would say no fewer than 14, sir. 

( 471 ) 
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Mr. Wilson. Our little subcommittee wrote the Retirement Act that 
made it a little more beneficial for you to retire. 

Mr. Nedzi. When you left the Agency what did you do ? 

Mr. Hunt. I became employed by a public relations firm in Wash- 
ington, the Robert R. Mullen Co., of 1700 Pennsylvania Ave. 

Mr. Nedzi. How did you happen to become employed by them ? 

Mr. Hunt. The initial contact was through the outplacement service 
of the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you acquainted with Mr. Mullen at the time you 
were employed by the company? 

Mr. Hunt. Only to the extent that we had been introduced through 
an official of the outplacement service, and we had held a number of 
conversations toward my possible employment. Other than that, I was 
not acquainted with Mr. Mullen. 

Mr. Nedzi. How long before you were employed by Mullen? 

Mr. Hunt. A matter of perhaps 2 to 3 months. 

Mr. Nedzi. What were to be your responsibilities at the company ? 

Mr. Hunt. My initial responsibility, sir, was that I was the account 
executive for the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped account, 
which was held by the Mullen Co. That was part of HEW. 

Mr. Nedzi. Has nothing to do with security matters ? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you aware of any relationship of the Mullen Co. 
to the Agency? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir; I was. 

Mr. Nedzi. At the time you became employed by Mullen? 

Mr. Hunt. To my recollection, it was not until after I was employed 
by Mullen that I became aware of such relationship by seeing persons 
whom I identified with the Agency call on Mr. Mullen from time to 
time. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you perform any other services for Mullen besides 
those for which you were hired? 

Mr. Hunt. I worked on a variety of accounts. We had several ac- 
counts with the U.S. Information Agency. I was active on those. 

I worked from time to time on the General Foods account. 

That was, roughly, the totality of my services. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there anybody else in the company with whom you 
are acquainted, outside of those employed by the Agency ? 

Mr. Hunt. I am sorry? 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there anybody else in the Mullen Co. with whom 
you were acquainted, prior to your employment? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you know Mr. Bennett at the Mullen Co. ? 

. Mr. Hunt. I had met Mr. Bennett after my employment with the 
Mullen Co. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did your relationship with Mullen terminate ? 

Mr. Hunt. I understand from newspaper accounts, sir, that the 
Mullen Co. discharged me on or about the 19th of June 1972. 

Mr. Nedzi. You were never advised by them of the discharge? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir, never officially. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did your paychecks cease ? 

Mr. Hunt. I would have to assume, sir, that it was coincident with 
expiration of my employment. 
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Mr. Nedzi. You were paid how much ? 

Mr. Hunt. Initially, $100 per day; subsequent to my appointment 
as consultant at the White House my daily fee was raised to $125 per 
day. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have any regular schedule, or how frequently 
did you go in to consult ? 

Mr. Hunt. At Mullen Co. ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Hunt. Oh, I was a full-time employee there. What I should say 
is that given the nature of the account itself, the Mullen Co. billed 
HEW for the services of individual employees of the Mullen Co. and 
a time-spent basis. I was a full-time employee of the Mullen Co., fully, 
or 90 percent of the time, at least, occupied with HEW matters. That 
is, they billed HEW for my services, on a daily basis. 

Mr. Nedzi. My question was, how much were you paid ? 

Mr. Hunt. Oh, I was paid $100 a day until I became appointed as a 
consultant to the White House, at which time the Mullen Co. raised 
my Mullen Co. salary to 

Mr. Nedzi. How many days a week did you work? 

Mr. Hunt. For Mullen Co., 3 to 4 days a week. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did your payment vary ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir, it did. - 

Mr. Nedzi. So you consulted with them 3 or 4 days a week, so you 
were getting $300 to $400 a week ? 

Mr. Hunt. From Mullen Co., yes, sir. And 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you begin work with the White House ? 

Mr. Hunt. On or about July 6, 1972. 

Excuse me. 1971. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you work anyplace else in the interim between the 
time you retired and the time you became employed by the White 
House ? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. My retirement took effect on Friday, I believe, 
and I j oined the Mullen Co. on the following Monday. 

Mr. Wilson. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Hunt, you started to say “and,” as if you were drawing pay 
from some other place than Mullen Co. 

Were you, when you were at Mullen Co. ? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. 

Mr. Wilson. That was your entire compensation ? 

Mr. Hunt. For such days as I worked at the White House, I was go- 
ing to say, I billed the White House for work at the White House. 

Mr. Wilson. In other words, that work was not through the Mullen 
Co., it was directly as a consultant. 

Mr. Hunt. That is right. 

Mr. Brat. There is no connection between your employment at the 
White House and the Mullen Co. ? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir, except it was cleared by Mr. Colson, my superior 
at the White House, with Mr. Bennett. That is, Mr. Colson expressed 
a desire to take me on board at the White House as a consultant and 
queried Mr. Bennett whether this would be satisfactory to the Mullen 
Co. And that was the arrangement that was made. 

Mr. Nedzi. You retired in 1970. Then you went with the Mullen Co.. 
for approximately — a year? 
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Mr. Hxjnt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzl Then became employed by the White House? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Will you tell us how you became employed by the White 
House? 

Mr Hunt. Ygs» 

I had known Mr. Charles W. Colson for a number of years. 

Mr. Nedzi. How did you happen to meet him? . 

Mr. Hunt. We met through a mutual interest in the activities of the 
Brown University Club of Washington, D.C. 

At one time Mr. Colson was president of the Alumni Club, and I 
was the vice president. 

Mr. Nedzi. How long was your acquaintanceship ? 

Mr. Hunt. I would put it from 1965, sir. We found that our politics 
were very similar. 

I knew Mr. Colson was very active in the Nixon campaign. 

After Mr. Colson joined the White House we continued an on-and-off 
■social relationship, my office with the Mullen Co. was right across from 
the White House. Occasionally I was Mr. Colson’s guest at the White 
House mess. Occasionally Mr. Colson and his wife joined us for dinner 
at my home. 

There came a time, I would say in May or early June 1971, when Mr. 
Colson invited me to lunch at the White House mess, and asked me 
how affairs were going at Mullen Co. I said the relationship had not 
developed as I had been given to understand it would, that while 
I was not actively seeking other employment I was somewhat disil- 
lusioned with my position at Mullen ana Co. 

He told me the White House was interested in— that there was a 
possible opening at the White House for a man with my particular 
capabilities, that is to say, with my background in intelligence work, 
and asked would I be interested. I said 1 would be. 

Mr. Nedzi. When was this? 

Mr. Hunt. To the best of my recollection it was late May or early 
June 1971. 

Mr. Nedzi. Then how did you happen to get hired ? 

Mr. Hunt. Within a matter of a few weeks Mr. Colson indicated to 
me, I believe by telephone, that he would like to see me. 

I went to nis office, he informed me that indeed a position had 
evolved, described it as relating to a series of leaks of national security 
information, centering principally around the so-called Pentagon 
Papers affair, indicated that I would be working with and for him. 

He attempted to ascertain my availability. I indicated that this was 
a matter that would have to be resolved with my current employers, 
Mullen and Co. 

He said he would take care of that. 

He asked me how soon I could enter on duty. I indicated again this 
depended on what arrangement he could make with Mullen and Co. 

On or about the 6th of July he again invited me to the Executive 
Office Building. 

Mr. Nedzi. At this time what did he tell you that you were expected 
to do if you were hired ? 

Mr. Hunt. It was couched in terms of leakage of national security 
information. He indicated there was a leak in the SALT talks, that re- 
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lease of highly classified portions of the Pentagon Papers had become 
a source of great concern to the White House. 

He indicated further that the White House had been unable satis- 
factorily to reconstruct the origins of U.S. involvement in the Vietnam 
■war, and said first of all if I, in fact, did join the White House in a 
consultant capacity I should become “the White House expert,” I 
believe he put it, on the origins of the U.S. involvement in the Vietnam 
war. 

Mr. Nedzi. In this connection, what were you expected to do? 

Mr. Hunt. In the latter connection, sir? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. In all connections. 

Mr. Hunt. At that time it was not specified. It was not until after I 
met Mr. Ehrlichman and was formally taken on board, approved by 
Mr. Ehrlichman, that more specific details were given me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Following this conversation, will you proceed chrono- 
logically as to what happened, in order to give us an idea as to how 
you actually came on board ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

There came a time when, I believe, as early as July 6 or 7, when 
Mr. Colson called me over and told me that he would like to introduce 
me to Mr. Ehrlichman, who had expressed interest in me as a potential 
candidate for employment. He took me to Mr. Ehrlichman’s office, we 
chatted briefly, Mr. Ehrlichman inquired of my background in intelli- 
gence work. I gave him a brief resume of my background. 

I don’t believe the conversation could have lasted more than 5 min- 
utes at the most. 

Mr. Colson accompanied me back to the office in the Executive Of- 
fice Building, and later in conversation he indicated I had received Mr. 
Ehrlichman’s approval and they were anxious for me to begin work 
as soon as possible. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did he indicate to you that you received Ehrlich- 
man’s approval? 

Mr. Hunt. I believe it was the same day that I met Mr. Ehrlichman, 
sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there a gap ? Or were you with Mr. Colson all day ? 

How did it happen, again? I got the impression that you just left 
the office. How did you get word Ehrlichman had approved you ? 

Mr. Hunt. I would assume he received a telephone call from Mr. 
Ehrlichman. Mr. Colson’s office telephone was constantly ringing. Nor- 
mally his replies would be monosyllabic. 

W r hile we were chatting, I suppose his phone rang a dozen or 15 
times. 

At the termination of one call, he indicated to me I had received, in 
effect, the endorsement of Mr. Ehrlichman, and as soon as possible I 
was to commence work for the White House. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did Mr. Ehrlichman say to you ? 

Mr. Hunt. The details are very vague, necessarily, at this point, in 
my mind, Mr. Chairman. To the best of mv recollection, Mr. Ehrlich- 
man asked me what my relations with the Central Intelligence Agency 
had been. I indicated they had been good; that I retired of my own 
volition; that I considered Mr. Helms a personal friend; that I had 
worked for Mr. Dulles. And I said I felt sure if he inquired at the 
Central Intelligence Agency, I would be given a clean bill of health. 

46-031— 7B 81 
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He asked me the type of operations I had been involved in over the 
years. I described some of them, mostly involving political action; 
that I had been involved in the Bay of Pigs operation, in the Guate- 
malan operation; that in more recent years I had concentrated almost 
exclusively on counterespionage affairs in Europe. 

Mr. Ehrlichman seemed satisfied with that resume of my opera- 
tional history. 

As I said, I don’t believe my conversation — it was pretty much a 
monolog — could have lasted more than 10 minutes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Nothing else of substance was discussed at that session, 
to your recollection ? 

Mr. Hunt. Not to the best of my recollection ; no, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. So you came back to Mr. Colson’s office, and Mr. -Colson 
said that Mr. Ehrlichman had approved you ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir, within a period of 15 to 20 minutes, I would 
think; yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you actually got immersed in your work at the 
White House? 

Mr. Hunt. I believe the following day. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did you do then ? 

Mr. Hunt. I was given an office on the third floor of the White 
House, the Executive Office Building. Mr. Colson suggested I obtain 
from the White House Press Office all available material then current- 
ly being published relating to the Pentagon Papers, the legal con- 
troversies surrounding publication of those papers, the information 
that was then coming out concerning Mr. Ellsberg — Dr. Ellsberg — 
and his alleged complicity. A vast stack of material was delivered from 
the Press Office to my particular office in the Executive Office Build- 
ing, and for the next several days I simply immersed myself in all of 
the available material that had been forwarded to me oy the White 
House Press Office. And of course, there was a continuous flow of ma- 
terial incoming from time to time. 

Mr. Brat. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Brat. I would like to clear up one thing. 

Earlier you said you did not know exactly when you were relieved 
from work with the — what was the company ? 

Mr. Hunt. Mullen Co., sir. 

Mr. Brat. Mullen Co. 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brat. When you started work at the White House, were you 
immediately relieved from the Mullen Co. ? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. The arrangement with the White House was for 
days I worked at the White House, the White House would pay me; 
for days I worked for Mullen Co., Mullen Co. would pay me. 

Mr. Brat. Did Mullen Co. know of this work at the White House? 

Mr. Hunt. Oh, definitely yes. They did not know the specifics of it. 

Mr. Bray. There was no conflict between Mullen and the White 
House over your working 

Mr. Hunt. Oh, no. Mullen Co. felt it was a feather in their cap to 
have a consultant at the White House. 

Mr. Bray. Finally, you were spending most of your time at the 
White House, and the Mullen Co. then discharged you ? 
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Mr. Hunt. No, sir. It was not until the week following the Water- 
gate entry. 

Mr. Bray. Oh, I see. 

Mr. Hunt. That was the following year. 

Mr. Bray. That clarifies it. I see. 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wilson. Did you get a raise with Mullen when you went on 
the White House staff ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wilson. That raised you to $125 ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hunt, earlier in your testimony, you stated that in 
your conversation with Mr. Colson, the relationship at Mullen did not 
develop the way you thought it would, you stated to Mr. Colson. 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you clarify that statement ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

During one of my earlier interviews with Mr. Mullen prior to my 
retirement from CIA, and again prior to my being hired by the Mullen 
Co., Mr. Mullen indicated to me he had been in the public relations 
business for a number of years, that he was getting on in years him- 
self, that he looked forward to retirement, and he had developed a 
plan under which he wanted to take in younger blood into the firm. 
He had in mind three candidates who would form a triumvirate, take 
over the firm and operate it, and he would be, in effect, a retired 
emeritus director of the company; he indicated to me a young man 
there in the office, an attorney from the General Foods Co., Douglas 
Caddy, would be one ; I would be the second ; and Bob Bennett, son 
of the Senator, would be the third. 

Within a short time of the three of us joining the Mullen firm it was 
his plan the directorial duties of the company would be turned over 
to us, and we would become the directive partners. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were either or both of the other two at any time associ- 
ated with the Agency ? 

Mr. Hunt. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Nedzi. Apparently this did not work out. Did anything occur 
that indicated this would not come to pass ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Initially, when Mr. Mullen and I discussed salary he asked me my 
salary with the CIA, I told him, and told him that I would be receiv- 
ing an annuity and did not expect to receive from the Mullen Co; 
the salary I had been receiving from CIA. So he asked what I thought 
would be an equitable figure. I said I would prefer that he set it, and 
he said, “Let’s make it a couple thousand a month,” which to me meant 
$24,000 a year. 

When I received my first paycheck I saw my salary had been placed' 
at $1,500 a month. I diplomatically remonstrated with Mr. Mullen 
over this, and he said, “Well, if I said that then I will make it right. ,r 
So my salary at that point was set at $2,000 a month. 

Within a matter of a few months, I would say probably the early 
Autumn of 1970, Mr. Caddy and I had been discussing among our- 
selves the lack of any forward motion on the plan Mr. Mullen had 
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initially discussed with us, that is, his departure from the firm, leav- 
ing it in the hands of “younger blood.” 

Mr. Caddy had received an offer from a law firm in the District of 
Columbia. Using that offer he approached Mr. Mullen to see what Mr. 
Mullen’s intentions were with regard to passing along the interest in 
the firm to Mr. Caddy, Mr. Bennett and myself. And he reported to 
me, that is, Mr. Caddy that Mr. Mullen had indicated to him that he 
had changed his mind and that, in fact, Mr. Bennett had offered to 
buy the firm from him and become sole owner. That took place in due 
course, by the end of the year, I think that was the transitional period. 

Subsequently^ Mr. Bennett offered me an opportunity to buy into 
the firm as a minority partner. I consulted legal counsel at this point 
and was advised by the attorney that it would be foolhardy of me to 
invest any money as a stockholder or to purchase any equity in a firm 
as closely held as Mullen Co. stock was, that I would be simply at the 
mercy of the gentleman who controlled the majority stock, and that 
continuing on as an employee was one thing but becoming an active 
stockholder was against his advice. I thanked Mr. Bennett for his 
offer, but declined to purchase stock in the company at that point. 

Mr. Nedzi. Earlier you said you were employed as a $100-a-day 
consultant. 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Will you reconcile that with your testimony that you 
were to get $2,000 a month, or $1,500 a month ? 

Mr. Hunt. That would really involve the bookkeeping practices of 
Mullen Corp. If I did have a day’s work for General Foods they billed 
General Foods for that. If I worked for USIA a few hours, or half a 
day, the Mullen Co. billed USIA. They arranged their bookkeeping so 
I got, in effect, a gross salary of $2,000 a month. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why did you not say that earlier f I kept asking you 
“How much did you earn?” 

Mr. Hunt. I am sorry, sir. 

Mr. Bob Wiison. On that line : When you were paid by the Mullen 
Co. were you paid by check? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Did you pay deductions for medical care, and so 
forth ? 

Mr. Hunt. Everything, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. How about when you were paid by the White 
House? 

Mr. Hunt. Deductions? 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Yes. 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir, by Government check. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. You got a Government check from the White 
House, too? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes ; but not for the same days. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Oh, no. You were not paid in cash, in other words? 
Mr. Hunt. No, sir, by Government check. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. A regular White House account? 

Mr. Hunt. I think it said “Drawn on the Executive Office of the 
President.” 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you explain why you said, when I asked you 
whether you made $300 to $400 a week you said “Yes” ? 
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Mr. Hunt. I would put it this way, sir: From Mullen & Co. I was 
getting approximately $100 a day. Over an average period of time it 
would work out I was getting — working 3 or 4 days a week for 
Mullen Co., drawing $300 or $400 from the Mullen Co., and say the 
fifth day I would have worked for the White House, and I would get 
a check from them for that day. 

I was not trying to conceal anything, sir. I must have misin- 
terpreted the question. 

Mr. Nedzi. I still do not understand how that squares with $2,000 
a month. I don’t think it is pertinent to our inquiry, Mr. Hunt. But I 
can not understand a slip-up like that. 

Mr. Hunt. I have not worked out the arithmetic, sir. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Did you get the same amount every month ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes ; until such time as I began working for the White 
House. 

Mr. Nedzi. You were testifying, Mr. Hunt, that you immersed 
yourself for a few days following July 8, 1971, in reviewing articles 
on the Pentagon Papers disclosures. 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. During that time this is all you were doing, reading arti- 
cles? Were there meetings with anybody, plans being drawn for 
anything? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. I believe I was working in the White House on 
the first Saturday I was employed there, I was in my office, I got a 
call from, I believe Mr. Colson’s office — he not being there at the 
time — asking me to take part in an interagency meeting which had 
been hastily called in the Roosevelt Room in the White House. I then 
met Mr. Egil Krogh for the first time. 

Mr. Nedzi. Excuse me. You said it was the first Saturday. Was Jtily 7 
a Monday? 

Mr. Hunt. It was the 6th or 7th. On a Monday, yes. It would have 
been about the first Saturday 

Mr. Nedzi. About the 10th or 11th of July ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes. 

To the best of my recollection there were approximately 15 men 
present representing, in effect, the intelligence community, the security 
aspects of the intelligence community. 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you recall the names of any of the individuals who 
were there? 

Mr. Hunt. No ; except that Mr. Krogh was there and chaired the 
gathering. 

Mr. Nedzi. You can not recall anybody else who was there ? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir, I can not. 

The Defense Intelligence Agency was represented, CIA was not 
there; the Federal Bureau of Investigation was present. I believe the 
National Security Agency. 

These were all men who obviously had worked together before, knew 
each other well. I was — it was my first introduction to a White House 
meeting. 

The subject of the meeting was a news leak which was believed to 
involve the Department of Defense. 

Ideas and concepts for determining the person responsible for the 
leak were solicited by Mr. Krogh. I made a very minor contribution. 
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I asked if there was an active list of suspects. I determined from the 
DIA representative that, in fact, there was a list of persons in the De- 
partment of Defense who had had access to this particular material. 

I suggested sealing their safes prior to inventory. And there was 
some — it being a holiday weekend — there was some further discussion 
concerning the propriety of so doing without the knowledge of the indi- 
viduals involved. 

Mr. Krogh indicated 

Mr. Nedzi. What did you mean by holiday weekend ? 

Mr. Hunt. This was a Saturday, and the persons whose safes would 
be sealed for later inventory would not be there. 

Mr. Nedzi. I see. It was a weekend. 

Mr. Hunt. That is right. Yes, sir. The idea being, at least one of the 
conferees suggested it might not be appropriate to seal a man’s safe 
without his being present, or that an inventory should not be taken of 
classified materials without the individual being present. 

This was not a matter on which I could offer any thoughts. It was 
left to Mr. Krogh, who dealt out certain action assignments to rep- 
resentatives of the different agencies. 

Within the space of 45 minutes or so the meeting was dissolved. 

That was the first meeting I had had on security matters in the 
White House. 

Mr. Nedzi. This brings us up to July 10 or July 11. What did you 
do that following week? 

Mr. Hunt. I continued working on the Pentagon Papers material. 
I believe about this time I was told by Mr. Colson that a unit was being 
set up, headed by Mr. Krogh, in the basement of the Executive Office 
Building. He simply referred to it as Room 16, and said that this 
group concerned itself with special security matters, that is to say, 
jeaks. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who did he say was setting up the unit? 

Mr. Hunt. He was not specific. He probably said. “You have already 
met Mr. Krogh, and Mr. Young will be joining him in this office.” 

When I went downstairs to, in effect, report to Mr. Krogh, I was 
introduced to Mr. Young and to Mr. Gordon Liddy for the first time. 
I found that at that time an office had been hastily assembled there. 
They had things — they obtained casual secretarial help, had gotten 
sort of a situation room. They had a special set of locks put on the door. 

In the situation room Mr. Krogh, or one of his assistants, had pinned 
to sort of a cork wallboard a series of operational topics or subjects 
which should be pursued — the SALT leak, Pentagon Papers, thongs 
of that nature. 

It was what he referred to as a PERT flow chart, something I was 
not familiar with previously. I gathered it was a management device 
of some sort. 

As the day went on more material was added to this particular flow 
chart, indicating assignments of individuals, the status of reports 
from the Department of Justice, status of requests that had been made 
of the FBI for specific information on a topic or an individual. 

. I had a semi-office there, that is to say, in the situation room itself 
•there was an empty table similar to this, where I read the classified 
materials that were being forwarded to that office on a daily basis 
from defense agencies of the TJ.S. Government. 
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Mr. Nedzi. To your recollection, which agencies? 

Mr. Hunt. For the most part, sir, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

This centered largely around the Pentagon Papers leak. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were there other agencies which forwarded materials 
to you ? 

Mr. Hunt. I recall there were Secret Service reports, too, yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Any other? 

Mr. Hunt. I believe some material came to room 16 by transmis- 
sion from Judge Fred Buzhardt, General Counsel at that time to the 
Department oi Defense. 

Mr. Nedzi. Anything from the State Department? 

Mr. Hunt. I do not recall any particular input from the Depart- 
ment of State. There may have been. 

Mr. Nedzi. CIA? 

Mr. Hunt. Not until I became involved with the psychological pro- 
file of Dr. Ellsberg, later. I do not believe there were any CIA docu- 
ments as such. 

Mr. Nedzi. You were actually introduced to this room, then, the 
week after you had attended the meeting with the 15 or so individuals? 

Mr. Hunt. In the ensuing week, yes, sir, to the best of my recollec- 
tion, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. I understand the 10th was a Saturday, 1971. 

What do you regard as the next milepost in this experience of 
yours? 

Mr. Hunt. I was asked by Mr. Colson to interview a retired CIA 
officer whom I had known from OSS days in China. 

Mr. Nedzi. When? 

Mr. Hunt. I believe that was during the week of the 13th of July 
of that year, to the best of my recollection. 

Mr. Nedzi. That would be the same week 

Mr. Hunt. The same week I was introduced to room 16, yes, sir. 

First of all, Mr. Colson called me into his office, as I recall the de- 
velopment of events, and inquired if I by any chance knew or had 
ever known a Major or Colonel Conein. I said yes, that I had known 
him quite well in OSS, that in fact we trained for the Far East to- 
gether in 1944. He indicated to me from his own readings and inter- 
pretations of several — of material that overtly appeared in the news- 
papers, Colonel Conein had a principal operational role at a critical 
point in the development of United States relations with South Viet- 
nam. He asked me if I thought that I could make contact with Colonel 
Conein. I said I would be very glad to try. 

Mr. Nedzi. Where was Colonel Conein at this time? 

Mr. Hunt. He was at that time retired from CIA, living, I believe, 
in McLean, Va., as a private person. 

I made my contact with him simply by using the telephone book. 
I called, myself. I identified myself by name and told him I was now 
at the White House and would appreciate an opportunity to talk with 
him. 

He said he would be delighted to see me. 

I said it was a matter of some urgency that really could not wait 
until lunch the following day and would he be willing to come to my 
office at the White House. 
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He said he would be, and in fact came to my office in the White 
House where I interviewed him for a period of time, specifically with 
regard to the events leading up to the assignation of Premier Diem 
of South Vietnam and his recollection of the posture of the Depart- 
ment of State, the Central Intelligence Agency, the group that was 
called — the special group that was then advising President Kennedy 
on the conduct of the war in South Vietnam; the personal knowledge 
of the, say succession, of ambassadors under whom he had served in 
South Vietnam, his relationships with Premier Diem and his brother; 
his knowledge of the political temper of the country at the time that 
the revolt of the colonel’s had come about, whether or not the Embassy 
had offered asylum to Premier Diem, whether a crucial or decisive 
role had been played in any role by TT.S. authorities either in the 
United States or in Vietnam which had brought about the revolt that 
led to the assignation of the then Premier of South Vietnam. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you recall the date of that interview ? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir, I do not. I would 

Mr. Nedzi. Was it somewhere around July 13, would you say? 

Mr. Hunt. I would place it within a very few days of the time that 
I had had this initial meeting with the gentlemen from this Inter- 
agency Group. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you prepare a summary or memorandum of meeting? 

Mr. Hunt. I did, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Where is it ? 

Mr. Hunt. I have no idea. It was submitted to Mr. Colson, my 
principal. 

Mr. Bob Wiison. What date was this meeting with Mr. Krogh? 

Mr. Nedzi. The 10th, the first Saturday. 

Mr. Hunt. To the best of my recollection, it was the first Saturday 
of my employment at the White House. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. That is in direct conflict with a statement Mr. 
Ehrlichman made. 

I assume he is talking about the so-called “Plumbers.” He said 
“Krogh had been in Asia on narcotics control prior to July 16 and 
met with Agent David Young in Sacramento on July 17.” 

How would you have met on that date, a week before, when Mr. 
Krogh was in Asia ? 

Mr. Hunt. I am testifying to the best of my recollection. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. I think the dates are very important. Because 
we are trying to determine who asked aid from the CIA. I think it is 
very important that we establish the right days. 

Mr. Nedzi. Off the record. 

[At this point, discussion was had off the record, after which the 
following was had on the record.] 

Mr. Nedzi. Back on the record. 

Did Mr. Krogh indicate that he was about to leave for Asia, or 
anything along those lines ? 

Mr. Hunt. No sir, not to me. I had no impression either that he 
had come from Asia recently or was en route to Asia. This was a very 
hurriedly called meeting. I happened to be in the White House that 
day, which is the only reason, I am sure, that I was included in that 
particular meeting. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have anything else, Mr. Wilson? 
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Mr. Bob Wilson. Well, I don’t know whether we can determine 
whether Mr. Krogh made a hurried trip to Asia. There was not any 
inference that he had. 

Mr. Ehrlichman said that “Thus, if in fact I called the general 
between July 7 and July 18, from California for help for Hunt, 
it must have been the first and only time I did so without Presidential 
direction.” 

And I would not have thought — we have not determined it yet, but 
I would not have thought that it would have been after the time that 
this Plumbers meeting, which was set up on the 24th of July, that 
there was any request to the CIA. 

Mr. Nedzi. I expect to get into tha^ Mr. Wilson. We are just 
following the chronology Mr. Hunt is giving us. 

Mr. Hunt. Chronologically, Mr. Chairman, with regard to the 
circumstances under which I met General Cushman, I would be very 
glad to go into that now, because I have now advanced beyond that 
period of time in the narrative chronology that I have been supplying. 

Mr. Nbdzi. I wish you would. 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Because I assumed that that would be one of the mile- 
posts inyour narrative here today. 

Mr. riuNT. Yes, sir. 

On or about the 7th of July, to the best of my recollection, I had 
heard from Mr. Robert Bennett 

Mr. Brat. From whom ? 

Mr. Hunt. Mr. Robert Bennett — who was the president of the 
Mullen Corp., that a former employee of his at the Department of 
Transportation, Clifton DeMott, had been calling him, making some- 
thing of a pest of himself, saying he had a great deal of informa- 
tion on the Kennedy family, particularly then with reference to 
Senator Kennedy* and that if anybody was knowledgeable of “dirt” 
in the Kennedy background it was Mr. DeMott, who had served at 
one time as the general factotum for the Kennedys during the 1960 
campaign, that Mr. DeMott, who no longer worked for the Depart- 
ment of Transportation but was working, I believe in the Rhode 
Island area, was very anxious to reestablish a political level connec- 
tion with the current administration and hoped to do so through Mr. 
Bennett and through information that he felt that he alone, he, Mr. 
DeMott, was in a position to supply. 

I notified Mr. Colson of this situation, since I knew he was keenly 
■interested in preparing for the oncoming campaign. 

He suggested to me that I interview this gentleman under an alias, 
and in a fashion which would not be traceable back to the White 
House. 

. I then returned, or communicated again with Mr. Robert Bennett, 
and said that Mr. DeMott could expect a visitor. 

I got from Mr. Bennett Mr. DeMott’s home. I gave him an alias 
name — I believe Ed Warren. At that juncture I tola Mr. Colson that 
in order to prevent my being recognized at some future time, by Mr. 
DeMott and others whom Mr. Colson indicated he might on future 
occasions want pm to interview, I felt I should receive some sort of 
physical disguise. 

< 
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Mr. Nedzi. Let’s fix the time as precisely as we can, Mr. Hunt. 

This was on J uly 7 ? 

Mr. Hunt. 7th or 8th, I would say, sir, yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. This was before you had actually been hired by the 
White House? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. My employment to the best of my recollection 
began on or about the 6th of July. 

Sir. Nedzi. The 6th of July ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. You got the call from Mr. Bennett the following day? 

Air. Hunt. Pardon me ? 

Mr. Nedzi. You got the call from Mr. Bennett the following day ? 

Mr. Hunt. I was at Mullen Co., I believe, and Mr. Bennett simply 
brought this to my attention. I referred it then to Mr. Colson who said 
it would be a good idea 

Mr. Nedzi. This was the following day, upon your being hired ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir, to the best of my recollection. 

I return now to my request for physical disguise to conduct an inter- 
view of the type Air. Colson felt would be appropriate under the 
circumstances. 

Air. Nedzi. Yes, sir. 

Air. Hunt. I asked Mr. Colson if physical disguise could be ob- 
tained from the Federal Bureau of Investigation for the purpose of 
this particular interview. He said it probably could not, and indi- 
cated some reluctance to approach any of the authorities. I did not 
pursue it. 

I asked him then if it would be possible for the Secret Service unit 
in the White House to provide me with some elements of physical 
disguise. He again indicated a great reluctance on his part to ap- 
proach the Secret Service. 

I felt there was a general feeling, at least at Mr. Colson’s level, of 
nonresponsiveness to requirements, as regards Secret Service liaison, 
FBI liaison, with individual offices in the White House. 

Then he asked me if “old friends in the CIA” could not provide me 
with disguise materials, and I said that would be out of the guestion, 
that I was no longer with the Agency, it would be highly inappro- 
priate for me to make such request on a personal basis for the issuance 
of, in effect, technical supplies which were controlled by CIA alone. 

He said, “Do you think a call from the White House — ” — again, 
I am not able to give — quote Mr. Colson fully. As I recall, he said, “Do 
you feel a call from the White House could” — in effect — “produce the 
needed results?” 

I said, “I am sure it would.” 

He said, “I will look into it and let you know.” 

To the best of my recollection, within a day or two of that particular 
interview, I received a call, and I want to be very precise about this 
because I know this a matter of some importance ; I believe I received 
a telephone call from a Karl Wagner, who was the Special Assistant, I 
believe, to General Robert Cushman, Deputy Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency at that time, indicating an appointment had been 
made for me to see General Cushman at a particular time — I believe 
it was that very afternoon. 

As I recall it, we firmed up the arrangements for my going over to 
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Langley and seeing General Cushman. I believe I reported to Mr. 
Colson’s secretary, or to Mr. Colson, himself; my recollection is not 
clear on this point. I took a White House limousine over to the Central 
Intelligence Agency where I was expected. I was shown into General 
Cushman’s office. Mr. Wagner was present. 

I asked General Cushman if we could speak privately.* 

He indicated that was no problem. Mr. Wagner withdrew, and I said 
to General Cushman — he said, “I received a call about your coming 
over, Howard ; what can I do to help ?” 

I said, “I will need items of physical disguise from the Technical 
Services Department of the Central Intelligence Agency.” 

I said, “There are for the purpose of interview. I would like some 
pocket litter, some flash alias documentation, if possible.” 

I said. “Nothing that needs very deep backstopping.” 

He said, “I am sure we can arrange it. There is no problem. Tell 
Karl what you need.” 

We shook hands; I went to the outer office and told Karl I 
would need physical disguise, I don’t know what the Agency might 
have ; I said, “Why don’t you just put me in touch with the technician 
and let him decide what would be needed for this particular mission ?” 
Mr. Bob Wilson. Did you ask the general at that time for a record* 
ing device and a camera? 

Mr. Hunt. Not at that time; no ? sir. To the best of my recollection, 
I never asked the general for those items. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Are you going to tell us how you happened to get 
them ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes ; I am, sir. Yes. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. All right. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hunt, let’s go back on the dates now. 

Within a day or two followingJuly 7, you mentioned to Mr. Colson 
that you had had a call from Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Or you had contact with Mr. Bennett. 1 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Or you had contacted Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. And Mr. DeMott was brought to your attention. 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. And at that time it was decided that a call — that the CIA 


was an Agency where you might get your physical disguises. 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. And the day or two following that, you got a call from 
Mr. Wagner? 


Mr. Hunt. From Karl Wagner to the best of my recollection, yes, at 
my White House extension. 

Mr. Nedzi. This would put it at about the time you had this meeting 
with Mr. Krogh, the first time you met him ? 

Mr. Hunt. I met Mr. Krogh, to the best of my recollection, on a Sat- 
urday. So I would have received, to the best of my recollection, Mr. 
Chairman, and I have no record, no way to refer to anything, or to 
refresh my recollection, I received a call from Mr. Wagner prior to my 
first meeting with Mr. Krogh, which was on a Saturday. 1 am sure I 


For transcript of visit see Appendix, p. 1125. 
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did not receive a call from anybody at the Central Intelligence Agency 
on a Saturday. 

Mr. Nedzi. Then a couple of days after that, you went to see General 

Cushman? 

Mr. Hunt. To the best of my recollection ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hunt, all of the documentation that we have indi- 
cates that you saw General Cushman on July 22. 

_ Mr. Hunt. I would be perfectly willing to accept that documenta- 
tion, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Which is almost 2 weeks after what you were testifying 
to. 

Mr. Hunt. Mr. Chairman, I can only say that I am laboring under 
some difficulties, in trying to reconstruct. 

Mr. Nedzi. I can understand that. 

Mr. Hunt. I certainly would not dispute the record. _ 

To me, it seems as if I had barely arrived at the White House before 
I was placed in contact with General Cushman’s office. Whether it was 
a matter of a day or a week, or 10 days, to the best of my recollection 
I would have to say it happened almost immediately. 

I would lay that simply to faulty recollection on my part. I was 
working very hard in those days on a number of things, both at the 
Mullen Co., and for Mr. Colson on the Pentagon Papers. 

Mr. Nedzi. We will get back to that, Mr. Hunt. 

Why don’t you go ahead and tell us your account of what happened 
in your transaction with the CIA? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

I believe I had reached the point at which I was giving a list of 
desiderata to Mr. Wagner, who indicated to me that these matters could 
be handled without any difficulty at all. I did not make him privy to 
the use for which I intended these items. 

He told me iust stand by for a call within a few days. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why did you not make General Cushman or Mr. Wagner 
privy to what you wanted these items for ? 

Mr. Hunt. On the need-to-know principle, sir, which is upheld 
within CIA and, as far as I know, all their intelligence organizations. 

General Cushman was receptive to mv request. I do not believe my 
question was raised by him as to what I intended to use the items for. 
Certainly Mr. Wagner did not inquire. They had no need to know, was 
the fact of the matter. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did it occur to you that there was a question of legality 
here, whether the CIA was violating the law in providing you with 
this kind of material ? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why not? 

Mr. Hunt. Having served almost 21 years in the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, sir; I had seen — I had been aware, let me put it, that 
the CIA was regarded as a service organization to the intelligence 
community, and certainly to the Chief Executive. 

Mr. Nedzi. To help in domestic operations? 

Mr. Hunt. This, sir, was hardly a domestic intelligence operation, 
in my opinion. 

Mr. Nedzi. Spying on Senator Kennedy was not a domestic opera- 
tion? 
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Mr. Hunt. Eliciting information, i9 how I would 

Mr. Nedzi. Eliciting information on Senator Kennedy, however yon 
phrase it, was that not a domestic operation, purely, clearly, simply! 

Mr. Hunt. It was a domestic operation engaged in by the White 
House, but not by the CIA. May I put it on that basis! 

Mr. Nedzi. CIA was a party to it. 

Mr. Hunt. But an unwitting party to it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Only because you kept them unwitting. 

Mr. Hunt. Sir, my superiors m the White House had not seen fit 
to enlighten the CIA as to the purpose of the items I had requested. 
It was hardly incumbent on me to do so, if I may say so with all due 
respect. 

Mr. Nedzi. That does not even have the “sources and methods^* 
cover to it. That is a separate issue. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. On that point, did you get any idea either from 
General Cushman or Mr. Colson, or anybody, at that time, as to who 
called General Cushman to ask for help ? In other words, you said it 
should be easy if the White House called. But do you know who in 
the White House called ? 

Mr. Hunt. No; I do not. Mr. Colson said, I believe I testified to 
this effect, that he would “look into it and see what could be done.” 

Mr. Nedzi. Go on. You were talking about Mr. Wagner and the list. 
Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wagner indicated* sir, to the best of my recollection, that he felt 
that the items were very easy to come by, there was no problem. I gave 
him my telephone office extension at the White House. I did not want 
him particularly to call Colson’s office, because I was not there, I was 
on the third floor. 

He said, in effect, a technician would call me and we would be meet- 
ing at a safe house for that purpose. 

Within a very few days I did receive such a call. To the best of my 
recollection it was Mr. Wagner himself who called, rather than a tech- 
nician. He gave me a street address on upper Massachusetts Avenge, 
and an apartment number, I believe, and indicated that I was to be 
there, again I believe it was the following morning, and a particular 
time, at which time a technician would see me and take care of m; 
requirements. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who suggested that the meeting take place there and 
not at the CIA? 

Mr. Hunt. I was simply told that it would be at a safe house. 

Mr. Nedzi. You never requested the use of the “safe house”! 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Are you certain of that, to your recollection ! 

Mr. Hunt. Positive. Positive. 

It would ha.ve been, I would say, standard agency practice, in any 
event, to meet in a safe house rather than at Langley. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why would that be the case in the kind of situation yon 
were in, when you had been there before ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. But it was known that I had retired from the 
Agency. Of course when I went up to see General Cushman I went on 
a special elevator, so I was not seen by other CIA employees. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why couldn’t that be done again? 
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Mr. Hunt. Well, I can only speculate, sir, that the Office of Techni- 
cal Services, or Technical Services Division, was geographically sub- 
stantially removed from the seventh floor where General Cushman and 
Mr. Helms were quartered. I would have been seen by a great many 
employees if I had entered the building and then gone elsewhere inside 
the building. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you convey that concern to anybody ? 

M. Hunt. No, sir, 

Mr. Nedzi. You are certain? 

Mr. Hunt. Positive ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. We will get back to that. 

Mr. Hunt. The safe house to which I was directed was a technical 
services safe house. It had all the material right there. It was in busi- 
ness for that reason. 

Mr. Nedzi. Go ahead, sir. You were in the safe house, you got the 
equipment. 

Mr. Hunt. I was given what I thought was a rather ludicrous wig. 
I was given 

Mr. Bob Wilson. It would be a lot easier to go out and buy one in 
the drugstore. 

Mr. Hunt. One always assumes, at least I always did, that anything 
CIA provided was the very latest thing. In any case, I was shown how 
to use a wig. I was given a makeup kit, shown how to use that. I was 
given a voice-altering device which had to be cast, as a dentist makes 
a cast, of the upper palate of my mouth. That took a day or so to 
perform. 

I was. given some flash identification, including a social security 
card; memberships in, I think, the Hot Rod Club of America; things 
of that nature, none of which were traceable or valid, but what we call 
in the Agency as pocket litter, so there would be something in a wallet. 
Apd I was given also a cheap wallet to carry these items in to separate 
them from any authentic wallet. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Driver’s license? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, I believe I was given a New York State driver’s 
license which I was told I should not use in any circumstance, if I 
could avoid it. It was a nonbackstopped item, in snort. And there was, 
I think, a birth certificate, if I am not mistaken. I had had this type of 
tiling issued to me before. 

1 Mr. Bob Wilson. Do you still have the items? 

Mr. Hunt. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did you do with them ? 

Mr. Hunt. Then, sir, or later? 

Mr. Nedzi. At a later date. 

Mr. Hunt. At a later date, I gave some of the items to Mr. James 
McCord, and'I believe I gave part of them to either Mr. Sturgis or to 
Mr. Barker, just prior to the surreptitious entry at the Watergate on 
the night of June 16 and 17 — of June of last year. 

Mr. Nedzi. When you received this material from — from Mr. 
Wagner? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir, from a technician. 

' Mr. Nedzi. From a technician. 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi What happened after that? 
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Mr. Hunt. I employed it in my interview with Mr. DeMott. 

Mr. Nedzi. When? 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Did you use a tape recorder in that interview. 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, my personal tape recorder. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you meet with Mr. DeMott? 

. Mr. Hunt. I do not recall, sir. I would make it within, say, a week, 
or 10 days of the time I received the physical disguise. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Did he laugh at your red wig? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. 

I also received some nonreflecting glasses which look like prescrip- 
tion glasses. I was told by the technician they were quite expensive 
ground glasses which gave you clear vision actually, but appeared to 
an unwitting person to be heavy prescription lenses. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. You must nave been quite a sight. 

Mr. Nedzi. Where did you meet Mr. DeMott ? 

Mr. Hunt. I met him by prearrangement in a motel a£ the Provi- 
dence Airport. 

Mr. Nedzl Did you make a report on that interview ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir, I did. 

. Mr. Nedzi. What did you do with the report? 

Mr. Hunt. I submitted it to Mr. Colson. 

Mr. Nedzl Along with the tape? 

Mr. Hunt. No, I transcribed the tape myself, to the best of my 
recollection. 

Mr. Nedzi. What happened to the tape? 

Mr. Hunt. It was not a clandestine taping. The microphone was 
placed on the table between us, and we spolce into it. I think I simply 
erased the tape and put it back in my tape recorder once it was tran- 
scribed. I transcribed it myself, to the best of my recollection. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did you do with the disguise material following 
the interview? 

Mr. Hunt. Retained it, kept it in my White House safe. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was anybody else involved in this interview? 

Mr. Hunt. Mr. Bennett had acted as the intermediary ; that is, be 
in touch with Mr. DeMott, to say he could expect a call from Ed 
Warren, I believe that was the pseudonym I used,, or Edward J. 
Hamilton. I cannot remember. He is the one who brought us together 
before Mr. DeMott and I first made telephone contact with each other. 

Mr. DeMott’s contact with me was through Mr. Bennett, although I 
had Mr. DeMott’s home and business telephone numbers and could 
reach him independent of Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who is Mr. DeMott? 

What did you know about Mr. DeMott ? 

Mr. Hunt. I knew initially — my information came solely from Mr. 
Bennett who had been ? prior to his association with Mullen & Co., 
been the legislative liaison, I believe, for the Department of Trans- 
portation. Mr. DeMott had worked for him, to the best of my recol- 
lection, in the Department of Transportation, had then acquired 
another position with the Federal Government. I think it was dis- 
posing or scrap materials around Davisville, R.I., as best I recall, I 
did not, in my first interview with Mr. DeMott, evince interest in his 
current employment. . '■' I 
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He asked me how Bennett was ; I said “Fine,” so forth. Pleasantries 

passed. ... 

He indicated to me he was very anxious to remove himself from the 
employment he than held m Rhode Island; that it would be very 
agreeable to him if he could help out in the projected Republican 
campaign, in some way ; to that end he was volunteering some informa- 
tion he thought would be of some benefit to the campaign officials. ' 

He then on tape, I believe, indicated to me his prior background, 
what his prior connection with the Kennedy family had been ; to wit, 
that he had been initially a summer employee of a hotel in Martha’s 
Vineyard, or in the general Cape Cod area where the Kennedy 
family was known to summer; he described himself as public relations 
director for a particular inn where certain members of the Kennedy 
campaign staff, including Pierre Salinger and others, were quartered. 

He said he had become quite familiar with the entire Kennedy 
group, he had made himself very useful to them, he knew a great deal 
about their drinking habits, so forth, particularly Mr. Salinger. 

He mentioned girls who had' been involved with the Kennedy 
entourage, so forth. 

I believe I had a second interview then with Mr. DeMott, only two 
interviews. I determined and so reported to Mr. ' Colson that Mr. 
DeMott had no hard intelligence of any sort that would be useful in 
any cdniifcction whatever. 

Mr. DeMott called me from time to time on my home telephone’ 
number, on a number I had at the Mullen Co. He would indicate from 
time to time to Mr. Bennett, according to Mr. Bennett, he was anxious 
to get back in touch with me: But I felt he was a nonsource and that 
his previous self-advertisement. as being a repository of hard in forma-' 
tion on the Kennedy camp was valueless, that he had oversold himself. 

Mr. Arends. How do you analyze this fellow t A publicity seeker, 
or something? 

Mr. Hunt. No; I analyzed him as a man available to whoever ap- 
peared to. be the winning side, that he had made himsalf thoroughly 
available to the Kennedy camp in one campaign, that he 'had sub- 
sequently served, I believe, Mr. Bennett or Senator Wallace Bennett, 
I was never able to determine just who, and he wanted political 
credentials, as it were, to advance his career in Government. 

Mr. Bennett had indicated to me, I might add parentheticallv, he 
did not want Mr. DeMott ever working for him again, that he had be- ; 
come, in effect, a disposal case, so when Mr. Bennett left the Depart- 
ment of Transportation his connection with him terminated at that 
time to Mr. Bennett’s relief. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did Mr. Bennett know, or does he know, that you were 
in fact the one who interviewed Mr. DeMott ? 

Mr. Hunt. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. N rdzi. He knew about the use of an alias ? 

Mr. Hunt. I cannot tell. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. How could you get a phono call at the Mullen 
A ^f nC ’U 0r Warren unless he knew you were using an alias? 

• Httnt. That is the answer. Obviously he knew. I was thinking 
of the first interview. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did the second interview take place! 
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Mr. Hunt. I have to retract. I am not sure I did have a second face- 
to-face interview. I recall taping a long telephone conversation with 
Mr. DeMott. I am not now certain that I did in fact conduct a second 
face-to-face interview with Mr. DeMott. I recall taping a long tele- 
phone conversation with him. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. On that point, you would have recalled getting 
your disguise material out . of the safe, putting on your glasses, so 
forth, would yoq not, if you actually had another rendezvous .with 
him? 

Mr. Hunt. I would think so. This was of course 2 years ago. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. So it was probably a telephone call ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I do t not want to go into a lot of minutiae that the 
committee may not be concerned with. 

* Would von care to hate me summarize the type of information I 
received from Mr. DeMott ? 

Mr. Nedzi. I don’t know that it is pertinent to our inqury here at 
this time. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. I don’t think so. I really think in the brief time 
we have we need to know more about how often he used the disguise 
material' things of that type, where he got the camera. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you go to what your, activities consisted of fol- 
lowing these interviews with Mr. DeAfott ? 

Mr. Hunt. At that juncture Mr. Liddy, in the so-called “Plumbers’ ” 
group, the Special Investigations Unit, became aware that I had re- 
ceived technical assistance from the Central Intelligence Agency. He 
indicated that 

Mr. Nedzi. How did he become aware? 

Mr. Hunt. It may have been along these lines, sir: that he indi- 
cated to me that as part of his narcotics work he would like to have 
some sort of false documentation. 

I said I had in fact received some false documentation from the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

He asked me to the best of my recollection, whether or not similar 
arrangements could be made for him. 

I said in view of our work together I saw no obstacle to it. Ac- 
cordingly I called my contact, technical contact, with the Central 
Intelligence Agency and asked him if he would be able to provide 
similar documentation for a White House colleague of mine who had 
need for these items. 

The answer I cannot recall, whether it was immediate or whether 
I received a return phone call, it was that yes ; in fact this could be 
accomplished. 

Accordingly, there came a time when I received a time and a place 
at which Mr. Liddy would meet with a technician. He received sub- 
stantially the same material from the technical services people that 
I had received. He chose the name “George Leonard,” I believe the 
flash documentation was made out in that name. 

At about this time the group, the so-called “Plumbers’ ” group was 
beginning actively to consider surreptious entry into the offices of 
Dr. Ellsberg’s psychiatrist in Beverly Hills. 

Mr. Liddy and I made a preliminary reconnaissance trip to Cali- 
fornia, at which time, at least while we were in the area by daylight, 
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when we were, making reconnaissance, I believe we both used the 
physical disguises that had been issued to us by the CIA. 

Mr. Nedzi. You wore the wig? 

Mr. Hunt, During the daytime, I believe so, yes, sir. It was very 
sunny out there. 

Mr. Rrat. D'd you travel together? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. What color was his wig? 

Mr. Hunt. The wigs were identical, to the best of my recollection. 

Mr. Bob W ilson. A couple red heads. 

Mr. Hunt. About the color of this table, I would say. 

Jack Anderson isn’t — Since we knew we were going to be making a 
preliminary reconnaissance I requested further technical assistance 
from the Central Intelligence Agency. I asked if a camera conceal- 
ment device could be made available to me with a high AS, or ASA 
rating, for indoor photography. I was told in due course it could be 
made available, and then it was issued in my presence to Mr. Iiddy 
and he was given instructions in its use — this is one concealed in ft 
tobacco pouch. 

Mr.NrDZi.Whydidyouwant.it? 

Mr. Hunt. To photograph the inside of the building in which Dr. 
Fielding had his professional offices. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever do that? 

■'Jr. Hunt. That was done ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Arends. At that time, on that trip ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

The camera was issued through my offices to Mr. Liddy ; I was not 
given instruction in the use of the camera. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who developed the film? 

Mr. Hunt. The Central Intelligence Agency. 

Mr. Nedzi. Of the inside of the office? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. This was inserted into a tobacco pouch, loaded 
by the Intelligence Agency— Central Intelligence Agency. The camera 
Itself, I believe, was removed bv the technicians and the* film removed 
and processed. In other words, I never saw the camera. . 

M r. Nedzi. They loaded it and then they unloaded it ? 

Mr. Hunt. That is right. They developed the film and made the 
prints available to us. 

Mr. Bob Witson. Is this the type of pouch used for pipe tobacco? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. It was put in the long way, and the lens, the 
apperture, was in roughly the middle of the tobacco pouch. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. How about the tape recorder? 

Mr. Hunt. I received — the tape recorder I had been using for these 
interviews is one I bought for one of my daughters. It had reached 
the end of its days. I asked the Technical Services representative 
whether or not a tape recorder could be made for conducting overt 
interviews, that is to say, I wanted a 2-microphone tape recorder, 
either one that would have a yoke iack on it, so it would feed into 
one track of the tape recorder, or else one that would record stereo- 
phonically and one voice would appear on one track and one on an- 
other. I was issued such a tape recorder in a concealment device, that 
is to say, a camera case — a typewriter case. I received that from the 
C entral Intelligence Agency. 
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When I finished with it I offered to return it to the technician, he 
said it had already been written off and there was no problem. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did you do with the tape recorder, then ? 

Mr. Hunt. All I used it for was for some transcripts. I believe I 
recorded my very lengthy phone conversation with Mr. DeMott on it. 
I do not recall using it in a face-to-face interview situation. 

Mr. Nedzi. Where is it? 

Mr. Hunt. At my home. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Mr. Hunt, these surreptitious entries and pho- 
tographing of documents, so forth, overt taping, was this the type of 
CIA activity you engaged in when you were in Europe on other areas? 
Were you an expert in that way? Or were you a political expert? 

Mr. Hunt. I was usually involved in political action. However, 
when I was chief of station in Mexico City, also Montevideo, I was 
responsible for a great deal of [deleted], not as a technician but as 
chief of a particular series of programs and targets. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Were you thrown into activity here that was a 
little foreign to your experience in CIA? 

Mr. Hunt. Activity where, sir? 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Well, do you consider yourself pretty good at dis- 
guises, at breaking and entering at night? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. For CIA, now, I had set up surreptitious entries, 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Had you done it yourself? I want to know if you 
were a second-story man. Are you the kind of guy who goes in at night, 
breaks and enters? 

Mr. Hunt. Oh, no, sir. I have never physically been in the target 
area myself, yet, have never been. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. You went into Ellsberg’s office at night ? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. 

Mr. Wilson. I thought you testified you had? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Who did? Not Ellsberg’s, but I mean the psychi- 
atrist’s, office. 

Mr. Hunt. No, I never went in. It was made clear to me at the onset 
of that operation that nobody with a White House connection could 
be anywhere near the target area. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. You went to Los Angeles. 

Mr. Hunt. That is right. Not for the break-in, for the preliminary 
reconnaissance, sir. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. That is when you took a picture of the outside of 
the office? 

Mr. Hunt. That is correct. Then we came back, brought up our 
findings, approval was given for the operation. 

No, sir, I was never in a foreign embassy, although I played a role 
in the casing, let me say, of surreptitious entry operations. I had never 
been in the target area. 

Mr. Bittman. Mr. Chairman, one second, please. 

[At this point witness and his counsel confer.] 

Mr. Hunt. Counsel has suggested a means by which I might clear 
up some apparent confusion. 

On the night of actual entry into Dr. Fielding’s offices I was many 
miles away covering Dr. Fielding’s house to see whether or not he left 
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it. I was never physically on the premises at' any time. At the time of 
Watergate entry I was in an adjoining building. I was not present 
on the premises at either time. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you say “adjoining building”? 

Mr. Hxjnt. Yes. I was in the Watergate Hotel. The entry operation 
was conducted in the Watergate Office Building, that was a separate 
building. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did the Plumbers’ group come into being, and 
who was a member of it? • 

Mr. Hunt. Of course, Mr. Chairman, I have read newspaper ac- 
counts of when it came into being. I would place it almost coincident 
with my arrival at the White House, although I understand that it 
bad been created at least in concept at least a month prior to my ar- 
rival on the scene. 

Mr. Nedzi. By whom? 

Mr. Hunt. At this point I knew only that Mr. Krogh was the officer 
in charge of the unit. 

Mr. David Young was his Deputy; Mr. Liddy was there on a full- 
time basis, and I was there on a part-time basis. 

There was a stenographer named Miss Chenow. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you first discuss the matter of breaking into 
the Ellsberg psychiatrist office? 

Mr. Pittman. Mr. Chairman, do you know the date of the break- 
in? I think this would be helpful to Mr. Hunt. 

Mr. Nedzi. Our records indicate September 3, 1978. 

Mr. Bittman. That would help Mr. Hunt try to fix these dates. 

Mr. Hunt. I believe our preliminary reconnaissance, the trip Mr. 
Liddy and I made initially to the area, was about 10 days in advance 
of the break-in. 

If you happened to have a record of that date it would help me to 
work back from that. 

I would say probably about 2 weeks in advance of our initial recon- 
naissance we had begun discussing in the Plumbers unit the possibility 
of a surreptitious entry in the office of the psychiatrist. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. At the time when the Plumbers unit was discuss- 
ing the surreptitious entry, what did you hope to gain by going into 
the psychiatrist’s office ? Were you going to try to see if Ellsberg had 
some aberrations that might explain his 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. We had been receiving in the Special Investiga- 
tions Unit a great deal of material from the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, from the Department of Justice, on the Ellsberg case. 
I believe Dr. Ellsberg had been indicted shortly before. 

Mr. Liddy, and I believe others, probably Mr. Krogh, expressed 
dissatisfaction with the way the indictment had been drawn. There 
were political considerations. There was some doubt expressed as to 
whether the man was indeed prosecuteable. There was another area of 
concern, as to whether or not he might become a martyr. There was 
another school of thought that the health of the man was aberrant 
mentally, that he was simply not responsible for so outrageous an 
action. 

As a former intelligence officer, I myself wondered what the 
parameters of his involvement might be. I knew that there had been 
a delivery. I was told, at least, that there had been a delivery of some 
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of the materials which had been extracted and Xeroxed by Dr. Ells- 
berg to the Soviet Embassy. We knew also from FBI reports 

Mr. Nedzi. Where did you get that information? Where did you 
get the information that the documents had been delivered to the 
Soviet Embassy ? 

Mr. Hunt. I believe that was an FBI report, sir. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Someone probably sent them a copy of the New 
York Times. 

Mr. Hunt. Dr. Ellsberg’s life had been pretty well covered by the 
FBI. It was known that he had experimented with hallucinogenic 
drugs. It was known he had some rather bizarre sexual practices. 

Mr. Nedzi. This is from FBI reports ? 

Mr. Hunt. I am quoting FBI reports, yes. It was known he had at 
least two mistresses who were foreign nationals, which was certainly 
unusual in the case of a man who held as high security clearance as 
he held. One woman I believe was a Swedish national, another was 
an East Indian, I believe, or Indonesian, I am not sure. 

It was known that at the end of one of his tours of duty in Vietnam 
he had gone to Sweden and spent some time there with this particular 
paramour. 

From my own experience in counterespionage in Europe I know 
that Sweden is a popular transit point for Soviet agents; it is very 
easy to get in and out of the country. No one knew just where he had 
been in all that period of time. 

We did, however, know Dr. Ellsberg had been under analysis for a 
substantial period of time with a particular Los Angeles psychiatrist. 
This information came to us from the Bureau, which had interviewed 
this individual. - 

The suggestion was made, by me or by another party, that it might 
have been, given Dr. Ellsberg’s background — there were certainly 
some indications of instability, and some indications of psychological 
dependence on Dr. Fielding, that he might, given the doctor-patient 
privilege relationship, he might have related to Dr. Fielding any 
involvements he might have had with foreign nations which might 
affect the national security. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. In other words, he might have 

Mr. Hunt. We wanted to know, of course, whether he was working 
alone, acting alone, as a loner, or whether he was working at the 
behest of a foreign power. 

We knew. I believe, through an FBI tap that no sooner had he 
acquired and Xeroxed the last of the materials that later became 
known as the Pentagon Papers, that he had phoned his psychiatrist, 
although he had not been in analysis for a period of time, I would 
say roughly 6 or 8 months, he had phoned Dr. Fielding and said, in 
effect, “I have done it, this is a great load off my mind.” 

This indicated to us that Dr. Fielding’s records might reflect what 
had been on his mind. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you involved in requesting the CIA for a profile 
onEllsberg? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. I was. 

Mr. Nedzi. How did that come about ? # 

Mr* Hunt. It came About because I had been quite familiar with 
the psychiatric, psychological profile unit that the CIA maintained. 
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I felt it was appropriate under the circumstances to make such a 
request to the Agency. 

Mr. Nedzi. When was — was it your suggestion that such a request 
be made to the Agency ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. I was the only one who knew that 

Mr. Nedzi. When was that suggestion made? 

Mr. Hunt. Pardon me, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. When was that suggestion made? 

Mr. Hunt. To the best of my recollection, sir, it would appear to 
me logical that I did not initiate that request until after the break-in 
and the examination of the files in Dr. Fielding’s office failed to 
produce any material on Dr. Ellsberg. So it would have been subse- 
quent to September 3. 

Mr. Abends. May I ask a question right there? 

Mr. Nedzi. Of course. 

Mr. Abends. As far as Ellsberg was concerned, you found the 
Doctor’s office revealed nothing, no records on Ellsberg at all? 

Mr. Hunt. That is what the Agency reported to us, yes. There was 
absolutely nothing there. 

Mr. Abends. Is that not peculiar in the Doctor’s records? 

Mr. Hunt. Well, he had not been an active patient, had not been 
under analysis for a period of time, I believe at least in excess of 6 
months. 

Mr. Abends. I can go over to my doctor here and go back 5 years 
later and they have my records. That is why I raise the question. 

Mr. Hunt. We were of course quite hopeful that we would find an 
active file. No active file was found. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hunt, this is in order to help you refresh your 
memory. 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you not hold — were you not in attendance at meet- 
ings with Dr. Malloy of the CIA ? 

Mr. Hunt. Very definitely, yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Prior to the break-in? 

Mr. Hunt. That I cannot remember, sir, I certainly knew — I know 
that CIA maintained this service. I knew that we were interested in 
Dr. Ellsberg’s psychological background. I c ann ot recall whether I 
introduced Dr. Malloy’s name into the awareness of the group in room 
16 prior to the break-in, or afterward. 

Mr. Nedzi. Let me ask this, then : Are you certain that you were the 
genesis of the idea to get a profile on Ellsberg? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. There is no question about that ? 

Mr. Hunt. I was the only one who knew, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, that the facility — that the capability existed. 

Mr. Nedzi. To whom did you convey this knowledge ? 

Mr. Hunt. I mentioned it to Messrs. Young and Krogh, and cer- 
tainly to Mr. Liddy. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know who contacted the CIA in order to make 
arrangements for this? 

Mr. Hunt. I believe that Mr. Young did, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Our record discloses that this occurred sometime in the 
latter part of July. 
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Mr. Hunt. It is entirely possible, yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. And that on the 9th of August the first profile was actu- 
ally submitted to you, or to your group. 

Mr. Hunt. That is helpful, sir, to have tliat information. 

I would now reconstruct the events along these lines : 

I remember that all of us were disappointed with the initial profile 
we had received from Dr. Malloy’s office. I don’t think that he made 
it up himself; I think this was a service performed by professional 
men who were working at his instance. 

To the best of my recollection it was about a page or page and a half, 
single-spaced, certainly not the sort of in-depth profile I had seen the 
Agency produce on Mossadegh, Castro, world leaders, on whom we 
had much less information than we had presented to the Central In- 
telligence Agency which comprehended almost the totality of the FBI 
reports on Dr. Ellsberg. So it was a disappointing report. 

So I would now judge that on the basis of the CIA failure to pro- 
duce what we believed to be a hard, viable, useful profile on Ellsberg, 
that at that point we accelerated, increased, heightened our interest 
in obtaining copies of information from Dr. Fielding’s files concern- 
ing Dr. Ellsberg. 

We requested at the same time 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you recall that that was really the reason why you 
decided that it was desirable to break into Dr. Ellsberg’s office ? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. I do not think our interest would have been 
satisfied with simply the CIA profile. The CIA profile would have, 
we hoped, indicated to people like Mardian, who was involved in the 
legal side of preparing the prosecution of Ellsberg, whether or not 
this man was of sound mind, let’s say, whether he could be prosecuted. 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you tell us whether you had decided to break in 
before the 9th of August ? 

Mr. Hunt. I would have to relate that, sir, to the date on which 
Mr. Liddy and I made our preliminary reconnaissance. 

May I have that date? 

Mr. Nedzi. The 25th of August. 

Mr. Hunt. I would say that as of the 9th of August absolutely no- 
decision had been reached regarding a break-in. 

Mr. Nedzi. So your decision to break in came after 

Mr. Hunt. It was subsequent to the receipt of the first psychological 
profile. 

Mr. Nedzi. After receiving the transcript of the first profile. 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Mr. Chairman. 

In this chronology that you have been detailing, were you reported 
to have stopped by Denver to see Dita Beard, or did you stop by ? 

Mr. Hunt. I did at one time, but I don’t think it was until much 
later. 

It might have been in March 19 — I did at one time, sir — February or 
March 1972, 1 guess. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. So you used the same disguise. 

Did you take your recording machine with you ? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Did you take a camera with you ? 
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Mr. Hunt. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the purpose of your visit to Mrs. Beard, or 
Miss Beard ? 

Mr. Hunt. My involvement came about in a very abrupt way, sir. 
I was called by Mr. Colson at noontime one day anil asked to go over 
to his office on an emergency basis. 

I was told when I was ushered into his office that there was urgent 
need for someone to fly out to Denver to see Mrs. Beard, who had 
just been located in a hospital out there, the Denver Orthopedic or 
Chiropractic Hospital, the name escapes me at this moment, and I was 
able to catch the next plane and go out and talk with her. 

I had known nothing about Mrs. Beard except what I read in the 
newspapers, and accounts of a memorandum of an alleged conversa- 
tion with Mr. Mitchell, there had been columns by Jack Anderson, 
and so forth. This is the first time her name had been raised in the 
White House. 

I indicated to Mr. Colson that of course I was at the disposal of the 
White House for whatever purpose they desired. 

He then brought into his office a White House aide named Wallace 
Johnson, who explained to me that they had been trying without 
much luck to try to determine the validity of a memorandum Mrs. 
Beard was alleged to have written to an official of her company, I 
■believe, that there were conflicting reports that the FBI had made a 
technical examination of the document in question ; that Mrs. Beard 
was alleged to have said certain things about the validity, or authen- 
ticity of the memorandum. 

Then to compound their difficulties Mrs. Beard had dropped out of 
sight without any explanation, her employers, ITT, had not been able 
to locate her, they could not understand her conduct, they had finally 
surfaced this sanitarium in Denver, they thought through her daugh- 
ter, Elaine Beard, they could authenticate an interviewer to go out 
and ask certain questions of her, to wit: had she in fact been the 
authoress of the memorandum in question, (b), why had she behaved 
•as she had, severed her roots in Washington, disappeared for a period 
of time and emerged in Denver, Colo., under intensive care. 

Do you want me to proceed, sir ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hunt. I was briefed by Mr. Johnson on these points, somebody 
checked plane schedules and determined I could be in Denver at, let 
me say 9 o’clock Denver time that night if I left Dulles at a certain 
hour. 

In the meantime, I was told I should go home and pack, I should 
use physical disguise, that arrangements would be made for me to 
meet with Mrs. Beard’s daughter, Elaine Beard, at that time an em- 
ployee of some aspect of the Republican campaign, or the Republican 
campaign committee. 

I packed, put on physical disguise, drove back downtown, met Miss 
Beard and a companion near the Lincoln — near tho Washington 
Monument, gave her the name I was using, explained to her the pur- 
pose of my visit. She said she could caU her mother’s physician and 
.-accredit me to the physician and to her mother through the physician. 
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I indicated the plane I expected to take from Dulles, indicated I 
would be arriving in Denver at such-and-such time that night and 
would go immediately to die hospital from the airport. 

Mr. Nedzi. Whom did you represent yourself to be in talking to her ? 

Mr. Hunt. I just said she could refer me to her mother as being 
named Edward Warren. 

Mr. Nedzi. What kind of representation was made to the other ? 

Mr. Hunt. That I represented — this is hearsay, sir. I don’t know 
what she said to her mother. She told me at the onset of our initial 
conversation that she had been given to understand that I represented 
reputable people in the administration who wanted to be helpful to 
her mother. She asked me no question more specific than that. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the purpose of the disguise ? 

Mr. Hunt. I assume so I could not be physically identified at a later 
time as having been a member of the White House staff. 

Mr. Nedzi. What other items did you request from the CIA, Mr. 
Hunt? 

Mr. Hunt. After Mr. Liddy’s — after Liddy’s and my trip to Cali- 
fornia, we found that paying by cash produced raised eyebrows at 
hotels. When we registered at the Beverly Hilton, for example, we- 
were asked for credit cards. We did not have credit cards to produce. 
It was very difficult to rent cars simply using cash. We had a number 
of experiences along these lines. 

We realized we would need backstopping in depth. Accordingly,, 
there came a time when I asked the Central Intelligence Agency to- 
provide us with two things — credit cards, which were authentic but 
sterile, and at the same time a sterile telephone which would at least 
in my case ring in New York, since the documentation that had been 
provided to me provided for an address on, I believe, West 73d Street. 
This is a very elementary type of CIA facility. 

Mr. Nedzi. What were you doing which would require that ? 

Mr. Hunt. Well, sir, we were contemplating an entry operation 
into Dr. Fielding’s office. We wanted to be able to go out for that 
operation as well backstopped as possible. 

Mr. Nedzi. You were not planning on participating in it yourself?' 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. But I had to be there. I was the planner. 

Mr. Nedzi. All right. 

Mr. Hunt. You see, the target people — that is to say, the agents- 
who were cooperating with me — did not know the name of the in- 
dividual until, really, a few minutes before they went in. 

Mr. Nedzi. Go ahead, sir. What else was there that you requested ? 

Mr. Hunt. This quasi-sterile phone that we had in room 16 was not 
a sterile phone, as I had hoped. It was simply a telephone that the 
White House communications facility had put in, and the billing was 
to Miss Chenow’s number. I at one time had asked the services of a 
CIA secretary who was fully familiar with the handling, maintenance, 
storage, passage of highly classified documents, which Miss Chenow 
was not. And 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you authorized to hire somebody for that purpose ?' 
Or did you expect her to stay on the CIA payroll while she worked’ 
for me ? 
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Mr. Hunt. I assumed she would be seconded by the CIA to the 
White House and an interagency arrangement would be made. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you aware of any other arrangements of that sort 
by the Agency ? 

' Mr. Hunt. In the instant case, Mr. Chairman, that was not done. I 
assumed that CIA representatives at the White House, that those were 
seconded to the National Security Council, and the like, some sort of 
interagency arrangement is made for their file. 

I am not acquainted or familiar with the mechanics of that trans- 
action. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. May I ask one question! 

Mr. Nedzi. Surely. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. The newspaper reported you and General Cush- 
man had been friends for many years. Is that correct? 

Mr. Hunt. I would say that is an overstatement, sir. In the early 
1950’s, then Colonel Cushman and I found ourselves sharing an office 
at the Central Intelligence Agency. I was then detailed by the Marine 
Corps to a brief tour of the Agency. We were working for the same 
supervisor and got to know each other on a first-name basis. I had 
been a graduate of the Naval Academy and commissioned there — he, 
too. We bad some mutual interests. 

I next saw General Cushman at the beginning of the Bay of Pigs 
affair when he was military aide to the then Vice President, Mr. Nixon. 

I saw him again after my retirement from CIA, at which time I 
attended one or more retirement parties for various dignitaries at the 
•Central Intelligence Agency. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. The Bay of Pigs occurred in the Kennedy ad- 
ministration ? 

Mr. Hunt. That is correct. 

Mr. Bob W ilson. And General, or Colonel Cushman 

Mr. Hunt. The fiasco occurred during the Kennedy administration. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Right. But you first saw him during the planning? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. So Mr. Nixon was knowledgeable about the Bay 
•of Pigs before it occurred ? 

Mr. Hunt. He was the chief architect of it, yes, sir, according to 
General Cushman. 

He used the word “honcho.” He said Mr. Nixon by virtue of his 
position in the National Security Council is the honcho on the Bay 
of Pigs. And he said, “The Vice President does not want anything to 
go wrong ; accordingly, Howard, I want to give you my office and home 
telephone numbers so you can reach me at any time of the night or 
day should any emergency arise in which you feel that high-level inter- 
vention is appropriate.” 

And I did not see General Cushman again until my interview with 
him that I have been describing this morning. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hunt, our record discloses a contradiction, and it 
may be a minor point, but I would like to pin it down as much as I 
can, as to who actually asked for the “safe nouse facilities.” We have 
you quoted as saying, “I wouldn't want to be seen walking out of here. 
1 am sure they have got safe facilities downtown.” 

Mr. Hunt. I 
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Mr. Nedzi. I might tell you, that is a literal transcript of what you 
purportedly said. 

Mr. Hunt. I would not challenge it, sir. That is not asking really 
for “safe house facilities,” as I would — I have seen, for example, a 
newspaper account that I asked for a safe house for myself in Wash- 
ington. That is not the case. But to use a TSD— 

Mr. Nedzi. Let me go back on the statement. “Mr. Hunt: I know 
so many people out here it is just as well I am not seen. If I am going 
to put on a physical disguise it is going to stick. I wouldn't want to 
be seen walking out of here. I am sure they got safe facilities 
downtown. 

“Yes, General Cushman said, they sure as hell did on my last tour 
of duty here.” 

Mr. Hunt. I would certainly concede it, sir. 

I think my difficulty may have been, sir 

Mr. Nedzi. That is accurate^ to your recollection, now? 

Mr. Hunt. I think the previous problem, Mr. Chairman, if I may 
go back for a moment, with regard to “safe house facilities,” there was 
a confusion in my mind between my having made a request, possibly, 
to the Central Intelligence Agency to set up a safe house for the exclu- 
sive use of the Plumbers’ group in Washington, as has once been 
alleged. 

Mr. Nedzi. That was not the intent of my question. 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. I appreciate that now. 

Mr. Nedzi. Have you had any contacts with Mr. Ehrlichman other 
than your July 7 meeting? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. You have never talked to him ? 

Mr. Hunt. At no time, no, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you ever interviewed by Mr. Buchanan ? 

Mr. Hunt. In 1969 Mr. Colson took me through the basement of 
the west wing of the White House. At that time he introduced me 
to Mr. Jeb Stuart M agr uder. I was then an employee of the Central 
Intelligence Agency. We ate at the White House mess. I spent a few 
moments talking about Mr. Magruder, the only time I had ever 
met him. 

I met a Mr. Lynn Nofziger on that occasion. 

Mr. Buchanan I do not recall meeting or having been interviewed 
by, although it is possible if his office is in that particular suite, Mr. 
■Colson may have opened the door, stuck his neck in it and said, “Pat, 
I would like you to meet Howard Hunt.” I don’t believe I ever met 
Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you attend the White House mess frequently during 
your period there ? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. I would say half a dozen times. 

Mr. Nedzi. What were the occasions ? Why were the luncheons set 
up there ? 

Mr. Hunt. Mr. Colson explained to me that he would — that while 
he would like to join me occasionally for lunch, I felt a reciprocal 
obligation to him, obviously, for luncheons, he explained to me that 
he was always on call and that it was literally impossible for him 
to leave the White House at lunchtime long enough to go out and have 
lunch at a private facility where the service might be slow, therefore 
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would I do him the kindness of having lunch with him at the White 
House mess where he would be available. 

Mr. Nedzi. This was perhaps half a dozen times ! 

Mr. Hunt. Over the period of 2 years, right. 

Mr. Nedzi. There was no specific reason for the White House 
luncheon. 

Mr. Hunt. There was on one occasion, or two occasions, I think: 
First when Mr. Colson first broached to me the idea of becoming 
associated with the White House staff. And I believe there was a 
second followup luncheon occasion on which I discussed my avail- 
ability. But I recall no other so-called business purposes. 

Mr. Nedzi. You do not recall any interview by Mr. Buchanan t 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever meet Mr. Haldeman 1 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. You have never met him at all, had nothing to do- 
with him ? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. Never met him. I have never seen him, to go 
further. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was your reporting channel during your employ- 
ment by the White House ? 

Mr. Hunt. I had two. On those assignments given to me by Mr. 
Colson I reported to Mr. Colson. And the assignments evolving from 
the so-called Plumbers’ unit, I — well, of course the supervisor was 
Mr. Krogh, the deputy supervisor was Mr. Young. 

If I had prepared a memorandum, for example, in my third floor 
office, carried it downstairs, and only Mr. Liddy was in the office, I 
would give it to Mr. Liddy and assume it would make its way to Mr. 
Young and/or Mr. Krogh if deemed necessary. But I do not, for 
example, report Plumbers’ matters to Mr. Colson, or vice versa. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever meet with Mr. Dean ? 

Mr. Hunt. Meet with him, sir? I met with Mr. Dean on only one 
occasion, within a week or 2, perhaps 3 weeks of the time I joined the 
White House staff. I was waiting to see Mr. Colson. A young man 
came in, in shirt sleeves, Mr. Colson’s executive secretary leaned over 
to me and said, “That is John Dean. I would like to introduce you.’* 

I knew Mr. Dean by name as the President’s Counsel. 

The lady made the introductions, we had no further discussions, 
he went on in to see Colson, came out, and I then went in to see Colson. 

The next time I saw Mr. Dean was the occasion of the President’s 
departure to Red China. He was lifting off from the south lawn in a 
helicopter, and among the White House staff crowd present was Mr. 
Dean, whom I found quite by chance standing next to me. We com- 
mented that it was a cold blustery day, we certainly wished the 
President well, and those are the only two conversations to my 
knowledge I ever had with John Dean. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you ever tasked by anyone during vonr White 
House employment outside of Mr. Liddy, Mr. Krogh, and Mr. Colson t 

Mr. Hunt. I have no recollection of it, no, sir. 

Well, I have already talked about Dita Beard. That, I would be- 
lieve I could correctly say, I was tasked by Mr. Johnson with per- 
forming that mission. 
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Mr. Bob Wilson. I would like to ask a little more about the Dita 
Beard matter. 

You talked to her ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, in the presence of her physician. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. She was in the hospital ? 

Mr. Hunt. In an intensive care unit, receiving oxygen, and heavily 
sedated. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Did she give you any information of value ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes; under very difficult circumstances. This woman 
was receiving oxygen, under heavy sedation. Her physician stayed, 
oh, 8 or 10 feet away, his eyes constantly on certain gauges, so forth. 
I conducted the interview piecemeal, that is, the physician would say, 
“That is all for now, Mr. Hunt.” 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he say, “Mr. Hunt” ? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. “That is all, sir,” or Mr. Warren,” or whatever 
my name was. We would then let her rest a while. 

He would then drive me to a telephone where I would call Wash- 
ington to r epo rt what transpired up to this point. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. To whom were you reporting ? 

Mr. Hunt. To Mr. Colson. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Were you there just one evening? 

Mr. Hunt. Just one night, yes, sir. I was in Denver one night, and 
saw her one more time the following morning before I returned to 
Washington. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Mr. Chairman, so far we have seen three uses of 
this disguise — when you interviewed DeMott, when you went out to 
Los Angeles, and when you went to Denver. 

Each time you took your disguise and would keep it in your safe? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Were there any other instances when you used 
■ the disguise, other than the three we have mentioned ? 

Mr. Hunt. I have no recollection of any, no, sir. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. It should have been sort of an experience each 
time you wore it, I imagine. 

Mr. Hunt. A disagreeable experience. The wig was very hot, and 
it was a weird-looking thing, any way. 

No, sir, to the best of my recollection I have no — No, sir, to the best 
of my recollection, those are the only times on which I used such 
disguise. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. One other question, Mr. Chairman. 

On another subject, you know James McCord. When did you first 
meet James McCord ? 

Mr. Hunt. I was introduced to him by Mr. Gordon Liddy at a time 
I believe no earlier than late March or early April, mid- April — I can 
not be specific about this— of 1972, last year. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. You did not know him 

[Mr. Bittman and Mr. Hunt conferj 

Mr. Hunt. I did not know him in GfA, no, sir. 

I begy our pardon. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. That is all right. I was trying to see if there had 
been a prior arrangement, and that is the reason the two of you got 
together. 
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• Mr. Hunt. No, sir. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Did he, to your knowledge, participate in the Bay 
of Pigs operation ? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. Not to my knowledge. 

Again, there was compartmentalization. He could have been per- 
forming a security function. He was a desk officer, I was a field officer. 
He spent most of his career in Washington, I spent most of mine 
abroad. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hunt, let us go back now and ask you what the 
responses of the agency were to your various requests. 

In the first instance, obviously, there was no problem, you were 
furnished with the disguise, then the tape recorder and the camera, 
not to you but to Mr. Liddy. 

Mr. Htjnt. The film was developed. 

Mr.. Nedzi. Was there any indication on anybody’s part of concern 
about providing these materials to you ? 

Mr. Hunt. Up to that point, no, sir. 

I would date agency reluctance to continue providing technical sup- 

E ort from the time that our — that the photographs Mr. Liddy and I 
ad taken on the west coast were developed and turned over to us by a 
representative of the Technical Services Division. 

Air. Nedzi. That was on approximately the 26th of August. 

Mr. Hunt. It would have been the same day we returned from Los 
Angeles, because I had called from Los Angeles to ask this technician 
to meet us at the airport to develop the film. He took 35 millimeter film 
that I had shot, using my personal camera for external photographs of 
the area, for the external casing, whereas the internal photographs had 
been taken with the CIA-supplied tobacco pouch camera. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did they furnish you with the prints? 

Mr. Hunt. That afternoon. 

Mr. Nedzi. How did they express concern about furnishing you 
assistance ? 

Mr. Hunt. That came subsequently, sir. As I mentioned before, the 
experience Mr. Liddy and I had had during our preliminary recon- 
naissance at the time we took these photographs indicated to us if we 
were actually going to get into an entry operation we needed better 
backstopping, m depth, that we did not then have. 

It was at that point, I believe, I told one of the technical services 
people, or I may have called Karl Wagner and indicated Mr. Liddy 
and I would both like to have backstopping in depth, that is to say, 
valid credit cards that could be used for hotel bills, to charge Avis and 
Hertz cars for operational purposes; that we would like to have a 
telephone number that could be used for credit check, bank references, 
that sort of thing. These were not forthcoming. 

Should I repeat that, sir? 

Mr. Nedzi. No, that is all right. I heard wha t yo u said. 

Mr. Hunt. I was also informed by Karl Wagner that the CIA 
would not furnish a secretary. He said, “We have some people over 
here that do not like von, Howard. And let me put it this way: that 
we are not going to lielp you any more.” 

Mr. Nedzi. What did you do about that? 

Air. Hi nt. T reported it to Mr. Ivrogh. 

Air. Nedzi. Did he indicate anything was going to be done about it? 
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Mr. Hunt. He indicated that nothing was going to be done about it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Shortly thereafter, 1 take it, the break-in occurred? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. Approval was given and the break-in took 
place — the entry. 

Mr. Nedzi. And you received nothing of worth in the break-in? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. Photographs were taken by the agents who actu- 
ally made the entry of the file cabinets that had been opened by force. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who were the agents who made the entry ? 

Mr. Hunt. Mr. Bernard Barker, Mr. Rolando Martinez, and Mr. 
Felipe DeDiego. 

Mr. Nedzi. There were three men who entered? 

Mr. Hunt. That is right. 

Mr. Nedzi. You and Mr. Liddy were on the outside? 

Mr. Hunt. I was at some distance away — during most of the entry 
operation. Mr. Liddy was hard by in a car providing mobile surveil- 
lance against police, against untoward incidents. We were in touch 
with the team inside by walkie-talkie. 

Mr. Nedzi. These three were the same who entered the Watergate? 

Mr. Hunt. Two of the three were. 

Mr. Nedzi. DeDiego was not in on the Watergate? 

Mr. Hunt. No. He was a potential member of the Watergate team 
but was not used. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were any of these individuals, including yourself and 
Mr. Liddy involved in any other break-in outside of the Watergate 
and the psychiatrist’s office? 

Mr. Hunt. The two Watergate entries and the Ellsberg entry, and 
that was all. 

Mr. Nedzi. Those were the only ones? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Following the break-in in September, have you made any 
other contacts with any other agency ? 

Mr. Hunt. I am sorry, sir, September? 

Mr. Nedzi. September 3. 

Mr. Hunt. Have I had contact with the CIA, or made requests of 
them ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. Yes. 

I have made no requests of the CIA since that time. I have had some 
social contact with old friends from the Agency, but that is all. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you contact the Agency m October 1971 and request 
information on a 1954 French case related to leakage of documents ( 

Mr. Hunt. Yes. Yes, sir, I did. 

What was that month, sir ? 

Mr. Nedzi. October. 

Mr. Hunt. Of 

Mr. Nedzi. 1971. 

Mr. Hunt. 1971. Yes, sir, I did. I did make such a request. 

Mr. Nedzi. How did that request come about ? 

Mr. Hunt. It related to the 

Mr. Nedzi. We will be taking a break in 15 minutes to answer a roll- 
can. 

Mr. Hunt. It related to the Pentagon Papers leaks. I recalled that 
there had been a similar type of scandal, if you will, in France, at 
which time a member of the government had leaked certain compromis- 
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ing documents concerning the French negotiating posture vis-a-vis the 
Viet Minh, toward the end of the French withdrawal from French 
Indochina. 

These had had a critical effect upon the French posture and its 
ability to extricate itself from Indochina. I recall only the vaguest out- 
lines of the case. I remember it was called L’Affaire des Fuites — affair 
of the leaks. 

I called an old friend in CIA who then had the French desk, and 
asked if he could give me background information, dates, names of the 
principals, what evolved, and asked him to send to my White House 
office, which he did, through the CIA office in the White House facility. 

Mr. Nedzi. The contact was made as a member of the White House 
staff? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Upon retirement were you ever given the understanding 
that you may be called upon in the future to provide certain services 
for the Agency ? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. What form did your contact with your former colleagues 
take? 

Mr. Hunt. At what period of time, sir? 

Mr. Nedzi. Following your retirement. 

Mr. Hunt. I saw them very infrequently. I was located downtown, 
I would see them occasionally on Pennsylvania Avenue, walking into 
restaurants or stores. The clandestine life does not engender a great 
many close friendships. The Agency even discouraged sending Christ- 
mas cards among its members. 

I did not pursue former contacts actively. I was very busy with work 
of my own. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you maintain any social contacts with any former 
Agency employees ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes; a previous supervisor of mine and I used to play 
tennis every Sunday morning. His name was [deleted]. We had a 
social relationship, belonged to the same country club and played ten- 
nis on Sunday mornings. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were there any regulations or were there any guidelines 
relative to retired — relative to the conduct of retired employees vis-a- 
vis their former colleagues still members of the Agency? 

Mr. Hunt. None of which I am aware, sir. 

Let me put it this way : There was always a standing regulation — I 
don’t know if that is even the word — one CIA agent or employee does 
not recognize another one in unfamiliar territory. For example, if I 
were to be traveling in Paris with my wife and saw a friend of 30 years 
standing from the Agency walking toward me we would cut each other 
dead. That would, I assume, hold over into civilian life, and I would 
have abided by that. 

That circumstance did not occur. 

Mr. Nedzi. At the time you were hired was there any kind of sug- 

S ;stion that your duties would involve continuing contact with the 
IA? 

Mr. Hunt. At the time I was hired by the CIA ? 

Mr. Nedzi. By the White House. 
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Mr. Hunt. Oh, no, sir. ' 

Mr. Nebzi. We will take a break right how, which should be 10 or 
15 minutes. " ■ 

[At this point a recess was taken.] 

Mr. Nbdzi. Mr. Hunt, before I excused myself to vote we had in- 
quired about the contact with the Agency for the purpose of getting 
material on the 1954 French case. 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. ' 

Mr. Nedjh. What other projects were you working on at approxi- 
mately that time ? 

Mr. Hunt. At the White House ? 

Mr. Nbdzi. Yes. 

Mr. Hunt. They were the Vietnam papers, the overall leak problems 
in the White House, of classified information ; in narcotics intelligence 
activity. 

Also, I don’t know whether it was as early as this — it had lwert sug- 
gested to me by Mr. Charles Colson as a result of any extensive re- 
search into State Department cables covering the period of the early 
involvement in the Vietnam war, up through the time of the assigna- 
tion, that perhaps cables could be reconstructed which would' clearly 

I joint to Washington, the Kennedy administration, as having in effect 
loped far or brought about the assignation of the former Vietnamese 
Premier. 

Mr. Njsini. At the time yon were hired was it the understanding 
that you would be involved in illegal, unlawful 'activities? 

Mr.- Hunt. No, sir. 

Mr. Nbdzi. Did you rebel at all at the suggestion that you do 1 some- 
thing illegal ? 

Mr. Hunt. That I do something illegal? 

Mr. Neuzi. Yea 

Mr. Hunt. Let me sav this: I had spent most of my adult life abroad 
involved in activities that were quite clearly illegal under U.S. law, 
but which -were not only encouraged by our Government abroad, which 
we trained people extensively tor it, paid large sums of money, for 
just the tope of expertise that 1 had acquired and was now asked in 
some small respects to exercise in behalf of the executive branch of 
the Government. 

1 had gone into the Armed Services in 1940s, came out in 1946. I 
spent all of my adult life taking orders from much lower echelons 
than the Whits House. To take a typical example, when Mr. Krogh 
approved an entry operation into Dr. Fielding’s premises in Beverley 
Hills, it would never occur to me to question the appropriateness of 
such order, or authorization. 

When we go further into, for example, the Watergate entry opera- 
tions, I had credible reason to believe the Attorney General of the 
United States had authorized this and other operations while he was 
Attorney General of the United States. 

Mr. Nbdzi. Was this- discussed 2 
Mr. Hunt. What, sir ! 

Mr. Nbdzi. The point you make that this was approved by the 
Attorney General. 

Mr. Hunt. Mr. Liddy told me, yes, sir. 

40 - 081—75 33 
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Mr. Nedzi. That this was approved by the Attorney General? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. That is, the Watergate operation. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Let me go back a moment, if I may, sir. 

When the first suggestion was made, whoever made the suggestion, 
that an entry operation be performed into the premises of Dr. Field- 
ing, I believe it was at that time that I raised the question^ can not 
the FBI procure this type of material, perform this operation. 

Mr. Liddy indicated to me that it could not because during the past 
5 or 6 years under the aegis of J. Edgar Hoover the entry teams that 
at one time flourished, at least operated for the FBI in internal 
matters, had been disbanded, and the men with special expertise had 
been dispatched to the four corners of the United States, and the FBI 
no longer had the professional capability. 

I raised then the question of whether the Secret Service might not 
be the body competent to perform an entry operation. 

Mr. Liddy informed me it was the opinion the White House did 
not have sufficient confidence in the Secret Service in order to com- 
mission them, charter than, to perform so sensitive an operation; 
therefore it fell to us. 

Mr. Nedzi. What about the doctoring of cables? Was that not a 
questionable matter? 

Mr. Hunt. It was questionable, but certainly not illegal, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. We might go and look at some lawbooks, and debate that. 

Mr. Hunt. You would have an advantage of me, Mr. Chairman. I 
am not an attorney. 

Mr. Colson, however, was an attorney, he was my superior, he was 
Special Counsel to the President, and when he suggested that this be 
done I set about to do it, half-heartedly, because I pointed out to him 
that nothing of this sort would stand muster technically unless it was 
a perfect reproduction. I had available a razorblade, a pot of glue, and 
a Xerox machine, certainly insufficient to produce a credible duplicate, 
or even a serious cable that would be accepted. • 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you develop any expertise along these lines while 
in the Agency? 

< Mr. Hunt. Not technical expertise. I certainly developed the exper- 
tise of forging cables, letters, that sort of thing. Misinformation opera- 
tion, yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. As far as the information was concerned, but not the 
actual manipulation of the document ? 

Mr. Hunt. Oh, no. That is what I meant by “technical.” Deter- 
mining the text of such a thing was my field. 

Mr. Nedzi. What were you doing with respect to the overall leaks? 
You mentioned that that in addition to the Pentagon Papers was one 
of your general areas of concern at that time. 

Mr. Hunt. Yes. sir. If a leak initially were determined to have 
occurred in the Department of State the State Department Security 
Officer would be advised. 

I think there ha? been subsequent testimony, or I have read, circui- 
tously at least, to the effect that CIA polvgraph personnel conducted 
polygraph interviews with selected State Department people who were 
under suspicion of one sort or another. 
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Mr." Nate. Howwould you be aware that a leak had occurred in a 
given agency ? 

Mr. Hunt. By comparison of documents. On the SALT talks, for 
example, there were only a limited number of copies. It was known, 
for example, in the case of one leak that an individual who — and I can 
not recall names at this point, sir, but I am giving you an example — 
an individual, a rather relatively junior advisor on SALT matters, 
was a friend of a correspondent, and that correspondent produced for 
his journal practically replicas of the classified documents. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you recall the correspondent? 

Mr. Hunt. William Beecher. I do not recall the name of the State 
Department individual. 

In that case the State Department Security Officer, or whoever was 
going to handle the affair, would call in the individual and interview 
him, either 

Mr. Nedzi. Was it you who brought this to the attention of the State 
Department ? 

Mr. Hunt. Oh, no, sir. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who did? 

Mr. Hunt. We would meet occasionally on these things. If I hap- 

K ned to be in room 16 and David Young came in saying “There has 
en another leak in the paper today. Read page 15 of the New York 
Times. It looks as if it came from the Department of Defense,” some- 
one wbuld call Buzhardt or someone in the Department of Defense, and 
there would be a conversation about it, that is, who was likely the 
person responsible, how should we handle it. 

That is the sort of thing I was involved in. 

Mr. Nedzi. You were hardly more than a clipping service, then. It 
just seems to me somebody in the Defense Department should have 
been aware there was a leak. They have people who read the papers. 
I am trying to figure out in my own mind just what you were doing 
that was of use, at this point. 

Mr. Hunt. I suppose a qualitative assessment would have to be 
levied by my superior. Mr. Colson. 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you think of any contribution that was made in this 
regard? 

Mr. Hunt. I made one very early contribution, I believe. This was 
at a time when the FBI representative at one of our leaks meetings 
said the FBI would not interview personnel of other agencies bv polv- 
graph, and I suggested that CIA had perhaps the finest operators in 
the world, and why not employ them. And I believe that suggestion 
was acted upon in due course. 

I believe it was criticized subsequently. 

Nevertheless, that is a contribution I made because of mv particular 
knowledge. 

Mr. Nedzi. Rut with respect to the day-to-day operation on the leaks, 
what was your organization or group doing? 

Mr. Hunt. We were encouraging the Departments directly involved 
to pursue matters vigorously. We were acting — I don’t want to bring 
myself into this in an overblown fashion. But if it was noticed, for 
example, that the suspect individual at stake was still on duty in a 
sensitive post, then a memorandum would be passed along up the l ; ne 
to the White House notifying someone superior to Mr. Krogh that th's 
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individual still had not been dealt with and that he certainly Should 
be gotten out of that sensitive position without any loss of speed. . 

Mr. Nedzi. Was it your responsibility to determine whether in fact 
that individual was the individual involved? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. These were — it was not a personal responsibility. 
These were consensus decisions, if you will, or recommendations. 

There was a vast reluctance on the part of the bureaucracy of the 
executive Agencies — I would cite the Department of Defense, the 
Department of State — to deal with their own internal problems, with- 
out pressure from the execut i ve branch. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you involved in exerting that pressure, personally, 
at all? 

Mr. Hunt. No. sir, I was not. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who was? 

Mr. Hunt. T think Mr. Malek. 

Mr. Nedzi. Anyone else? 

Mr. Hunt. Not to my personal knowledge, no. 

Mr. Nedzi. "What was Mr. Malek’S relationship to the Plumbers’ 
unit ? 

Mr. Hunt. I saw memorandums addressed to Mr. Malek from Mr. 
Young, or Mr. Krogh. suggesting a certain line of action be taken. 

In case of one State Department employee, for example, it was sug- 
gested Mr. Malek either call or visit the Secretary of State and de- 
mand a resolution of this particular problem. I never met Mr. Malek 
myself. 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you recall what yon were doing with respect to 
narcotics at that time? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes. I was in touch with Colonel Conein at this time, 
whom I had interviewed with regard to the demise of Premier Diem. 

Also, by virtue of his many years in Indochina — he and I were in the 
Far East together, as .068 Officers He spoke native French, had been 
a member of the Foreign Legion, had made his CIA career in. Vietnam, 
and was now retired. 

T was discussing with him and another member of the Narcotics 
Control Chit in the White House, Mr. Walter Minnich( *). methods 
of stopping the flow of narcotics from the regional warlords, as it 
were, of Vietnam into the channels of international drug traffic. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the thrust of Conein’s report to you? 

Mr. Hunt. Tt was ambiguous. It was that he 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you find it useful at all * 

Mr. Hunt. Taken in context, with the lacunae I found in the De- 
partment of State chronological cable files, I found he had considerable 
interest, it was stimulated. 

T am not quite sure of the sequence of events. But just prior to the 
coup that was actively encouraged by the U.S. Government against 
Premier Diem evidently a covert inquiry was made to the Embassy by 
Conein, and the thrust of that was whether or not Colonel Diem and his 
brother could receive sanctuary, safe haven, in either the Embassy or 
the United States. 

There is some substantiation for this in the cable traffic that still 
exists in the chronological files of the Department of State. 

Colonel Conein, however, told me that there had been a st&nddown 
order on all American aircraft flying out of Saigon, which in effect 
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wenld have trapped and imprisoned Diem altd his brothers in Saigon, 
and in fact did. There was a plane at the airport which could have 
easily taken them oat of the area where their lives were threatened. 

Again, in the cable traffic of the Department of State I found such 
a standdown order had .been given. 

Tiiere was a large aircraft capable of flying at least to Taiwan or 
some fairly neutral area where these men could have been given safe 
haven. After all, these people had been loyal allies to the United States 
for a good many years. Yet when I went back further into the State 
Department files I could find nothing that had ordered Ambassador 
Lodge specifically to deny them safe haven. 

These were the areas we were trying to piece together. So when I 
went to Mr. Colson finally with, in effect, a rather patchwork pattern 
it was then he said to me, “I think you can do better than that,” or 
words to that effect. “Can’t you make something better out of this?” 

And it was then I set about to produce cables that, had they been 
technically acceptable cables, would have seemed to have provided the 
answer to the assignation of the brothers. 

Mr. Nedzi. How did that phase terminate? 

Mr. Hunt. It terminated in this fashion, sir: I produced for Mr. 
Colson two cables whose text I was satisfied with. They were simulacre 
of cables that might well have been sent from Washington. However, 1 
knew certainly the merest technical examination under even a high- 
powered reading glass would reveal that different typefaces had been 
used, and so forth. 

I told Mr. Colson this. He said to keep the material in my White 
House safe. 

In due course I got a call from William Lambert, a reporter for 
Life, and was authorized by Colson to show him this and other cables. 
Mr. Lambert was quite delighted to see these cables, but wanted Xe- 
roxed copies of them to take to his editors ; and of course that could 
not be done, because the fraud would have been very quickly dis- 
covered. 

However, he was authorized by Mr. Colson indirectly, by me di- 
rectly, that is, he was authorized by Mr. Colson through me, although 
he did not know it was Mr. Colson who was making the authoriza- 
tion. that he could make copies in longhand of the contents of the 
cables, which he did. 

He pressed for a number of weeks for access to these cables. I think 
he called Colson’s office a number of times, called me and visited me 
a number of times when he was in Washington, for copies of the cables. 
And I said it was impossible, and eventually the affair just died away. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the time period involved ? 

Mr. Hunt. I would say, sir, from perhaps late or mid-September 
1971 through February or March 1972 that all of this was going on, 
that is, my creation of the cables, Lambert’s interest, his frustra- 
tion at not being able to get copies he could photograph for his maga- 
zine, so forth. 

Mr. Xedzi. Were there any other projects you were working on 
within this time frame? 

Mr. Hunt. Of course I became associated with Mr. Liddy after 
he left the White House proper. 
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Counsel has suggested — I should have mentioned earlier — I was at 
this time only working part time for the White House. I could only 
handle a limited number of things. My timesheets would reflect I put 
in Saturdays, Sundays, evenings after 5 o’clock or 6 o’clock. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were any other projects of any moment discussed during 
this time period! Did you travel at all! 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. My travel was mostly in connection with the 
Republican Convention, but that was again at the time that I moved 
more or less out of 16 and into this new project that the Attorney 
General was heading. 

Mr. Nedzi. When was that transition! 

Mr. Hunt. It was first discussed with me by Mr. Liddy in, I be- 
lieve December 1971. I ceased billing the White House for services 
of any sort after the 29th of March 1972. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was it your understanding that the so-called Plumb- 
ers’ group was just going to be disbanded ! 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. They still had Bud Krogh, David Young; as 
far as I knew they had other personnel they could pick up. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know who the other personnel were! 

Mr. Hunt. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was Malek part of it, do you know! 

Mr. Hunt. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. You don’t know, or he wasn’t! 

Mr. Hunt. I assume from Mr. Malek’s very elevated position in the 
administration that he would not have been a member of the Plumb- 
ers’ group, sir. That is inferential on my part. 

Mr. Nedzi. What happened in December 1971, then, which sug- 
gested to you that transition was taking place! 

Mr. Hunt. When Mr. Liddy approached me one afternoon and 
indicated he had just had an interview with John Dean, who was at 
that time Counsel to the President, he indicated to me Mr. Dean has 
told him that a massive intelligence collection effort was about to be 
made, or was contemplated for the ensuing year ; that the Attorney 
General was in charge of it — he did not say the “Attorney General, 
he said the “A.G.” was in charge of it. 

He said: “A preliminary discussion has been made. Mr. Dean has 
discussed it with Mr. Mitchell, and Mr. Mitchell wants me to head 
it up. Would you be interested in being associated with it!” 

I said. “Certainly.” 

ITe said, “I have also heard from Mr. Dean that they have a fund 
of half a million dollars for openers. That ought to go a long way 
toward setting up a viable organization.” ' 

He said, “This will have to be checked out with Mr. Krogh,” who 
was Mr. Liddy’s superior. 

He said, “I understand this will be done in a matter of days.” 

Apparently when that formality was taken care of, Mr. Liddy began 
the process of withdrawing from the White House staff proper and 
moving over into the Committee for the Re-Election of the Presi- 
dent, where, as he told me, he was to hold down two jobs — first, the 
covert job, as it were, that of General Counsel to the Committee for 
the Re-Election of the President; and the second, but more important, 
job, heading up the Intelligence and Counterintelligence effort for the 
administration during the preelection period in the United States. 
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Mr. Nedzi. How were you to be involved in that? 

Mr. Hunt. I was to be involved as an assistant to him in this 
activity. 

Mr. Nedzi. At what remuneration? 

Mr. Hunt. At no remuneration. No remuneration was specified. 

Mr. Nedzi. You indicated to him at that time that you were agree* 
able to make this switch? 

Mr. Hunt. I indicated to him, as I recall, that if all worked out 
well I would indeed be willing to make such a switch. 

As for remuneration, I said I would like to have at least replacement 
income for whatever days I am unable to work either here at the White 
House or at the Mullen Co., and he said “That is no problem.” 

Then we set about devising a budget. He indicated the areas he told 
me the Attorney General was interested in. 

Mr. Nedzi. What were they? 

Mr. Hunt. There was a rather large area of electronic surveillance 
that, accounted for a huge portion of the budget. 

There were support areas — travel, procurement of items, the like, 
rent of hotel rooms, the hiring — at that time we thought San Diego 
was going to be the site of the Republican Convention — the hiring or 
facilitating of the presence, as sort of an interposing group, of a large 
number of Bay of Pigs veterans who were located in tne southern 
California area; some photography missions were contemplated. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who was assigned the responsibility of recruitment? 

Mr. Hunt. Of what, sir? 

Mr. Nedzi. Responsibility of recruiting. 

Mr. Hunt. At that juncture nobody was assigned anything, until 
we had a final budget. A lot of things were chopped from the budget. 

As it eventuated, Mr. Barker did some recruiting work in the Miami 
area, because by then it was dear the Republican Convention would 
not be held in San Diego. 

Mr. Barker would have been the individual most closely linked with 
the assembly of the Bay of Pigs veterans, to whom I would have 
entrusted that task. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was chopped from the plans? 

Mr. Hunt. It is very difficult for me to be precise about this, Mr. 
Chairman. Let me describe, if I may, the process by which the budget 
was drawn up, and a sort of TO was developed. 

Mr. Liddy would say, “The Attorney General is particularly inter- 
ested in electronics survillance. To do a job for that we will need a 
plane for aerial intercept. A plane costs, say, $250,000,” something like 
that. So that is electronics ; “for buses to get brigade people to help 
out at the San Diego Convention we have to figure on $25 a day for 
replacement income for them, plus costs of so much, we will want 400 
or 500 of these men, this is a figure.” 

Mr. Nedzi. What would they be doing ? 

Mr. Hunt. When Mr. Liddy and I had gone out to survey the San 
Diego Convention site we, as did other members of the Committee 
for Re-Election of the President, and the White House Staff after — 
at that time they were practioally indistinguishable ; Mr. Malek has a 
White House past. Mr. Magruder, Mr. Lidcly has a White House past, 
even though we were at CREEP. 
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It was a situation Where you did not know really where one 
ibdividual was. 

These surveys of the San Diego site had been made both by White 
House personnel and people officially assigned to the staff of CHEEP. 

Mr. Liddy and tnyself felt that the isolation of the convention head- 
quarters made it absolutely indefensible unless the administration de- 
cided to ring it with bayonets a la Kent State, and nobody wanted any- 
thitog like that to oocur at this time. 

It was a lousy choiot of a convention site. We are already in posses- 
sion of brochures, underground newspapers, in which radical plans 
for disruption, if not the destruction of the convention had been 
widely circulated, in the most violent terms. We anticipated attend- 
ance by west coast radicals with upwards of 200,000, say a top of 
250,000 or 300,000. Anything short of the National Guard around this 
area would have been hopeless. 

The administration at that time seemed bent upon San Diego as 
a convention site. Liddy suggested perhaps we could get civilian 
, assistance from well-disposed west coast Cuban- Americans from the 
Bay of Pigs. That is an area I said I would look into 

Mr. Nedzi. You actually expected to recruit 400 of them ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir, including sons, relatives, so forth. I don’t think 
that was an overoptimistic estimate. 

Mr. Nbdzl Is there any estimate as to how many there are actually ? 

Mr. Hunt. The printouts from the brigade headquarters in Miami. 
They were at one time in my safe in the White House. I don’t 
know 

Mr. Nedzi. How did you get those printouts ? 

Mr. Hunt. I just asked them. 

Mr. Nedzi. Asked who? 

Mr. Hunt. Asked Mr. Barker to approach the head of the veterans 
association 

Mr. Nedzi. Oh, the veterans association in Miami ? 

Mr. Hunt. In Miami, yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you do any traveling during this time ? 

Mr. Hunt. Quite a bit, yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. To where ? 

Mr. Hunt. We traveled — let me go back a moment : Mr. Liddy indi- 
cated soon after he had had his initial — again, this is hearsay — Ms 
alleged initial meeting, with Messrs. Dean, Mitchell and Magruder, 
that until a final budget was approved funds would be made avail- 
able for developmental purposes and not charged against any eventual 
budget approved by the Attorney General. 

So we aid have’money to go to San Diego, for example, to make 
an on-the-spot appraisal. 

Mr. Nedzi. By “approved by the Attorney General,” you mean tM9 
was considered a Government operation, or a Committee To Re-Elect 
the President operation? 

Mr. Hunt, lit was very difficult to distinguish at that point, Mr. 
Chairman, I say in all deference. When the Attorney General’s name 
was invoked to me hy Mr. Liddy, who referred to him as the “A.G.,” 
“The A.G. said there will be funds for this,” at a time when the 
Attorney General is occupying his position in the Department of 
Justice, I am assuming for all intents and purposes this is an official 
activity. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Does it appear to you to be a proper expenditure of 
Government funds, to proteot a pirty campaign site! 

Mr. Hunt. I would not argue that point, Bir, simply from my own 
un familiarity. 

1 took part in a number of protective activities when our Presidents 
and Vice Presidents traveled abroad, and I know we went to the most 
extreme measures for crowd-control — bribery of police — to assure safe 
conduct for our high officials wherever they went. 

To me, it was not a matter that troubled me. And I had read the 
inflammatory literature day after day being put out by the counter-' 
government, SDA, New Left, Weathermen, so on. * 

Mr. Nedzi. When were you placed on the payroll of the Committee 
To Re-Elect the President? 

Mr. Hunt. I never was. 

Mr. Nedzi. And you ceased being paid by the White House in 
March, did you say? 

Mr. Hunt. I ceased billing the White House for Seiwices by the end 
of March, yes, sir. • 

Mr. Nedzi. Who was paying you from March ? 

Mr. Hunt. I was being paid by Mullen and Co. for the days I 
worked there, and when I would travel with Mr. Liddy I would 
expect — I would get from him an equivalent amount of money for what 
I would have lost had I been working at the White House that day. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Liddy was not paying you out of his pocket, was he ? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. He was paying me from developmental funds 
that I mentioned earlier. 

Mr. Nedzi. Where did the developmental funds come from ? 

Mr. Hunt. I don’t know, sir. He told me until the budget was ap- 
proved by the Attorney General there would be developmental funds 
available. That is all I knew. 

The money he gave me for plane tickets, for hotel rooms, $100 for a 
day I spent at his disposal, these were developmental funds. I did not 
inquire. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you assume they were governmental funds? 

Mr. Hunt. I would go back, sir, to the Ellsberg entry and the funds 
for that, to explain my view of the later funds, if I may. 

Mr. Nedzi. Certainly. 

Mr. Hunt. On the afternoon that we left for California to effect the 
entry on the Ellsberg premises, Mr. Liddy was given an envelope by 
Mr. Krogh which I later determined contained cash funds to cover the 
expenses of the undertaking. I assumed that the funds Mr. Liddy was 
referring to as “developmental funds” came to him via the same 
channel ; whatever that might be. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did you think it was, Mr. Hunt? Or did you not 
think? 

Mr. Hunt. I did not really think, sir, because I have dealt with 
confidential funds, unvouchered funds, as a courier, paymaster, if you 
will, for 20 years of my life— going back to the OSS, 28 years. Con- 
fidential funds have been a way of life for me most of my adult life. 

There are a number of possibilities. CIA has unvouchered funds. 
At one time I assumed, and might well be wrong, that the White 
House itself, if you will, the Office of the President, has a confidential 
fund. 

Mr. Nedzi. Governmental fund? 
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Mr. Hunt. I have always assumed so. I assumed this over the years. 
I think the biographies of various Presidents I have read have men- 
tioned special tunas the President was authorized to distribute. 

It was not a subject I dwelt on, because it was not a- subject that 
bothered me. There were funds available, they were clean funds-r — 

Mr. Nedzi. You assumed that? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. I assumed it by virtue of years, my years, in the 
clandestine services. 

Mr. Nedzi. Your total income, then, from these operations was ap- 
proximately what it was serving as a consultant to the White House. 
Is that fair statement? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. When was 

Mr. Hunt. In addition to expenses, sir, of course. 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

When was the matter of the Watergate entry first raised with you ? 

Mr. Hunt. I would like to be as specific as I can about this, because 
there has been a great deal of testimony about this. 

To the best of my recollection the Watergate was not a specific target 
in the early stages of planning for the Gemstone operation. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did the planning first begin ? What are the early 
stages? 

Mr. Hunt. I would say December 1971. 

Mr. Mitchell, 1 was told, wanted an electronic capability. Nobody 
knew what that would be at that time. I do not believe it was until 
late March, or possibly early April, that I became aware — and this is 
at about the time Mr. McCord was introduced to me by Mr. Liddy — 
that the Democratic National Committee was to be a target. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were any other targets mentioned prior to this time ? 

Mr. Hunt. There was the target of Senator George McGovern’s 
office, ves, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Any other ? 

Mr. Hunt. The suite in the Fountainbleau, either of Mr. O’Brien or 
Senator McGovern, I cannot remember which. It just never happened, 
we never got even to the planning stage on that. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was any discussion had regarding the use of the FBI for 
electronics surveillance? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. I never raised the question, because I had raised 
the question some months earlier regarding the utility of the FBI and 
the Secret Service in the clandestine operations which in the end Mr. 
Liddy and I conducted on behalf of the administration. I never raised 
the question. 

Electronic surveillance, again, was something on Mr. Liddy's side 

Let me explain what I was charged with doing, if I may, sir. I was 
charged with forming an entry team. That entry team was to be 
charged principally with the photography of documents. 

Mr. Nedzi. Just a general entry team ? 

Mr. Hunt. A general entry team. 

Mr. Nedzi. To be on call for any assignment it might be given? 

Mr. Hunt. That is right. The team had demonstrated its ability in 
Los Angeles. That was certainly a clean operation. Although it failed 
to produce, it was not the fault of the team itself. These men worked 
well together. 
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The photography was to be its main occupation. 

Now, by the time that Sir. McCord appeared on the scene, I under- 
stood from Mr. Liddy that he was to be the hitchhiker. In short, the 
entry team would go into a target where photography was the prime 
consideration, and at the same time if this target was one which Mr. 
Liddy’s principals — which is how he usually referred to them — deemed 
one lngh on their priority list for electronic installation, Mr. McCord 
would go along with the team simply for the purpose of entry and 
convenience. That is, my men would open the door, go in and busy 
themselves with photography, Mr. McCord would go about his busi- 
ness elsewhere. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did Mr. Liddy mean when he referred to his prin- 
cipals ? Whom did you assume he meant ? 

Mr. Hunt. After he initially told me the Attorney General, Mr. 
Dean and Mr. Magruder were the ones with whom he was holding dis- 
cussions on budget approvals, so forth — of course, on the telephone 
and in my office at Mullen and Company, where we frequently met, 
we did not say Dean, Magruder, Mitchell. We said principals, your 
principals. 

for the purpose of clarification, I will say I never met Mr. Mitchell 
in my life. I have only hearsay information connecting him with the 
operation. To me it was credible, entirely credible. 

Mr. Nedzi. There were no other targets that were discussed, other 
than those to which you have already testified here ? 

Mr. Hunt. For electronic surveillance, sir? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes, or photography. 

Mr. Hunt. If we had gotten into McGovern’s headquarters, we cer- 
tainly would have photographed them, too. But, as you probably 
know, that mission never came about. I believe — Well 

Mr. Nedzi. The planning for the Watergate break-in took place'in 
earnest in March or April 1972? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, I would say so. February or March. I cannot recall 
when the budget was finalized. But I think that was Liddy’s third go- 
round. The initial budget of just under half a million dollars was cut 
to a figure that he indicated to me was roughly $235,000 or $245,000, 
something like that, and that the biggest chunk had been taken out of 
the electronic part of the operation spectrum. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you charged with recruiting any personnel for this 
purpose ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes; but of course T had most of them available already. 

Mr. Nedzi. How many people did you hire ? 

Mr. Hunt. Well, I hired — I secured the continuing cooperation of 
Mr. Barker, Mr. Martinez, Mr. DeDiego; Mr. Gonzales, who was the 
lock-and-kev man. as we say, of the entry team; Mr. Barker I know 
made some preliminary explorations in the Miami area to determine 
what friends we might have of Cuban extraction, in the principal 
hotels on the beach. 

I had also, prior to this time, through the good offices of Mr. Robert 
Bennett, acquired an agent whom I first infiltrated into the camo, the 
headquarters, of Senator Edmund Muskie. 

■ Mr. Nedzi. Who was that? 

Mr. Hunt. Thomas Gregory. 
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And subsequently be tmnaferred over to Sea*torMcG©TerAV head- 
quarters as a volunteer. He was not-— he was an agent who reported 
•directly to me. r 

I received reports from another agent as a convenience. He was not 
reporting to sue, and I simply passed along photographs. 

Segretti is another individual whom £ did not hire or pay bnt who 
^s a matter of convenience and accommodation I maintained contact 
with from time to time. 

Mr. Nedbi. What was the reason for the considerable reliance on 
Cubans ? 

Mr. Hunt. Well, I had tried a couple of Americans, earlv on, and 
found them very uninterested. 

Mr. Nedzi. "Who were they ? 

Mr. Hunt. One was Mr. Jack Bauman, who had' worked with me on 
the Guatemala project, who is now retired. 

Mr. N seal. What did you have him do? 

Mr. Hunt. Oh, I approached him. I explained we would need some 
security type of things done during the next 6 or 8 months and won- 
dered if he was available. He was avadable. He was obviously reluctant 
to do it. and then he named a price that really put it beyond the pale. 

He came up with the name of another man, a locksmith, whom I 
interviewed. This man was an all around technician, a cameraman, 
locksmith, he could do lots of things we might need for covert opera- 
tions. That man had just bought a new motor boat, and he did not 
want to become involved. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was his name ? Was it [deleted] ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. [Deleted.] 

Mr. Barker had haa a very friendly relationship in Cuba with a 
retired CIA agent named [deleted], [deleted] had during the Cuban 
operation been my inside man in the Embassy when I wag outside in 
Mexico operating as part of the Cuban task force. 

Mr. Barker said, “Isn’t it great [deleted] is retired? Mavbe he could 
help us out.” 

T said. “Why don’t you talk to him ?” 

He talked to [deleted] — I believe he paid his way from the west 
coast to Florida. I don’t know what exchange took place between them, 
hut [deleted] said he would like to call me at a certain time, we 
arranged the call, I was in Washington and he was in Florida, and he 
indicated that he was not interested. 

So there we had three Americans in a row, all ex-CIA personnel, 
who were for one reason or another not interested. 

On the other hand, we had my entry team from the Ellsb«rg opera- 
tion who felt they owed a very large debt to the United States because 
of the support we gave to the Cuban people for the Bay of Pigs opera- 
tion and the untold millions we spent in ransoming the brigade, for the 
millions we were still paying to support the families of the survivors 
of the brigade and of those killed, maimed, and wounded there ; and 
they felt this was an opportunity for them to come forward and do 
something, as they have told me," to help repay that debt in a tangi- 
ble way. 

There was no difficulty in getting Cubans, there was a great deal 
of difficulty in getting Americans. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ask the Agency for referrals ? 
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• Mr. Hunt. Yes, on occasion. I cannot recall whether [deleted] came 
to me through the Agency or through Jack Bauman. It could have been 
either way. • 

Mr. Nedzi. On June 17 the break-in actually occurred at the Water- 
gate, and you at that time were in the Watergate Hotel which adjoins 
the office building? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have any active role in the bteak-in at that 
particular time? 

Mr. Hunt. Let me say, to go back to the first operation, to explain — 
the successful entry, to explain^ 

Mr. Nedzi. You should go back to about May 80. 

Mr. Hunt, [continuing]. To make the contrast, if I may. 

The initial casings of DNC headquarters had been made jointly by 
Mr. McCord and I. He told me shortly after we were introduced by 
Mr. Liddy that he had access to the Watergate complex by virtue of 
the work he did for the Attorney General, who maintained an apart- 
ment in the Watergate Hotel, or condominum. Mr. McCord indicated 
to me he was known as an employee of Mr. Mitchell’s, as a security em- 
ployee of Mitchell's, consequently he was able to go where he chose 
within the Watergate complex. 

There came a time within a few days of our having been introduced 
by Mr. Liddy that I became aware that the Watergate complex, the 
DNC, was going to be a target both for photography and for elec- 
tronics surveillance. 

Mr. Nedzi. How dnl you become aware of that ( 

Mr. Hunt. Sir? 


Mr. Nedzi. How did you become aware of that. 

Mr. Hunt. Through Mr. Liddy. To the best of my recollection he 
told me in advahce “I am going to bring along an electronic technician 
that I have come across that is perfectly OK. 

I said, “How do you know he is OK ?” 

He said, “He is from your old organization, plus that he works for 
the A.G.” 

He came to my office one afternoon after 5 o’clock, at Mulleh. Mr. 
McCord and I had never seen each other, we only ltnew one or two 
people in common ; I think Mr. Bauman was one retiree we both knew. 

We did not play “Whom do you know” very long. Mr. McCord 
was rather taciturn. He wasn't a field man, he was a home office type; 
we had very little to exchange in terms of war stories, if I may put it 
that way. And Liddy said, in effect, “McCord, here, is going to handle 
all the electronics side of things. Now we can go ahead, ana the DNC 
will be the first target.” 

The next night, or within a very short period of time — we — again 

f oing back, Mr. McCord and I went down to the Watergate Office 
balding and gave it what we considered to be a professional casing, 
considered routes of access into it, egress, so forth. 

He said he thought he could get a floor plan of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee through hi9 contacts, and in due course he produced 
such a floor plan — I learned subsequently that Was obtained by nnns 
of a pretext entry — which an employee of Mr. McCord’s, a man un- 
known to me, named Baldwin, had drawn for Mr. McCord. 
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So we conducted the entry. It was a successful entry operation. The 
team went in. There was a preliminary reconnaissance, nobody had 
ever been inside there before. The photographers did their work, they 
reported to me subsequently — I say they did their work, they picked 
up samples of material that were available at random on executive 
desks, photographed those documents. But they told me there were 
several banks of file cabinets and that it looked as though one hell of a 
lot of photography, if you will pardon me, would have to be accom- 
plished in order to fully duplicate the files. 

They said they had finished their work before Mr. McCord had fin- 
ished his; he had been in another part of the Offices where they had 
not been, that eventually he came out, joined them, and they all exited 
successfully. 

I now go to the period of the second operation. 

On or about June 12, I would say, Mr. Liddy approached me in a 
very agitated fashion at my office at Mullen Co., indicating that the 
product of Mr. McCord’s endeavors was unsatisfactory, and coupled 
with that it had been just titillating enough that more was wanted by 
his principals. 

Therefore, the order was that a second entry would have to be made. 
They wanted all of the documents photographed in the files, with 
particular reference to the account books, of the Democratic Commit- 
tee. They wanted, as they had before, any evidences photographed 
that there might be foreign funds flowing into the coffers of the 
Democratic National Committee ; Mr. McCord would go along, as be- 
fore, as an electronics hitchhiker, he had only a few minutes of work 
to do ; that a transmitter or a bug, I never knew which, had been in- 
stalled; in any event, there was a faulty transmission of some sort, 
this would have to be done on a priority basis ; and could I reassemble 
the team from Miami. 

I had talked, I believe, with McCord in the interim at one point — 
I know what the occasion was : He had been given the films that had 
been taken on the first entry — that is, the exposed film cassettes — to 
develop. After a few days, Liddy asked him — again this is hearsay 
from Liddy — where the developed prints were. McCord apparently 
reported to Liddy the photographer he knew was not in the vicinity, 
he was on vacation or something, and Mr. McCord could not get the 
films developed. Therefore, Mr. Liddy asked Mr. McCord to turn the 
films over to me, which Mr. McCord did personally, two cassettes of 
exposed 35-millimeter film. 

At that time, I believe on that occasion, Mr. McCord indicated to 
me that the monitor which he had positioned in a line of sight of the 
DXC headquarters, as I later learned the Howard Johnson Motel, had 
reported to him as far as he could see and could determine Mr. Law- 
rence O’Brien had not been near the Democratic National Committee 
in a matter of days, furthermore a lot of files seemed to be be- 
ing moved out, and the presumption was that their destination was 
Florida, where henceforth at this period the National Committee 
would be reconstituted. 

Therefore I, having possession of this information, however col- 
lateral, repeated it to Mr. Liddy and strongly objected to making a 
second entry attempt. I cited the reasons I just gave you. Mr. Chair- 
man. Mr. tiddy said that he thought there was some justice in that, 
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he would make representations to that effect, as we could always prob- 
ably bring into action, if you will, a team in the Florida area which 
could attack the same target if we in fact were able to determine that 
a target existed ; and I no longer felt that a viable target existed in 
the Watergate. 

However, venr shortly, it may have been that night or the follow- 
ing morning, Mr. Liddy came to me even more agitatedly and said, 
“They insist on going ahead. You have got to bring the boys up.” 

So at that time I either made a quick trip to Miami or called Mr. 
Barker on an urgent basis, and said, “We have got to go in again, but 
this time I want you to get another camera, and buy about fifty 35- 
millimeter cameras, because we are going to have a great deal of 
photography to do.” 

That was done. The team reassembled by prearranged rendezvous, 
the effort was made, it was detected, and the arrests were made. 

Mr. Nedzi. What happened to the film from the first break-in? 

Mr. Hunt. At about the time Mr. McCord turned the films over to 
me, I was going down to Miami on a related matter the nature of 
which I cannot recall. I had called Barker to ask him if he had or 
knew what we call a person of confidence, to print the film. He said 
certainly. He met me at the airport within a day or so, I delivered the 
film cassettes to him, he took me to lunch at a restaurant, within an 
hour or so or 2 hours he came back to me and said the films were all 
set; in fact, he delivered a package of films, said he had had them 
printed on an urgent basis and it cost him $92, or something like that; 
I reimbursed him on the spot, took custody ox the prints. These were 
large blowups of the negative strips, went to Washington either that 
night or the following day, and turned them over to Mr. Liddy. 

Mr. Nedzi. What kind of cameras are used on this? 

Mr. Hunt. On that, Minolta cameras. 

Mr. Nedzi. Just ordinary 35-millimeter cameras? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. With what kind of film ? 

Mr. Hunt. Plus six. 

Mr. Nedzi. What kind of light is used? 

Mr. Hunt. We had very high intensity bulbs. 

Mr. Nedzi. Ordinary flashbulbs, electronic? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir— well, the boys had gone to — Mr. Martinez did 
have some expertise in photography, and he got the kind of bulb- 
holder that clamps to the edge of a table, with a bridge clamp. These 
were very powerful bulbs, about 350 watts each, and provided more 
than ample illumination for the documents that were placed on the 
rug. Ana of course, there was a fixed focal length for the two cameras. 
We never got to use them both in tandem, but the way the rehearsal 
had gone, one man was photographing while another was reloading 
and removing. 

Mr. Nedzi. Weren’t you concerned about being sighted from the 
outside ? Or were drapes drawn, or how was it done ? 

Mr. Hunt. The drapes were drawn. 

Mr. Nbdzi. At the time of the second entry, then, you were in the 
W atergate Hotel ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir, with Mr. Liddy. 

Mr. Nedzi. With Mr. Liddy. 
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When did you .fust become aware that there was a problem with 
the seopnd entry f 

Mr. Hunt, I first became aware at about 11 :3Q that night. It came 
. about in this way : 

Mr. McCord, who had come earlier to unload some of the walkie- 
talkies he had, and to test them, cheek them out, went over to his 
listening post in the Howard Johnson Motel across the street. 

I believe at that time he taped the locks on the basement door that 
we had decided to use to enter, although we did not know that at 
this time, we thought he was simply going across to the Howard John- 
son Motel to make a check of the walkie-talkies to make sure that we 
could maintain contact between the two buildings. 

His surveillant, Mr. Baldwin, whom I did not know at that time, 
reported that the lights were out on the target floor. Mr. McCord 
then came through on the walkie-talkie, to the best of my recollection, 
and said, “All right, I am coming over.” He was a little delayed in 
returning to our hotel room command post, if you will, which was 
room 214, and when he came up, he said, “I had to retape the doors.” 

At this point I shot bolt upright; I said. “What do you mean?” 

And he said, “Well, when I went over to the Howard Johnson, 
to the L.P., T taped the doors; when I came back, I checked them and 
found my tapes had been removed.” 

He said, “However, I saw a large stack of mailsacks right in the 
comer nearby, so,” he said, “I presume the mailman or the janitor 
who was concerned with getting bulk mail out of the office building, 
had made his move at that interval, seen the tape on the lock, and 
simply stripped it off. So,” he said, “I retaped it.” 

At this point I said, "Let’s junk the operation.” And McCord said 
no. no, no. He said, "I am sure it is just the mailman or the trashman. 
There is no problem.” 

Liddy said. “We have got to bull forward with it, they insist on 
this operation.” And with scarcely more than a glance they all filed 
out of the room. 

Mr. Liddy and I went back and sat down, of course turned off the 
light in the L.P.. checked the walkie-talkie that we had, and sat out 
•n the porch, which had a rear view of the DNC headquarters. 

We could see no light, up there, although the men reported after 
a while that they had gained access. We heard that. 

T believe the next warning we had was a qnery from the surveillant 
across the street, Mr. Baldwin. I might as well call him Mr. Baldwin 
from now on. T know now who he was. 

We heard Mr. Baldwin’s voice coming through saying, "Are any 
of vour fellows wearing hippie clothes,” and Mr. Liady and I — Mr. 
Liddy actually had the one walkie-tallne, and he said “Repeat that. 
Over.” 

Baldwin’s voice came through a second time, “Are any of your 
men” — or “people” — “wearing hippie clothes ?” 

It was loud enough that time that I could hear it from another 
part, of the room. We shook our heads in bewilderment and said 
“IToll no.” 

Then Baldwin said. “Well. T see lights going on from above coming 
down in a descending way, I see men with cowboy hats and sweat- 
shirts, long hair. But they have guns in their hands and they seem to 
be heading right for the 6th floor.” 

'He said, “Oh, oh ! The light just went on on the 6th floor.” 
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So-Mr. Liddy and 1 ! were. getting #iis unwelcome information. We 
still could not see any light coming out of the reariof.the Democratic 
National Headquarters Office, but we stayed out on the porch for a 
while'. Mr. Baldwin reported further to the effect that “oh, oh ! I see 
.bur boys,” and then I heard^ a. voice y wjbich was later identified by 
Mr. Barker as being his. saying — this was a pocket walkie-talkie, he 
had it here [indicating shirt pocket]. He spoke into it when his hands 
were going up, he said, “They have got us.” And that was the end of 
that. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did you do then? 

Mr. Hunt. At this point Mr. Lijldy and I closed the blinds to the 
terrace. We gathered up all of the electronic materials we could see, 
everything directly implicating ourselves, packed it in at least two 
suitcases, or attache cases, and exited the hotel. 

Mr. Nedzi. Where did you go to ? 

Mr. Hunt. We went to my car. which was fortuitously parked in 
front of the Watergate Hotel at the time when the “Black Maria” 
was pulling up in front of the office buil dipg. 

I drove Mr. Liddy a few blocks up Virginia Avenue where he had 
parked his Jeep, which was quite identifiable, it was a white Jeep, 
I believe, an unusual looking car, in any case. 

I took James McCord’s electronics briefcase, a black Masonite case, 
I do not remember what Mr. Liddy took with him, but I remember 
I had the rear of my small car pretty well filled, and Mr. Liddy and 
I, of course, kept looking back over our shoulders and seeing an ever- 
expanding area of activity — red lights, flashers, armed police, photog- 
raphers, so forth, all appeared. To us it was a very dismal scene. 

I drove a few blocks more after letting Mr. Liddy out near his 
Jeep, parked my car, crossed the street, walked down the other side 
toward the Howard Johnson Motel. As I drew within range of it I 
used the walkie-talkie Mr. Liddy had returned to me, or had given me, 
in any case, and I said, “Are you still there,” knowing there would be 
only one person listening. And this guy said, “Yes. It is a hell of a 
show. It was such a juvenile thing to see.” 

I said, “Stay where you are. I will be there in a moment.” 

In a matter of 5 minutes or so I went up, knocked on the door, and 
this man I had never seen before opened the door and let me in. He 
had some binoculars and was quite obviously enthralled by this scene 
of people being led out of the Watergate, more and more police 
arriving. 

He encouraged me to lie down on my belly on the balcony and join 
him in watching what was going on across the street. I thought this 
was a very unrealistic reaction to what was going on, and I said to 
him, “For God’s sake, get out of here.” 

And he said, “Well, I have got all of this stuff to load.” 

I had still never seen any of the electronic equipment in the 
apartment. 

I said, “Whatever you have got to load,” I said, “load and get go- 
ing.” And I gave him a walkie-talkie at this point. I said, “Add this 
to it” 

I said — we both knew McCord had a van he had purchased with 
some of Liddy’s money, garaged in the basement of the Howard 
Johnson Hotel. I said, “Load the van and get out of town.” 

He said, “Where shall I go ?” 
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I said, “I don’t care where yon go, but go far and go fast.” 

He said, “Shall I take the van to Mr. McCord’s home ?” 

I said that would be the last place to take it I said, “Anyplace 
but that” 

I opened- the door, left, and never saw him again until I saw him on 
television. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did you do? 

Mr. Hunt. I then walked back to where my car was parked, went 
immediately to the White House, parked nearpy, carried these couple 
of briefcases that I had, including McCord's black electronic gear, up 
to my office in the White House, where I locked it in my safe. 

I placed a call then to Mr. Douglas Caddy, who is an attorney I 
had known at the Mullen Co. — I believe I mentioned him earlier in 
my testimony — asked him if I could consult him on a matter of some 
urgency. He said “Well, it is late in the morning.” 

I said, “This can’t wait. I would like to see you if you can see me.” 

He said, “All right.” 

I left the White House, walked across the street, signed into the 
Mullen and Co. building under the name of another Mullen Co. asso- 
ciate, I let myself into my office with my own key, I called Mrs. 
Barker in Miami, Fla., and informed her things had gone wrong and 
that the men had been arrested. 

I suggested that she immediately call Mr. Caddy, whose home tele- 
phone number I gave her, and suggested she call him and ask him to 
represent the four men as counsel. 

I said, “They will have money — bail money available.” 

I should add, while at the White House I opened my safe not only 
to put in McCord’s equipment but also to open a cashbox I found there 
which contained $8,500 for emergency purposes. This was the type of 
emergency that had been contemplated when I had been given this 
money. 

After, leaving Mullen Co., having talked with Mrs. Barker, having 
given her Mr. Caddy’s telephone number, I left the premises, drove 
to Mr. Caddy’s apartment, was admitted by him, explained the situa- 
tion in general to him, that friends of mine hadheen arrested on 
premises of the DNC, that I did not know where they were being held; 
that I had $8,500 in hail; that they needed immediate representation; 
that we didn’t want them to be booked, if there was any way they could 
be gotten off with a forfeiture of fine — which was what was always 
contemplated if they got caught. 

Mr. Caddy said he was not a criminal lawyer, knew nothing about 
it, spent the next hour or hour and a half calling different members 
of his law firm, none of whom was enthusiastic to hear from him either 
at that hour of the morning or concerning the subject about which 
he was calling. 

The end result was, after referral after referral, an attorney named 
Joseph Rafferty agreed to go down to the District of Columbia jail, or 
whatever precinct they were being held at, and make efforts to get 
these gentlemen out on bail or bond. 

When that was arranged I left Mr. Caddy’s place. It was then about 
dawn. I drove to my home, entered without anyone seeing me. My 
wife and two of my children were in Europe at that time, there was 
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only a maid there and two children. Both of them were asleep, and 
nobody heard me enter the house. 

I went into mj bed and fell into a very sound sleep. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you leave Washington at all following this incident? 

Mr. Hunt. There came a time when I did, yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. When was that ? 

Mr. Hunt. This came about on Monday, June 19, if my dates are 
correct. 

Mr. Nedzi. Where did you go ? 

Mr. Hunt. May I go into the circumstances surrounding that, sir? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Hunt. I reported in for duty at the Mullen Co. offices, as was 
my custom, at roughly 9 o’clock on Monday morning the 19th. 

At about 11 :30 that morning I got a telephone call by Mr. Liddy. 

Obviously, over the weekend my house had been encircled by the 
press, the phone almost embargoed by constant use by the press. The 
FBI came on one occasion to attempt to interview me. I declined to 
be interviewed. My children were having a very, very difficult time, 
strangers tramping all around. 

I went, as I said, to my office at Mullen and Co. At about 11 :30 I 
got a telephone call from Mr. Liddy, asking me to meet him down the 
street near the XJSIA Building immediately. 

I did so. 

He said, “They want you to get out of town.” 

Mr. Nedzi. Whom did you think he meant by “they” ? 

Mr. Hunt. He did not specifically state. 

Mr. Nedzi. Whom did you think he meant? 

Mr. Hunt. I thought he meant Mr. Mitchell and his allies. 

Mr. Nedzi. The “principals” ? 

Mr. Hunt. Principals, yes. I subsequently learned through — in 
testimony, that the principals were scattered around different parts 
of the United States on that particular weekend. I was not aware of 
that at that time. 

Subsequently, Mr. Liddy told me it was Mr. Dean, because I was 
quite outraged. I think by then I had read in the newspaper that Mr. 
Dean had authorized that my safe be drilled open, which was 
ridiculous, because the Secret Service had a key to it. The Secret 
Service set the combination. They had the combination, they being 
the ones who set it. There was no reason for a forced entry into the 
safe, that I could see. I resented it very much. I thought it was a 
hostile move on the part of the people for whom I had been working 
and cooperating. It was beyond me. 

When the FBI agents appeared at my door, this was always a 
source of bafflement to me. I thought how did the Attorney General 
of the United States, who embarked on this operation, have the 
effrontery to send around the FBI to question the people who carried 
out the operation in good faith. 

However, I am straying, and I apologize. 

I was told that at about noon on the 19th, by Mr. Liddy, that the/y 
wanted me out of town, better still out of the country. Had my wife 
and children returned from Europe? 

“No.” 
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“Could I go over and join ■ them for the rest of the summer, all 
expenses paid?” 

I said it would mean leaving two of my children and an unattended 
house here. 

He said, “Take everybody with you.” 

I said, “That is ridiculous, we don’t all have passports.” 

He said, “In -any event they are adamant, they want you to get 
out of the country.” 

I said, “I don’t like the sound of that. I am not going to run to a 
foreign oountiry. There i» nothing to be gained by it.” 

He said, “Well, you could go to Canada, maybe, for a few days, then 
you would becloeeliy.” 

I said, “I will tell you what I am going to do.” I said, “I have a 
legitimate business appointment in New York the following morn- 
ing,” which I had, in connection with Mullen and Co. Television busi- 
ness, I had to go look at some rushes at a film company there whose 
name escapes me at the moment. 

. I said, “While I am in New York I will see what evolves. I will call 
you from New York. My principal concern at this point is getting 
counsel to represent me.” 

I said, “From the repetitive presence of the FBI at my door,” I 
said, “From massive publicity I have been getting, from the fact my 
White House safe has been opened, and my wife’s Colt automatic,” 
which I had stored over there as a result of a couple of rapes on the 
same floor as my office at Mullen and Co.." I said, “I am gaining a 
very poor image, and something is going to have to be done.” 

I said, “Can you get counsel for me i” 

I said, “I don’t want to leave the area, I just want counsel who can 
represent me.” 

He said, “Well, I like your idea of at least going up to New York.” 
I said, “I have business there, there is no problem.” 

I said, “I will go up tonight, even.” 

There was an airline strike on, I think Braniff was on, and I would 
have to get in line and Stake my chances on getting on. I would be 
out of the area for the evening, have the advantage of reading the 
evening papers in New York, could see the New York Times in the 
morning, and evaluate the situation a little more at that time. 

Consequently. I went home, began packing in very much of a hurry. 
I got a phone call from Gordon Liddy within a few minutes of the 
time I arrived home, saying “Scratch it, the signal has changed, it is 
off. They don't want you to leave now.” 

I said, “You just frighten me all the more, because people who 
can make a decision 45 minutes ago, a decision of the gravest pos- 
sible nature, and rescind it now.” I said for no — “giving me no ration- 
ale at all, these are people in whom I am now beginning to have very 
little confidence. I think my best posture is to continue to go to New 
York, hold my business conference, which will take the better part 
of tomorrow morning. I will get back in touch with you during the 
course of the afternoon. And please, in the interim secure counsel for 
me.” 

I did in fact go to New York City that night, I got a plane and 
flew out of National into I believe Kennedy Airport, stayed that night 
at a motor inn at the airport motel, went into the city in the morning, 
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■conducted business, used the business phone of the gentleman. I Was 
visiting, who was a subcontractor of my firm, to call my wife in Lon- 
don, I knew what her hotel was. 

She had just at that moment, because of the time zone difference,, 
read the papers, was very alarmed. 

I said, “Really this is no problem at all, it is going to be contained. 
Liddy is getting counsel for me. Please do not cut snort the vacation 
jou have planned for a long, long time. Just stay put.” 

Am I giving you too much detail, sir? 

Mr. Nedzi. Go ahead. That is all right. 

Mr. Hunt. I don’t want to overburden you here with details. 

Mr. Nedzi. We are running into a little time bind. 

So you did go to New York. 

Mr. Htrp. Went to New York, and having talked with my wife 
and unsuccessfully attempted to persuade her to stay in Europe, I 
believe I then called Mr. Liddy again, told him I was going to leave 
the east eoa§t. I don’t recall if I told him exactly where I was going. 
Rut I had at that time decided to go to Los Angeles. I said, “I will 
again be in touch with you.” 

He said, “Don't call me directly. Reach me either through Caddy 
or Bennett.” 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hunt, we win break now. I suggest we recess until 
3 o’clock. That will give everybody a chance to get a cup of coffee in 
the meantime, I was hoping we could finish before a real break of 
any kind, but I do not think we can. 

We will be back at 3 o’clock. 

The committee will stand in recess until 3 o’clock. 

[Whereupon, at 2 :10 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
3 p.m., the same day.] 

Mr. Nedzi. The committee will come to order. 

The Chair will just note, Mr. Hunt, that this was a temporary re- 
cess and you are still under oath, pursuant to the oath you took this 
morning. 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. At the time of the recess you had indicated to the sub- 
committee that you left New York for Los Angeles. 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. How long were you in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Hunt. I arrived there the night of the 19th. No, I beg your 
pardon. The night of the 20th I arrived in Los Angeles. I stayed there 
until Thursday morning, the 22d, I believe, on or about the 22d, then 
flew to Miami, Fla., in an attempt to see Mrs. Barker. I was unsuc- 
cessful, and I returned after a few hours to Los Angeles, and stayed 
there until about the 27th, 26th or 27th, of June — sir, I am trying to 
reconstruct— whereupon I flew from Los Angeles to Chicago, 111., 
stayed with ijvy wife’s cousins. 

My wife joined me there, having returned from Europe. She over- 
nighted there, flew back to Washington, and I flew back to Washing - 
ton on the 3d of July. 

I retained Mr. Bittman as counsel. 
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Mr. Nbdzi. What was the purpose of your journey to Los Angeles? 
Mr. Hunt. I had described the chaee reigpiing around my nome 
prior to my departure. I felt my absence from mv home would per- 
suade the press to give my children some peace ana quiet. 

At the same time, I was hopeful of getting appropriate legal coun- 
sel. I made a number of telephone calls from Los Angeles to individ- 
uals in the East here, such as Mr. Liddy, Mr. Caddy, Robert Bennett, 
trying to determine whether or not counsel had been secured for me. 
The net result was that nothing had been done on my behalf. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why did you go to Los Angeles? 

Mr. Hunt. There was, of course, no warrant or subpena outstand- 
ing for me at that time, Mr. Chairman. 

I went to Los Angeles because it was as far from the east coast as 
I could get. I also had a close friend from Naval Academy days, a 

f rominent lawyer in the Los Angeles area, who had done legal work 
or me in the past. I wanted to consult with him to some extent about 
my problem. 

I felt since I had no documents of any kind with me he would bo 
able to at least give me housing and some aid and comfort until tho 
situation regularized itself. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who was he? 

Mr. Hunt. His name is Mr. Morton B. Jackson. 

Mr. Nedzi. And you did not return to Washington until July 3? 
Mr. Hunt. July 3, yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. At which time you retained Mr. Bittman? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. How did that occur? 

Mr. Hunt. When I was in Chicago I received a call from Mr. Jack- 
son, who at my request had made — Well, I should preface this by 
saying that I had been calling from time to time to Mr. Caddy, Mr. 
Liddy, and I think on one occasion to Mr. Robert Bennett, asking for 
the names of attorneys who might serve as counsel for me. None of 
these inquiries on my part had borne any fruit. 

Mr. Jackson was in Mexico when I departed his house. I left a 
note for him — he would have been returning the following day — ask- 
. ing him if he would please as an act of mercy inquire around among 
the legal fraternity and determine who might appropriately represent 
me in the Washington area. I gave my forthcoming address in Chi- 
cago, and in due course received from him a telephone call giving me 
the names of two attorneys, one of whom was Mr. Bittman, who lives 
not far from my home. 

I phoned Mr. Bittman from Chicago, if I am not mistaken, and we 
arranged to meet the evening of July 3 at his home. 

Mr. Nedzi. In your conversations with Mr. Liddy what did Mr. 
Liddy tell you? 

Mr. Hunt. At what time, sir? 

Mr. Nedzi. In these telephone conversations. You said you were 
talking to him from Los Angeles. 

Mr. Hunt. I might go back just a bit, sir, to indicate that Mr. Liddy 
paid a visit to me when I was staying at the home of Mr. Jackson. 
Mr. Nedzi. In Los Angeles? 

Mr. Hunt. In Los Angeles; yes, sir. At that time he came quite by 
surprise. I think it was the night of the 21st. 
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Mr. Nedzi. You kept him apprised of where you were? 

Mr. Hunt. I must have. I don’t recall specifically calling him, but 
obviously — obviously to . me, sir— to find me outvtfiere, I must, hove 
communicated to him, either to him or to Mr. Caddy, I am not sure. 

He informed me first of all that he was leaving the Committee for 
the Re-Election of the President. He brought out a small amount of 
money. 

Mr. Nedzi. How much? 

Mr. Hunt. He gave me $1,000, which I immediately gave to Mr. 
Jackson for legal services he was then rendering for me, and in antici- 
pation of further services. 

Mr. Liddy told me that I should not worry, that there were no 
problems, everything was going to be taken care of, just as in any 
CIA covert operation, that legal fees would be 

Mr. Nedzi. How did he know about CIA covert operations? 

Mr. Hunt. I assume as a member of a fellow agency. The FBI is, 
of course, a member of the intelligence community. He had been on 
embassy detail here, and at least professed some knowledge of clandes- 
tine practice ; let me describe it that way, put it that way. 

Mr. Nedzi. Will you describe this “clandestine practice” to us? 

Mr. Hunt. Within the clandestine services of any nature, I believe, 
when an operative, or an agent, if you will, is apprehended, captured 
by the enemy, it is assumed by him and by his superiors, certainly by 
his family, that he is going— nis family is not going to suffer because 
of the incarceration or apprehension, every effort is going to be made 
to free him, all legal fees are going to be paid, his family is going to 
be supported ; if he cannot be freed, then certainly every effort is going 
to be expended on legal effort to get him out — I am talking now about 
Iron Curtain captures — and if he is fortunate to free himself one day, 
or be freed, that he would be rehabilitated. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was it your understanding when you went to work for 
the "White House, for Mr. Liddy, that similar provisions were going to 
be made? 

Mr. Hunt. Since we were engaged in covert work I assumed all 
aspects of covert work were embraced in the understanding. 

Mr. Nedzi. How could you assume that, when part of the time you 
were employed, or — well, employed, actually — by a Committee to Re- 
Elect the President, which is not a continuing thing like the United 
States Government or a foreign government ? 

Mr. Hunt. If I may put it this way, sir : To my knowledge I was 
never at any time employed directly by the Committee to Re-Elect 
the President. I was cooperating with Mr. Liddy, as I had in the past, 
in covert operations. 

Mr. Liddy was an overt employee of the Committee for the Re-Elec- 
tion of the President. I was a covert employee, if you will, or a col- 
laborator of Mr. Liddy, who understood the rules of the game. 

Mr. Nedzi. The point is, what capacity, what capability, does Mr. 
Liddy have to make those kihds of guarantees? It seems to me that 
takes an enormous amount of continuity and wealth. 

Mr. Hunt. "Well, one must think of the people who at that time 
comprised the Committee to Re-Elect the President. They and the 
administration were practically indistinguishable, sir, as far as I was 
concerned. 
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Mr. Nedzi. So 'yon were comfortable with those guarantees i 

Mr. Hunt. I was very ecnttfbrtafole with them. 

Mr. Nedzi. When was this kind of question first raised? 

Mr. Htnrr. “Kind of question,” sir « 

Mr. Nedzi. The question of providing for families and taking care 
of legal fees. 

Mr. Hunt. It was not raised in the form of a question, sir. Mr. Liddy 
said “Naturally, everything will be taken care of.” 

Mr. Nedzi. Is that the firet time this kind of matter was discussed? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir — with this qualification, if I may : I have stated- 
that on the night the arrests occurred I repaired to my safe in the 
White House and obtained $8,500 in cash which I passed to Mr. 
Douglas Caddy for the bail, if you will, legal fees, of the- men ap- 
prehended in the Watergate premises. That money had been put in my 
safe in the White House for }Ust such an eventuality ; in other words, 
it was an emergency situation. 

So there had been, obviously, foresight given to the possibility of 
things going wrong; money had been made available at that time. 
More money was made available to me by Mr. Liddy when he appeared 
on the scene and gave me $1,000 for Mr. JackBon’s services. 

He told me — I said, “The one thing I really want is the name of 
an attorney.” I said “Who is in charge back there ?” 

I was still, if I may put it this way, sir, I was very resentful that 
my safe had been drilled, that I had been ordered on a sleeveless 
mission to go to Europe, against every instinct that I had. It seemed 
to me as if disorganization and chaos were the key words around the 
White House and the Committee for the Re-Election of the President. 

Mr. Nbdzi. While we are on the question of the safe, what was in 
your safe that was politically explosive ? 

Mr. Hunt. Those, of course, are words that we have to attribute to 
third parties. 

Mr. Ned* i. Yes. 

Mr. Hunt. All I can think of, sir, is the quasiduplicated Vietnamese 
cables. I had also 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you describe the contents of the safe, apart from 
any adjectives that others may have used to describe them? 

Mr. Hunt. It was a two-drawer, three-way combination safe, sir. 
The bottom drawer contained perhaps 1,000 Xeroxes of State Depart- 
ment cables dealing with the Vietnam period. It also contained a dime- 
store cash box which also had in it a 25-caliber Colt or Browning pistol 
that belonged to my wife. 

In the upper drawer was contained a chronological file of memo- 
randums I had sent to various members of the White House. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there anything in those memorandums you would 
consider sensitive ? 

Mr. Hunt. I would say everything in the safe was sensitive, sir, 
polically sensitive. 

Mr. Nedzi. I appreciate the difficulty at that time, but can you give 
the subcommittee some idea of what those memorandums covered? 

Mr. Hunt. Well, they covered, for example, my trip out to meet 
with Dita Beard, which was — would have been embarrassing, I think, 
had it been published; yet, there was nothing intrinsically evil or 
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wrong about it. It was my recollection of what bad transpired under 
difficult circumstances, in her hospital room in Denver. 

I know that there was probably a pencil draft I had made of the 
budget for the Gemstone project. 

There were excerpts— I had a long chronological extract done of 
highlights in Daniel Ellsberg’3 life. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have a copy of the profile ? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir, not to the best of my recollection. That was down 
in room 17. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did yon read the profile ? 

Mr. Hunt. I read the initial profife 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you read the second one? 

Mr. Hunt. I don’t recall that I did, sir. 

I am not even sure that I was still associated, closely associated, 
with the room 16 people when that came in. It came in addressed to 
Mr. Young, I am sure, but I do not believe that I read it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Our record indicates that the profile, the second profile, 
was delivered on November 12. 

Mr. Hunt. Wall, I am not sure that I read it. It would probably 
have been delivered to David Young, who was the official recipient, I 
believe, of communications fropi the Central Intelligence Agency, 
that had been initiated by our group. 

Mr. Nedzi. If you had not read it, can you account for your not read- 
ing it, given the fact that one specific area you were supposed to be 
working in was the Ellsberg leak ? 

Mr. Hunt. Well, of course the operation against Dr. Fielding’s files 
had taken place on Labor Day, and we are now talking about Novem- 
ber 12. 1 think a great many events had transpired in that period of 
time. 

Mr. Nedzi. Yours was not a continuing operation as far as the Ells- 
berg leak was concerned ? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. No, sir. 

Oh, let me say this, sir: The decision to prosecute Ellsberg had 
already been made, and they were proceeding on the basis of prose- 
cution. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there anything else in the safe? What about the 
material from the CIA ? 

Mr. Hunt. Material from the CIA, sir ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. Disguises, the pocket litter. 

Mr. Hunt. Oh, no, that was not there at that time. That had all been 
seized at the Watergate. 

Mr. Nedzi. It was seized at the Watergate ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who was using it ? 

Mr. Hunt. I think Barker was using my set and one of the other 
gentlemen was using Mr. Liddy’s set ; either that, or else they were in 
the room in 214. They were picked up by the Bureau when they went 
through. 

Mr. Nedzi. The wigs, also ? 

Mr. Hunt. As far as I know, sir. 

Let me put it this way, sir : I took all of that disguise equipment down 
to the operations room of the Watergate, room 214, that evening. The 
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men who made up the entry team helped themselves to whatever they 
wanted. And the last time I recall seeing any of that material was in 
room 214 in the Watergate Hotel. 

Mr. Nedzi. So you returned on July 3, and you had a conversation at 
Mr. Bittman’s home. What was the conclusion of that conversation? 

Mr. Hunt. That Mr. Bittman would represent me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Had you been in touch with any of the other defendants 
at this time? 

Mr. Hunt. All the other defendants were in jail, with the exception — 
the last time I had been Gordon Liddy was in Los Angeles. To the best 
of my recollection that was the last time I had conversed with him. 

Mr. Nedzi. You did not see him in the course of the trial, or 
anything? 

Mr. Hunt. During the course of the trial ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Hunt. Oh, yes. I was only at the trial for 3 days. 

Mr. Nedzi. That would have been the last time you say him ? • 

Mr. Hunt. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, following July 3, did you surrender or was a war- 
rant issued for your arrest, or what occurred? 

Mr. Bittman. Mr. Chairman, do you have objection if I respond to 
that question? 

Mr. Nedzi. None at all. 

Mr. Bittman. After I was retained by Mr. Hunt the evening of July 
3, 1 made some telephone calls. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Bittman, would you take the oath, please? 

Mr. Bittman. Certainly. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you swear that any testimony you may give in this 
hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God? 

Mr. Bittman. I do. 

It was the next day, on July 4, that I called Mr. Peterson at his home 
to ascertain whether or not any subpena or warrant was outstanding 
for Mr. Hunt, because Mr. Hunt and Mrs. Hunt had told me there was 
a rumor that there might have been an arrest warrant outstanding for 
him. 

Mr. Peterson told me during that telephone conversation that he 
did not know, but suggested that I call Earl Silbert, the chief prosecu- 
tor in the case. 

I then called Mr. Silbert and told him that I was representing Mr. 
Hunt, and asked him whether or not there was any arrest warrant or 
subpena outstanding for Mr. Hunt. He replied in the negative. 

I told him that Mr. Hunt was available at any time the government 
wanted to talk to Mr. Hunt, just to call me and I would make him 
available. 

Thereafter no subpena was ever issued. 

Mr. Hunt went down to the U.S. Attorney’s office to appear before 
the grand jury voluntarily. When the indictment was returned in Sep- 
tember no arrest warrant was issued, and by prearrangement Mr. Hunt 
surrendered. 

Mr. Nedzi. In September? 

Mr. Bittman. In September, 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know the date ? 
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Mr. Bittman. I do not. I have the date in my briefcase. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there an arraignment ? 

Mr. Bittman. The indictment and arraignment were within a very 
close period of time. 

Mr. Nedzi. In the period July to September, then, Mr. Hunt, were 
you still on the payroll of the — were you still receiving money? 

Mr. Hunt. I had been, according to newspaper accounts, discharged 
from the Robert R. Mullen Co. I of course had not been billing the 
White House for services, for many months. 

I was receiving my annuity from the Central Intelligence Agency, 
and by that time my wife had made arrangements with an unknown 
benefactor to receive funds for legal fees and for living expenses for 
my family, herself and myself. 

Mr. Nedzi. From whom was she getting money ? 

Mr. Hunt. A man who identified himself solely as Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Nedzi. He was providing her with cash ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. How would these cash transactions take place? 

Mr. Hunt. I will have to go back a little, if I may, sir, to establish 
a proper chronology. 

I believe that before I returned to Washington on the third of July 
my wife had had a series of unsuccessful — at least to her unsatisfac- 
tory — conversations with Mr. Caddy, with Mr. Bennett, and with Mr. 
Liddy. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was this at your instigation ? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. I was elsewhere. 

Mr. Nedzi. But you were talking with her, were you not? 

Mr. Hunt. Not on a phone that might have been tapped, no, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Had she known your whereabouts? 

Mr. Hunt. She did not know it until — I did not, in fact, even know 
when they came back to the country until I read it in the newspaper. 
Then, by devise, her cousin called her after a few days. 

I am trying to reconstruct a rather difficult chronology, sir; so, if 
you will, bear with me. 

Before my wife came to Chicago to meet with me, and before we 
returned to Washington together, my wife had had a series of unsatis- 
factory conversations with Mr. Liddy, who was by now discharged 
f rom the Committee for the Re-Election of the President ; Mr. Caddy, 
who was fighting for his life in — professional life, in front of the grand 
jury; and Mr. Bennett, from whom she received no solace at all. 

Accordingly — this is hearsay — my wife decided that she wanted to 
receive some sort of assurances that appropriate counsel would be pro- 
vided and paid for. And, to the best of my recollection — again, she told 
me this several days after the fact — she, I believe on the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Caddy, got in touch with one or more attorneys at the 
Committee for the Re-Election of the President and was granted an 
interview by them, or one or more of them. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who were they, do you know ? 

Mr. Hunt. My wife told me subsequently that she spoke I think 
first to a Mr. O’Brienj who was astonished and unbelieving that I or 
Mr. Liddy had been involved in the Watergate affair. However, he 
said he would look into the matter with all deliberate speed. 
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To the best of my recollection my wife heard nothing further from 
anyone until approximately — Was it the third or fourth of J nly ? 

Excuse me. 

[Mr. Hunt and Mr. Bittman confer.] 

On or about July 6 Mr. Bittman reported either to my wife or to 
us together that he had received a call, an anonymous call, from a man 
who said he wanted to speak to the author’s wife. Mr. Bittman men- 
tioned this to me rather casually in passing, commenting of course 
that there was only one author that he knew, and that happened to be 
myself. But it was my impression that Mr. Bittman was not treating 
the matter particularly seriously ; in short, he felt anybody could call 
him up and use a name which might appear to be a dode name. After 
all, the press was hounding him all this time for statements from me. 

To the best of my recollection Mr. Bittman then got in touch with 
an individual in whom he had confidence, or had reason to have confi- 
dence in, to inquire about the authenticity of the phone call, the caller. 
And I believe he was given reassurance that the caller was a sincere 
person whose purpose was to render assistance to the arrested defend- 
ants as well as the Hunts. 

In due course a call came to my wife at her home, our home. She 
was asked to go to a particular pay phone in Potomac Village. The 
telephone rang, she answered it, and, as die told me later, a man said 
“My name is Rivera” He said, in effect — and again I am just con- 
structing, reconstructing, year-old recollection by my wife, who was 
specifically instructed to give me absolutely minimal information. The 
man said he wanted to deal only with her. he wanted to deal with 
nobody else. 

And his first — what she told me was that his first inquiry was to 
find out what the immediate needs of all those affected were, the 
dollar figure, in short. 

My wife, I believe, set about doing this. I believe she got in touch 
with Mr. McCord; some of the other defendants were still in jail. We 
got an estimate from Mr. Bittman as to what his legal fees might be 
for a particular period of time. In short, a budget was made up, a 
budget — the extent of that budget I do not know. She did not confide 
in me. I did not want to know, frankly. 

Within a few days — again, I do not know how long it was — she 
received another telephone call at home, went out, and in a few hours, 
or a couple hours, reappeared, she having given this budget figure to 
this gentleman who called himself “Mr. Rivers.” 

Again, within a few more days she made her first pickup of funds 
for toe families and for toe attorneys. 

Mr. Nedzi. Where were the pickups made ? 

Mr. Hunt. On the first occasion she did not tell me until afterward. 
She came into the house. I was working on a book at that time. She 
said “I have got to go; I will be back in about an hour and a half.” 
She said “I have gotten a call.” 

When toe came back she told me she had been directed to go to the 
National Airport, by prearrangement toe had gone into a particular 
phone booth in the American Airlines section within 45 minutes of 
the time toe received the starting call, as it were, and toe was to reach 
under the little table in the phone booth, there she would find a key 
to a storage locker. She went to the storage locker and opened it, ana 
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inside of it was an inexpensive leatherette American Airlines Flight 
bag. 

She took that, got into the car, and drove back home. Subsequently 
she told me that there was an envelope inside the flight bag, which 
contained money. 

I saw her in the next few days with some smaller envelopes which 
I presume she was using for the purpose of making disbursements to 
the families of the men who were apprehended. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did she say how much money was in the bag 1 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. How much money was retained by the Hunts ? 

Mr. Hunt. I do not know, sir. My wife traditionally handled all of 
our financial affairs. 

Mr. Nedzi. You were not given any cash by her ? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir; not at this time. She paid billb with cash as they 
came due. 

Mr. Nedzl Were your bills being paid in cash ? 

Mr. Hunt. Had we up until that tune paid bills-^ — 

Mr. Nedzi. No. Subsequent to that time. 

Mr. Hunt. Subsequently substantial bills were paid with cadi, yes. 
Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did she discuss with you anything about the possibility 
of using the CIA as a defense ? 

Mr. Hunt. Defense ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. Mrs. Hunt never discussed the legal aspects of 
the case with me at any time. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever discuss that as a possibility ? 

Mr. Hunt. As a defense, per se ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. With anyone ? 

Mr. Hunt. Not to the heet of my recollection, no sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. No one ever suggested to you the possibility of blaming 
the CIA for the Watergate break-in ? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. 

Will you excuse me a moment, please ? 

[Mr. Hunt and Mr. Bittman confer.] 

My counsel and I discussed on one, or possibly two occasions the 
extent, any, of CIA involvement in the Watergate affair. That is to 
say, it was known from the newspapers that certain items that had 
been furnished by CIA had been seized from the defendants. 

We did not discuss the CIA defense as such. We discussed in a very 
superficial way the possibility — how shall I put it?— of whether or 
not the CIA actually had been involved. I know this was actually one 
time that I said I felt CIA had not been involved at any time. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who asked you that ? 

Mr. Hunt. Either Mr. Bittman. or Mr. Mittler, his associate counsel. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. who? 

Mr. Hunt. Mr. Austin Mittler, who is associate counsel with Mr. 
Bittman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is he still your counsel ? 

Mr. Hunt. Sir? 

Mr. Nebzi. Is he still your counsel ? 

Mr. Hunt. He is still associate counsel, yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bittman. He is a partner of mine, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you able to see any of the other defendants in the 
course of the July-iSeptember time frame ? 

Mr. Hunt. Well, Mr. Liddy finally got out. He came over to see me 
on a couple occasions. 

In late August or September my wife and youngest son and I took 
a fishing trip to the Florida Keys. We were joined there by the 
Barkers. •' - 

Oh, I beg your pardon. Mr. Liddy was not among 1 those arrested. 

There came a time when Mr. Liddy came to my house, indicated 
that he and I now had counsel, and felt we could talk among ourselves, 
which we did. But we did not discuss the case. He told me he was 
under restriction from his counsel, as I was with mine. 

Mr. Nedzi. So you did not discuss this matter with anybody else? 

Mr. Hunt. We did not discuss — the only firm recollection that I 
have, sir, is that I believe it was on that occasion of my first contact 
with Mr. Liddy since I had seen him in California, when I again 
inveighed against John Dean for having opened my safe, and I said 
“And now I would like to know who it was who ordered me to Cali- 
fornia” — “ordered me out of the country.” 

And he said, “Well, that was John Dean.” 

And I said, “Well, it figures.” 

Mr. Nedzi. What did you think the reason was to get you out of the- 
country ? In other words, what figured ? 

Mr. Hunt. At the time I received the order I thought it was a very 
poor idea. The fact it was rescinded within 45 minutes or an hour indi- 
cated that my initial appreciation of it was a correct one, a correct 
and valid one. 

Mr. Nedzi. I still do not understand what figured. You said “that 
figures,” but 

Mr. Hunt. Oh, it figured that John Dean, who had been stupid 
enough to drill my White House safe and remove materials selectively 
from it, would also have been the one who ordered me out of the coun- 
try. That is what I mean. I beg your pardon. 

I felt it was part of a pattern of ineptness, let me say. 

Mr. Nedzi. You say “removed selectively.” Did he not remove all 
the contents? 

Mr. Hunt. I don’t know. I read in the newspaper — I know he 
removed some materials, like the Vietnam cable. That is all newspaper 
knowledge that I have acquired. 

Mr. Nedzi. You used the word selectively. I wondered what you 
meant. 

Mr. Hunt. He removed Jim McCord’s black electronic case, then 
put it back in. The Vietnam cables I think he took out, handed to Mr. 
Gray, then destroyed them. I could call that selective removal from 
the safe. 

Mr. Nedzi. Jim McCord’s electronic what ? 

Mr. Hunt. Electronic attach^ case, found in my safe, that I brought 
from room 214 to the White House the night of the arrest. 

Mr. Bittman. May I make an observation ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Surely. 

Mr. Bittman. Mr. Hunt is now, I believe, testifying from infor- 
mation he has seen on television or read in the newspapers, and I think 
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it should be differentiated on the record what he knew at the time and 
what he knows now. 

There was a time in approximately, I believe, November 1972 that 
I went down to the XJ.S. attorney's office to examine the material that 
the prosecutors had received from Mr. Dean through the FBI. I think 
one time Mr. Hunt went with me, and we examined the material, and 
on that occasion we know positively all the information Mr. Hunt 
knew was in the safe had not been turned over to the prosecutors. 

Mr. Nedzi. You are very helpful, Mr. Bittman. My questioning of 
him on the use of the word “selectively” was for that purpose. 

Mr. Bittman. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Hunt had only 3 hours sleep last 
night. I had more. 

Mr. Brat. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. I have not been able to be here to hear all of the testi- 
mony. You have mentioned the Vietnam cables. Without going into 
detail, what did that refer to ? 

I will withdraw my question. There is no need to repeat it. I will 
read it later in the record. 

Mr. Nedzi. To your knowledge does Mr. Bittman represent any of 
the other defendants ? 

Mr. Hunt. Not in the criminal suit, no sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is there any other suit in which he does ? 

Mr. Hunt. At one time I believe Mr. Bittman did represent Mr. 
Gordon Liddy in at least one aspect of the civil suit filed against the 
defendants by the Democratic National Committee. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Bittman. That occurred in approximately April 1973, after the 
criminal case had been disposed of. 

I had conversations with Judge Ritchie, counsel representing the 
Democratic Party, counsel representing the Republican Party, and 
at the request of Mr. Maroulis, Mr. Liddy's attorney, I agreed to act 
as local counsel for Mr. Liddy because on a number of occasions there 
would be conferences held on very short notice in connection with the 
civil case. Mr. Mftroulis is a sole practitioner in Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
To that extent I accommodated him. So I am of record as local counsel 
for Mr. Liddy in the civil suit, but that did not commence until ap- 
proximately April 1973, Mr, Chairman. 

I have not represented any of the other defendants in any other 
capacity, nor have I received, nor do I expect to receive, any compen- 
sation from Mr. Liddy, because whatever I have done for him I would 
do for Mr. Hunt in any event. 

Mr. Nedzi. In what 

Mr. Bittman. I said, I have not received any compensation from 
Mr. Liddy nor do I expect to receive any compensation, because all 
the conferences I attended, or papers I filed in court, the same thing 
would have to have been done for Mr. Hunt, in any event. 

Mr. Nedzi. I understand. 

The grand jury issued its indictment in September ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hunt. To the best of my recollection, yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Your trial was not scheduled until J anuary ? 

Mr. Hunt. January 8 ; yes, sir. 
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Mir. Niton. In that interim what kind of defense wore you actually 
considering, or what alternatives in terms of this 'indictment were 
you considering? 

Mr. Hunt. I don’t know that I am really— could I consult with 
counsel on this! 

Mr. Nedki. Certainly. 

Mr. Bittman. This is a very difficult question for a layman, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Nbdzi. A difficult question for a lawyer. 

Mr. Hunt. I would rather have Mr. Bittman answer the question, 
as of course I was not party to a great many discussions held within 
his firm on this particular subject, Mr. Chairman. 

Certainly at one point, as I have indicated, a defense based on 
possible CIA involvement was considered. 

Another defense that was considered^ — 

Mr. Nedki. Let me back up, Mr. Hunt. 

Why did you say earlier it was not considered by you? 

Mr. Hunt. I think it isa question of degree, sir. I did not at any 
time consider a defense based on this being a CIA operation. But 
certainly for smokescreen purposes^ to me as a layman it seemed 
conceivable, with the amount of CIA equipment lymr around, this 
could have been a factor that could have been usable in front of a jury 
who was unfamiliar with clandestine activity. 

Air. Nedki. Was this your idea, or was it suggested to you by 
somebody? 

Mr. Hunt. To the beat of my reocMection it was my idea, because 
that goes into another — Mr. Chairman, could Mr. Bittman respond on 
tins point? 

Mr. Nedzi. Certainly. ' 

Mr. BrmtAN. Mr. Chairman, this came up in this way: Mr. 
Mittler and myself endeavored to ascertain for ourselves whether or 
not there was any possible CIA involvement. We did this by talking to 
Mr. Hunt, finding out what if any equipment was seised by the metro- 
politan police when the arrest was made on June 17, talking to 
cocounsel. > * 

We knew six of the seven defendants had worked for the CIA. We 
had heard Mr. Martinez was still working for the CIA There was 
enough on the surface that we pursued it -on a preliminary basis, had 
a number of preliminary discussions among the lawyers— -not a lot, 
but on a preliminary basis — and with Mir. Hunt; 

So to this extent a CIA possible defense was discussed. It did not 
go beyond that. 

Mr. Nedzi. When? 

Mr. Bittman. Olp^wheii” 

I would have to say I would assume there were discussions com- 
mencing perhaps after the indictment was returned in September, 
because at that time no charges had keen levied against Mr. Hunt 
and possibly continued up until December, although I thidkthis point 
will be claimed very shortly, because we did net actively pursue any 
defense in the case subsequent to December 10 of 1972, and: that was 
2 days after Mrs. Hunt was killed. 

Mr. Hunt came to my home on December Id after haoetunted from 
Chicago, and indicated to me that in no circumstances would he go to 
trial. 
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That set in course a number of things that occurred — discussions 
with the prosecutor with respect to a severance of Mr. Hunt from the 
other defendants, possible lengthy continuance, plea bargaining was 
initiated. A number of things occurred subsequent to his wife’s death. 

So these other aspects were discussed prior to that time. 

Mr. Nedzi. 'Why would it take 2 months of discussion to arrive at a 
conclusion that the CIA was not a viable defense, in light of Mr. 
Hunt's categorical assertion that there was no involvement? 

Mr. Botman. Because I felt there was enough on the surface, Mr. 
Chairman, that perhaps things were going on that Mr. Hunt did not 
know. 

There came a time when I knew of Mr. Liddy’s principals, learned 
this from Mr. Hunt. And I just felt there were a lot of things Mr. 
Hunt did not know ; and I believed I specified those before. 

This was only one of the possible defense — I mean, every trial 
lawyer — and I have been doing nothing but trial work for about 14 
years — pursues every possible defense, even though some of them may 
appear ludicrous in hindsight. 

Mr. Nedzi. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Bittmax. This is only one of the things that was discussed. I 
don’t want the subcommittee to believe we sat down for weeks and 
weeks and weeks and discussed CIA defense. That is not the fact. 
My associate, Mr. Mittler, and I looked into it, discussed it with other 
counsel. There came a time we asked them to discuss it with their 
clients, to determine whether there was any validity or viability to the 
defense. 

Mr. Hunt told me at one time that if it had been a CIA operation, for 
example he would not be authorized to tell me, because of the Agency. 

Mr. Nedzi. He what ? 

Mr. Bittmax. He indicated to me at one time that had it been a CIA 
operation none of the defendants would be permitted to tell the lawyers 
that it in fact had been sponsored by the CIA. This is something he 
mentioned to me. 

Mr. Nfdzi. It wouldn’t prevent him from telling you that. 

Mr. Bittmax. That is my point, the point I am frying to muke. 

But this is one thing that was discussed. I can go into the ocher de- 
fenses if you want me to. But 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, what I am trying to get at, Mr. Bittman, is what led 
you to believe — you said there were things Mr. Hunt was not aware 
of, or possibly not aware of, that he was in fact not aware of. 

Mr. Bittmax. I think there were a lot of things Mr. Hunt was not 
aware of. I think there are things to this day Mr. Hunt was not aware 
of. 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, that would lead to the viability of a CIA defense ? 

Mr. Bittmax. For example, Mr. Chairman, had I known back in 
August, September, October, and November, of communications be- 
tween the White House and the CIA, and the FBI and the CIA, be- 
lieve me I would have pursued this defense in earnest, and I would have 
sent subpeiias to those agencies and conducted vigorous discovery, to 
obtain that information. 

I had no knowledge of that. But there was enough information that 
I had that, as a lawyer pursuing all possible defenses for a client, I 
wanted to find out on my own if tuere was any CIA involvement. 

4 0-03 1 — 71 a 3 
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As I said, six of the seven defendants had been employed by the CIA, 
one of those defendents, we understood, was still employed by the CIA* 
Some of the identification and objects that have been seized by the 
police came from the CIA. There was reference by one of the police 
officers when Mr. McCord was arrested that indicated he was working 
with the CIA. There were a number of things on the surface which I 
think caused me to pursue that aspect to find out if there was any 
validity to it or not. We ultimately determined there was not. 

Mr. Nedzi. That is not precisely what you said before, that a tragic 
occurrence is really what deflected you from pursuing this further. 

Mr. Bittman. That is exactly right. But it had been determined prior 
to that time, to the best of my knowledge, that that defense would not 
be pursued. 

Mr. Hunt. It was certainly not my understanding, sir 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you determine that it would not be pursued? 

Mr. Butman. That is a very difficult question. This was not a defense 
that we— well, I am trying to think how I could phrase it. There is no 
way to put a cutoff date on something like this. 

Mr. Nedzi. Sure there is. At some point you become convinced that 
there is no sense to it. Mr. Hunt is saying continually that — wasn ? t he 
describing his participation, to you, in this whole matter ? Did he not 
tell you in substance what he has told the committee today? 

Mr. Bittman. He certainly has. But much of what he told the com- 
mittee today 

Mr. Nedzi. And you did not believe him. 

Mr. Bittman. Mr. Chairman, that is not what I am saying. 

Much of what he told the committee today is based on a lack of 
knowledge by Mr. Hunt. Mr. Hunt did not participate in meeting 
with Mr. Magruder, Mr. Dean, Mr. Mitchell. The only thing Mr. Hunt 
knew is what Mr. Liddv told him. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hunt knew how Barker was hired. Mr. Hunt knew 
all the CIA — the former CIA employees who were in this operation. 
Mr. Hunt knew where the wigs came from, and the pocket litter and 
the stuff the police picked up at the time of the arrest. He knew, he 
could explain every single item that involved the CIA in this operation. 

Mr. Hunt. With one exception, Mr. Chairman : I did not know at 
that time that Mr. Martinez was then an employee or informant of 
the Central Intelligence Agency on a salaried basis. I have been given 
to understand by means of the diary or journal he had been keeping 
the CIA posted of our plans and our activities. 

Mr. Bittman. One other thing, Mr. Chairman, I think in fairness 
you have to 

Mr. Nedzi. He was keeping the CIA posted of your activities in the 
“Plumbers” group? 

Mr. Hunt. That is my understanding; yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzt. Where did this information come from? 

Mr. Hunt. A diary of his was seized. 

Mr. Nedzi. By whom ? 

Mr. Hunt. By the FBI. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who gave the information to you ? 

Mr. Hunt. I believe one of the other defendants. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who? 

Mr. Hunt. Mr. Sturgis, I believe. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hunt, this is very dramatic testimony. T want to 
make it clear to you, in my mind, and I want to be certain that you 
understand the gravity of it, and point out to us, to the best of your 
recollection, who the individual is. Mr. Sturgis told you this ? 

Mr. Hunt. To the best of my recollection it was Mr. Sturgis. But 
I understood, sir, that a diary had been seized in the car Mr. Martinez 
left behind at the Miami airport when he flew up here for the second 
entry operation, and that diary was sort of a shorthand report from 
through which he reported to his current CIA case officer. 

This came as quite a shock to me when I found out that he had been 
maintaining any diary at all. 

I have understood subsequently, I believe through Mr. Sturgis, 
although it could be a matter of public report at this point, that such 
a record was in fact seized and that there was a case officer in charge 
of Mr. Martinez at that time to whom he was reporting, to whom he 
was reoorting our activities. 

Mr. Nedzt. When did you learn this ? 

Mr. Hunt. I think only since I have been up at Danbury Prison, 
which is about 4 weeks now. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Sturgis told you this? 

Mr. Hunt. To the best of my recollection. I don’t think I knew about 
it — on the other hand, I thought the diary had been seized by the 
Bureau, and such interpretation was possible 

Mr. Nedzi. Of course, this information is totally unrelated to the 
defense, because you had no knowledge about that. 

Mr. Hunt. That is true. 

Mr. Nedzi. So the question still occurs as to why we got so bent on in- 
volving the CIA in this project, in light of the fact that you could 
explain every CIA involvement in the whole operation. Any evidence 
whatever that tied the CIA to this could have been explained by you, 
could it not ? 

Mr. Hunt. I don’t know that it could have been, no sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is there anything you have learned that could not be 
explained? 

Mr. Hunt. I don’t know where the money came from. 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, you don’t know that it came from the CIA? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. But I don’t know that it didn’t. 

Mr. Nedzt. Do you believe it came from the CIA ? 

Mr. Hunt. I can speculate where it came from. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you, for our benefit ? 

Mr. Hunt. Initially, when Mrs. Hunt began receiving funds, I be- 
lieved it came from the CIA. 

Mr. Nedzi. What led you to that conclusion ? 

Mr. Hunt. The CIA is a service organization for the intelligence 
community. I felt if the Executive Office of the President had wanted 
payments to be made — and certainly this has been done by every 
administration that I have been associated with as a career officer with 
the Central Intelligence Agency, the Central Intelligence Agency picks 
up a black bag and goes off and funds somebody. There was no reason 
for me to believe it was not. 

Mr. Nedzi. Are you aware of any instances where this has been done 
domestically ? 

Mr. Hunt. I did not limit it to domestically, sir. 
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Mr. Xkdzi. I understand that. Of course I am sure you are aware of 
domestic CIA operations that are still underway", operations based in 
the United States but with foreign targets. 

Are you aware of any money being dispensed in this fashion ? 

Mr. Hunt. No. I have been retired for 2 years, sir. 

Mr. Xedzi. Prior to your retirement. 

Mr. Hunt. Well, I know the Congress for Cultural Freedom, Radio 
Free Europe, a lot of these organizations that were theoretically simon- 
pure, were being funded by the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Certainly many publishers are receiving black-bag donations from 
the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Mr. SLATrxsiTEK. How do you know this? You say that “many pub- 
lishers’’ are receiving black-bag donations. 

Mr. Hunt. Were, sir. Were. 

Mr. Suatinsiiek. Were. Could you identify any of those? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes. I have paid them off. 

Mr. Slatinshek. For illustration? 

Mr. Hunt. Frederick A. Praeger. Tnc. 

Mr. Suatin^fek. Can you give us some of the circumstances? 

Mr. IlrxT. Frederick A. Praeger — this goes back ouite a few years. 
Praeger Corp. brought out a book called The New Class, by Miloyan 
Djila^. the cldof economist-theoretician in Yugoslavia. To assure wide- 
spread sales for this book the Central Intelligence Agency subsidized 
its sale: that is. it gave money to Praeger to enable the price to be 
lowered so that the volume could increase around thp world. That was 
the beginning, I believe, of a long relationship with the Praeger orga- 
nisation. 

Mr. St, yttxsuetc. Were you personally involved in that ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes. sir. 

M r. £t, \ttxsttek. How much money was transferred ? 

9 Mr. ITr xt. I have no idea. 

Mr. S t attxsttek. What was your involvement? 

Mr. Hunt. At one time I was working for the CIA Domestic Opera- 
tions Hussion, md I had t he Procter Corp. as one of my eases. 

ITr. St atixsiiek. Would you not be the contact, then, for transfer 
of any funds? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. But we are talking now of more than 10 years 
ago. 

Mr. St,attxsttktv. Yes. But I am trying to ascertain how much money 
was involved. T would assume you would be a warn of 

Mr. TTrx^. Not after 10 years. sir: no. T ran toll you funds were of 
two typos. There was an ongoing subsidy mi id by the Agency to 
Praeger to cover overhead expenses. Then, for every book that the 
Aoronoy selected that it wanted published, for example a book on 
Sikkim, or soma aspect of a rare territorial claim in the Southeast 
Pacific, these arc special interest books, these were paid for 'in their 
entirety by the Central Intelligence Agency. 

There is nothing new about this, gentlemen. This has all been in the 
newspaper reports. Praeger has been publicly identified as a recipient 
of clandestine funds. 

Praeger sold out and went off to Austria, and the firm has since 
been absorbed by another company. 
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Mr. Slatinsiiek. Mr. Chairman, may I jump back to Mr. Martinez 
and the diary? Or do you want to pursue another course of questions? 

Mr. Nedzi. Go ahead. 

Mr. Slatinsiiek. You indicated, sir, that Mr. Sturgis advised you 
it was his understanding Mr. Martinez had kept a diary, and the diary 
apparently had been seized by the FBI, and that. diary was the basis 
for Mr. Martinez’ reporting to the CIA case officer on the activities of 
your group. 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Slatinsiiek. Did Mr. Sturgis say all of this to you, or is any 
of this conjecture on your part ? 

Mr. Hunt. No. I think some of this is conjecture on Mr. Sturgis’ 
part. Everyone was shocked to find out (a) that Mr. Martinez had 
maintained a diary ; the fact it had been seized was even worse. 

I think Mr. Sturgis’ impression, and as conveyed to me, as I con- 
strued it, was that Mr. Martinez was being used by the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency as an informant on the Latin American community in 
the Miami area, with some emphasis on narcotics, collection of narcotics 
information, but at the same time Martinez had been so indiscreet as 
to include in there references, for example, to the fact he and others 
had been brought up here on the occasion of J. Edgar Hoover’s lying 
in state at the Capitol, operational situations like that, which you really 
should not have reported to anyone. 

Mr. Slatinsiiek. What I am trying now to ascertain is, obviously, 
whatever information you might have or Sturgis miglit have suggested 
which would give basjs in fact to the assumption that he did report 
your activities to a CIA case officer. 

Mr. Hunt. I think the fact of the notebook — I am at a loss, gentle- 
men. I don’t know whether such a notebook has ever been entered in 
evidence or not. I have heard frequent references to Martinez’ note- 
book that was seized in his car at the time the car \ras seized at the 
Miami Airport. It was traced there, that there, w as such a notebook. I 
don’t know’ that it w r as ever entered into evidence. 

Mr. Slatinsiiek. You make reference to Mr. Martinez as being an 
employee of the CIA. Would he perhaps be better characterized as a 
source of information? 

Mr. Hunt. An informant. 

Mr. Slatinsiiek. An informant wdio w’as given some stipend periodi- 
cally by a case officer, which is a normal way of operating in the intelli- 
gence community ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Slatinsiiek. So he is not really an employee of the CIA? 

Mr. Hunt. I don’t know that he is, no sir. 

Mr. Slatinsiiek. You cannot elaborate in any way for the subcom- 
mittee’s interest in attempting to identify whether or not Martinez 
did in fact report your activities to the case officer ? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir; not without the evidence of the diary itself. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hunt, you stated that it w^as your conjecture that 
the money which Mrs. Hunt was disbursing came from the CIA. 

Mr. Hunt. At one point ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. At which point was that? 
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Mr. Hunt. I think initially. I think the. use of a telephonic pseudo- 
nym, the fact that she was contacted indirectly and then put into a 
different — then on a different telephone system, the pay phone system, 
the way the first pickup was made, all this to me suggested tradecraft. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you cease believing that it was CIA f 

Mr. Hunt. The time — at the time that she made a pickup behind a 
garbage can in Potomac Village. 

Mr. Nedzi. When was that? 

Mr. Hunt. I would say in October, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. In October ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes. sir. She received instructions — she got a call at 
the house, departed, went down to the village, received another phone 
call down there, and when she came back she was livid. She had been 
told to proceed to a trash can between a Safeway store and a Peoples 
Drug Store which adjoin. On this particular Sunday both stores were 
open, and there was a tremendous flow of people going back and 
forth, and yet there she was — a well-dressed woman, lady — burrowing 
down behind a trash can for no good reason, no credible reason. 

It seemed the height of amateurism, and at that time I decided 
nobody with any kind of clandestine trade background would be 
associated with tfiis. 

Mr. Nedzi. This was in October ? 

Mr. Hunt. It was, I think, in October ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you tell Mr. Bittman about your speculation that 
the CIA was the source of the funds ? 

Mr. Hunt. I don’t think I did, sir ; no. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why not ? 

Mr. Hunt. I didn’t feel it was germane to our case in any particular 
way. 

Mr. Nedzi. You were discussing possible CIA involvement. 

Mr. Hunt. I don’t think that early on ; no, sir. Besides, how would 
it have been provable, sir ? 

Mr. Nedzi. That would be for someone else to decide. 

Mr. Hunt. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. You did not feel that was pertinent? 

Mr. Hunt. Whatever I felt about it, I did not communicate it to 
Mr. Bittman. 

I felt the money could have come from a variety of places, sir, I 
believe I indicated that earlier, until the evidence of tne total lack 
of tradecraft on the part of those who were providing the funds to 
my wife. At that point I ruled out the CIA as a source of the funding, 
at least. I did not rule out in my mind other possible sources of funds. 

Mr. Nedzi. At this point the subcommittee will take a 10-minute 
recess. 

[Whereupon, at 4 :15 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, as indicated 
by the chairman.] 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Nedzi. The subcommittee will come to order. 

At the time of the recess, Mr. Hunt, you had indicated that Mrs. 
Hunt had picked up some funds behind a garbage can ? 

Mr. Hunt. Or trash can, I am not sure. 

Mr. Nedzi. At that point you no longer believed that these funds 
were coming from the CIA. 
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At that point who did you think the funds were coining from? 

Mr. Hdnt. I believe they must have been coming from a private 
source. 

Mr. Nedzi. Any further speculation in the matter ? 

Mr. Hunt. Well, when I say private source, I was thinking in terms 
of people who are close to the administration who had been approached 
and volunteered to provide funds for the defendants. I had no 
specific person in mind, no, sir. At that time I did not know any names 
or do not today. 

These were anonymous donors as far as I was concerned. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you personally satisfied everything was being 
<lone that you thought appropriate in light of the circumstances, as 
far as you personally were concerned ? 

Mr.' Hunt. As far as I personally was concerned, yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were your attorney bills paid ? 

Mr. Hunt. My attorney bills were always — reimbursement was 
always running behind, let me put it that way. But I still believed 
in the assurances that had been given that they would be kept up. I 
know Mrs. Hunt had the unasked- for role that she was performing, 
which was a very onerous one for her. She did not enjoy it at all. It 
just called for her to have at the very least telephonic contact with 
Mr. McCord, for example. She saw Mr. Barker in Miami on one or 
two occasions, I believe. 

She knew that some of the defendants were hard pressed for funds 
simply to pay their attorneys. And when these calls would come from 
Mr. Rivers, or on one occasion a man who represented himself as a 
friend of Mr. Rivers, or an associate of Mr. Rivers, who indicated Mr. 
Rothblat was owed so much, Mr. Maroulis was owed so much, our 
legal fees were running behind, and so forth. 

In the overall sense, we were satisfied that substantial efforts were 
being made to take care of us to the extent that that could be done. 

But, on the other hand, she felt she had been placed in the uncom- 
fortable position of being the only person that Mr. Rivers, whoever 
he was, would deal with. At the same time, she was asked to reassure 
Mr. Barker, and then his attorney through Mr. Barker, that every- 
thing was going to be taken care of and going to be all right. And 
when a promised date or scheduled date for pickup arrived and was 
not kept, this was terribly upsetting to her. 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, during this period, were you receiving any funds? 

Mr. Hunt. Personally ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Hunt. I was receiving no funds, no, sir. I made one pickup for 
her when she was ill, that was all. 

Mr. Nedzi. How much was in that pickup ? 

Mr. Hunt. I did not open the envelope. I turned it over to her 
unopened. I don’t know how much was in it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was any money being given to your family ? 

Mr. Hunt. Mrs. Hunt, I assume, was taking from whatever gross 
there was, whatever part of the budget that she had arranged with 
her initial caller, Mr. Rivers, or whoever he was, to take care of 
family expenses. 

Mr. Nedzi. You and Mrs. Hunt as husband and wife never dis- 
cussed this whether it was adequate and satisfactory ? 
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Mr. Hunt. It seemed to be adequate and satisfactory to her. She 
made the arrangement. They wanted to deal only with her. She was 
specifically told they did not want me involved. 

Mr. Nedzi. When you say “they” 

Mr. Hunt. The people who called, whether Mr. Rivers or a friend 
of Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who paid Mr. Bittman? 

Mr. Hunt. Mr. Bittman was paid in one instance by an anonymous 
delivery of funds. I may have some notes on that. 

May I consult with counsel on that! 

Mr. Nedzi. Certainly. 

Mr. Hunt. Just to refresh my memory, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bittman received an anonymous contribution of $25,000 
initially. 

Mr. Nedzi. When was this, Mr. Hunt? 

Mr. Hunt. Sir? 

Mr. Nedzi. When was this? 

Mr. Hunt. Before the end of July 1972. 

Mr. Nedzi. This was at a time when you assumed the CIA was taking 
care of you ? 

Mr. Hunt. Not assumed, where I believed CIA would have been an 
appropriate conduit for the funds. 

Mr. Bittman. In fairness to Mr. Hunt., Mr. Chainhan, I think he 
testified that CIA was one of the possible sources of these funds. I 
don’t think he said that it was, or that he thought it was the CIA. My 
recollection of his testimony is that he thought the CIA could have 
been, but there were other possible sources of these funds. That is as I 
understand. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Bittman, that is not my recollection. We are not 
going to take time to go back 

Mr. Bittman. The record will speak for itself. 

Mr. Nedzi. What is your testimony at the present time? 

Mr. Hunt. My testimony is I was notified by Mr. Bittman on a cer- 
tain clay in July he had received an envelope containing $25,000, which 
I don’t know whether he received a notation to the effect it was for my 
legal fees or not. In any event, he told me that would be applied to my 
legal fee. 

On the second occasion, Mr. Bittman called me and told me he re- 
ceived an envelope directed to me, addressed to me. I opened that 
envelope and I found $20,000 in it in cash. I handed that money to Mr. 
Bittman. 

Subsequent payments I made to Mr. Bittman by check, and was re- 
imbursed in cash for my outlays. 

Mr. Nedzi. What were they, and the dates? 

Mr. Hunt. The $20,000 was October 13. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was that in a check ? 

Mr. Hunt. That was cash. That was the cash I turned, tiver to Mr. 
Bittman. 

Subsequent to that, I paid him $50,000 in January and $60,000 in 
April 

Mr. Nedzi. Where did you get the money ? 

Mr. Hunt. I had the money in my own account, sir. It was personal 
funds. 
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Mr. Nedzi. This was your savings account ? 

Mr. Hunt. Some of it was in my savings account, some of it was in 
my checking account. 

Mr. Nedzi. Where did the money come from ? 

Mr. Hunt. The money came from the proceeds of my dead wife’s 
insurance, which is more than a quarter of a million dollars. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Bittman, how did you happen to get these anonymous 
envelopes ? How was it delivered to you ? 

Mr. Bittman. Mr. Chairman, I received a telephone call in early 
July, I believe, I don’t have any notes with me, but I believe it was 
July 6, from a man who identified himself as Mr. Rivers. And the 
envelope was delivered to me in the office building where I am. The 
same procedure was followed in October, I believe 

Mr. Nedzi. "What did he say to you ? 

Mr. Bittman. Well, there were several conversations I had with him. 
If you want me to go into it, I will. 

Mr. Nedzi. What is your recollection? 

Mr. Bittman. My recollection is that the morning of July 6 I re- 
ceived a telephone call from a man who identified himself either as 
Mr. Rivers or Mr. John Rivers, I don’t recall which, and he was talk- 
ing in terms of funds for the defendants in a wav that I thought was 
very ominous, and I would not talk to him, and I hung up. 

I then had a meeting 

Mr. Nedzi. Was this before you got a call to contact somebody — 
somebody wanted to contact Mrs. Hunt ? 

Mr. Bittman. It could have been the same call, but — that could 
have been the same telephone call. Whatever it was, I had represented 
people in the past, wealthy people, where there had been certain threats 
or efforts to extort money, and it appeared to me this was that kind of 
a call. I didn’t like it. So I hung up on him . 

Mr. Nedzi. Help me on that. 

What do you mean “efforts to extort money” ? What do you mean ? 

Mr. Bittman. I have represented wealthy clients in the past, Mr. 
Chairman, where efforts have been made to extort money from them 
in connection with selling them information, or threatening them with 
other information, and things like that. 

I have had personal experience in the past. This particular call 
bothered me because Mr. Rivers would not identify himself or reallv 
the specifics of the telephone call, he wouldn’t come and see me and I 
wouldn’t talk to him. 

According to mv recollection, I stopped the conversation, I hung up 
on him, tola him I would not talk to him under those circumstances. 

I then had a meeting with Mr. Robert Mardian, Mr. Ken Parkinson, 
Mr. Paul O’Brien, and Mr. Tom Jackspn, at the offices of the Commit- 
tee to Re-Elect the President. 

I believe Mrs. Hunt had told me, she had spoken with Mr. Mardian 
or something to that effect, and asked me to see Mr. Mardian, part icu- 
larly about the break-in of Mr. Hunt’s safe, and to indicate to them 
that I was Mr. and Mrs. Hunt’s attorney. I had that meeting, I believe, 
on the afternoon of July 6. 

The only reason why that is significant is because during the course 
of that conversation the name of Rivers ,came up. To the best of my 
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recollection, Mr. Paul O’Brien mentioned it, and I related this peculiar 
telephone call that I had received. 

And that eveningj the evening of July 6, 1 received a telephone call 
from Mr. Ken Parkinson who told me that Mr. Rivera was OK to talk 
to — something similar to that. 

So then when I received a subsequent call from Mr. Rivers who 
asked me what I wanted as a retainer, I told him $25,000. That is the 
background of that particular call. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt at this point f 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Slatinshek. I don’t blow whether I heard Mr. Hunt correctly. 
Did I understand you to say that you had paid Mr. Bittman a $25,000, 
$20,000, $50,000, and $80,000 ? 

Mr. Hunt. I believe I put it this way; I knew Mr. Bittman had 
received $25,000. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Right. 

Mr. Hunt. He has just explained the circumstances of that receipt, 

Mr. Slatinshek. Right. 

Mr. Hunt. At a subsequent time, date unknown to me, Mr. Bittman 
informed me that he was holding an envelope addressed to me. I 
opened — I received the envelope from him, opened the envelope,, 
counted its contents, found $20,000 in it, turned it over to him at that 
time. 

Mr. Slatinshek. That is $45,000? 

Mr. Hunt. That is $45,000. Subsequently, I paid Mr. Bittman 
$50,000 and $60,000. 

Mr. Slatinshek. That is $155,000. 

Mr. Hunt. Yes. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Let me make a personal observation. 

Mr. Hunt. And I had given him $1,000 retainer the first night I 
met him. 

Mr. Slatinshek. That is $146,000. 

Mr. Nedzi. $156,000. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Yes, $156,000. 

All I can say is I express amazement at the fee. I am a little bit sur- 
prised at that. I won’t comment any further on that. 

Mr. Bittman. I would say in view of the fact you are making that 
statement on the record, I think you should give me opportunity to 
clarify it. 

Mr. Slatinshek. It would be helpful. 

Mr. Bittman. It appears to be you are expressing some concern 
over it. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Bittman. In view of the fact you made the statement on the 
record, I think I would like to clarify it. 

Mr. Slatinshek. I think you should. Let me explain, and I am not 
reflecting on you personally, I am expressing surprise at what appears 
to me a rather extraordinarily high fee. But I am not familiar with 
these things. Perhaps you could explain to us why this fee to me 
seems somewhat extraordinary but to you probably is a reasonable fee 
under the circumstances. 

Mr. Bittman. The fee is based upon my law firm’s standard billable 
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hours. You have to recognize that we were not only defending a very 
complicated, protracted criminal case, but also a civil case. So there 
were two cases going on simultaneously. And we had as many as four 
or five working on Wiese two cases full time for a considerable period 
of time. 

In addition, there were a number of other things that our law firm 
did, such as legal work connected with Mrs. Hunts death, drafting up 
will and trust instruments, and handling problems that arose out in 
Chicago. There were a number of different things. 

But I do want the record to reflect the entire fee is based upon bill- 
able hours. There is no such thing as a bonus whatsoever in this par- 
ticular fee. Our records will so reflect. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Thank you. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever learn where this money came from f 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. "When you received the envelope, Mr. Bittman never 
advised you of his meeting with Mardian and Parkinson ? 

Mr. Hunt. I don’t believe he did at that time, no, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. At what time did he advise you ? 

Mr. Hunt. I don’t know that he ever aid. I don’t think the name 
Mardian has ever come into our conversation in a context previous to 
now. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you first learn of the source of the money ? 

Mr. Hunt. Well, I don’t know that even today, sir, I am fully 
conscious or aware of the source of the funds. 

I think this is a matter that the Senate committee is pursuing rather 
avidly. I do not know where the funds came from, though. 

Some people say that it came from the White House. Other people 
say it came from CONVEC. Other people say it came from a safe in 
Maury Stans’ office. I don’t know where the money came from. 

Mr. Nedzi. Are you persuaded it did not come from the CIA? 

Mr. Hunt. Having lived with the CIA for so many years, sir, and 
been involved in funding operations for the Agency, I would say that 
it was not impossible that the funds came from the CIA. 

My personal speculation, conjecture, is that it did not come from 
the CIA, based upon the very crude tradecraft or absence thereof 
which I saw demonstrated in the delivery of one package. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hunt, Mr. McCord appeared before our subcommit- 
tee last week, and in the course of his testimony he said that he was 
informed by Mr. Barker just before the trial began in January of 
1973 that you, and another unnamed person in Miami, had brought 
intense pressure to bear against the Cuban- Americans who were de- 
fendants to use the same story as their defense. This is referring to the 
CIA as the defense. 

My stand against It had been the decisive factor cansing this ploy to be 
dropped. And that Hunt was very bitter about It Hunt’s bitterness was later 
revealed early In the trial when the Cubans advised that Hunt had said that I 
was responsible for our being in the plight we were in for not going along with 
the CIA thing. 

Mr. Hunt. Would you like my comment on that, sir ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Hunt. I deny that I ever uttered those words. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Were you ever informed, or were you in any way aware 
of any effort being made to influence Mr. McCord to use the CIA as 
as excuse for the operation t 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. At no time ? 

Mr. Hunt. At no time ; no, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you first learn that Mr. McCord had said 
that he was approached to use the CIA as a defense ? 

Mr. Hunt. To the best of my recollection, sir, it was during Mr. 
McCord’s testimony before the Senate. 

Mr. Nedzi. You never heard anything about that before ? 

Mr. Hunt. The letter to the judge, yes, sir, which was filed with a 
number of vagaries, but I never heard it as such before, no, sir. 

That would be, say, prior to March 23. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you describe those vagaries ? 

Mr. Hunt. Well, he said that he had — you have Mr. McCord’s letter, 
sir. to the judge, or his statement in court to the effect 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Hunt [continuing]. He was afraid to testify before the FBI. 
He only wanted to talk with the judge. 

Mr. Nedzi. You were afraid to talk to the FBI, too, were you not? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir, I was not. I had no obligation to taik to the 
FBI. 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, except in the course of your conversation, there was 
an underlying atmosphere of distrust of the FBI within the Plumbers’ 
group, was there not ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir, that was at a different level, in a different con- 
text, I believe, where the FBI was being asked to conduct a sensitive 
operation, where it is involved in a criminal matter. I realize those are 
two different levels of thought and operation. 

M r. Nedzi. Anything else ? 

Mr. Hunt. The alleged threats on Mr. McCord’s life — he made some 
allegations about my wife having made statements to him which I 
know she simply could not have made, because she didn’t use that kind 
of grammar. 

There is a rule of best evidence, if I had this letter I could go 
through it. 

I received a letter which I entered into evidence before the Senate 
committee, a letter received on December 6 from Mr. McCord that 
made absolutely no sense then, and makes no sense now. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have a copy of that letter i 

Mr. Hunt, Yes, sir. I do. We presented it to the Senate in executive 
session. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you read it for our benefit ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bittman received a telegram from him the same night and could 
make no sense out of it at all. 

The letter is dated December 6, 1972, captioned James W. McCord, 
Jr., 7 Windsors Court, Rockville, Md. 20850. This was delivered, to 
me the evening of December 6 by special delivery letter. Not knowing 
what to do with it, I took it over to Mr. Bittman’s home and called 
Mr. McCord from there. I will read the text of the letter. 
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« 

Howard — The story put forward by the Star today to the effect that (a) I 
recruited Barker and associates ; and (b) gave him a story that they were work- 
ing for the President is probably the most dangerous and potentially destructive 
defenses Barker can use. As you, Barker, his friends and I know, I did not re- 
cruit them and told them nothing about the purpose of the operation. If you and 
he want additional Cubans and others brought into this case, then let him use 
this defense. Unless the fact of your recruitment of Barker, et al., is not corrected 
in the press very shortly I will find a way to do it If you doubt me, just sit 
back and watch. 

Signed “Jim”. 

I did not at that time understand the purport of the letter. I took 
it over to Mr. Bittman’s house. I asked him to read it. He told me that 
he had received a telegram or an attempt had been made to deliver a- 
telegram earlier to him in the evening from someone signing himself 
“ Jim,” or “ Jim McCord.” 

I got back home, heard from Mr. Barker that he had received am 
absolutely inexplicable telegram from McCord, and he wondered if 
I could throw any light on it. I said that I was buffied. Before I left Mr. 
Bittman’s home I called Mr. McCord at his home and asked him for 
an explanation. I told him I didn't understand either the text or the 
thrust of his letter. He was very evasive. He said, “Well, I’ve got 
other things to think about now, and I will think it over and maybe 
get back in touch with you,” or words to that effect. 

And so closed that incident. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he send you another letter? 

Mr. Hunt. Unless he sent me one following the death of my wife, 
I have no record of any, no, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. This was about the same time ? 

Mr. Hunt. Well, my wife was killed 2 days later. A great many 
letters were received at the home, and I was out in Chicago involved 
with my wife’s remains and various things out there. I don’t know 
whether he sent me one or not. 

That was the last time I ever spoke with James McCord by tele- 
phone, December 6. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. McCord testified that Mrs. Hunt in a personal con- 
versation stated that he, Howard Hunt, had just recently dictated a 3- 
page letter, which Hunt’s attorney, William O. Bittman, had read to 
Kenneth Parkinson, the attorney for the Committee to Re-Elect the 
President, in which letter Hunt purportedly threatened to blow the 
White House out of the water. 

Can you shed any light on that ? 

Mr. Hunt. I’m afraid not, sir. I never wrote such a memorandum. 
I can’t believe my wife confiding in Mr. McCord to that extent, even 
had I written such a memorandum. She was most mistrustful of Mr. 
McCord. 

I cannot believe that she would have confided anything of such a 
nature in him. 

Mr. Nedzi. You at no time dictated a 3-page letter which Mr. Bittman 
read to Parkinson ? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. 

Mr, Nedzi. Did you ever give Mr. Bittman any kind of letter pre- 
pared by you? 

Mr. Hunt. I have given him many letters prepared by me. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the nature of them ? 
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Mr. -Hunt. Oh, letters to the New York Tiroes, letters to 

Mr. Nedzi. Prepared in this interval from — — 

• Mr. Hunt. From the time I retained him until the present? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Hunt. Certainly. I have given him many letters to examine be- 
fore they were sent out. 

Mr. Nedzi. Nothing that lends itself to this kind of description? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Bittman, do you recall any such letters that may 
have been given to you? 

Mr. Bittman. I am unaware of any letter or memorandum Mr. Hunt 
has ever given to me that was written for Ken Parkinson. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any letter which threatened to “blow the 
White House out of the water” ? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir, and it is hardly a phrase I would use. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hunt, are you still receiving any money from any 
source other than your retirement and personal investment ? 

Mr. Hunt. Personal investments and royalties — no, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Have you been assured that Mr. Bittman or any other 
attorney you may retain, their expenses are going to be covered? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. Mr. Bittman’s fees are now being paid personally 
by me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you feel that a breach of your understanding with the 
“Plumbers” and people you were working with ? 

Mr. Hunt. I feel that — yes, sir, it is a definite breach. I may at some 
time seek legal remedies for breach of whatever — I don’t know the legal 
term — certainly, fees were paid to Mr. Bittman of a substantial sum 
and for a substantial period of time. They have no longer been paid. 
Nobody has been in touch with me. In the meantime, we have seen 
an unprecedented pulling down of the Government, if you will, and 
confusion reigning rampant within the CREP, Kalmbach, other peo- 
ple. Under the circumstances I would hardly expect even men with the 
best intentions would be able to, or would be willing, to step forward 
and cover my legal fees at this time. 

I would nope eventually- to have some legal recourse against the 
CREP, for example, for at least that portion of Mr. Bittman’s legal 
fees that are directly traceable to his defense of me in the civil suit. 

I might add I owe Mr. Bittman a substantial sum of money right 
now. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why haven’t you paid him ? 

Mr. Hunt. Why haven’t I paid him? He hasn’t pressed me, and 
I was in prison. In prison I can’t even sign a check. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was Mr. McCord responsible to you in any way f 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. 

He was an employee, if you will, or an associate of Mr. Liddy’s. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have occasion to participate in the p lanning 
of the Watergate operation with him ? 

Mr. Hunt. As I have described it. That is to say, Mr. McCord 
joined the case in the Watergate. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have any contacts with Mr. McCord in August 
or September? 

Mr. Hunt. August or September — we are including telephone and 
personal contacts, sir ? Would you like both ? 
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Mr. Nebzi. Personal contacts, essentially. 

Mr. Hunt. From the night of June 16, 1972, -to the best of my recol- 
lection, 1 did not see Mr. McCord again until our arraignment in 
Septemher of that year, last year. 

I saw him next at indictment— or is that the reverse— I saw him 
shortly before trial was to begin, at a time when all the lawyers had 
gathered to finalize the pretrial motions. 

I saw him during the 4 days of the trial, at whiah I was present, 
having pleaded guilty, on the 8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th of January. I 
saw him the day of sentencing, March 28 of this current year, 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you talk to him about whether this was a CIA opera- 
tion or not? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir, at no time. 

May I indicate my further contacts with Mr. McCord? 

Mr. Nedzi. Please do. 

Mr. Hunt. These are telephonic in nature. In July I called Mr. 
McCord to complain about his employee, Mr. Baldwin, whom ,1 felt 
had betrayed everyone involved, including Mr. McCord. Mr. McCord 
was very defensive of Mr. Baldwin. He’ said Mr. Baldwin had been 
abandoned and therefore he had every right to seek such remedies as 
lie had. At the same time Mr. McCord complained about not having 
any money. I suggested to Mr. McCord he sell the van that I referred 
to in earlier testimony. This was a van which I had recommended 
that Mr. Baldwin drive far, far awav, which in fact Mr. Baldwin had 
driven tip to the front steps of the McCord house and left there. That 
was the substance and thrust of a telephone conversation I held with 
Mr. McCord last July shortly after he was released from jail. 

During the autumn of last year, I had spoken with him twice. These 
had to do with meetings that my wife wanted to arrange with him. 
She was using the pseudonyn “Chris” or “Christina”. She had asked 
me to call him at his home and say Chris wants to get in touch with 
you. To the best of my recollection^ I did this on two occasions. 

On December 6, I telephoned Mr. McCord, as I have previously 
testified, in connection with the incomprehensible letter whose text 
I have read to you gentlemen. 

Mr. Nedzi. How do you happen to have such a record of these 
•calls, Mr. Hunt? 

Mr. Hunt. A record of these calls? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. I noticed you were reading. 

Mr. Hunt. I have said in July, and in the autumn — why did I 
prepare this ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Hunt. Because of Mr. McCord’s allegations which all tend to 
indicate we were in nearly constant personal or telephonic eontact, 
which is absolutely ridiculous. 

I began at that point to attempt to reconstruct what contacts we 
had, both personally and telephonic. That list, to the best of my recol- 
lection, is the list I supplied you. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Bennett has been quoted as saying that you spoke 
about possibly working for the Howard Hughes Co. at one time, and 
ralso made reference to a possible break-in in Las Vegas. 

Can you shed any light on that story ? 
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Mr. Hunt. I am sorry, is this from Mr. Bennett or Mr. McCord? 

Mr. Nhdzi. Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Hunt. Mr. Bennett has been quoted — in the newspapers? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes, in the newspapers. 

Mr. Hunt. Well, that will require a little elaboration, if I may. 

There came a time when, I believe it was last spring, a year ago, 
when Mr. Robert Bennett, who was then my employer, summoned me 
into his office and indicated to me that he was in possession of infor- 
mation. Now, I should get this in context Mr. Bennett’s office in Wash- 
ington represented a part of the Howard Hughes interests on the east 
coast, Robert L. Mullen Co. 

Mr. Nedzi. When was this ? 

Mr. Hunt. Pardon me, sir ? . 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you fix the time ? 

Mr. Hunt. It would be very hard for me to be specific. I would say 
late February or March, possibly even as late as early April of last 
year. 

I can’t give you any inf ormation— nothing materialized, and it was 
just a matter of discussion. 

In any event, Mr. Bennett indicated to me through his Nevada con- 
tact — I testified to this both before the grand jury and before the 
Senate in executive session — Mr. Bennett was in possession of infor- 
mation from Nevada sources indicating that a publisher named Hank 
Greenspun of Las Yegas had information concerning Muskie which 
would “blow him out of the water.” To the best of my recollection, 
that was the phrase. 

I passed this information along to Mr. Laddy, I believe in memo- 
randum form. 

Mr. Liddy got back to me — Mr. Liddy’s office is. directly across 
Pennsylvania Avenue from mine, communications are relatively 
easy — he indicated there was interest in determining just what type 
of information Mr. Greenspun had or knew about Senator Muskie, 
who at that time — now, one way we might be able to fix a time on 
this — this information came at a time when Muskie still looked as 
though he might be a live contender for the Democratic nomination. 
It could not have been after the time he had been defeated. That may 
heln fix the thing in time. 

Within a few days after my initial contact with Mr. Bennett, he 
called me into his office and introduced me to a gentleman whom he 
described as the chief of security for Howard Hughes interests. The 
man’s name is Ralph Winten, he was formerly described as a former 
FBI person. The visit had to do at that time with the fraudulent book 
which Clifford Irving was attempting to peddle to a number of pub- 
lishers in New York City. Mr. Winten was on the east coast trying 
to put an end to that, trying to unmask the fraud. He had retained 
an organization known as Intertel. 

I received all this by way of preamble from Mr. Bennett. At that 
time he indicated — I had already, I believe, a day or so before, in- 
dicated that the Committee for the Re-Election of the President 
was interested in ascertaining what information, in fact if there was 
any Mr. Greenspun might have vis-a-vis Senator Muskie. WTien I 
was introduced to Mr. Winten, I asked him if he were well connected 
in Las Yegas, he said he was. Of course there was a great deal of 
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gambling there. He was at least partly responsible for the security 
maintenance, and he was interested in Las Vegas. 

At that time I said, well, there is this rumor I had picked up from 
Mr. Bennett. I didn’t know whether Mr. Winten had been the initial 
source of the information or not. It seemed likely he had been, or 
Intertel, his other organization had provided this information. I said : 

There is a rumor to the effect Mr. Hank Greenspun has information, is boast- 
ing around Las Vegas, information sufficient to blow Ed Muskie out of the water 
if he becomes a candidate for the Presidency of the United States. 

I said : 

With your contacts in Las Vegas would it be possible for you to get any kind 
of verification or find out what the form of this information is? Is this just a 
rumor? Is it idle chatter? Is this a documentary information? What is it? I 
don’t know Greenspun myself, I don’t know if he is a man given to extravagant 
statements or not. 

Mr. Winten said it was of interest to him, too; he did not specify. 

1 assumed — I will do more than assume, I will speculate the Green- 
spun and Hughes interests had been rivals for some time. Anything 
he would find out he would impart the information to me at a later 
time. I conveyed this information to Mr. Liddy. Mr. Winten left me 
his business "card with Los Angeles home and business telephone 
numbers. 

It so happens Mr. Liddy and I were going to California on unre- 
lated business, that is, business not related to the rumor about Senator 
Muskie. As soon as I found out about this, I called Mr. Winten and 
said I and an associate would be staying, I believe, at the Beverly 
Wilshire on such and such a day, I think it was a Saturday, and would 
he be available to meet with me in case there was any further progress 
in the matter we had discussed. I think a period of approximately 

2 or 3 weeks had passed. 

Mr. Liddy and I journeyed to Los Angeles. Mr. Winten came to 
our hotel. He indicated to us that he had heard nothing further of 
the alleged statement by Hank Greenspun that there was information 
available which would “blow Ed Muskie out of the water.” 

I think we parted friends, and that was the end of that. 

Now, in the interim, I may have seen McCord and indicated I had 
met Ralph Winten, who had indicated he was the head of the Hughes 
security interest, and who at the same time was dissatisfied with the 
security services that Intertel was providing to him. I had heard that 
he felt their prices were exorbitant. I may have in a friendly way men- 
tioned this to Jim McCord, who was running a security service of his 
own, indicating there was a possibility we might be able to get a piece 
of that business for him. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you, at the time of the planning of the Ellsberg 
break-in, prepare any memo of any kind which was sent by you 
through important channels? 

Mr. Hunt. Before or after, sir? 

Mr. Nedzi. Before. 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, I prepared — Mr. Liddy and I jointly prepared a 
vulnerability and feasibility study on the target. We collaborated in 
the preparation of that. Attendant to it were the photographs, ex- 
ternal and internal, we had taken in Los Angeles. Those were our 
recommendations, factfinding study, if you will, plus the photographic 
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-material, ■which was forwarded or handed to Mr. Young, or riven 
to Mr. Young, and forwarded up the line prior to the decision being 
made. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know to whom that was sent? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir, I do not. 

To the best of my recollection, I finished my part of it. I am a rather 
rapid typist and Mr. Liddy writes in longhand. I finished my portion 
-of the report and left it with him so that the typist could blend the 
two when she typed his handwritten section of it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you engaged in any kind of investigative work 
on the west coast other than the Ellsberg matter ? 

Mr. Hunt. At that iuncture? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes, let’s ask that question first. 

Mr. Hunt. Certainly, the whole San Diego picture. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you send any memos to anybody on that occasion? 

Mr. Hunt. I don’t think that I did. I believe i was a contributor 
to the memorandums Mr. Liddy was preparing, since Mr. Liddy was 
principally responsible for that aspect of it. 

Mr. Nedzi. He was preparing memorandum on that ? 

Mr. Hunt. I believe he was, sir. Let me explain. As a consultant, 
I really had no staff standing. I was a man, if you will, a gopher; 
I came and went as my services required. Mr. Liddy was a full-time 
• employee with fixed responsibilities in that particular office, as was 
Mr. Young. Mr. Krogh was supervisor. 

I know dozens and dozens of matters were handled by unit 16 that 
I never, or room 16, that I never had any information of simply 
because I wasn’t there, or my sendees, talents, call it what you will, 
were not called for. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any other project on the west coast which 
was being investigated by your team at that general period of time? 

Mr. Hunt. Outside of the many ramifications of the convention 
security, I can recall nothing; no, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. No other cities involved ? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. San Diego — San Diego and Los Angeles. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there anything in Los Angeles other than the 
'Ellsberg psychiatrist’s office? 

Mr. Hunt. That we were interested in ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Air. Hunt. We had as a possible target Dr. Fielding’s residence, 
but that never got beyond the discussion stage. 

Mr. Nedzi. There was no separate interest of any kind? This was 
all involving Ellsberg? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedjh. Have you made any demands on anybody for sustenance, 
reimbursement, or payment, or attorney fees ? 

Mr. Hunt. Demands as such, no, sir ; I have made — would you care 
to rive me the time frame on that, sir ? 

Mr. Nedzi. From the time the Watergate began-y-any and all. 

Air. Hunt. I spoke with Mr. Colson on one occasion, indicating that 
legal expenses and other matters were well in arrears and should be 
•seen to. 

Mr. Nedzi. When was this ? 

Mr. Hunt. In November. My wife— I should backtrack a little bit 
and say that my wife had at this point practically declared herself 
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out of the. negotiations — not the negotiations, but as a conduit. She 
was so disgusted with having been forced into a false position of 
telling people that their attorneys’ fees would be paid them, and the 
money did not arrive, and so forth, she felt she did not want to be a 
party to this any longer. 

Mr. Nedzi. What do you mean “and other matters”? 

Mr. Hunt. W ould you read that back, please ? 

g tecord read.] 

r. Nedzi. You made reference to something in addition to attorney 

fees. 

Mr. Hunt. Attorney fees, I meant family support payments; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, then, Mrs. Hunt did indicate to you some concern 
that the money was not coming in ? 

Mr. Hunt. She did at one point, yes, which was the reason for my 
telephoning Mr. Colson. 

Mr. Nedzi. As I recall your testimony, Mr. Hunt, you said she was 
handling all the money, and there was no concern on your part, and 
you had no complaints. Am I correct in that ? 

Mr. Hunt. Personally, we had no complaints, sir, but she had a 
constituency that had been forced upon her. 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, was this in behalf of a constituency other than 
the Hunts ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. W as it including the Hunts ? 

Mr. Hunt. As far as I knew, sir, at that point, the Hunts had no 
problems. People who did have problems evidently — again hearsay 
from my wife — were the McCords, the Liddys, and the four men from 
Miami. 

Mr. Nedzi. So when did you first make any demand as such, as far 
as your personal problems are concerned ? 

Mr. Hunt. My personal problems — not until after the death of my 
wi f e, to the best of my recollection. 

Mr. Nedzi. What time frame are we speaking of ? 

Mr. Hunt. It would havebeen in March of this year. 

Mr. Nedzi. So, from November to March, even though you received 
no payments, you didn’t feel any necessity to complain to anybody? 
Mr. Hunt. I don’t think I so testified, sir. 

I received — we go back to legal fees that were paid to Mr. Bittman. 
Mr. Nedzi. Personally, you didn’t receive any money ? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. That did not concern you ? 

Mr. Hunt. Excuse me, I had to figure out a complex matter here. 
I did get a certain amount of money during that period of time, 
sir. after the death of my wife. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was it ? 

Mr. Hunt. $15,000. 

Mr. Nedzi. How did you get that ? 

Mr. Hunt. That came in the form of an envelope, unopened, which 
Mr. Bittman told me had been received at his home. 

Could I go into the envelope business, sir, after the death of my 
wife? 

Mr. Nedzi. I wish you would. 

Mr. Hunt. All right. I hadn’t been invited to previously. 
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My wife was killed on December 8. The trial was set for January 8, 
I pleaded guilty -well in advance of that. 

I was required to stay in the courtroom the 8th, 9th, 10th, and 
11th. 

I posted $100,000 cash bond. That was personal funds of mine. It 
had nothing to do with the committee. 

There came a time following the trial, to the best of my recollection, 
when Mr. Bittman informed me he had received an envelope for me. 
I picked up the envelope and took it home to open it. I found within 
it the sum of between $10,000 and $12,000. 1 knew what this money was 
for, because my wife— this would have been one of her preoccupations. 
She had been asked to help the Miami Cubans form a committee to 
collect funds for the families, and she had been told by Mr. Rivers, or 
one of his associates, that seed money, as it were, would be supplied up 
to $10,000 or $12,000. 

So when I opened this envelope and received and counted the money, 
I realized that that was what the money was for. 

Mr. Nedzi. Let me interrupt. Was Mr. Rivers a pseudonym or alias, 
was it. does anybody know, do either of you know ? 

Mr. Hunt, f don*t know, no, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is that a real name? 

Mr. Bittman. I am sure it is not. 

Mr. Hunt. I am sure it is a pseudonym. 

Mr. Nedzi. Neither of you have an idea of who it is? 

Mr. Bittman. I have an idea now, Mr. Chairman, but I didn’t then. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who is it ? 

Mr. Bittman. I assume Mr. Alaso, but that is speculation on my 
part. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Bittman, how did you get the money and how did 
you know.it was to be given to Mr. Hunt ? 

Mr. Bittman. Mr. Chairman, to the best of my recollection, I re- 
ceived telephone calls at my home in the evening from a man who 
identified himself as Mr. Baker. This is not Mr. Rivers. And asked 
me if I would be home that evening. These calls would come in late. 
I would tell him I would be. He asked if I would deliver an envelope 
to Mr. Hunt. I t61d him I would. The envelope was delivered to my 
home, and on three or four occasions I delivered envelopes to Mr. 
Hunt in that manner. I called Mr. Hunt up approximately 7 o’clock 
the next morning. He would come to my home; I would give him the 
envelope unopened ; he would then take it to his home. 

Again I do not believe Mr. Baker is a real name. 

Mr. Hunt. On the second occasion, Mr. Chairman, I received noti- 
fication from Mr. Bittman there was an envelope delivered for me, 
I think it came late at night, I drove to his home in the morning, 
picked it up, brought it home, counted it, found out there was $50,000 
in it. I kept that $50,000 in cash and issued Mr. Bittman a check or 
checks — I had previously — let me correct that — paid Mr. Bittman a 
check in the amount of $50,000 for legal fees. So that I interpreted 
this $50,000 in cash as reimbursement to me for the legal fees that I 
had paid in advance to Mr. Bittman. There were a total of either 
three or four envelopes; I am not sure about this. But the third nota- 
tion that I have indicates — and this could have come in two envelopes, 
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sir — a total sum of $76,000 is received, of which $60,000 1 kept in cash, 
having paid Mr. Bittman $60,000 by check, in fact by two checks. 

Ana the $15,000 above the $60,000 I retained for living expenses 
and sustenance. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hunt, do you realize that the record until I asked 
this question actually was disclosing or reflecting a situation which 
was not the truth * He testified you paid him $110,000 out of your own 
pocket but never testified that you had been reimbursed for that 
amount. 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir, I don’t believe the record will reflect I made 
such a statement. If I did, I will certainly retract it. 

Mr. Nedzi. You testified that the money came from your wife's 
insurance. 

Mr. Hunt. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, let me just caution you that we may not be as for- 
tunate in the future in asking questions to clarify the record, because 
I, in my own mind, am certain that is the way it stands right now, 
that $110,000 was paid out of your own pocket and $45,000 was paid 
out of moneys that were given to you by somebody. 

Mr. Hunt. I understand your point, Mr. Chairman, and I apologize. 

Mr. Nedzi. So as a matter of fact, all of the attorney fees thus far 
paid to Mr. Bittman have been reimbursed ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. That is correct. Future fees, the sums that I 
owe Mr. Bittman now, will come from my own pocket. 

Mr. Nedzi. Unless you come to some kind of agreement or are suc- 
cessful in any possible lawsuits. 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Or unless some envelopes come to you ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir, which I certainly am not expecting at this 
stage of the game. 

Mr. Nedzi. When you spoke with Mr. Liddy — was it Mr. Liddy 
with whom you spoke and expressed concern about not receiving these 
additional moneys? 

Mr. Hunt. Mr. Biddy, no, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Colson ? 

Mr. Hunt. Mr. Colson. 

Mr. Nedzi. All right. 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. When you spoke with Mr. Colson, what was his response? 

Mr. Hunt. Mr. Colson did really not — he didn’t want to hear about 
the financial problem. He indicated to me in very coarse terms, and I 
know now that he taperecorded the conversation, so at least that 
much is a matter of record, that, to the best of my recollection, he 
indicated that he would be delighted to help me in any way he could, 
but the less that he knew about what had been going on, the more 
assistance he could be to me at some undesignated future date. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did ‘you keep him apprised of all your activities? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. I did not. 

Mr. Nedzi. W as he aware of the Ellsberg break-in before it occurred ? 

Mr. Hunt. Not to my knowledge, no. sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. It was never discussed in his presence ? 

Mr. Hunt. Not in my presence, no, sir. 
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I had testified before other bodies along these lines, if you would 
like to make it a matter of record with the subcommittee, that follow* 
ing our return from Los Angeles I brought with me a photograph, 
Polaroid photograph or photographs of the open safe m Dr. Eils- 
berg’s psychiatrist’s office. I arrived early at the White House that 
morning. I sat in the chair in Mr. Colson’s anteroom. He marched in 
through the door, I said “I have got something here that might be of 
interest to you. It has to do with my activities last weekend.” He said, 
“I don’t want to hear anything about them.” Continued on at a rapid 
rate into his office. At that point I realized just like CIA there was 
compartmentation within the White House. I never attempted again 
to cross wires between the Special Investigations Unit ana the work 
that I was doing for Mr. Colson. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever send any memos or prepare any memos for 
Mr. Colson? 

Mr. Hunt. During the length of time I worked for him, I pre- 
pared many memorandums for him, yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. On what subjects? 

Mr. Hunt. Kennedy, Chappaouiddick. Dita Beard, my memoran- 
dum on my conversation with Clifton DeMott, memorandums on cer- 
tain aspects of the Vietnam cables, the prosecutability or nonprose- 
cutabihty of Daniel Ellsberg. 

If I had a chronological file I would have copies, but I have no such 
files here. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why did you not prepare a memo on the Ellsberg mat- 
ter in the psychiatrist’s office ? 

Mr. Hunt. For him ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hunt. Because he played no part in it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Wasn’t this related to the Ellsberg matter ? 

Mr. Hunt. What, sir? 

Mr. Nedzl The psychiatrist’s office? 

Mr. Hunt. My instructions to familiarize myself with the Viet- 
nam — the order on the Vietnam war came from Mr. Colson. Our in- 
structions to burglar, if you will, the Robinson — Dr. Ellsberg’s psy- 
chi atrist. came from Mr. Krogh. 

I had been the conduit, as it were, and everyone knew T was spending 
most of my time down with unit 16. 1 might' say it has been a lifelong 
career practice of mine in the Central Intelligence Agency, you don’t 
go from desk to desk offering gratuitously to fill people in on what 
is going on. 

Mr. Nedzt. Mr. Hunt, let’s go back now. because this is of some mo- 
ment. as to how vou first came in touch with General Cushman. 

You met with Mr. Ehrlichman on Julv 7 ? 

Mr. Hunt. On or about July 7. 1 would sav. 

Mr. Nedzi. And after that time you and Mr. Colson discussed the 
fact that, Mr. Bennett had advised you that DeMott had some infor- 
mation about Senator Kennedy ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. It occurred to you that the CIA might be willing, as op- 
posed to the Secret Service or the FBI, to issue you some disguise that 
you thought was necessary ? 
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I.*r. Hunt. Yes, sir. Under the terms of the elicitation Mr. Colson- 
laid down, which was that it should not be connected with the White 
House. 

Mr. Nedzi. At that time you asked Mr. Colson to make a contact 
in order to 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir, not precisely in those terms. 

Mr. Colson had asked me whether or not I could call an old friend 
or friends at CIA and obtain these technical materials — material. 

I said it would never be done for me on that basis. Whereas a call 
from the White House might be productive. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did he say then ? 

Mr. Hunt. In effect, he said “I will look into it”. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you make a contact with the CIA at any time, an 
initial contact? 

Mr. Hunt. To the best of my recollection, I received a call from 
Karl Wagner at the Central Intelligence Agency indicating to me that 
an appointment had been set up to see General Cushman as a result 
of the call from the White House, or I so inferred. 

Mr. Nedzi. You did not make a call to arrange that appointment ? 

Mr. Hunt. With General Cushman ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir, under no circumstances. 

Mr. Nedzi. How does it happen that the appointment to see Gen- 
eral Cushman was made on July 22, and this conversation to which 
you refer with Mr. Colson took place a couple days after you had met 
Mr. Ehrlichman? 

Mr. Hunt. I don’t know, sir, I suppose it took that long, perhaps 
General Cushman was traveling. I wouldn’t even speculate on it. Or it 
is possible, I suppose, that my recollection of the dates that I ap- 

G oached Mr. Colson with regard to the dicitation of information of 
r. DeMott was later than I am now presently able to establish. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any reference to contact with the CIA in your 
meeting with Mr. Ehrlichman, when you met him ? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. 

Mr. Ehrlichman may have said “How many years did you serve 
with CIA ?” I may have told him. I don’t recalL 

Sir. Nedzi. Can you, based upon your recollection and experience, 
Mr. Hunt, provide some explanation of how a CIA memorandum of a 
staff meeting indicates that General Cushman had received a call from 
Mr. Ehrlichman with reference to you ? 

Mr. Hunt. Well, I assumed someone from the White House had 
called him to set up the appointment, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Could this conversation with Mr. Colson have taken 
place on July 8 ? 

Mr. Hunt. It could have, unless it was a Sunday. I don’t know what 
the dates were. 

My problem with this, Mr. Chairman, is that I don’t remember when 
I spoke with Mr. Colson about Mr. DeMott. 

Mr. Nedzi. Could it have been on July 7 ? 

Mr. Hunt. It could have been 

Mr. Nedzi. The same day you met Mr. Ehrlichman ? 
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Mr. Hunt. It could have been, but I doubt it. 

I think I was so busy filling out papers and forms at the White 
House that day for going onboard I didn’t return to 

Mr. Nedzi. Let me ask you again, then. Are you certain it was Karl 
Wagner who called you from the CIA and set up an appointment? 

Mr. Hunt. It could conceivably have been one of General Cush- 
man’s female secretaries, or the office of Karl Wagner calling or some- 
thing like that. I just didn’t pay much attention to it at the time. The 
thrust of the thing was an appointment had been made for me with 
General Cushman. My recollection was it was Karl Wagner, whom I 
knew. It may have been his secretary. It may have been he. 

Mr. Nedzi. It seems to me, though 

Mr. Hunt. It was not significant to me, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. What is that? 

Mr. Hunt. It was not significant to me at the time. 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, except you were anxious to talk to DeMott, were 
you not? 

Mr. Hunt. Reasonably anxious to talk to him. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why was there a 2-week hiatus between the time that 
some contact was made with the agency and your appointment ? 

Mr. Hunt. I can’t explain that, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Couldn’t the appointment have been made at your con- 
venience rather than the agency’s under the circumstances ? 

Mr. Hunt. I don’t think so, sir. No. General Cushman was a very 
senior officer. 

Mr. Nedzi. The White House is more senior. 

Mr. Hunt. Certain personnel are, yes. 

But I certainly wasn’t in any sense senior to General Cushman at 
any time. 

Mr. Nedzi. I understand that. My problem is, why would the CIA 
call you on July 20, or whatever the timing was, before your meeting 
on the 22d, which was in dispute? It just doesn’t add up. 

Mr. Hunt. My only suggestion is that I spoke to Mr. Colson 
later in the month of July than my recollection has been able to 
authenticate. 

I had thought that I spoke to Mr. Colson very early on about 
Clifton DeMott. That is, within a day or so of my going onboard. 
Mr. Bennett seemed to sort of have a vested interest in getting some- 
thing going with regard to DeMott. 

Mr. Nedzi. All the more reason why it seems to me vou would have 
been anxious to contact somebody at the Agency for the disguise. 

Mr. Hunt. Well, I explained to Mr. Colson why I couldn’t contact 
anybody at the Agency. He said that he would look into it, and some- 
body did in fact look into it, because I was granted an appointment 
with — am I missing a point, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Nedzi. Somebody is missing a point. 

Now, did anybody come back to you and say that the matter was 
actually taken care, of? Were you ever advised by anyone that the CIA 
had been contacted for yon? 

Mr. Hunt. Not to the best of mv recollection, no, sir. 

To the best of my recollection, I simply received a call from either 
General Cushman’s secretary, from Karl Wagner’s secretary, or 
from Karl Wagner himself, indicating that with regard to a certain 
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matter — I think it was couched in those euphemistic phrases — that 
General Cushman would see me at such and such a time on such and 
such a date. 

Mr. Nedzi. Let me describe the timing as we have it, Mr. Hunt. Per- 
haps then you can see the problem that we are having. 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. You have been contacted by Mr. Bennett who was 
anxious that something get going with Mr. DeMott? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Our record discloses that Mr. Cushman reported a call 
from Mr. Ehrlichman with reference to you on the morning of J uly 8. 

Now, nobody ever contacted you about that ? 

Mr. Hunt. To the best of my recollection, sir, somebody at the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency called me and said that there was an 
appointment 

Mr. Nedzi. This is the appointment, but the call came to you for the 
appointment somewhere around July 20, or 2 days before you actual \y 
went down there. You didn’t set an appointment 2 weeks in advance, 
did you? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir ; no, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. So somebody from the Agency called about the 29th. I 
am trying to figure out just why you have that kind of time gap. It 
isn’t a reasonable, or normal way to operate. 

Mr. Hunt. May I consult with counsel ? I am afraid I am confused 
at this point what the issue is. 

Mr. Nedzi. Sure. The issue is as to who called whom with respect to 
your meeting at the CIA. 

Mr. Hunt. We are discussing now, roughly a 12-day gap, are we 
not, sir? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Hunt. The only explanation that comes to my mind is that dur- 
ing that period of time if the call was made to General Cushman on 
the 8th, and yet I was not granted an appointment until the 20th, it 
may have taken that long for my clearances to be established with the 
Agency or to the satisfaction of the Agency. 

Mr. "Nedzi. There is nothing — I can, for your benefit, indicate that 
there is no question about your clearances expressed by the 
Agency 

Mr. Hunt. Yet I was subject 

Mr. Nedzi [continuing]. At any time. 

Mr. Hunt. I was subjected to a full field examination by the Bureau 
when I went onboard the White House again. 

Mr. Nedzi. Bv the FBI ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. I don’t think there is any question the word of whoever 
contacted General Cushman was accepted as valid clearance as far as 
you are concerned. 

I might also indicate that in your conversations with General Cush- 
man you mentioned Ehrlichman. And General Cushman asked you to 
convey his regards to Ehrlichman. 

Mr. Hunt. That may have been a piece of proviso on my part, one 
always likes to indicate they are setting a little closer to the seats of 
the mighty than one is. 
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Mr. Nbdzi. You really can’t shed any more light than you have at 
the moment of this incident? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. I have no knowledge of who called General 
Cushman on my behalf. 

Mr. Nedzi. You can not recall arranging the appointment yourself! 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir, I can not. 

Mr. Nedzi. That is the part that is troublesome to us. Our record 
doesn’t disclose anything about the Agency having made the initial 
call to you. 

Mr. Hunt. Well, sir, just as a matter of ordinary Government pro- 
tocol, it seems to me that’ when my superior, Mr. Colson, had said 
he would look into the matter, that that shifted the burden or the 
responsibility for the liaison, or whatever it was, to him. There was 
no further role for me to play ; mine was nothing other than a wait- 
ing one. Which I did. In due course I received a telephone com- 
munication. 

I then went and saw General Cushman. 

Mr. Nedzi. No one ever suggested to you it was General Cush- 
man you should see and not anybody else? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir; no, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. An appointment was set up for you to see Cushman? 

Mr. Hunt. Cushman — yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why did you suggest [deleted] as the individual to 
serve as your secretary? 

Mr. Hunt. She had worked in the French branch during my last 
couple of years at CIA. She was a very, very hard-working young 
woman who was unattached, quite plain. She did not have suitors or 
boyfriends that I knew of. The work that we anticipated at the White 
House was going to call for long, long hours. And an attractive yoimg 
girl would not fill that bill. She would have a boyfriend waiting 
that sort of thing. We needed girls, frankly, who were dedicated to 
their jobs. 

Mr. Nedzi. Couldn’t you express, or describe the specifications for 
the job in those terms to the Agency, rather than a specific individual 
that would be imported from France? 

Mr. Hunt. Well, I had seen [deleted] work for a while. I knew 
she was a fanatic worker to begin with, and that she scored very 
high with the previous boss. She had been given a plum post in Paris. 

That is all I can say. I haven’t been in the service for a great many 
years. I have known sometimes when I ask for a body by name, you 
are likely to get that body, whereas if you ask for somebody under 
a rather wide spectrum of specifications, you might get something 
that is not — that is rather far from what you are seeking. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why was Liddy described by a pseudonym at the time 
you took him along to the Agency for some of the Agency documents? 

Mr. Hunt. Need to know basis. The Agency had no need to know 
his true name. After all, we were all dealing in pseudonyms. I didn’t 
know the names of the CIA people we were dealing with. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Mr. Hunt, if I may, you indicated that the peo- 
ple. your contacts with the CIA, were providing you with technical 
assistance. There are two identities not known to you. Or did you as- 
sume they were using pseudonyms, or did you know they were using 
pseudonyms? 
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Mr. Hunt. When you use one name, you assume one man’s name was 
deo, another man’s name was Steve, you just assume those are pseu- 
donyms. Operational alias is the correct term. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Yes. I am a little bit puzzled by their purpose in 
having pseudonyms at all in that all they were supposed to provide 
you with was a little technical assistance, and in that sense there was 
no need to be covert about it in any sense at all. 

Mr. Hunt. My name was not given them either. 

Mr. Slatinshek.. No. I just find it strange. But you find no other 
reason for it but it is the usual practice, and they simply followed 
routine ? 

Mr. Hunt. Usual practice, or it might have been some sort of a 
new stipulation enforced by the then new head of the Technical Serv- 
ices Division, with all of his personnel that had contact with non- 
Agency types, operated solely on a pseudonymous basis. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Let me digress a moment from the line of ques- 
tioning and clear up one item in the record I think ought to be re- 
sponded to. 

We were going over the envelopes that you had mentioned getting, 
the three envelopes. 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Slatinshek. You mentioned three increments of money. 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Slatinshek. You advised the subcommittee that the latter two, 
the $50,000 and the $75,000, a portion of them took care of the fee, 
and you retained $15,000. You mentioned the first envelope as con- 
taining $10,000 or $12,000. I don't think the record reflects what you 
did with it. You indicated it was seed money for the Cubans. 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Can you tell the subcommittee what you did with 
that money? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir, I would be glad to. One of the sparks, the 
leading figures, of the Miami-based committee, was a man named — 
is a man named Manuel Artime. 

Mr. Artime had been one of the leaders of the Cuban invasion 
brigade, had been in prison for 13 months, and ransomed finally by the 
United States. He became a very successful businessman, an importer- 
exporter of meat products, mainly seafood in Miami. 

The seed money I turned over to him at a time when — I should 
explain also he was the godfather of my youngest child. He was up 
visiting his godson. It was just about this time, the $10,000 or $12,000, 
whichever it was, was received in this envelope which I turned over 
to Mr. Artime at that time to take down and put in the coffers of the 
committee. 

Mr. Nedzi. Your interview with Colonel Conein, did you request 
the Agency to clear this interview in any way ? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was it a direct contact with you ? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir, it was a direct contact by me. Neither of us had 
any further involvement with the Agency. 

Mr. Nedzi. At this time, the only item which yon received from the 
Agency, which has not been returned or confiscated by somebody else, is 
the tape recorder? 
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Mr. Hunt. That is right, yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Are you prepared to return that ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir, I attempted to on a prior occasion. 

I was told it had already been written off. 

Mr. Nedzi. More redtape to put it back on? 

Mr. Hunt. Pardon me, sir? 

Mr. Nedzi. I said it would be more redtape to put it back on than it is 
worth, is the theory. 

Mr. Hunt. Is it your desire, Mr. Chairman, that that be returned to 
the Agency ? I don’t know how they would handle it. It has never been 
used in anything illegal. It is not an exhibit. 

Mr. Nedzi, It is Government property, and I think it would be ap- 
propriate for it to be returned. 

To your knowledge, did Mr. Ehrliehman have any knowledge of this 
EUsbcrg break-in ? 

Mr. Hunt. My personal knowledge, sir, I have no personal knowl- 
edge that he did. 

j Ir. Nedzi. Did anyone ever tell you that he did ? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. There was no conversation of any kind with anybody, you 
saw no papers or anything 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi [continuing]. To suggest that? 

Mr, Hunt. I testified before the Los Angeles County Grand Jury 
that when our final plans were prepared, they were submitted to Mr. 
ICrogh, and Mr. Krogli indicated that lie would take them under advise- 
ment for a period of time, which he did. Then came the go-ahead. I had 
assumed Mr. Ivrogh did not simply go up in a mountain and ponder 
the matter himself. That is inferential, again. 

Mr. Nedzi. To got to the 'Watergate again, what was your under- 
standing as to the information which you were seeking to obtain ? 

Mr. Hunt. I can only speak for the documentation angle, sir, I can't 
speak for the electronic aspects. 

It was rumored, certainly, in the Miami-Cuban colony, and I lie- 
lievo information input into the committee, perhaps from the FBI. 
perhaps from the Internal Security Section of the Department of 
Justice, indicated that there was a likelihood that foreign funds were 
being channeled into the opposition party or the opposition candidates. 
Our task was to see w’hetlier or not any suspicious-looking amounts of 
money or suspicious donors or suspicious conduits could be determined. 
And that was the purpose of the photography mission. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any idea as to whom the logs on the elec- 
tronic results were to be given? 

Mr. Hunt. I did not know at that time, no, sir. 

I can speculate since in the light of a great deal of media specula- 
tion 7 on the subject. I think Mr. Ma gnuler indicated he was one of the 
recipients. I did not know at the time. 

Mr. Nedzi. In this operation you were responsible to Mr. Krogli? 

Mr. Hunt. The Watergate operations? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Hunt. Mr. Ivrogh had nothing to do with Watergate. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Liddy? 

Mr. Hunt. Mr. Liddy. 

%• 
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Mr. Nedzi. Were yon ever told by Mr. O’Brien Watergate was a 
CTA operation? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did the Cubans, on this mission, ever express any mis- 
givings about the legality of the projects 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir — because i represented the White House to them. 

Mr. Nedzi. How was the mission represented to them ? 

Mr. Hunt. As a factfinding illusion. We are speaking of Watergate 
now, not Ellsberg. 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Hunt. As a mission to determine whether there was an influx, 
an inflow of foreign funds into the DNC, probably, most probably 
from Cuba. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did yon make that representation to them? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hunt, has there been any conversation, or any sug- 
gestion of any kind to you with respect to Executive clemency? 

Mr. Hunt. At no time, no, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. The subject has never 1 icon raised? 

Mr. Hunt. Only in the press. To me personally? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. By no one. Was i f ever d'srus.-cd between t V prisoners? 

M r. Hunt. I would be unable to sa v. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did your wife ever talk to you about Executive 
clemency ? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you regard Executive clemency as one o* the possi- 
bilities in light of the kind of concern a clandestine organization has 
for its employees? 

Mr. Hunt. Would I have? 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you? 

Mr. Hunt. Did I? 

Well, frankly, sir, I never expected to s^o the thing rr^t as far as 
the trial. When my wife was killed. I sumdy gave ir> thinking and 
pondering the matter. I don’t think about it any more. 

Mr. Nedzi. Executive clemency was not one of those tilings you 
thought about before you pleaded guilty? 

M r. Hunt. No, sir. This term is a rather loose term. 

It is nothing that I dealt with mentally. 

Mr. Nedzi:. Mr. Dean has testified you wrote to Mr. Colson and nslmd 
him to meet with Mr. Bittman, at which meeting Exocut b clemency 
was discussed. Did you ever tell Colson — write Mr. Col-on about 
clemency? 

Mr. ITunt. I wrote Mr. Colson on one occasion, following the death 
of my wife — to thank him — I’m speaking of the letter following the 
death of my wife, when I asked him if he would see Mr. Bittman. T 
wanted to thank Mr. Colson for his courtesies and good wishes, on 
the occasion of the death of my wife. T wanted at the same f imo that 
lie hear the rationale for mv plea of guilty from Mr. Bittman, my 
counsel. I understood that Mr. Colson, for reasons of his own, did not 
want to see mo under any circumstances. 
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I was quite concerned about a pension that I had. I wanted Mr. 
Bittman to discuss that matter with him. And also there was the 
question of the motion to suppress, which had come up, and involved 
the violation of my safe by Mr. Dean and his minions. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is that all that was discussed? 

Mr. Hunt. I was not present at the meeting. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Bittman, can you shed any light on what Colson 
said at that time? 

Mr. Bittman. At that time, Mr. Chairman, I had two meetings with 
Mr. Colson. One on January 3 and one on January 4. 

I did have extensive discussion with Mr. Colson about the motion 
to suppress, about the fact that we had heard that one of the prosecu- 
tors was checking the legality of having Mr. Hunt’s pension revoked. 
We discussed the plea of guilty. We discussed the health of his family. 
How everything was going in view of the death of his wife. 

And, Mr. Colson made known to me in very strong terms that he 
was very unhappy that other people had gotten Howard Hunt in- 
volved in the Watergate case. That he was, in effect, a great American. 
This whole thing was a personal tragedy to him, and he wanted me 
to know and wanted me to tell Mr. Hunt he would do anvthing within 
his power at any time on a personal basis to help Howard Hunt 
w r hether he was m or out of the White House at the time. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you understand that to include an effort at 
clemenev ? 

Mr. Bittman. Well, of course, that conversation was in Januarv. 
The decision had been made for Mr. Hunt to plead guilty. I certainly 
know' the sentencing would not take place for 9ome time. And, I cer- 
tainly am very very familiar with Executive clemency, I have gotten 
Executive clemency for an individual. I know that* three affidavits 
have to accompany the petition. In the event Judge Sirica gave Mr. 
Hunt a sentence which I would consider to bp unconscionable and in 
view of Mr. Hunt’s service to the country, his family problem, his 
personal health situation, mnnv, many compelling reasons I would 
have had no reluctance to ask Mr. Colson to be one of the three affiants 
that have to be requested — I wouldn’t say affiants, but to furnish mo- 
tion for a petition for Executive clemency. That Executive clemency 
as such was not discussed. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was it your feeling at that point he would have been 
willing f o accommodate you in that regard ? 

Mr. Bittman. T think to a great extent it would have depended on 
what the sentence would have been. As you know the sentencing did 
not take place until March 23. 

Mr. Colson had a very strong feelings about Mr. Hunt’s dilemma. 
And he felt very badly about it. And he used some very strong terms 
in describing those individuals in a hypothetical manner that got him 
involved in it. He was very upset about it. 

No doubt in my mind, he would have helped him in any manner 
whatsoever. He even indicated if Howard Hunt went to jail, he would 
take Mr. Hunt’s children into his own home. Mr. Hunt had a 9-year- 
old boy. And there was no doubt in my mind that he was very sincere 
when he made those statements to me. 

I might also add, that he did send a very long letter to the probation 
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officer, subsequent to Mr. Hunt’s plea of guilty, which certainly was 
very favorable to Mr. Hunt. 

So Mr. Colson was not taking a do-nothing position. That letter to 
the probation officer followed my conferences with him. 

It was a very long letter, and a letter that I’m sure was very helpful 
to Mr. Hunt. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any part of this conversation that you had 
with Colson conveyed at any time to Mr. Alch, or any of the attorneys 
for the other defendants ? 

Mr. Bittman. No, sir. 

I only discussed that conversation with Mr. Hunt. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever, Mr. Hunt, have any contact, direct or in- 
direct, with Mr. Caulfield ? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. You are referring to Mr. Caulfield who appeared 
on television in the Senate hearings? Jack Caulfield ? 

Mr. Nedzi. I can’t recall whether he appeared or not. I believe he did. 

Mr. Bittman. He did. 

Mr. Hunt. If that is the one, I know. The one associated with Mr. 
McCord ; no, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Hogan. I have a couple I thought I would ask if I may, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Hunt, did you in January 1973, in Miami, exert pressure on 
the Cuban Americans involved in the Watergate, to have the Water- 
gate matter at CIA doorstep ? 

Mr. Hunt. May I just have the first part of that ? 

Mr. Hogan. It was January 1973. The allegation also states it hap- 
pened in Miami, and that vou exerted pressure on the Cuban Ameri- 
cans involved to lay the Watergate matter at CIA doorstep? 

Mr. Hunt. To the best of my recollection, I was not in Miami at 
that month, sir. 

Mr. Hogan. AH right, if you weren’t in Miami, did you make an 
attempt in J anuary 1973- 

Mr. Hunt. At no time; no, sir. 

Mr. Hogan. At no time. 

Were you aware of a plan to attempt to restore McCord to active 
service in the CIA in order to associate him with the CIA, with the 
Watergate matter? 

Mr. Hunt. Not until he made that allegation in public form ; no, sir. 

Mr. IIogan. McCord also made a statement, Mr. Hunt, that you had 
information that would be sufficient to impeach the President. 

Will you comment on that ? Whether you made such a statement ? 

Mr. Hunt. A, I don’t have that kind of information; B, I did not 
make the statement. 

Mr. Hogan. In connection with the CIA ploy to involve them in 
the 'Watergate matter, were you aware of any attempts by Mr. Alch 
along these lines? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. 

Mr. Hogan. Were you. Mr. Bittman ? 

Mr. Bittman. Along what lines, Mr. Hogan ? 

Mr. Hogan. To attempt to involve CIA with the Watergate matter. 

Mr. Bittman. Mr. Alch was present on one occasion, maybe more, 
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when wc discussed the possible CIA defense, in a very preliminary 
manner. And I’m aware of Mr. McCord’s allegations that go beyond 
that, that Mr. Alch discussed the possible fabrication or doctoring of 
the personnel records of the CIA, and that the CIA director would 
go along with it. I was not present at that conversation, but I have had 
extensive dealings with Mr. Alch in the Watergate case, and in my 
opinion. Mr. McCord is not telling the truth. 

Mr. Hogan. Mr. Hunt, I have heard of your reasons for entering 
a plea as to the charges against you. But was your plea in any way 
prompted or promoted by a coverup? 

Mr. IIfnt. No. sir. I can go further than that. 

I can say at tbe time I informed my attorney that I was under no 
circumstances going to go through tbe ordeal of a trial. He said lie 
understood. He also informed me that I would undoubtedly he called 
before the grand jury to testify as to my knowledge of the fne<s of the 
case. At the same time, with the Ervin committee hearings then in view, 
that I would most likely be one of the principal witnesses before the 
public forum. 

Mr. IIogan. Now 

Mr. Hunt. Have I answered your question, sir? 

Mr. Hogan. With regard to Dean's statement made public. He said 
you wanted $122,000 or you would have a lot of seedy tilings to say 
about certain White House matters. 

Did you ever make such a statement? Or such a demand, I 
should say ? 

Mr. Hunt. For how much money, sir ? 

Mr. Hogan. $122,000, or any amount. Or you would have a lot of 
seedy things to say about certain White House matters. 

Mr. Hunt. This is an allegation that has troubled me very much, 
ever since it was first voiced. It has not only been voiced ; it has been 
printed a good many times. 

It has also been so twisted as to indicate in the public mind at lon^t. 
that I have attempted to backmail $1 million from the President of 
the United States. I find both of these allegations very, very difficult 
to counter in any way. 

I had felt in my conversations — such conversations as I had with 
Mr. O’Brien, for example, of the party; I spoke on one occasion with 
Sir. Shipiro, who was Mr. Colson's counsel. 

I felt bv reiterated reminders I could awaken within them a feel- 
ing of obligation, if not appreciation, for work that we had done 
before. In other words, we hadn’t done just Watergate for our prin- 
cipals who were after all among the highest officials of the land. We 
had gone beyond in that we had done so earlier. And it was not in 
the sense of a threat, because after all I hold everything. I think I 
was going to be telling everything just as I am today. But I had 
thought somewhere along the line people should be considering taking 
of those of us who were about to be jailed. 

And to that end, I reiterated the fact that we had done other things 
than simply break into the Watergate. 

Mr. TTooan. What other things ? 

Mr. TTunt. Well, I was thinking principally of the Ellsberg affair. 

Mr. Hogan. A nvthing else ? 

Mr. Hunt. Well, I felt, for example in my own case, the journey 
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that I made to [deleted] could be misconstrued. I was not one to want 
to misconstrue it. That could all be embarked upon by Jack Anderson, 
the columnist. 

Mr. Hogan. Did you ever mention any amount of money ? 

Mr. Hunt. Certainly never to Mr. Dean. 

I had suggested I believe — at that time I spoke to Mr. Paul O’Brien. 
I indicated that I owed Mr. Bittman approximately $60,000 in legal 
fees, more were on the horizon. I was about to be incarcerated, and I 
felt that some provision should be made for my family at that time 
before I was sent away so I could dispose of the money in a sensible 
fashion — that is, allocate it before I was actually behind bars where 

1 no longer even had the right to sign a check. 

Shortly after that period of time, $75,000 did, in fact, arrive. 

Mr. Hogan. So you were indeed thinking of your family at this time 
and concerned about your family. 

Mr. Hunt. Earlier you had indicated Mr. Hunt it was mainly the 
needs of others that were causing the concern, rather than your own 
subsistence ? 

Mr. Hunt. I didn’t mean to put that entire face on it, sir. 

My wife had the principal responsibility for everybody. I felt, after 
her death, an obligation for her constituency, if I can put it that way. 

At the same time, when the stark fact of my own conviction, up- 
coming sentence, faced me. I realized that I, too, would have to do 
something about the debts that were mounting. And so I made a 
request. After all I had been given to understand as far back as last 
summer that assistance would be forthcoming, that legal fees would 
lie paid, subsistence would be paid and now we were — That was within 

2 or 3 or 4 days of being sentenced. I felt this was the maximum time, 
the optimum time, the optimum time when some last gesture could 
be made. 

Mr. Hogan. You had a tour of duty as the top man in Mexico City, 
was it there? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hogan. Were you involved in any way in the Mexican money 
laundry situation? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. 

Mr. Hogan. Did you offer any advice to anybody in the matter? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir, I knew nothing about that. . 

Mr. Hogan. Recently in the press there has been a report Mr. Colson 
directed you to go to Milwaukee and break into the Bremmer home 
subsequent to the shooting of Governor Wallace within a matter of 
hours, as I recall. Could you discuss that with us for a moment ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir, I can. 

I have seen Mr. Colson’s version of the event, of course. I have testi- 
fied also. 

I believe my first testimony has placed Mr. Colson’s request as 
coming to me on the day after the Bremmer shooting— do you have a 
recollection of that? 

Excuse me one moment, please. 

I may have made a statement to the Senate staff in executive ses- 
sion, we have not had a chance to go over the transcript. I will testify 
to the best of my recollection along these lines. The day following the 
shooting — to the best of my recollection there was no immediate lden- 
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ti£cation — public identification of Arthur Bremmer as such, much less 
his place or residence and so forth. He was just a man, I remember 
watching that evening, seeing television photographs of him being 
draggeaaway from Governor Wallace. 

To the best of my recollection it was the following day I received a 
call from Mr. Colson, and went to his office, at which time I think his 
first question of me was, have you ever been to Milwaukee ? 

I said, No, I have never been there. 

He said, do you know anybody there ? 

I thought back to college days, and I could think of half a dozen 
prominent people from Milwaukee that I knew. And he said, well 

I said, why ? 

He said, well, he said, evidently some kind of a kook is involved in 
this attempt to kill Governor Wallace. Could you go out there to 
Milwaukee for us on the next plane or as soon as possible and look into 
the guy. 

He said, don’t forget, when Oswald was hired to assassinate Presi- 
dent Kennedy everybody said it was a big right wing plot. That is what 
we replay from the industry. When Martin Luther King was shot, he 
said, this was also supposed to be a great right-wing, American fascist 
plot. 

He said, we don’t know anything about this man at all. 

He said, his name is Arthur Bremmer. 

He said, would you be willing to go out there, locate his apartment 
and see what you can find ? 

And, I said, well, how soon do you want me to go? 

He said, right away. 

So, I went home and thought it over a little bit. I put a couple of 
things haphazardly in a small suitcase. 

Either Colson or the White House operator called me and I called 
him back. I was having some difficulty getting flights to Milwaukee 
out of National or Dulles Airport. There was going to be a time delay 
of several hours. At that juncture, I began to near over the radio in- 
creasing reports about how newsmen had been in the flat, how certain 
materials, oriented material had been picked up by the press and they 
were commenting on it. The landlady I guess or the landlord finally 
blocked off the premises and wasn’t letting anybody else in. So it would 
seen* to me as reconnaissance operation was over with before it even 
had begun. That is to say, people that had free access to the place for 
hours, 24 hours, let’s say, and that there was little to be accomplished 
by my going there, and when Colson and I next discussed the subject, 
either he called me from the White House or I called him to say that 
I thought that the ground had been too well trod by now. He indicated, 
yes, in any event, the FBI had the place staked out, it was true the 
reporters had gone, had free access to the place, and so we just will 
forget about it. 

Mr. Hogan. He was, however, suggesting at the outset a surrepti- 
tious entry, wasn’t he ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir, although it wasn’t couched in those terms. He 
said could you go to his apartment and look around ? 

Mr. Hogan. How else? 

Mr. Hunt. The door could be open. How did the newspaper re- 
porters get in? 
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Mr. Hogan. That is after the fact, Mr. Hunt. I’m getting back to 
the conversation with Mr. Colson about going up there. Did you get 
the idea he expected you to break in ? 

Mr. Hunt. I had personally no capability as a locksmith, or lock 
and key man. My method of entrance, if I cave it more than two 
thoughts, would have been simply see if I couldn’t borrow a key from 
the janitor and go in that way and just take a look around and try to 
find out what the guy’s political orientation, if any way, on the basis 
of booklets, pamphlets or anything like that he might have in the 
area, and simply depart. 

Mr. Hogan. To put it kindly, I won't pursue this, it would have 
been a trespass ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir, it would have been. 

Mr. Slatinsjiek. At this point, Mr. Hogan, may I pursue this a 
little further. You mentioned Watergate was only one of a number 
of other things you had done for them. You mentioned Ellsberg. 

Were there any other illegal entries, entries which could be con- 
strued as illegal ? 

Mr. Hunt. Entries? 

Mr. Slatonshek. Yes. 

Mr. Hunt. We have Watergate 1 and 2, and Ellsberg, there are 
no other entries, no, sir. 

Mr. Slatinsiiek. None at all ? 

Mr. Hunt. None at all. Unless you construe my assertion and 
Thomas MacGregor as an agent in Government headquarters that sort 
of thing. You mean actual physical entry, no, sir, I’m not aware of 
any. 

Mr. Hogan. Thank you. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hunt, do you know Officer Gary Bittenbender of the 
Metropolitan Police Department? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know anything of the efforts to persuade him 
to testify at the time of the arrest McCord told him Watergate was 
a CIA operation ? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir, my first knowledge of that allegation came 
about when Mr. McCord was testifying before the Senate. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. McCord also indicated that you had information 
sufficient to impeach the President, you had indicated you had infor- 
mation sufficient to impeach the President. Did you ever make that 
statement ? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. 

Again, I would like to, if I might, go over the very few contacts 
I ever had with McCord, as a matter of record. I saw him — he was 
out of jail, after the arrest — I saw Mr. McCord at the arraignment, 
at the indictment. I saw him very briefly outside Mr. Bittman’s office 
at the time the lawyers were preparing a great many trial motions. I 
saw him at the trial, in the corridor, at the trial at 8th, 9th, 10th and 
Uth of January this year, and I saw him at the sentence March 23. 
I held no conversations with him at any time. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever treat him coldly when you left? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir, I would say that. I was always dissatisfied 
about his— dissatisfied with his defense of Mr. Baldwin. I had strong 
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suspicions that at that time — and I have had suspicions continue to 
develop of Mr. Baldwin’s plant on a gullible McCord. 

Mr. Nedzi. By whom? 

Mr. Hunt. Either by himself or the Democratic Party. This sounds 
far-fetched. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. McCord? You say planted by himself? 

Mr. Hunt. No, that Baldwin volunteered for the job with McCord, 
saw what it involved and decided to exploit it not for the benefit of 
the Republican Party but for the benefit of the Democratic Party. He 

E lanted himself on a gullible McCord. It developed later McCord 
new nothing about Baldwin, very substantial Democratic connections 
in the State of Connecticut. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you, in March, speak directly or indirectly with 
Mr. O’Brien? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you speak directly to him ? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the substance of that conversation? 

Mr. Hunt. Well, it had to do with my forthcoming imprisonment. 
The fact that I owed substantial bills. That I had no income except 
a small pension. And that I thought if my sponsors were going to keep 
the assurances that had been made, made the previous summer, now 
was the time to do it. Within a few days, look and behold, $75,000 
arrived. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is that what you asked for? 

Mr. Hunt. I told him wnat my legal bills were. I think I told him, 
also, that I would like to have $10,000 or $20,000 in the bank to take 
care of the children before I went away. As I recall the figures that 
would have been what, up $80,000. 1 got $75,000. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any other money you received since then? 
Mr. Hunt. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. W 7 as this money given to you directly ? 

Mr. Hunt. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you receive this money directly ? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir ; this was the ultimate of the envelope that came 
through Mr. Bittman. 

Mr. Nedzi. To your knowledge was John Mitchell involved in any- 
way in either the request for funds or the raising and delivery of 
money to you ? 

Mr. Hunt. I have no personal knowledge of that, no, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you play any role in promising any of the other 
defendants any kind of payment? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. Promising, no. 

Mr. Nedzi. You never talked to any of them? 

Mr. Hunt. I talked to the defendants certainly. 

Mr. Nedzi. About money ? 

Mr. Hunt. The four men from Miami are the only ones I ever 
discussed money with at any time. 

Mr. Nedzi. What form did that discussion take? 

Mr. Hunt. We discussed the formation of a committee in Miami. 
Hie committee in Miami was going to be the operative mechanism 
that would take care of their families. 
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Tliis has been I think in process since November — November last 
year. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever call Mr. Colson after the Watergate thing 
and tell him to remove anything from your safe? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did Mr. Colson have access to your safe as a general 
rule? 

Mr. Hunt. I will have to answer that this way, if you will permit 
me, sir. 

At the time that I was — at the time I was assigned to the room on 
the third floor, I asked to have a two-way combination safe put in, 
because I knew they would be holding sensitive materials, particularly 
the Vietnam cables, and tables, and so forth. A safe was delivered. 
The Secret Service set the combination of that safe. I was given the 
combination for my use. Secret Service unit in the White House kept 
another copy of the combination, and Mrs. Joanne Hall, who was 
Mr. Colson’s executive assistant, had another copy of the combination. 

I know she did because on one occasion before I became thoroughly 
familiar with the combination I came in on Saturday morning and 
she had it in her Roladex. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hunt, I’m going to have- to recess for 10 minutes 
again. We are coming to the end. I wish we could finish before I leave 
but I don’t think we can. It shouldn’t be more than 15 or 20 minutes. 
We will just take a break for 10 minutes. 

Mr. Hunt. Thank you, sir. 

[Short recess taken.] 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hunt, Mr. McCord became irritated by a story in the 
Washington Star which according to him prompted his letter to you. 

Mr. Hunt. The letter I read into the record, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Of December 1972. 

His concern was that you or somebody in your behalf had planted 
this story in the Washington Star. That McCord had the Cubans 
arrested in the Watergate. 

Is there any factual basis for his assumption ? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir, none at all. I would suggest it might form a part 
of the paranoid of which his previous lawyer, Mr. Alch,'has alluded. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you know Mr. Segretti ? 

Mr. Hunt. In a sense I knew him, but I did not know him, I knew 
him as Donald Simmons, a man who was working in a parallel line 
of activity. 

Mr. Nedzi. For the Committee to Re-Elect the President ? 

Mr. HuitT, I did not know who his sponsors were. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was your relationship with him ? 

Mr. Hunt. There came a time, sir, last spring, a year ago, when Mr. 
Liddy, who was then with the Committee for the Re-Election of the 
President, informed me that the Republican National Committee had 
heard from, several quarters that a young man answering the same 
physical description in each instance had attempted apparently to 
penetrate or to aline himself with the headquarters in different States. 

As a result, a sort of a handbill had been passed out by Republicans 
saying watch out for this man. 
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I believe that the CREP was sending out such a general notice to 
the Republican people to be aware. 

Shortly thereafter Mr. Liddy came over and said would you believe 
it, I just got word to call off the handbill because this guy is working 
for somebody else? 

Ho said, and, moreover, he said, we have been asked to appraise 
this fellow and see if he is of any value to anyone. Further, to try to 
monitor him and keep him out or trouble. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who did you understand somebody else to be ? 

Mr. Hunt. He did not specify, sir. 

I assumed Mr. Magruder at that time was his principal, and I as- 
sume he was taking instructions from Mr. Magruder. Are you inter- 
ested in this story ? It is very long and rather boring. 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. Did you have any meetings with him relative to 
campaign activities? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. How frequently? 

Mr. Hunt. He would call me by telephone a couple of times a week, 
wherever he was in the country. I should say to explain the basis for 
our relationship, that Mr. Liddy and I were sent down to Miami to 
talk to Mr. Don Simmons, as he called himself. Who was staying at 
the Frolics Motel at that time. Mr. Liddy had been given information 
by someone else as to how to contact him. Simmons or Sagretti as I will 
hence forth call him was expecting our arrival. He^ indicated that he 
was involved in some sort of college level pranks— inviting people to 
a nonexistent Lindsay Rally. This was in the area of preliminary to 
the Florida primaries I would say. He was having posters printed up. 
It was a wild melange of activities none of which sounded very serious 
or very worthwhile. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you discourage him at all? 

Mr. Hunt. Pardon me? 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you discourage him at all ? 

Mr. Hunt. That was not our mission. Our mission was an evaluative 
one at that point. We simply listened to what he had to say. We knew 
we had been sent down to in effect examine the product, or his conduct, 
inasmuch as he had been of course, he can become a cropper, because 
he had come to the notice of several Republican committees, and his 
name was put on sort of a wanted list. He was well aware of our pur- 
pose down there. When Mr. Liddy and I returned to Washington, I 
don’t know to whom Mr. Liddy reported, perhaps, more than likely to 
Mr. Magruder. We thought this was probably a harmless, very ineffec- 
tive, young man, whom we wanted nothing to do with at all. The word 
came back through Mr. Liddy that he had good friends in the com- 
mittee, or in the administration, I can’t recall which, and they wanted 
to help him on. Maybe he could do some good. But would we keep an 
eye on him and try to keep him out of trouble. 

* That was the brief that we had. Accordingly, I had an answering 
service telephone and a number for him in the Los Angeles, southern 
California, area. He had my private number at the Mullen Co. 

Liddy had his mailing address which I think was out in Balboa 
Beach. That was about it. He formed a rather annoying habit of 
checking in with me a couple of times a week; maybe his principal 
had so instructed him. He would say what is up, I would say nothing; 
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he would say fine, I’m ahead of you, goodbye. A ridicuous conversa- 
tion. He would say he was coming into the Statler, could he stay for 
a day or so, could he see me? If we would, I would go up to the Statler. 
He knew me under a different name of Jed Warren. We would chat 
a little bit. He would say I put out a poster in Tampa last week, the 
scheduling thing went off badly for Muskie and so forth. As far as I 
was concerned, it was dribble. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hunt, what was the source of the $10,500 which was 
found in your wife’s purse ? 

Mr. Hunt. $10,000 of that $10,500 was money received over the fall, 
I assume, from our supporters. 

We wanted to put that to work for ourselves in this business engage- 
ment or deal that had been suggested by her cousin’s husband in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Nedzi. They are the ones with whom you stayed ? 

Mr. Hunt. That is correct, at the Carlsteads’. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was your general perception of the role of Mt*. 
Haldeman ? 

Mr. Hunt. I had no perception of it, sir. I was not at that level in 
the White House that I could form an opinion one way or another. 

Mr. Nedzi. How about Ehrlichman? 

Mr. Hunt. I had met Mr. Ehrlichman only once. I knew that he 
was the domestic counsel to the President, and this embraced a very 
wide category of activities. I knew he was Bud Krogh’s boss. I thought 
more of him m that category than in any other ways. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you reel any of your activities were being reported 
to him ? 

Mr. Hunt. I would say that those activities that Mr. Krogh wanted 
to bring to his attention, he probably would have. I have no way of 
knowing whether Mr. Ehrlichman was aware of really any of my 
activities. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was Mr. Colson’s role ? 

Mr. Hunt. In the White House, sir? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Hunt. It was a varied role. He kept in touch with specialists; 
the dairymen, for example, I think, were one of his areas. Labor 
unions, Veterans of Foreign Wars, that sort of thing. That was his 
principal brief in the White House, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hunt, did you ask your wife to remove certain 
documents from your office following the Watergate ? 

Mr. Hunt. I did not ask her to. I think before I got back from 
Chicago that she went in and took out — this may have been at the 
request of the Mullen Co. themselves. They had fired me. after all. 
And she went there to take possession of personal items. There was 
nothing of a Watergate nature there at the Mullen Co. I went in a few 
weeks later myself after I returned and had surrendered, as it were, 
and cleaned out the balance of my personal things. I did not have my 
wife go in there 

Mr. Nedzi. What was in those files? 

Mr. Hunt. Mullen Co. business. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why would you take those out if they were Mullen Co. 
business? 
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Mr. Hunt. I didn’t take them out. I took out personal things, I 
said, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the nature of the personal things? 

Mr. Hunt. Correspondence with friends, that sort of thing. 

Mr. Nedzi. What about this stuff that your wife took I 

Mr. Hunt. I don’t know what she took. 

Mr. Nedzi. You never saw them ? 

Mr. Hunt. Nothing was ever identified to me. She told me that she 
had gone down to the office to bring back some of my personal things. 
I had a lot of memorabilia from living abroad so many years. I had an 
attractive office. I had bric-a-brac here and there. It was that sort of 
thing I believe she picked up with the assistance of other people in 
the office. I don’t know of anything else she took out. 

Mr. Nedzi. No documents, to your knowledge? 

Mr. Hunt. I woudn’t think so. There was no documents to be taken 
out. 

I can’t identify any as coming from that source ; no, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. There is some reference to eight cartons of documents. 
Does that mean anything at all to you ? 

Mr. Hunt. Only in this sense, sir : I have gone over this a good many 
times before ; I will be glad to do it again for the record. There came 
a time prior to last June when the woman, the White House employee, 
through whose office I had to enter to get into mine, a Mrs. Cathleen 
Balston, came to me and said that she had a large quantity — not large 
quantity, but a number of cartons containing books, and since I used my 
office only occasionally at that time, would I object to her storing these 
books in my office? And I said, “Well, not so long as you get them 
out of the way so I can get the door open and I have access to it.” Be- 
cause I worked there so infrequently, I never had people come up and 
there and see me, it wasn’t that kind of an office. 

So there came a time a few days later when she got the labor force 
to move in a number of boxes which were about 3 by 2 by maybe 1. The 
top carton was open, and there were a number of books open in it. I 
think these are special-interest books having to do with some aspect of 
Nixon’s foreign policy. It looked very unreadable to me. Those were 
stacked up in a corner of the office and were there the last time I was 
ever in my office. Those are the only cartons I know of other than the 
cartons alluded to in the testimony given by Mr. Dean concerning the 
removal of material from my safe. 

Mr. Nhdzl Can you shed any light on the New York Times piece of 
June 27? 

Mr. Hunt. Yesterday. I haven’t read that, sir. You have the ad- 
vantage of me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Roy H. Shepherd 

Mr. Hunt. I read that article this morning, yeSj sir. The time that 
he alleges he made a contact with Liddy, my* wife was in Europe, 
point one. 

Mr. Nedzi. So it doesn’t 

Mr. Hunt. I think it is topical of this brief, like this man Skolnioh 
out in Chicago, who is creating a clientele for himself with allegations 
that my wife was murdered and the whole plane was sabotaged be- 
cause of some Mafia connection. I am sure you are familiar with all 
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of that. I think that is part and parcel of the same mental attitude. 
It is ridiculous. 

Mr. Nedzi. You say she was in Europe. 

That is shortly after the Watergate ? 

Mr. Hui*t. The story I read in the store was the 19tli ? 

My wife was in Europe on that date, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. This particular item in the Times says “shortly after 
the Watergate.” It is subject to interpretation. You have no knowledge 
of this particular incident ? 

Mr. Hunt. No, my information is different. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know anybody by the name of George Ames, Mr. 
Hunt ? 

Mr. Hunt. Is that a true name or a pseudonym ? No name comes to 
mind. I can give you off the top of my head “No.” 

Mr. Nedzi. When you worked in Central America, did you ever have 
occasion to come in contact with individuals working on electronic 
installation contracts in Guatemala, or any place else in Central 
America ? 

Mr. Hunt. I may have. I can’t think of any. I was involved in the 
operation “Overthrow Arvens” in Guatemala, you know. We used the 
[deleted] subsidiary as a part of our communications network. If you 
could be more specific. That is the only connection I can think of, sir. 
And I don’t know the names of anybody after this lapse of time. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know anyone by the name of Frederick William 
Hahneman ? 

Mr. Hunt. Hahneman? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes, H-a-h-n-e-m-a-n. 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. Not to the best of my recollection. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any knowledge of the May 5, 1972, hijack- 
ing of the Eastern Airlines flight from Allentown, Pa., to Washington, 
to Miami. 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know whether Frank Sturgis was involved while 
in Honduras or elsewhere in Central America with Hahneman or 
George Ames? 

Mr. Hunt. I have no knowledge of either of the names. I have no 
knowledge of Frank Sturgis’ activities there. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Hogan. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you involved in any operations of any kind in 
Miami before the Democratic National Convention ? 

Mr. Hunt. I was involved in the contemplation of operations that 
might at one time come to pass, but which did not. 

Operations per se, no, sir, aside from an assist I gave to Segretti. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did that consist of ? 

Mr. Hunt. That consisted of his requirement for a printer who could 
be trusted, and through Mr. Barker I got the name of the printer, 
and that name was passed on to him and I believe he used that printer. 
What they printed, I don’t know. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Slattnshek. No. 
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Mr. Nedzi. How did you happen to find time to write so many 
books, Mr. Hunt? 

Mr. Hunt. I was a very fast writer and a very fast worker, sir. 
I was much younger then than I am today. 

Mr. Nedzi. We want to thank you very much. I know it has been 
something of an ordeal. I think for our purposes the record is com- 
plete with regard to you, sir. Thank you. 

Mr. Hunt. I hope it is satisfactory , Mr. Chairman. 

Gentlemen, I would be more than happy to return at any time at 
your convenience to clarify any point that you might require further 
enlightenment on. 

Mr. Nedzi. Thank you very much. 

The committee will stand recessed until further call of the Chair. 

[Whereupon, at 7:12 p.m., the subcommittee recessed subject to 
call of the Chair.] 



House of Representatives, 

Committee on Armed Services, 

Special Subcommittee on Intelligence, 
Washington, D.C., Friday, June & 9 , 1973. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:10 a.m. in 
room 2337, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Lucien N. Nedzi 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Nedzi. The subcommittee will come to order, and this morn- 
ing we are continuing our inquiry into the Watergate-CIA problem, 
and we have as our witness Mr. Charles W. Colson, former coun- 
selor to the President accompanied by counsel, Mr. David Shapiro. 
Mr. Colson, if you will rise, I will administer the oath. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give 
in this hearing is the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God ? 

Mr.CoLSON. I do, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Please be seated. 

- Do you have a statement you wish to read to the committee? 

Mr. Colson. I think my counsel, Mr. Chairman, has submitted a 
copy of the opening statement that I read to Senator McClellan’s 
subcommittee last week when I testified on the same subject before 
Senator McClellan. I can read from that if you would like. I don't 
know whether copies have been made available to the members of 
this subcommittee. 

Mr. Nedzi. We have copies, but would you read it into the record, 
please? 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES W. COLSON, FORMER WHITE HOUSE 
COUNSELOR TO THE PRESIDENT, ACCOMPANIED BY DAVID 
SHAPIRO, COUNSEL 


Mr. Colson. Yes, sir. If I may, as I go through it I will vary it 
slightly. I was specifically asked when I went before the McClellan 
committee to address myself to Mr. Ehrlichman’s testimony which 
had been given prior to my testimony before the same committee. 
So this basically is tailored to the specific points I was asked to ad- 
dress by Senator McClellan, so as I go through it, which may give 
you some chronology of how Howard Hunt came into the White 
llouse and my knowledge of how the room 16 unit began, I may 
vary from this, from point to point. 

During the last week of June 1971 I was asked by Mr. Haldeman 
and Mr. Ehrlichman to recommend a person who might be assigned 
responsibility for the research involved in the Pentagon Papers pub- 
lication — a person who could deal with all aspects of the contro- 
versy and who could coordinate White House staff activities. 

At that point congressional hearings were anticipated on the mat- 
ters covered by the Pentagon Papers, and therefore the man selected 
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had to be familiar with the political process, desirably have some 
foreign policy experience and have good research skills. 

On July 2 I sent a memo recommending several people-five or 
six — who might be available for such a position. Some were in Gov- 
ernment, some outside. One of those I recommended was Mr. Hunt. 
During the first week of July I had several discussions with both 
Mr. Haldeman and Mr. Ehrlichman regarding possible candidates. 

At one point Mr. Ehrlichman and Mr. Haldeman concluded that 
Mr. Buchanan of the White House staff should be asked to take 
responsibility for this project. At Mr. Ehrlichman’s behest, I talked 
to Mr. Buchanan. By memorandum of July 6 I advised Mr. Ehrlich- 
man that Buchanan strongly believed he was not the man for the 
job. 

In the same memo I suggested, therefore, that Mr. Ehrlichman 
interview Howard Hunt; I had had a long talk with Hunt and 
found that he was eager to take on the assignment. None of the 
other candidates I had earlier suggested were either acceptable or 
available. 

• According to my diary, I took Mr. Hunt to Mr. Ehrlichman's. 
office on July 7. I believe that I left Mr. Hunt with Mr. Ehrlich- 
man so that they could talk alone. After that meeting I asked 
Ehrlichman his opinion. He said he had been favorably impressed 
with Hunt. It .was either on that day or during a phone conserva- 
tion with Mr. Ehrlichman the next day that the decision was made 
to bring Hunt on as a consultant. 

I sometime thereafter initiated the necessary administrative action 
by advising the staff secretary’s office. That is the staff secretary for 
the entire White House staff. To the best of my recollection, I did 
not call the staff secretary’s office until sometime after Mr. Ehrlich- 
man had given his approval to Mr. Hunt being hired as a consultant. 

I might note that the consulting contract with Mr. Hunt was not 
actually executed until August 20, which would indicate that the 
actual administrative processing may have been ordered well after 
the date on which Hunt began his work at the White House. 

For such an important assignment, the. man hired would have to 
have been interviewed by either Mr. Haldeman or Mr. Ehrlichman. 
I had only been asked to make recommendations to Mr. Haldeman 
and Mr. Ehrlichman. 

. I do not seek to disavow responsibility for Howard Hunt. He was 
my recommendation, but the ultimate decision to engage him was 
approved by Mr. Ehrlichman. 

On the 7th or possibly the 8th of July — which would have been 
by phone — I told Mr. Ehrlichman that Mr. Hunt wanted to estab- 
lish liaison with the CIA as well as with other Government agen- 
cies. The need for contact with the CIA was immediate in that one 
of Mr. Hunt’s first assignments was to interview Lt. Col. Lucicn 
Conein, who had been a principal CIA operative during the period 
of the Diem coup. Questions had been raised as to whether tlie CIA 
would permit Conein to be interviewed. I recall also that Hunt was 
concerned that, he not undertake this assignment without his former 
agency knowing and approving. He wanted also to be able to talk 
with his former colleagues and wanted them to know that his activi- 
ties were of an official nature. 
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I do not recall whether Mr. Ehrlichman told me specifically at that 
time that he had in fact contacted the CIA on Mr. Hunt's behalf. How- 
ever, I do recall him either saying that he would work it out with Gen- 
eral Cushman so that Hunt could nave liaison with the CIA or advising 
me later that he had in fact arranged liaison with General Cushman. 

Whichever it was, I was left with the impression that there was 
communication between Mr. Ehrlichman and the CIA on the subject at 
some early point in Hunt’s relationship with the White House. Pos- 
sibly my conversations with Mr. Ehrlichman were later than the 7th 
or 8th of July. I simply cannot be certain. And this point became 
relevant because of a conflict in testimony before the McClellan Com- 
mittee as to who contacted General Cushman when. 

I do not know that at no time did I talk to General Cushman or any- 
one else at the CIA for that matter. I believe that I may have met 
General Cushman during the late 1950’s when he was on then Vice 
President Nixon’s staff and I was administrative assistant to former 
Senator Leverett Saltonstall. 

I of course knew of the General but I had had no contact with him 
of any kind during my service in the White House prior to this period 
(July 1971) . The first contact I recall was after General Cushman had 
become Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

During the period of July 8 to July 20, 1971, I sent a series of 
memorandums to Mr. Ehrlichman advising him of information that 
had come to my attention either through Hunt or others relevant to 
the Pentagon Papers controversy and the research then being con- 
ducted into the period of the Diem coup. 

Mr. Ehrlichman has testified before the McClellan Committee that 
“At the time Howard Hunt made contact with General Cushman on 
the 22d of July 1971. there was no surveillance of Ellsberg or anybody 
associated with Ellsberg yet in contemplation. 

That is a quotation from the McClellan transcription page 248. 

That may well be the case. However, sometime between the 18th' and 
20th of July, Mr. Ehrlichman told me that a decision had been made to 
establish a special investigating unit which would deal with the Penta- 
gon Papers and other security leaks that were at that time of very 
great concern to the White House. 

I regret I cannot be more precise, but I know it was before the 20th 
and it may have been as early as the 13th. I know that it was shortly 
after a meeting which occurred in San Clemente on July 12. In any 
event, I know that Mr. Ehrlichman told me that Mr. Krogh had been 
assigned full responsibility for the project. He might well have men- 
tioned that Mr. Young was also to be assigned to the project at the same 
time. 

If I can just interject here for a moment, I have discovered from 
previous testimony that in reciting this chronology I perhaps confused 
people to the extent that it appears that the hirmg of Hunt was part 
of an evolutionary process that led to the creation of the so-called room 
16 unit in the White House, later known as the Plumbers. 

The two were wholly independent and separate. Mr. Hunt was 
hired basically to do research into the Pentagon Papers themselves 
to try to be someone who would pull it all together, be one quarter- 
back, if you will, in the White House, to find out how complete the 
papers were, to find out how accurate they were, to compare — actually 
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what was being published with what was being— what were in the 
official records. 

To try to find out omissions in the Pentagon Papers, if there were 
omissions, and to coordinate with congressional committees if there 
were to be congressional investigations, which at the time the Senate, 
I think, had voted appropriations to conduct investigations into the 
origins of the Vietnam war and the Pentagon Papers, and therefore 
the accuracy of the documents that had been released and the com- 
pleteness of the documents that had been released was very relevant 
at that point in time, and a matter of considerable concern. 

The room 16 unit, I was not in attendance at any of the meetings 
that led to the decision to create the room 16 unit, which was headed 
by Mr. Krogh. But when I was advised that there was to be such a 
special investigating unit established in the White House by Mr. 
Ehrlichman. I was also advised at that time that Mr. Hunt, who had 
been doing this research, should be assigned over to that unit. 

The only point that I am making is that in developing the chronol- 
ogy of events as best I can remember them, one tends to get the im- 
pression that Mr. Hunt was hired and out of Mr. Hunt’s work there 
developed the special investigating unit. The two were very separate 
and distinct. Mr. Hunt was hired tor one assignment. Within a matter 
of a few weeks when the special investigating unit was established he 
was then assigned to that special investigating unit, which had quite 
different purposes than Mr. Hunt was originally hired to perform. 

It was on July 22, pursuant to Mr. Ehrliehman’s instructions, that 
T assigned Mr. Hunt to Mr. Krogh. As I recall, the purpose of the 
meeting was to introduce the two men and to explain to Hunt that he 
would thereafter be reporting to Mr. Krogh. It was agreed, however, 
that Hunt would complete some of the research that he mid started for 
me and would continue to provide me with information involving the 
period covered by the Pentagon Papers, particularly the Diem coup. 

On July 22 I sent a memo to Mr. Ehrlichman advising him of the 
meeting, that is, the meeting with Mr. Hunt and Krogn, informing 
him that I had assigned Hunt to Krogh, giving him a very general 
status report on research that had been done to date, the status of 
proposed congressional hearings, and Krogh’s discussion of his plans 
with respect to managing the investigative unit. 

On July 28 Mr. Hunt sent a memo to me, listing several items he pro- 
posed for consideration in connection with the investigation of Dr. 
Ellsberg. One of the items was a psychological profile of Ellsberg by 
the OIA, another item referred to hiB psychiatric records, another 
item proposed interviews with former associates of Ellsberg. 

As best as I can recall, because this was Krogh’s responsibility, I 
simply referred the memo to him, possibly with some handwritten 
notation on the face of the memorandum. I received a memo on 
August 3, 1971, from Messrs. Krogh and Young in which they stated 
that several of the ideas proposed by Hunt, including the CIA profile, 
were in process. Incidentally, no reference was made to the Ellsberg 
psychiatric records. I simply filed the memorandum. 

It was my impression throughout this period, in fact from the be- 
ginning of Hunt’s relationship with the White House, that he was in 
frequent and close communication with the CIA. Whether this was on 
his own or at someone’s express direction, I cannot say. 
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My continuing responsibility in this area after July 22 related to the 
dissemination of any information which might be developed by the 
special investigating unit or by Mr. Hunt’s own research. According 
to my diary, I did see Mr. Hunt from time to time up to August 13, 
1971. By memo of August 18, I directed my administrative assistant 
to reassign the office Hunt had been using since he had moved into the 
room 16 operation. My diary shows no meetings or visits with Mr. 
Hunt from August 13 until alter Labor Day. 

Memorandum for : Dick Howard. 

From : Charles Colson. 

Howard Hunt should move downstairs now into the Krogh security operation. 
We, therefore, can use his office. Perhaps you would like to move Hallett back up 
there. It’s probably a good place for him because he will still be spending 50% 
of his time writing speeches and should be working closely with Steve. 

On August 15 the President announced what was then known as the 
new economic policy. I was given the task of mobilizing public support 
for the President’s economic policies and in fact coordinating a Gov- 
ernment-wide activity to generate as much public support as possible 
for the President’s freeze and the other economic measures that he an- 
nounced on that weekend. 

As I recall and as my records indicate, I was almost totally involved 
for several weeks after August 15 in handling matters relating to the 
President’s economic policies. 

During this period of my almost total involvement in the President’s 
new economic policy, my communications with regard to this matter 
were solely with Mr. Ehrlichman and they were limited in number and 
isolated in context. None of these communications involved the CIA. 

I have, as this committee doubtless knows, given aft interview to the 
FBI with respect to my knowledge or more appropriately lack thereof 
of the break-in of Mr. Ellsberg’s psychiatrist’s office. The FBI report 
of that interview was made public. I have also testified extensively 
with respect to this matter before the grand jury presently investi- 
gating it in Los Angeles County. I am obviously prepared to answer 
any questions in this regard should this committee desire. 

Having read Mr. Ehrlichman’s testimony before the McClellan 
committee and knowing the nature of the scope of this committee’s 
inquiry. I do have some additional observations that may be useful 
to the committee. First, I was not aware in December of 1972 that the 
U.S. attorney, Mr. Silbert, had made inquiry regarding who called 
the CIA concerning Mr. Hunt. I believe that John Dean, former coun- 
sel to the President, during the month of December asked me if I had 
called General Cushman at any time in connection with Mr. Hunt’s 
work at the White House. I tola him at that time that I had not made 
such a call. 

Second, until recent weeks, I was unaware of the subsequent Jan- 
uary memoranda from General Cushman to Mr. Ehrlichman which is 
referred to in Mr. Ehrlichman’s testimony before the Senate commit- 
tee and I presume is available to this committee. 

Third, I was also unaware of any of the meetings which took place 
between Mr. Ehrlichman, Mr. Haldeman and Mr. Dean with Mr. 
Helms and General Walters in the June 1972 period until I read of 
the meetings in the press a few weeks ago. I had never heard any dis- 
cussions of i such meetings while I was on the 'White House staff. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Thank you, Mr. Colson. 

Mr. Colson, for the benefit of the subcommittee, would you advise 
us what your duties at the White House consisted of, and over what 
period of time? 

Mr. Colson. Mr. Chairman, I was appointed special counsel to the 
President on November 3, 1969. 1 served in that capacity until March 
10, 1973. Although I had tendered my resignation to the President and 
he had accepted it on December 1, 1972, he had asked me to stay on a 
few months beyond the period that I had asked to leave the White 
House. 

During that time — initially, when I first came to the White House, 
my primary responsibility was in dealing with outside groups of all 
kinds. I was, I suppose, the liasion man or the focal point with outside 
groups all the way from labor unions to League of Women Voters, to 
conservation associations, whatever the outside organized constituent 
group was. 

The concept behind my job was to have one place in the White House 
where people could come who had policy issues or problems that they 
wished to bring to the attention of the President or the White House 
staff. From that I began to take on additional specific assignments 
by the President. 

Mr. Nedzi. To whom did you report during this period of time? 

Mr. Colson. Initially I reported to Mr. Haldeman, on a table of 
organization I would report to Mr. Haldeman. Mr. Haldeman was 
chief of staff of the White House, and as a matter of fact all members 
of the staff would be responsive to him as chief of staff. Gradually 
over a period 

Mr. Nedzi. Where did Ehrlichman fit into this table ? 

Mr. Colson. Well, he would be a completely separate chain from the 
President. In other words, Ehrlichman had all domestic policy under 
him, and he reported directly to the President on all domestic issues. 
Dr. Kissinger has all 

Mr. Nedzi. Wasn’t your area of concern domestic ? 

Mr. Colson. Well, yes, in part. My responsibility covered a wide 
range of areas, Mr. Chairman. I was not under Mr. Ehrlichman’s — 
staff-wise I was not under Mr. Ehrlichman. I would come under Mr. 
Haldeman’s line to the President. Although in 1971, more so in 1971 
and 1972, 1 began to deal directly with the President, although I think 
technically throughout the time I was on the White House staff I 
would be considered part of Mr. Haldeman’s staff. . 

Mr. Nedzi. Did the nature of your responsibilities change in 1970 

or 1971? , . , . _ . 

Mr. Colson. Yes, sir. By evolution they changed m that the Presi- 
dent began to ask me to take on particular assignments for him. Some- 
thing of a troubleshooter, I suppose would be one way to categorize it. 
If a particular problem didn’t tall under anyone’s specific area, or if 
the President wanted to put me in charge of a particular handling 
of a particular issue in the White House, he often did that with in- 
creasing frequency over the last — 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you describe some of these problems or issues l 

Mr. Colson. Yes. I can think of the one I mentioned, the New Eco- 
nomic Policy. The President called me in the weekend of August 15, 
and he told me what he was announcing. In fact we had discussed it 
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beforehand. It was really a domestic policy issue but it was also inter- 
national. It involved many agencies of the Government. It involved 
trying to get as much congressional support as possible. It involved 
trying to get as much public support as possible. And the President 
wanted one man he could hold accountable for all of what might be 
called the followup activities to his announcement. And he put me 
in charge of doing that, which I did for several weeks. 

Mr. Nedzi. Any other examples you can give us? 

Mr. Colson. Many of the hot issues that the President had to handle 
he would ask me to take responsibility for. I recall specifically another 
example, the effort to get approval of the antiballistic missile, which 
was a very controversial topic. 

The President asked me to take responsibility for handling that 
from the White House staff dealing with outside groups that might 
be supportive, dealing with agencies, helping with or directing, ready, 
the congressional effort. Those kinds of assignments the President 
would often ask me to take. And it would really depend, I guess, on 
what was most pressing to him at the moment. 

At the time, for example, that the President was prepared to an- 
nounce the initial shipments of grain to the Soviet Union, there was 
a very great problem in coordinating the policies and positions of 
different agencies in the Government. And there was also the problem 
of negotiating with the maritime unions. 

The President called me into his Office and asked me to take charge 
of that particular issue at that time, which I did. My job was very 
hard to stay with one thing very long, because he would, ask me to take 
responsibility for issues that appeared to be the issue of most immedi- 
ate concern to him at that point in time. 

Mr. Nedzi. Where you provided with any staff in this respect ? 

Mr. Colson. Yes, sir. Over a period of time I added to my staff in 
the White House. I started out alone, and had several people on my 
staff when I left the White House. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who were they ? 

Mr. Colson. Well, at various times Mr. George Bell was an assistant 
of mine, Mr. Richard Howard, Mr. Henry Cashen, Mr. Stephen 
Karaleakas, Mr. William Rahatican, Mr. Donald Rogers, Mr. John 
Scalliy, Mr. Michael Balzano, Mr. Desmond Barker — I think that 
may be as complete as I can make it. 

Mr. Nedzi. At the time you contacted Mr. Hunt for the purpose 
of I guess introducing him to Mr. Ehrlichman, your responsibilities 
had evolved to the point where you were reporting directly to the 
President? 

Mr. Colson. It would depend completely, Mr. Chairman, on what 
the issue was. If it was something the President asked me to take 
responsibility for then I would be reporting directly to him. If it was 
something Mr. Haldeman, or if Mr. Ehrlichman asked for my assis- 
tance, I would be working with them or through them or for them, 
depending — it would simply depend— or Dr. Kissinger — it would 
simply depend on the issue. 

Mr. Nedzi. How did you happen to choose Mr. Hunt ? 

Mr. Colson. Well, I had known Mr. Hunt for several years- 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the nature of your relationship? 

49 - 031—75 38 
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Mr. Colson. We first met socially when I was — I think we met first 
socially through the Brown Club of Washington, D.C. We both hap- 
pened to be alumni of Brown University. I don’t know when we first 
met in that connection. I think it was perhaps in the early sixties, but 
I got to know him rather well when I was president of the Brown 
Club of Washington and he was vice president, which was 1966 or 
1967. 

I recommended him to Mr. Haldeman and to Mr. Ehrlichman along 
with five or six other people. As it turned out 

Mr. Nedzi. Who were the other people? 

Mr. Colson. Mr. Deloach, who had formerly been with the FBI. 
Mr. Russ Blandford, who had been chief counsel of this committee. 
Mr. Buchanan, who was on the White House staff. Mr. Gillers, who 
was on the Senate Armed Services Committee. I think that may be 
complete. 

Mr. Nedzi. In your statement you said you talked to Mr. Buchanan 
and Mr. Buchanan strongly believed that Hunt was not the man for the 
job. What was the reason for that? 

Mr. Colson. No, Buchanan believed he , Buchanan, was not the man 
for the job. 

Mr. Nedzl I misunderstood. At the time Mr. Hunt was okayed, or 
shortly after the time lie was okayed by Mr. Ehrlichman, you had a 
conversation with him, I take it, regarding the CIA. 

Mr. Colson. I had a conversation with Hunt either immediately be- 
fore or immediately after his meeting with Mr. Ehrlichman. I would 
assume that it was probably immediately after. And my recollection, 
Mr. Chairman, is that Hunt wanted — there were two reasons he wanted 
to have contact established with ths CIA. One is, I think he was con- 
cerned as a former employee of the CIA that he have his credentials 
established by the White House. In other words, that the White House 
advise the CIA that he now was going to be working from time to time 
as a consultant to the White House. 

The other thing involved, the other reason involved Mr. Conein, 
Colonel Conein, who Hunt wanted to interview, and there was a ques- 
tion, I don’t recall precisely what it was — but there was a question that 
had been raised that Conein — that the CIA might not let Conein 
be interviewed. And I think Mr. Hunt wanted to be certain that he 
would be able to talk to Mr. Conein. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any discussion about Mr. DeMott being inter- 
viewed by Mr. Hunt? 

Mr. Colson. Yes, sir. That came considerably later than this. Some 
time late in July. I don’t know the date precisely. Hunt came into my 
office one day and said that he had his employer, Mr. Robert Bennett, 
of Mullen Co., had received a phone call from someone in Mas- 
sachusetts who said that he had some information that he would be 
glad to give to Mr. Bennett or anyone Mr. Bennett sent to see him 
involving Senator Kennedy and the tragedy at Chappaquiddick. 

Hunt said to me, would you like me to try to get it ? I said certainly. 

I took it as an offer on his part to obtain information. I did not really 
give to much more than that passing thought. He did subsequently go 
to interview Mr. DeMott and reported back to me that he had really 
not learned anything that had not been, made public before, that it was, 
that it was a fruitless effort. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you tell him at that time that he should go ahead and 
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make the interview, to make certain the White House was not in- 
volved in any way? 

Mr. Colson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any discussion about disguises? 

Mr. Colson. I remember the only discussion that would relate to that, 
Mr. Chairman, that I recall was that Mr. Hunt, it seems to me either 
said or put in a note to me that he would do this in alias. I don’t recall 
at that specific time any discussion about disguises. I do recall Mr. 
Hunt at one point — ana I don’t know whether it was before or after 
this — telling me that he had a disguise, and as a matter of fact at one 
point showed me a little Polaroid snapshot of himself in his disguise. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was this before or after the interview ? 

Mr. Colson. I don’t know, sir, I don’t know. 

Mr. Nedzi. Could it have been after the interview ? 

Mr. Colson. Yes, it could have been. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have discussion with him about where disguises 
might be obtained ? 

Mr. Colson. I don’t recall any discussion with Mr. Hunt regarding 
where he would get his disguise, no, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you recall advising Mr. Hunt the FBI should not 
be approached because there were indications they were not being 
cooperative? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. I had no — practically no dealings while I was 
in the White House with the FBI. I would have had no reason to have 
made that observation. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you recall saying that the Secret Service should not 
be approached for the same reason ? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. I recall no discussions with Mr. Hunt regard- 
ing either the FBI or the Secret Service. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you say that Mr. Hunt was lying to us when he 
told us this yesterday ? 

Mr. Colson. I don’t know what he told you yesterday. 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, assuming what he told us was what I asked you 
about. 

Mr. Colson. Right. All I can say, Mr. Chairman, is that I don’t 
recall those discussions. Mr. Hunt may recall a particular discussions 
that he had with me better than I can. That is always possible. Bnt I 
do not recall that discussion. 

Mr. Nedzi. Are you saying, then, if we have to believe somebody 
we should believe him if the story is contradictory ? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. I think you have to simply weigh what my 
recollection is against anyone else-s if their recollection is different than 
mine. I can’t judge for you. If there is a disparity between Mr. Hunt’s 
recollection and mine I can’t judge for you which one of us is correct 
I can only tell you what I remember to the best of my belief. 

Mr. Nedzi. In an effort to assist you in recalling, do you recall Mr. 
Hunt saying to yon that I would like to have somebody make a con- 
tact with the CIA in order to secure these disguises? 

Mr. Colson. No, the only thing 

Mr. Nedzi. And aliases ? 

Mr. Colson. The only request that I recall Mr. Hunt making with 
respect to the CIA was a request that he made at the time he first 
came into the White House staff, which I have already addressed. 
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He wanted to have liaison with the CIA from the outset of his re- 
lationship with the White House. I don’t recall any subsequent dis- 
cussions that he had, or specific requests he had with respect to the 
CIA. 

Mr. Nedzi. At that 

Mr. Colson. Oh, I am sorry. My counsel has reminded me that he 
did request at one point that I get in touch with the CIA to get a 
secretary that he had had before who was overseas brought back and 
assigned to him. 

I told him that would be impossible, that I couldn’t do that, that 
I thought that was an unreasonable request to make. Sometime there- 
after, apparently, Mr. Hunt must have made that request because I 
have read General Cushman’s statement that that was one of the items 
that prompted him, General Cushman, to call Mr. Ehrlichman late 
in August to say Mr. Hunt’s demands for assistance had become ex- 
cessive. I don’t know where I read that, but I read that General Cush- 
man had refused Mr. Hunt’s request for a secretary to be assigned 
to him that had worked for him formerly in the CIA. 

Mr. Hunt did bring that request to me. I did tell him I thought that 
would be impossible to do, and did nothing further with it. I assume 
he therefore went through some other channel to try to get the secretary 
assigned to him. I think he also at one point wanted to get the manu- 
script of a book that he had written that was in the possession of 
CIA, and asked me if I could obtain that manuscript for him from 
the CIA. 

I had never had any dealings with the dgency myself, and I asked 
Dr. Kissinger’s office to request it from' the CIA. That was sometime 
in mid- August, I believe. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was this subsequent to the request for the secretary ? 

Mr. Colson. I don’t know, sir. I don’t know the sequence of those 
two requests. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was the request for the secretary conveyed to yon prior 
to it being conveyed to the CIA ? 

Mr. Colson. I don’t know, sir. All I know is, I am trying to go 
back and reconstruct events based on what I subsequently read. I 
assumed when I told Mr. Hunt that we couldn’t ask the CIA— we 
being the White House — ask the CIA to provide his secretary to him, 
who was as I recall at that time overseas, ! thought that was the end 
of the matter. The only time I ever heard of that again was when 1 
read that General Cushman testified that was one of the requests that 
had been made of General Cushman by Mr. Hunt, which General 
Cushman felt was more than he should accommodate him. 

Me. Nedzi. Why did you tell him you couldn’t assist him in securing 
a secretary ? 

Mr. Colson. I thought that would be placing an unreasonable re- 
quest on the CIA to bring someone back from overseas to serve as his 
secretary when there are plenty of other competent secretaries avail- 
able on the "White House staff, or anywhere else in Washington. This 
didn’t seem to me to be a sensible request to make. 

Mr. Nedzi. "What kind of request dia Mr. Hunt indicate to you was 
going to be made of the CIA when he asked you to make arrangements 
for contact with theCIA? 

. Mr. Colson. I am not sure I understand the question, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Nbdzi. Why did lie ask you to contact the CIA or arrange to 
have the CIA contacted ? 

Mr. Colson. You mean initially? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Colson. There were two reasons. One was I think he felt under 
some constraints, and I think he explained this to me at the time. He 
felt under some constraints with respect to the contract that he ap- 
parently — apparently employees of the CIA execute when they leave 
the Agency. I think he wanted the CIA to know he was working for 
the White House, he was a consultant to the White House. 

The second thing was that there was some indication, some reason, 
and I don’t know what it was, or recall what it was — there was some 
indication the CIA would not permit Mr. Conein to be interviewed. 
Mr. Conein, as you may know, Colonel Conein, as you may know, was 
the principal CIA operative in South Vietnam during the Diem coup. 
There was a desire to have Mr. Hunt interview Colonel Conein 

Mr. Nedzi. Whose idea was that? 

Mr. Colson. It may well have been my idea. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you know Colonel Conein ? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did Mr. Hunt report to you subsequent to his interview 
of Colonel Conein? 

Mr. Colson. Yes; he did. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he tell you how he arranged the interview ? 

Mr. Colson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did he tell you ? 

Mr. Colson. He invited Colonel Conein to come into the White 
House, and interviewed him in the White House. And then subse- 
quently gave to me a memorandum of his interview with Colonel 
Conein, which I in turn passed on to Mr. Ehrlichman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he advise you that he contacted the CIA in this 
regard ? 

Mr. Colson. I think he did, Mr. Chairman, but I can’t be specific 
about that. I am under the impression that he was in touch with the 
CIA right from the outset of his relationship with the White House. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would it surprise you if I told you that in his testimony 
yesterday he said he just looked up Mr. Conein’s name in the phone 
book and called him up and invited him over? 

Mr. Colson. No, that wouldn’t surprise me — yes, it would surprise 
me — I am sorry. Because I do recall, now that you are asking that 
question, that he located Colonel Conein through someone at the CIA. 
1 believe he told me that ho located Colonel Conein through someone 
at the CIA. 

Mr. Nedzi. At the time he asked you to contact the CIA, what did 
you do, Mr. Colson ? 

Mr. Colson. To the best of my recollection. Mr. Chairman, I told 
Mr. Ehrlichman of Hunt’s request. That the CIA be advised that he 
was being brought onto the White House staff as a consultant, and it 
is my impression that Mr. Ehrlichman was in touch with the CIA to 
make that introduction for him. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did Mr. Ehrlichman ever indicate at a subsequent time 
that he had taken care of the matter ? 
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Mr. Colson. Yes, sir, he did. At least that is my recollection that 
Mr. Ehrlichman told me he had been in touch — my recollection is he 
told me he had been in touch with General Cushman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you convey this to Mr. Hunt? 

Mr. Colson. I am sure that I did. I don’t recall specifically, but I am 
certain that if Mr. Ehrlichman told me he had been in touch with 
General Cushman, that I would have then communicated that to Mr. 
Hunt. 

Mr. Nedzi. What led you to the impression that Mr. Hunt was in 
continual or continuous contact with the CIA? 

Mr. Colson. Well, I would have to answer that, Mr. Chairman, that 
a series of things would lead me now to that impression, or left me 
at that time with that impression. 

Mr. Nedzi. That is what we are interested in, your impression at the 
time. 

Mr. Colson. Bight. The fact lie had discussions with people at the 
CIA regarding Colonel Conein. The fact that he asked to have an 
introduction made to the CIA, or rather asked to have the White 
House advise the CIA lie was now on the 'White House staff as a 
consultant. I think he may have mentioned from time to time that 
lie had been over to the Cl A. I don’t recall specifically. 

He talked about working with the CIA, performing a psychologi- 
cal profile on Dr. EUsberg. I would say an accumulative effect of these 
various points led me to have the impression at that time that he was 
in touch with them. 

I also knew that the room 16 operation as it was then known, or the 
Plumbers as it has subsequently become known, one of its assigned 
tasks was to maintain liaison with agencies, investigative agencies con- 
cerned with leaks. Their job was to worry about leaks of classified 
information, and that meant, they would be in touch with those agen- 
cies that, might have either investigative apparatus with respect to the 
leaks, or might have secured information they would be concerned 
about from the standpoint of leaks. 

I was led to believe that was one of the functions of the room 16 
unit. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he ever report to you on specific CIA contacts? 

Mr. Colson. I don’t recall — I have read I guess in John Ehrlich- 
man’s transcript — I have read in John Ehrlichman’s transcript that 
Howard Hunt made contact with General Cushman on the 22d of 
July. I don’t recall Hunt telling me that he had at that time. I was 
n little bit surprised as a matter of fact when I read that date in Mr. 
Ehrlichman’s testimony before the McClellan committee, because that 
happens to be the same date I had introduced Hunt to Krogh, and it 
struck me that was a coincidence. 

I was surprised at that date when I read it in Ehrlichman’s testi- 
mony. I. think he mentioned to me he was dealing — at one point I re- 
call his mentioning a Mr. Osborn’s name to me, and I can’t tell you 
why that name rings any bell with me, but it does. He also mentioned 
that he was working with some doctor whom he had worked with be- 
fore in connection with the psychological profile. 

That is really as precise as I can be. He told me that he had been 
very, very close to Mr. Helms, and had worked closely with Helms, 
and knew Helms very well, and that Helms had been I guess of some 
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help to Mr. Hunt when Mr. Hunt was in financial difficulties because 
of a very severe accident to one of his children, which had added greatly 
to his financial burdens, and as a matter of fact is one of the reasons 
he elected an early retirement from the CIA. 

I recall his taiking about a very close relationship with Helms. I 
can’t tell you if it was postperiod he came on the White House staff 
or not, that he had any relationship postperiod. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he say he was in contact with Mr. Helms at all dur- 
ing this period ? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir, I can’t recall him saying that specifically. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Colson, our record discloses that following a number 
of requests by Mr. Hunt, General Cushman finally called Mr. Ehrlich- 
man and indicated that the demands were excessive and the CIA was 
no longer going to accede to any of them, or desires, I guess is the way 
it was put. W as that information conveyed to you ? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. The first I ever heard of that communication 
was when I read about it either in Ehrlichman’s transcript or perhaps 
in a statement that had been made public elsewhere. I am having 
trouble, as I am sure the chairman knows, in keeping track of where 

1 read what. It is a little bit hard. 

Mr. Nedzi. The chairman knows very well what you are talking 
about. 

Mr. Colson. I have also had the rather painful experience of trying 
to go back and reconstruct. I have worked both in the Senate and in 
the White House, and both places you work 14- and 15-hour days. I 
know you gentlemen do. I have had to go back and try to reconstruct 

2 or 3 years’ worth of what happened on what day and who said what 
to whom. It is not as easy as it might seem. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was your relationship to the Room 16 operation ? 

Mr. Colson. I really had none. As a matter of fact, I was kind of 
told to stay out of it. The only relationship I would have had to it, or 
might have had to it, was if material were generated in the Room 16 
operation that would be made available to me if it was material that 
was to be publicly disseminated. I neglected to mention, and I think it 
is relevant, one of my assignments that I did assume in the. White 
House in early 1971, tnat I did not mention, was I took over responsi- 
bility for the administration of much of what had theretofore been 
Mr. Klein’s responsibility. 

My job was to coordinate the activities of the departmental public 
information offices, and to manage the efforts of some of the White 
House communications people — communications in the sense of public 
communications, not the communications in the technical sense. In 
other words, the public relations side. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you kept abreast, then, of what was going on with 
the Room 16 operation? 

Mr. Colson. Not really. Not after it was formed. Only peripherally, 
I would say. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was Ellsberg one of your projects ? 

Mr. Colson. That would be one of their projects. 

Mr. Nedzi. But you were kept abreast of it ? 

Mr. Colson. No, I was merely aware it was being conducted. I don’t 
think I ever saw it or knew as a matter of fact — I know that I did not 
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know what the analysis established or did not. Or indeed whether there 
was any. 

Mr. Nia>zi. Who was responsible to keep you informed of anything 
that required your concern ? 

Mr. Colson. If there were anything that involved — if I were asked 
to provide any assistance in any area, it would be for Mr. Ehrlichman. 

Mr. Nedzi. This did not come from Mr. Krogh or Mr. Young? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. I don’t recall much if any contact with Mr. 
Krogh or Mr. Young. 

Mr. Nedzi. What were your contacts with Mr. Hunt during this 
period? 

Mr. Colson. Well, I think Mr. Hunt was a little bit reluctant to be 
assigned to the Boom 16 unit. He came into the White House as a con- 
sultant. He knew me, we were friends. I think he was really hired for 
something that he envisioned as being perhaps bigger and more inter- 
esting assignment than he ended up doing. 

The original conception of his job— and that is why I took that 
moment in my opening statement to make this clarification — the origi- 
nal conception of his job was that he would pull together all of the 
information about the Pentagon Papers, find out how complete and 
thorough the analysis had been, and then communicate back and forth 
with the Congress. 

We were concerned in early July — I am sorry, we were concerned in 
June with upcoming congressional hearings. And that is why on the 
list of people that I recommended initially to Mr. Haldeman and Mr. 
Ehrlichman I recommended people who had had considerable contact 
with the Congress. 

I think Hunt envisioned it more as a more senior assignment on the 
White House staff where he would be the man in liaison with the 
Congress, that he would be the man dealing with all the substantive 
issues. And when he was assigned to the Boom 16 unit I was told ini- 
tially the Boom 16 unit was to be a very secure, sterile operation. Only 
certain persons with special access would be able to go into the room. 

There weren’t inquiries. I was kind of told not to concern myself 
with room 16, that it would be a highly classified, secure operation, 
in the basement of the White House with special files and cleared per- 
sonnel and special phones, that sort of thing. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you still maintain some kind of relationship with 
'Mr. Hunt? 

Mr. Colson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Following his transfer to the room 16 unit? 

Mr. Colson. I think he was a little unhappy with being assigned 
there, and he would occasionally — well, as my statement indicates, he 
sent me a memo on July 28 which was 6 days after he had been as- 
signed to Mr. Krogh. And I think that just reflected his eagerness to 
continue to work with me. 

I merely took his memorandum and bucked it over to Mr. Krogh. 
The fact of the matter was I think he was unhappy he was no longer 
working with me. It was clear — I should make this point — it was clear 
in the meeting I had with Mr. Krogh on July 22 that he was to con- 
tinue to report to me the results of his research into the Pentagon 
Papers — in other words, what, analyses he was making, the complete- 
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ness, the thoroughness, the accuracy, the comparison of the Pentagon 
Papers as published with actual documents. 

That portion of his research was to continue to come to me. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Hunt would occasionally 

Mr. Nedzi. He was in effect responsible to two bosses at this point? 

Mr. Colson. Not realty although it was understood he would con- 
tinue to provide me certain information that he had initially started 
out to prepare in the month of July. But it was clear that he was to 
take his assignments from Mr. Krogh. I made that very clear on the 
22d. It is true that he continued to be carried administratively on my 
rolls, and continued to process his per diem requests through my office. 

So to that extent I suppose Mr. Hunt still felt he had a relationship 
with my office. In addition, I think it is fair to say I have known Mr. 
Hunt for the 3 or 4 years fairly well. We had lunch together from time 
to time. I recommended him for another position earlier. 

Mr. Nedzi. Which position was that? 

Mr. Colson. There was a job that was to be filled in an outside or- 
ganization known as the Citizens Committee dealing with the support 
of the Vietnam war, or the Government’s policy with respect to the 
Vietnam war headed by Abbott Washburn, Citizens Committee for 
Peace for Freedom. 

I don’t remember the precise title. I think it is still in existence. 
Former President Eisenhower was honorary chairman, and the Citi- 
zens Committee, whatever the title was, in late 1969 or early 1970 was 
going to add a permanent staff. It had not had a permanent staff. It 
had had a very modest budget, and a committee of 100 distinguished 
citizens, and the idea was to try to give it a permanent staff and make 
it a viable, continuing operation. 

I recommended Mr. Hunt as one of the people who might serve as a 
staff director or chief public relations man for that sort of a commit- 
tee. But as I was saying, I had had a relationship with Hunt and had 
known him, liked him, knew his wife and family. Hunt would oc- 
casionally drop by my office after he was assigned to the room 16 unit. 
He would come in occasionally with ideas. He would come in some- 
times just to talk politics. A few times he came in to grumble about 
the Bureaucracy he felt he was working in in the room 16 unit. 

Occasionally he would come in because I would ask him to come in, 
actually to get certain information out to reporters that I thought he 
could be useful in doing. So there was an ongoing relationship, al- 
though he was not formally a part of my responsibilities in the White 
House. 

Mr. Nebzi, You did task him additionally in minor ways during this 
period of time? 

Mr. Colson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Mr. Chairman, if I may ask a question to clarify 
the record. 

Mr. Colson, you recommended the hiring of Mr. Hunt, and as I 
gather from your testimony his was essentially, if you will, a research 
coordinating position in respect to the Pentagon papers and some of 
the more important events that the Pentagon papers mentioned. 

I have reference to the Diem coup. This is why he apparently inter- 
viewed Colonel Conein. 
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Mr. Colson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Could you tell the committee what, if anything, 
was noteworthy in the memorandum that you got from Mr. Hunt with 
respect to his interview with Colonel Conein? 

Mr. Colson. Really, to be responsive to that I think I would have to 
go back and look at it. A few things I recall having told him. 

Mr. Slatinshek. I gather, frankly, you were curious as to the in- 
volvement of the administration and the events that occurred at that 
time in Vietnam, in Saigon, and the role Colonel Conein played in it. 
So therefore I would imagine that either he obtained some information 
that was noteworthy or was fairly bland, and it sort of coincided with 
what the Pentagon papers indicated. 

Do you have any recollection on that? 

Mr. Colson. My recollection is it went well beyond what the Penta- 
gon papers indicated. I am trying to remember the specifics of what 
it dealt with. 

Mr. Slatinshek. I would assume it had. That is why I asked you 
the question, so that you could enlighten the committee as to what the 
events were. 

Mr. Colson. Well. I remember it dealt with Conein’s dealings with 
General Minh, Big Minh, the fact that he knew that Big Minh had 
found Diem and had one of his majors shoot him, found him in a 
Catholic church, as I recall. But the whole story of the firsthand ac- 
count of the coup itself, as was told by Conein involved a lot of his 
relationships with and meetings with people in the administration at 
that point in time. 

He talked about, and I think it was reported in that memorandum — 
I think he talked about the delay to get'an airplane to get Big Minh out 
of South Vietnam, that there was an airplane available but it would be 
24 hours before it could be brought in, which made 

Mr. Slatinshek. Are you saying it was deliberately delayed? 

Mr. Colson. That was the implication. I think, of Conein’s point. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Did he say who gave him that direction? 

Mr. Colson. Who. Conein ? 

Mr. Slatinshek. Yes. 

Mr. Colson. No ; I think Conein merely made that as an observation. 
I guess he did. I guess he was supposed to get or try to get Diem out of 
the country, thought he was to try to get Diem "out of the country. 
This is really kind of unfair to Colonel Conein, because I haven’t seen 
that document in almost 2 years. 

Mr. Slatinshek. The purpose of my asking that question is to as- 
certain whether or not Mr. Hunt’s functions in this area were some- 
what washed out, which might account for his transfer to the room 16 
group, and away from your immediate control, because the project lie 
was on was one under your direct supervision, as I gather hen*. 

Mr. Colson. I think the events changed. I think the circumstances 
changed more than the nature of whatever he might or might not find 
in the way of research. At the time it was decided to have one man on 
the White House staff who could kind of take over all responsibility 
for pulling together an administration position, finding out what 
the facts were, finding out what the accurate information was, and 
coordinating with congressional committees. 
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That was during June when things were really breaking loose. We 
had a case going m the Supreme Court. We were anticipating con- 
gressional activity. We didn’t know what we were dealing with in terms 
of what would be next published. All of that sort of calmed down dur- 
ing the month of July. The Supreme Court case was disposed of. There 
were no further major leaks. We didn’t know — I remember at the time 
there was great concern other documents that were outstanding might 
be made public. 

Mr. Slatinshxk. Yes. Well, I don’t want to beat this to death, but 
what it boils down to he in effect moved laterally from under your 
supervision to that of Mr. Krogh's and began to perform under Mr. 
Krogh’s supervision ? 

Mr. Colson. Yes. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Much of the function he had performed under you 
was therefore moved laterally over to Mr. Krogh s shop ? 

Mr. Colson. That is true, yes, sir. On J uly 22 that was the purpose of 
my having Hunt and Krogh in together. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was his salary ? 

Mr. Colson. It was a per diem, Mr. Chairman. It was whatever the 
going salary was for per diem consultants. I don’t know. 

Mr. Nedzi. How much time did he spend on the job ? 

Mr. Colson. Up until the period of July 22, he was spending a lot of 
time. After that I don’t know how much time he was spending in the 
room 16 unit. I don’t know whether the per diem was $100 a day or $150 
a day. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he ever tell you that he was going to be participating 
in some clandestine activities ? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you aware of his going to Colorado to interview 
Miss Dita Beard ? 

Mr. Colson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he indicate to you at that time he was going to go 
under an alias ? Was he instructed to go under an alias ? 

Mr. Colson. No; he indicated he was going to go under an alias. He 
proposed, if you would like me to explain the circumstances of that I 
would be glad to. 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Colson. I think it was March 10, he sent a memorandum to me. 
It was on plain paper. And I assume it was from his public relations 
firm, in which he said information had eomo to his attention that the 
Dita Beard memo was a forgery. The Dita Beard memo — I don’t 
want to burden the chairman with a long discussion about the back- 
ground of the ITT controversy of March of last year, but suffice it 
to say the Dita Beard memorandum which had been published in a Jack 
Anderson column was really the central point in the entire Kleindienst 
confirmation hearings, ITT, Senate Judiciary Committee controversy 

That was the whole thrust of the evidence that attempted to link an 
alleged contribution to the San Diego convention center for the benefit 
of the Republican National Convention with the ITT antitrust settle- 
ment agreement especially. I had had a great deal of evidence or in- 
formation that the Dita Beard memo was inaccurate — a lot of 
information. 
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One day I got this memorandum from Hunt, and he said information 
has come to me that the Dita Beard memo is a forgery. And I think I 
could make some inquiries of people involved and find out whether it 
is or not. I would like to make some inquiries in alias and determine 
if it is accurate. 

MaBch 14, 1972. 

Subject: ITT Imbroglio. 

1. According to Bill Gay, the Dita Beard letter la a forgery, uttered by Tom 
Casey of ITT who aspires to Dita’s job. The four mis-spelllngs of “commit- 
ment” would never have been done by Dita’s secretary. 

2. Why not let me confer with Dita’s attorney (in alias) and with Dita’s 
secretary, establish what I can, then enlist Bill Buckley In a counter-attack 
that would involve his facing the Senate Committee and tilting with Jack 
Anderson, Ted Kennedy, et al. 

3. To date, the document Itself has not been questioned. Since it is the crux 
of the matter, it should be. Any diversion or clouding of the issue at this time 
should be useful. 

HH. 

I called Mr. Hunt in after that on the 15th of March and asked 
him to go to Colorado to interview Mrs. Beard, to find out if the 
memo was in fact authentic, to tell her to tell the truth, and to as- 
sure her that if she told the truth her many friends back here in 
Washington would not hold it against her that she had done this 
thing. 

That was the purpose of his going out. He, in fact, went to Denver 
and interviewed Dita Beard, reported back that she said that the 
memo was not accurate, and didn’t know where it came from, but. 
would not substantiate our suspicions, those of us who were work- 
ing on that in the White House were very suspicious she had written 
that memo in January of 1972, not in June of 1971, as represented, 
as it was represented to me, and had leaked it out to the press delib- 
erately to embarrass her employers, and protect her job, and protect 
her against jeopardy. 

That is theory, that is all it is. She did not admit it. She did say 
the memo was not hers, the substance was incorrect and inaccurate, 
and Mr. Hunt reported that back to us. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was Mr. Johnson’s involvement on that trip of 
his? 

Mr. Colson. You asked earlier in the hearing, Mr. Chairman, 
what my assignment was in the White House to give you some ex- 
amples. ITT-Kleindienst-Senate Judiciary hearings was a good ex- 
ample of an instance when the President would call me in and say, 
please take charge of this, or please put together a task force of 
people to work on it. 

Mr. Johnson was the liaison man for — working under Mr. Tim- 
mons, for the Senate. The Senate liaison man on the White House 
staff. As such he was in constant communication with the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee and was part of what I would describe as an ad 
hoc task force that we had to assemble in the White House to try 
to put out the particular fire that was going on at that point in time. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hunt testified his order to go to Colorado came 
from Johnson. 

Mr. Colson. Johnson arranged the trip through friends of his on 
the Hill, friends of his here in the Congress, who were in touch with 
Dita Beard’s daughter who I think worked at the Republican Na-. 
tional Committee, to introduce Mr. Hunt to Dita Beard. 
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Mr. Nedzi. When did Hunt finally terminate his employment? 

Mr. Colson. March 30. 

Mr. Nedzi. March 30? 

Mr. Colson. March 30, 1072, yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Following that termination, was he still employed by 
anyone connected with tie administration ? 

Mr. Colson. No, I don’t believe so, sir. My impression was that 
he was going over to work with the Committee for the Re-Election 
of the President after he left the White House staff. 

Mr. Nedzi. There was nobody at the Committee for the Re-Elec- 
tion of the President connected with the administration? 

Mr. Colson. I misunderstood your question. 

No, the Committee for the Re-Election of the President had people 
who ntid formerly been in the administration, but no one employed 
in the administration. The committee was separate. The Committee 
for the Re-Election of the President was separate from the admin- 
istration. 

A campaign organization and financed through campaign funds, 
not staffed by administration personnel, I hope. At least not to my 
knowledge. I must say I would believe anything these days, however. 

Mr. Nedzl So at that time he went over to the Committee for the 
Re-Election of the President? 

Mr. Colson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Colson, you have referred to a number of mem- 
orandums in your testimony. Are copies of these memorandums 
available? 

Mr. Shapiro. Mr. Chairman, let me say I believe almost all of 
those memorandums have been turned oyer to the U.S. prosecutors in 
the course of the conduct of the grand jury investigation. 

Mr. Colson. I turned over copies of the memos that I had. There 
are other memos that are in the White House files that I don’t know 
whether they have been turned over to the prosecutors or not. 

Mr. Shapiro. No, the ones I think that we referred to. 

Mr. Colson. Yes. 

Mr. Shapiro. I think the ones the chairman is interested in, the 
ones referred to here, dealing with, specifically the ones I recall are 
those dealing with communications during the period from Mr. Hunt, 
reciting some of the projects that he was working on, for example, 
which was a laundry list of things. That kind of memorandum was 
turned over to the U.S. Attorney’s office. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you retain copies of those memos, Mr. Colson. 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why not? 

Mr. Shapiro. Because we were asked to turn over all memorandums 
and all copies. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you compelled to do it ? 

Mr. Shapiro. They served a subpena on us, in which they asked for 
all of the material. And I am trying to be as literal as possible these 
days in compliance with any request. 

Mr. Nhjzl Did you ask them whether you could retain copies? 

Mr. Shapiro. No, sir, as a matter of fact we did not. I just read it 
that way, to give them everything they asked for. It may be, Mr. 
Chairman, that if you desire those documents I can request the prose- 
cutors if they would allow us to make a copy for us to submit to you. 
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Mr. Hogan. It might be usefnl, particularly the report on Colonel 
Conein. 

Mr. Colson. I don’t know where that is. 

Mr. Hogan. You don’t have that ? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. 

Mr. Shapiro. Tnat is not one of the documents we transmitted. 

Mr. Nedzi. If you would do that, the Chair would be much obliged. 
Mr. Shapiro. All right, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Colson, did you at the time, or at any time, under- 
stand that Hunt’s duties would involve contact with the CIA? 

Mr. Colson. Not beyond what I have already related to you today, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. At the time you hired him was that contemplated? 

Mr. Colson. He asked for that at the time he was hired. And I was 
aware that he was in touch with the CIA. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was the fact that he was a former employee significant 
in your hiring him or recommending him ? 

Mr. Colson. No. The fact that he had experience in foreign policv 
issues, and had dealt with some of the areas involved, the fact he had 
some expertise. It wouldn’t have made much difference whether he 
would have been in the Defense Department, State Department, or 
CIA, it would have qualified him in my view — would nave been a 
point in his favor in terms of recommending him. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Colson, would you at this time relate to us the whole 
matter involving State Department cables? 

Mr. Colson. Yes, sir, I will try. 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you fix the time period ? 

Mr. Colson. The time period is the fall of 1971 into the early months 
of 1972. My recollection of this. Mr. Chairman — I have read what 
Mr. Hunt has said. I have also issued a public statement. I guess I 
have also testified in a deposition by the Democratic National Com* 
mittee to the best of my recollection of what happened. 

Mr. Lambert, who was a reporter for Life magazine, met with me, 
I think, in perhaps October of 1971 and was interested in doing an 
investigative reporting project — investigative reporting assignment 
ou the origins of the Vietnam war. 

He had expressed I think on the telephone early with me, perhaps 
,Tulv or August, an interest in doing a very exhaustive in-depth study 
of the origins of the Vietnam war at a time when, as I say, it was of 
topical interest with the Senate Foreign Relations Committee conduct- 
ing a study. 

I put Lambert in touch with Hunt, and told Lambert that Hunt 
had been studying this for months, and that if anybody knew the his- 
tory and had studied all the documents and background and memo- 
randums and interviewed the participants, that it would be Mr. Hunt, 
and that he, Lambert, might be able to develop his story working with 
Mr. Hunt. 

I also told Mr. Hunt to expect a call from Mr. Lambert. My recol- 
lection is that the two of them met, that is at least my understanding 
And I don’t know whether one of them told me they met, or whether I 
just assumed that they met. To the best of my recollection, some period 
of time went by. I would have to say several weeks after I put them 
in initial contact. 
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Mr. Hunt came to me one day and said that he had been working 
with Lambert. When I say a period of several weeks, it may have been 
even a month or two, that he had been working with Lambert, that 
Lambert had been reviewing all of the documents and interviews and 
materails, didn’t feel that — -he didn’t feel he had enough to do a story, 
didn’t feel he had enough information to make a good story. 

And Hunt said that fie had been trying very hard to pull everything 
he possibly could together to cooperate and assist Lambert in writing 
the story. Obviously I said something to Hunt. I don’t recall what it 
was. Go back and do better, or can’t you come up with something 
better. Or can’t you try harder, or find something else. A week, perhaps 
two weeks later Hunt came back to me and said — I think he said I have 
a cable which I have shown to Lambert, and Lambert is very excited 
about it. I don’t believe Hunt showed me the cable, as such, or the pur- 
ported cable. I think he told me, I think he started to read parts of it 
to me, and I thought that is one I never heard before. 

I asked him about it, and he indicated it was one that he had put 
together himself and didn’t think it was a very good job, but had 
Lambert very interested, at which point I told him that he could not 
use that cable with Lambert, obviously. And the next time Lambert 
called me, some weeks thereafter, Lambert called me and said, you 
have got a blockbuster cable and I would like to be able to use it, and 
write a story. And I said no, you can’t. I did not tell him why. 

I should have. In hindsight I wish I had, because Bill Lambert is 
a very good reporter and a very persistent reporter. I think he called 
my office once a week for the entire year of 1972 asking to talk to me, 
but I talked to him only 3 or 4 time during that year. Each time he 
would say, can’t I get my hands on that cable, and I would say no, 
Bill, you can’t, forget the whole story. I was trying at that point to 
turn him off of tbe story. 

That is my best recollection, Mr. Chairman, of the cable story. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was Mr. Hunt’s version incorrect, that you and he had 
a conversation about the cable, and then you decided the cable should 
not be released, it should be just flashed to him so he could take a look 
at it ? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. My recollection is at the time I was first aware 
that it was not an accurate cable, it ba>d already been shown to Mr. 
Lambert. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was Mr. Hunt lying when he said this! 

Mr. Colson. I don’t want to characterize anybody’s testimony, Mr. 
Chairman. I think people try to state their recollections as best they 
can, and that is what I have done. My recollection varies. 

Mr. Nedzi. Some things categorically stated are not so. If you know, 
and if that is the case, then the other statement is obviously an untruth. 

Mr. Colson. I can categorically state, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Nedzi. Whatever the reason. 

Mr. Colson. I can categorically state I did not order Mr. Hunt to 
fabricate any cable or to produce any fabricated cable. In my mind, 
as I thought back on this, I can’t think of anything that would be more 
stupid. It wouldn’t serve any purpose. That is why the minute I knew 
that Lambert wanted this particular cable, I tried to discourage him 
from writing the story altogether. 
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As a matter of fact Lambert has subsequently told me he never knew 
why, but I suddenly told him to forget about the whole story. I tried 
to just get rid of it, forget it. 

Mr. Nedzi. There is a difference between producing the cable and 
showing it to somebody. Now, are you saying that you never had a dis- 
cussion with Mr. Hunt prior to the time Mr. Lambert was shown the 
cable? 

Mr. Colson. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Regarding this cable 

Mr. Colson. No; I am saying, Mr. Chairman, that there was a dis- 
cussion, as I recall it, that took place several weeks, maybe two months, 
after I nad firet put Mr. Lambert and Mr. Hunt together, at which Mr. 
Hunt indicated that what he had been working — that Mr. Lambert 
didn’t feel he had enough for his story, he wanted more. 

I said something to Hunt which obviously — I say obviously — appar- 
ently he misinterpreted it. The next time he came back, he had a cable, 
or he had a document that purported to be a cable, that was not, at 
which point I told him that he could not give that to Mr. Lambert, 
and I think he told me he had already shown it to Mr. Lambert. 

Mr. Nedzi. Are you certain he told you he showed it to Lambert? 

Mr. Colson. Yes, sir, to the best of my recollection 

Mr. Nedzi. He has testified that you and Hunt had a conversation 
at which this cable was discussed, and recalled that the nature of the 
forgery was raised, and the conclusion was reached that this cable 
cannot possibly be turned over to anybody because a simple magnify- 
ing glass would reveal its defects. 

Mr. Colson. That wasn’t my reason for saying it shouldn’t be turned 
over to him. 

Mr. Nedzi. This was the conversation as related by Mr. Hunt ? who- 
ever said it. Mr. Hunt said he told you that the use of a magnifying 
glass would disclose the fact that this is a forgery. It was decided that 
under no circumstances could this cable be released to anybody, and the 
tactic to employ was to flash the cable, permit a handwritten repro- 
duction of the contents, but not to turn it over, which is what Mr. 
Hunt subsequently did. 

Mr. Colson. That is not my recollection, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. We go again to whether you can categorically state that 
this account of Mr. Hunt’s is a lie. 

Mr. Colson. I am not in a position to characterize the testimony of 
anyone. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is it false ? 

Mr. Colson. I have to say that it is different than mine. 

Mr. Nedzi. Okay. 

Mr. Shapiro. Mr. Chairman, may we go off the record for a moment ? 

Mr. Nedzi. All right. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Colson. Let me go back on the record if I may, Mr. Chairman, 
and just say what I have been trying to do is to reconstruct in my 
own mind as best I can events which took place over 18 months ago 
that were but little flashing bits of a day that weren’t of great con- 
sequence to me, that were rather tangential to the main things I was 
working on and concerned with during that period of time, that in- 
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volved meetings that maybe lasted five minutes, if that, that it really 
didn’t have a great deal of consequence. 

And it wasn’t until all of this came about that I have had to go 
back and try to remember as best I can what happened. I put that 
subject completely out of my mind. I had forgotten it had even oc- 
curred except that Mr. Lambert persisted in 1972. 

Mr. Lambert’s recollection, because I have talked to him about this, 
is that the first time that he met with Hunt, the first time Hunt said 
I have a bunch of cables here for you but there is one in paritcular 
that is especially good and he handed it to him, and it was this cable. 

Lambert says that happened the first time they met. That supports 
the Shapiro phenomenon that three people see the same thing varied. 
There is a very significant difference. If you ask me whether I thought 
Mr. Lambert was lying I would say no. I think that is the way Mr. 
Lambert honestly recalls it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Colson, I don’t want to belabor the point, but cer- 
tainly forged State Department cables at the level at which you were 
operating can’t be described as an incident of not very great conse- 
quence. In my judgment it is exceedingly important, and it seems to 
me were I to be faced with that kind of situation, I would recall it 
quite vividly — but we will go on to some further questions. 

Mr. Colson. I don’t mean to discount the seriousness of it, Mr. 
Chairman. And I must point out, I think for the record, that the 
moment that I realized what had happened or was happening, I did 
everything I knew how to discourage the use of that cable, including 
as Mr. Lambert has subsequently told me, trying to get him not to 
write the story at all. In other words, just turn the thing off entirely. 
I don’t discount the significance. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Mr. Colson, I am troubled as is the Chairman by 
the fact that we have a cable here, and we haven’t established it for 
the record today as to what it said or what information it contained, 
but obviously a very dramatic and sensational piece of information 
which this reporter was anxious to pursue. 

Yet someone who is in a subordinate position on the staff took it 
upon his own initiative, at least this is what you would have us be- 
lieve, to show this to this newspaper reporter or to this news media 
reporter, and I find that very difficult to comprehend — that he would 
have done that on his own initiative, except perhaps — and I am read- 
ing in your testimony the fact that you had mentioned the conversa- 
tion with Hunt, and the fact that Lambert had not up until that point 
found anything interesting, and suddenly — and you had impressed on 
Hunt the fact that he ought to dig a little harder. Do you have any 
recollection, or do you feel that perhaps he had the impression that 
you wanted him to develop information ? 

Mr. Colson. Yes, I think that, Mr. Slatinshek, is what I was saying 
a few moments ago. I think in that conversation I had with him, 
which was very brief, I may have left him with the impression that 
that is what he was supposed to do. 

Mr. Slatinshek. That he was to manufacture evidence, so to speak? 
Let’s assume that is the impression, the mistaken impression, that he 
had. Did that conversation also by any stretch of the imagination sug- 
gest to him that once he had developed this evidence, he would not first 
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show it to you before he showed it to the reporter ? I find that frankly 
impossible to believe. 

Mr. Colson. Well, I don’t find it impossible to believe at all, because 
I think that is what happened. 

Mr. Slatinshek. In other words, he had the impression you had 
given him carte blanche to go ahead and manufacture evidence to show 
it to a reporter from one of the biggest publications in the country, 
and this didn’t disturb you at all ? 

Mr. Colson. Well, it disturbs me now, of course. It disturbed me at 
the time. I don’t think I would be stupid enough to suggest to anyone 
that they produce a manufactured cable and turn it over to a very good 
investigative reporter who happened to be a very good personal friend 
of mine. 

Mr. Nedzi. That is what Mr. Hunt said. 

Mr. Colson. I am going to explain to you what my opinion is, Mr. 
Chairman. I don’t believe that I would be stupid enough to suggest 
someone manufacture a document, turn it over to a reporter, nave 
either the text or the substance or the actual copy of that produced in 
a magazine under the authorship of a friend of mine who would in- 
stantly be discovered. 

That kind of a thing is going to backfire. I just would not do that to 
Mr. Lambert. And I don’t think Mr. Lambert thinks I would do it to 
him, either. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Did Mr. Hunt show this cable to anyone else ? 

Mr. Colson. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Not to your knowledge? 

Mr. Colson. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Why didn’t he destroy it once he approached you? 

Mr. Colson. Frankly, I don’t know. I don’t know, I nave never seen 
the cable, to be perfectly honest. I don’t recall seeing the cable itself. 
I recall Hunt reading something to me. Whether he showed it to me or 
not I can’t say. I don’t think so. 

May I go off the record for something that I think is really im- 
portant to explain ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Why don’t we go on the record, Mr. Colson, and then 
strike it from the record if you don’t want it in the transcript, and I 
assure you that will be done. 

Mr. Colson. I have kind of an aversion to trying to characterize 
people in a transcript that might ultimately become public. But I 
think it would help the chairman if I were to explain my analysis of 
Mr. Hunt a little bit. 

Mr. Nedzi. It has been observed if it is pertinent and important it 
should be on the record, Mr. Colson. 

Mr. Colson. Well, it would be merely a personal observation, and I 
would rather not make it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you in 1971 indicate to Mr. John Caulfield, did you 
have a conversation with Mr. John Caulfield relative to the firebomb- 
ing of the Brookings Institution? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir, I did not. I did have a conversation with Mr. 
Caulfield relating to the Brookings Institution. I have seen Mr. Dean’s 
testimony this week. I have been asked about this by the Federal 
Prosecutors. This is a very bizarre tale. I could tell you if you would 
like the circumstances surrounding the conversations I had with Mr. 
Caulfield. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Please do. 

Mr. Colson. There was a meeting at which I was present in mid- 
June, during the time of the great concern over the Pentagon Papers 
controversy, at which there were discussions that took place about 
other classified documents that might be in the hands of others outside 
of the Government, which documents might be released. 

The enormous concern — it is hard to look back in hindsight, Mr. 
Chairman, and remember or put yourself today in the position that 
people were then in the White House — Dr. Kissinger talked about 
the leak of the Pentagon Papers as the most serious breach of security 
in the history of the country. 

It could undermine the entire foreign policy of the United States. It 
could prevent other governments from ever dealing with the United 
States in confidential relationships in the future. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did he express this? 

Mr. Colson. During the month of June of 1971. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was this at a staff meeting or in what form? 

Mr. Colson. Well, in various meetings. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was the message conveyed toyou? 

Mr. Colson. I was present when Dr. Kassinger discussed this on 
many occasions. 

Mr. Nedzi. Just for the record, tell us what the occasions were, to 
your recollection. 

Mr. Colson. There were discussions in the President’s office. There 
were discussions among members of the staff. It was issue No. 1 during 
the month of June 1971 because Dr. Kissinger had been in secret nego- 
tiations with respect to the President’s upcoming trip to the People’s 
Republic of China. 

Dr. Kissi nge r was engaged in secret negotiations with the North 
Vietnamese. We were at a very sensitive point in the SALT negotia- 
tions. There were plans then being laid for the President’s trip to the 
Soviet Union in 1972 related to SALT. And I don’t think if I could 
find one time in the entire 31^ years that I served in the White House 
that there was greater sensitivity — greater, more significant foreign 
policy developments at a more delicate stage. 

I don’t think I could describe a time when I was there that there 
were more sensitive and significant and important foreign policy de- 
velopments in a more delicate state. Dr. Kissinger was gravely con- 
cerned over the consequences, not only the leak of the Pentagon Papers, 
but whatever else might be about to leak out that we didn’t know about. 

We didn’t know tbout the Pentagon papers leak. The first Dr. Kis- 
singer or I or anyone else knew was when he picked up the New York 
Times one morning and there it was. There was very great concern 
about what else might be coming, what might be behind the leaks. Why 
were they taking place? What was the purpose ? 

The President said in his statement of May 22, what was the motive 
behind it? There was a great concern over what the consequences 
would be if this was the beginning of a pattern of a lot of highly sen- 
sitive documents being released publicly to the newspapers and else- 
where. 

One of the concerns expressed was over documents that might still 
be in the possession of persons employed at Rand and persons em- 
ployed at Brookings. I was under instructions to communicate con- 
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cem with respect to classified documents, and the clearance or security 
status of both Brokings and Rand. 

Mr. Nedzi. Under whose instructions ? 

Mr. Colson. My only question is whether that is covered by execu- 
tive privilege, any executive privilege. May I consult with Mr. 
Shapiro? 

M!r. Nedzi. Certainly. 

Mr. Colson. I had received instructions that had been communicated 
to me by the President with respect to ascertaining what other classi- 
fied material might be in the hands of those two institutions and what 
steps could be taken to recover it and what steps could be taken with 
respect to the security clearance. 

I talked to Mr. Ehrlichman 

Mr. Nedzi. What was meant by steps to secure their security clear- 
ance ? What did you mean by that? 

Mr. Colson. Well, I think what I meant by that was if there were 
documents that had been stolen that were classified documents in the 
possession of someone who was not authorized to have them and that 
person had a security clearance, then it would be a very logical step 
tor the proper governmental authority to inquire into whether that 
particular person or institution had violated the conditions of its se- 
curity clearance. 

I communicated this to Mr. Ehrlichman, I talked to Mr. Ehrlich- 
man, who said that he would talk to Mr. Laird regarding the nature 
of the security clearance, with both Rand and Brookings heads. Mr. 
Ehrlichman asked me to talk to Mr. Caulfield with respect to finding 
out what documents were in Brookings’ possession and dealing with 
the question of not only determining what documents they were but 
recovering any documents if they were stolen or if they were in the 
unauthorized possession of anyone at Brookings. 

I told Mr. Caulfield actually what the concern was, and told him 
that he should try to determine what the documents were, what docu- 
ments there were, whether they were authorized, or whether they were 
unauthorized, whether they were stolen or not stolen. 

Mr. Nedzi. What is Mr. Caulfield’s staff role at this time? 

Mr. Colson. I thought he worked for Mr. Ehrlichman. It turns out 
in subsequent — that I subsequently learned at that time he worked for 
Mr. John Dean. He was the liaison with, I thought at the time — and I 
guess subsequent testimony has confirmed it — that he was the liaison 
with Federal investigative agencies like the FBI and whatever other 
securitv investigative agencies there were in the Government. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you say that Mr. Ehrlichman told you to contact Mr. 
Caulfield? 


Mr. Colson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Please continue. 

Mr. Colson. I told Mr. Caulfield to inquire into this and to see what 
could be done. I did not ever suggest to Mr. Caulfield that he engage 
in anything other than legitimate — an inquiry through legitimate 
Federal investigative authority. And it was my assumption at that 
time that Mr. Caulfield was the liaison with the FBI and other in- 
vestigative authorities, and indeed that 

Mr. Nedzi. Was it your understanding he was also liaison — when 
you say other investigative authorities, who do you mean? 
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Mr. Colson. I would assume whatever investigative mechanism the 
Defense Department has for security documents. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any knowledge of what investigative re- 
sources they have ? 

Mr. Coison. I think I do, in the sense that they have their own 
security operation, I mean their own manner of handling classified 
material. I don’t blow how they investigate stolen or classified docu- 
ments that are in unauthorized hands. But I assume they have that 
capacity. I assume the State Department does. I assume NS A does. I 
assume CIA does. 

In any event, I told Mr. Caulfield the problem, and told him that he 
was to find out what documents were in the possession of Brookings 
and to recover them. He told me that he would have to check with Mr. 
Ehrlichman, and I said of course. I assume he did, I don’t know. I saw 
Mr. Caulfield about a week later, and Caulfield told me two things. 
One, that Brookings did not have a security clearance, and therefore 
this did not give rise to any investigation as to whether their security 
clearance had been violated or whether there were documents — un- 
authorized documents in their possession. And that there was no 
way — he didn’t have any capacity to determine any further whether 
there were any documents, and that he could not therefore recover any 
documents. 

I merely told him that he should report that directly to Mr. Ehrlich- 
man, which I assume that he did. Now, I have subsequently read 
Mr. Dean’s testimony that Mr. Dean was told by Mr. Caulfield that 
I said go in and fire bomb Brookings, or words to that effect, and he, 
John Dean, got on an airplane and flew out to California to see Mr. 
Ehrlichman and tell Mr. Ehrlichman this was insanity and that Mr. 
Ehrl ich man then called me. 

That to me is just — that is something that stretches my credulity, 
lecause it seems to me either Mr. Dean would have picked up the 
telephone and called Mr. Ehrlichman or walked down the hall four 
offices and talked to me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did Mr. Ehrlichman call you on this? 

Mr. Colson. I don’t recall him ever calling me on this. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Is it conceivable in talking to Caulfield you might 
have been so distressed, as many of us were, at the leaks, as you said, 
I don’t give a how you get those documents, get them, or some- 

thing to that effect which" might have implied some extreme action? 
Is it conceivable you might have done that? 

Mr. Colson. It is conceivable, yes, sir. I don’t recall it. 

Mr. Slatikshek. And gave rise to the impression that Dean 
conveyed ? 

Mr. Colson. It could be. It could be. I don’t recall it that way. I do 
recall Mr. Caulfield telling me at the time, I believe the second time 
that I talked to him, I believe when I met him in the corridor, I 
remember him saying something about, well, in the good old days 
when I was on the New York police force we had a capacity to go in 
and do these things ourselves. We had our own ways of getting 
documents. 

He may have talked about creating diversions in order to make 
entries, in order to get things back. I do recall the phrase “in the good 
old days.” And he was talking about, you know, he was saying, what 
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he was saying to me was we don’t have any way to get the documents 
back. There is no security clearance. Therefore we can’t go in and get 
them. In the good old days when I was on the New York police force 
we had ways we could do these things. That is in my recollection, not 
very clearly, but that to me is the only conceivable way I can put this 
back together. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Did you have any information that they did have 
documents, let’s say at Brookings, that they were not supposed to be 
holding? 

Mr. Colson. I had no first-hand information, no, sir. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Did you have hearsay to that effect or speculation ? 

Mr. Colson. Others on the White House staff had information. 

Mr. Slatinshek. That indicated Brookings had in its possession or 
some individual in Brookings had in their possession classified docu- 
ments that were not properly in their custody? 

Mr. Colson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Slatinshek. You can’t elaborate on that, however, as to what 
these documents were on who these individuals were? 

Mr. Colson. Well, I have read the testimony that I guess deals with 
Mr. Halperin. But that isn’t the name I recall from that period of 
time. I recall the name Mr. Gelb. That is another one of these areas, 
Mr. Chairman, where my recollection on something rather specific 
differs from someone else’s recollection on something rather specific. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you recall the subject matter of the documents? 

Mr. Colson. I remember the discussion, yes, I do. The discussion 
dealt with what were known as NSS’s, National Security Council 
memorandums. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was the project dropped at that point following Mr. 
Caulfield’s report to you? 

Mr. Colson. Yes, sir, Mr. Caulfield said it was something that 
couldn’t be done. I said you better report it back to Ehrlichman. Going 
back to what Mr. Slatinshek said, it is entirely possible I could have 
said something off the top of my head which might have given him 
reason to have an impression that I said that that day. There were 
grave concerns at that time. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why did you tell him to report to Ehrlichman ? Weren’t 
you charged with the responsibility by the President? 

Mr. Colson. No. I think it was by accident that I communicated 
instructions to Mr. Ehrlichman from the President. I think I hap- 
pened to be present in the President’s office when the subject was being 
discussed, and I communicated it to Ehrlichman, who asked me to 
explain it to Caulfield. I did. Caulfield said he wanted to talk directly 
to Ehrlichman, which he did — I assume he did, because he would 
pursue it only on Ehrlichman’s orders. 

Mr. Nedzi. Your instructions from the President were to tell 
Ehrlichman to take charge of this ? 

Mr. Colson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. How did that come about? 

Mr. Colson. As I say, I happened to be sitting — my recollection is 
I happened to be sitting in the President’s office when the subject was 
boing discussed and I was asked to communicate this to Mr. Ehrlich- 
man, which I did. 

Mr. Nedzi. Ehrlichman was not present at that meeting? 
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Mr. Colson. Ehrlichman was not present, correct. 

Mr. Nedzi. How soon after the meeting did you communicate this? 

Mr. Colson. Immediately. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was he outside the door? 

Mr. Colson. I don’t know, sir, I don’t know whether he was in the 
building or was out, or was away, but I know that I communicated 
with him immediately. 

Mr. Nedzi. You don’t recall where you communicated with him ? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. At the time Hunt received certain materials from the 
CIA, were you aware of what he received at any time? 

Mr. Colson. No ; I don’t believe I was, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you first receive knowledge of what Mr. Hunt 
received from the Agency? 

Mr. Colson. Well, as to identification and disguises, I think — I know 
I was aware he had them. 

Mr. Nedzi. How did you become aware of that ? 

Mr. Colson. Well, he told me that he had them. And as I say, he 
showed me a Polaroid photograph one day — a photograph taken with a 
Polaroid camera. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the photograph ? 

Mr. Colson. A picture of himself. 

Mr. Nedzi. Where? 

Mr. Colson. I don’t know where. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was it a Polaroid camera ? 

Mr. Colson. He had taken a picture of himself in a disguise with a 
Polaroid camera. 

Mr. Nedzi. I see. 

Mr. Colson. Just to show me. As I think back on it, I would have to 
say I assumed this was a disguise or material that he either had ob- 
tained from CIA or that he had always had. I really don’t know. I don’t 
really know at that time if I knew where he had that material from. I 
know now, because I have read where he obtained it. Reading the events 
after the fact makes me aware that he had material from the CIA. 

I can’t really say for certain whether I knew at the time that he had 
obtained it from the CIA or that he had always had it in his possession, 
or what the circumstances were. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever see any of it physically ? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. I subsequently read he obtained other material 
which I didn’t know until I read it in the newspapers in the last 2 
months. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he talk to you about a backstop telephone ? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Or tape recorder or camera? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you ever shown any photographs of Dr. Fielding’s 
office in Los Angeles ? 

Mr. Colson. No. Hunt came into my office. I had to go back and re- 
construct this. Hunt was in my office one day, which I nave identified 
I believe as September 7. At least it shows on my calendar as Septem- 
ber 7. Hunt came into my office — I walked into my office. I had returned 
from a meeting. I read Mr. Hunt’s account of this, and the grand jury 
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testimony that was made public in Judge Byrne’s trial, the Ellsberg 
trial. , 

And his account is that he was waiting for me when I arrived in the 
morning. That could be, although my diary entry shows it at 1 in the 

afternoon. Mr. Hunt, as I recall, my recollection— | — 

Mr. Nedzi. Why would you say that may be if your diary entry 
shows 1 in the afternoon? 

Mr. Colson. Well, I believe — I don’t recall what time of day it was, 
whether it was the first thing in the morning as he says or whether 
it was later in the day. The only thing that I can go back and try to 
establish it from is my own office calendar, which shows Hunt’s name 
at 1 on that day. So I am assuming it was at 1. 

Mr. Nedzi. What would make you say that it might be at 10, or in 
the morning? 

Mr. Colson. Well, the entry could be inaccurate in my diary. I 
don’t recall the time of day. I am relying upon a diary entry, and I am 
trying to be as precise as I can relying on a diary entry. That is all 
I can rely on. 

Mr. Nedzi. Have you found your diary entries have been in error 
frequently ? 

Mr. Colson. Yes, sir. An appointment will be set and I won’t be 
able to keep it, and yet it remains on the book. My secretary was pretty 
good about trying to keep it up to date, but there was just no way. The 
President would call me in, and I would miss four or five meetings, 
but the meetings would still show up on the blackboard, or someone 
would come into the office unannounced and she would then, or I would 


forget to enter it into the book. 

I have found a lot of errors like that, which is why I am cautious 
when I testify it was at a specific time on a given day. My recollection 
in any event of the substance of it was that Mr. Hunt had an envelope 
in his hand, and I walked into my office, he followed me into my office. 
He said I have something — he said I have a half an hour before I have 
to give a briefing on what we were up to this weekend, or what we did 
this weekend. And I would like to show you 

Mr. Nedzi. With whom did you understand the briefing was going 
to be? 


Mr. Colson. He didn’t say. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was your understanding? 

Mr. Colson. My understanding? 

Mr. Nedzi. Or impression. 

Mr. Colson. I don’t know who the briefing was for. I don’t know 
that I thought about it at the time. I knew he was a part of the room 
16 unit so I would have to assume it was Mr. Krogh or Mr. Young. He 
started — I recall him starting to open the envelope, and I could see 
there were photographs in it. I don’t believe he showed me the photo- 
graps, because I said to him, I don’t have time right now, Howard, 
and it isn’t any of my business in any event. And T really don’t have 
time. I have got to get to another meeting. T was walking into my office 
as a matter of fact to get some folders and leave immediately to go to 
another meeting. And that was the sum and substance of the conver- 
sation. 


Mr. Nedzi. Hid you say I don’t want to see any photographs? 
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Mr. Colson. I don’t recall if I said I don’t want to or I don’t have 
time to, or it is none of my business. But that was the thrust of my 
comment at the time. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was your impression of the photographs involved? 

Mr. Colson. I had no impression of what the photographs involved. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was the Polaroid shot of Hunt shown to you prior to 
this time? 

Mr. Colson. I believe so, Mr. Chairman. I believe it was consid- 
erably prior to this time. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did you think this disguise Mr. Hunt was photo- 
graphed in was going to be used for ? 

Mr. Colson. He didn’t say, and I didn’t ask. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you curious at all ? 

Mr. Colson. No. It was in passing. It was something to the effect 
of, would you like to see — oh, no ; I know what it was. It was, can you 
tell who this is? And he showed me the photograph. And I said yes, 
it is you. 

Mr. Nedzi. A good disguise? 

Mr. Colson. I couldn’t tell he was in disguise, to be perfectly honest 
with you. I remember it being pretty abysmal. I thought, gee, if this 
is the best people can do — it didn’t come up in the context of anything 
other than, tell me who this is. I said, it is you. It is you. He seemed 
to be disappointed. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Colson, have you ever had occasion to call on the 
CIA for any kind of assistance ? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. You never called them for anything? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. What is your understanding of the channels that are 
used in contacts with the CIA ? 

Mr. Colson. Well, I am glad you asked that, because it gives me an 
opportunity to clarify something. I never felt that it was my preroga- 
tive in the White House to contact — well, there were clear guidelines 
in the White House with respect to contacting certain agencies of the 
Government. First of all, any contact with the FBI or the Department 
of Justice had to be done through Mr. John Dean’s office. And there 
were quite express, explicit instructions about any requests for infor- 
mation, or any problems, or any discussions with Justice or the FBI 
would be done through Dean. 

Defense agency, State, CIA and others through Dr. Kissinger’s 
office. Any request I had, and I only had one that I recall, would be 
made of Dr. Kissinger’s office, or in the case of military personnel 
inquiries, would be made to the military aide’s office. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the request you had? 

Mr. Colson. It was the manuscript I referred to earlier, the book 
Hunt had written when he was in CIA. There were pretty good estab- 
lished channels of communication between the White House and agen- 
cies of the Government. We were specifically asked not, for example, 
to call the Defense Department except through — make requests of the 
Defense Department except through Dr. Kissinger’s office, usually 
General Haig, or through the military aide’s office if it involved mili- 
tary personnel. 
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I never had any occasion to call the CIA or anyone in the CIA at 
any time. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the response on the manuscript incident? 

Mr. Colson. I think it was obtained. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you aware of Mr. Hunt’s request of the CIA for 
a study report on the 1954 French case involving the leaking of classi- 
fied information ? 

Mr. Coison. I don’t believe so, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have any contact at any time with any CIA 
personnel? 

Mr. Coison. Not knowingly. I don’t know if that is a fair statement. 
I met Mr. Helms, I think, at a cocktail party or reception once at the 
White House, I think it was. I saw Mr. Helms occasionally in the 
White House. I knew him to say hello to him, but I had no dealings 
with him. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever discuss with anyone at the White House 
the Hunt contacts with the CIA outside of Mr. Ehrlichman ? 

Mr. Coison. No, sir, I don’t recall discussing it with anyone other 
than Mr. Ehrlichman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you aware of any other White House requests to 
the CIA at any time? 

Mr. Shapiro. Do you mean other than for Mr. Hunt, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Coison. I don’t really recall any. The work of the CIA would 
not normally be involved in anything I was doing. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have any knowledge of General Walters’ meet- 
ings with Mr. Dean ? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. The first time I ever knew those meetings took 
place was when I read about them in recent weeks in connection with 
the — I don’t know how they were released, but I read them in the 
newspapers. The first I heard about the Haldeman-Ehrlicliman meet- 
ing with Walters and Helms and Dean’s meeting with Walters, the 
first I ever knew about those meetings was in May or June of this 
year when they were first published — when the accounts of them were 
first published. I never heard anybody talk about them. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did Mr. Hunt or anybody else talk with you about the 
break-in of the Watergate ? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. You are talking about before the fact? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did they talk to you after the fact ? 

Mr. Colson. Yes. I was involved in some meetings the first Monday — 
well, the first time I ever heard about the Watergate was on my car 
radio, on Saturday. I heard there had been a burglary of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. I didn’t associate it with a political ac- 
tivity at all. I just assumed it was another addition to the District of 
Columbia crime statistics. At 5 or 6 on the evening of Saturday, June 
17, 1 received a call from Mr. Ehrlichman. I was at home. And Mr. 
Ehrlichman asked me if I knew where Howard Hunt was. I said no. 
He asked me how recently I had seen Howard Hunt. I said I hadn’t seen 
him for a couple of months. And pursued a number — Ehrlichman 
pursued a number of questions. 

Mr. Nedzi. You hadn’t had any contact with Mr. Hunt over a 2- 
month period prior to June 17? 
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Mr. Colson. No; I hadn’t seen him since the middle of April, which 
I told Mr. Ehrlichman I had some contact with him, one by telephone. 
I can give you — as a matter of fact, I can give you a memorandum 
dictated on June 20, of all the contacts I had with Hunt during that 
year. 

Mr. Nbdzi. Would vou please furnish that ? 

[The following information was received for the record :] 

The White House, 
Washington, June 20, 1972 . 

Memorandum for the file. 

Subject : Howard Hunt 

The last time that I recall meeting with Howard Hunt was mid-March. Accord- 
ing to my office records, the date was March 15. At that time I was under the im- 
pression that Hunt had left the White House and was woking at the Committee 
for the Re-Election of the President. 

I may have seen Hunt once or even possibly twice subsequent to that time. These 
were (or this was), however, a chance encounter. I do recall seeing him outside 
of my office during a day this spring ; I recall inquiring about his health since he 
had told me in March he had bleeding ulcers. During the brief conversation in the 
corridor, nothing was discussed of any of Hunt’s work or his areas of responsi- 
bility. As I recall, he merely told me that he had been very busy and that after 
getting some rest, his health had been restored. 

I also talked to him on the telephone the night Governor Wallace was shot 
simply to ask him for his reactions on what he thought might have been cause of 
the attempted assassination. (Hunt was known of something of an expert of psy- 
chological warfare and motivations when in the CIA.) 

The only other communication I can recall subsequent to March 15 was a 
memo I sent to Howard in connection with what I thought his duties were at 
1701 ; i.e., security at the Republican Convention. Steve Bull told me he had a 
friend in Miami who had been stationed in the White House but was now in the 
Miami office of the Secret Service who wanted to be of help to whoever was 
handling security for the convention. I merely sent Hunt a note suggesting that 
he get in touch with Bull’s friend. 

To the best of my recollection. Hunt came to me during the month of January 
and said he had no work to do here and no one was giving him any assignments 
and that this was the only campaign year he would ever probably have a chance 
to participate in, that he cared only about one thing, the reelection of the 
President, and that he wanted to be of help in any way he could, for pay or 
not for pay. I told him I had nothing in my office, but that I thought once the 
Committee was organized and Mitchell was in charge, there would be work for 
him to do at the Committee. I told him that I would be sure the Committee 
was aware of his desire to help. I did nothing further. 

A few weeks later Hunt dropped by my office with Gordon LIddy, from the 
Committee. I believe this was in February, possibly early in the month, although 
my office records do not show the visit. Hunt said he was in the building and Just 
wanted to talk briefly. Both he and Liddy said that they had some elaborate 
proposals prepared for security activities for the Committee, but they had been 
unable to get approval from the Attorney General. I explained that Mitchell 
would soon be at the Committee and that they should be persistent and see 
him because he was the only one who could authorize work they would be doing. 
I have a vague recollection that Liddy said, “We [referring to Hunt and himself] 
are now over at the Committee working and we are anxious to get started but 
can’t find anyone who can make a decision or give us the green light” or words 
to that effect. While Liddy and Hunt were in my office, I called Jeb Magruder 
and urged them to resolve whatever it was that Hunt and Liddy wanted to do 
and to be sure he had an opportunity to listen to their plans. At one point. Hunt 
said he wanted to fill me in and I said it wasn’t necessary because it was of no 
concern to me, but that I would be glad to urge that their proposals, whatever 
they were, be considered. There was no discussion that I can recall of what it 
was that they were planning to do other than the fact that I have the distinct 
impression that it involved security at the convention and/or gathering intelli- 
gence during the Democratic National Convention. 

In March, Hunt sent me a memo explaining that when he retired from the 
CIA he had failed to designate survivor benefits for his wife and in view of 
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the fact that he had had severe ulcer attacks, he wondered If this could be 
changed In view of his present government service. I told him to take the matter 
up with Dick Howard, which he did. Dick’s memo to Kehrli, copy attached, was 
the result. I assume Dick Howard discovered at this time that Hunt was still on 
the rolls even though not working for us. 

I had assumed throughout Hunt’s tenure in the White House that he was 
charged to someone else’s budget. I signed the original request for him to be a 
consultant because everyone else was in California at the time It was decided 
to bring him in. Shortly after he came on board, however, he was assigned to 
David Young and Bud Krogh and I didn't consider at any time after that that 
Hunt was under my supervision or responsibility. 

From time to time after Hunt had come on board, he did talk to me, normally 
to express his frustrations in being unable to get things through the David 
Young operation. Of course, on occasion also we talked socially and about 
politics, something Howard and I had done from time to time over the years. 

Charles w. Colson. 

Mr. Colson. I told Ehrlichman I had not seen Hunt and didn’t 
know where he was or what he was doing as a matter of fact, after 
a number of questions of that sort I asked John why he wanted to 
know, and he said there has been a break-in, burglary at the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, and one of the men arrested has something 
in his possession that has Mr. Hunt’s name on it, which startled me, to 
say the least. 

And then of course the press accounts the next day and the subse- 
quent days, it was evident— -no ; Mr. Ehrlichman also asked me if I 
knew of Mr. Doug Caddy and I said I did not know him, although 
subsequently I learned that I had met him once. I didn’t know him. 
That was the first I ever heard of the Watergate. You asked me about 
meetings that took place afterwards. There were some meetings on 
Monday and Tuesday, trying to determine what Mr. Hunt’s status 
was, really. 

I had not been aware of — this is the memorandum, Mr. Chairman, 
that I dictated on June 20, 1972, 3 days after the Watergate. The rea- 
son I dictated it and prepared it was that the Evening Star as I recall, 
had a banner headline which was “Colson Aide — Barker Tied” Barker 
being one of the participants in the Watergate. 

I realized that I was — my relationship with Hunt would obviously 
be a subject for the press, and I could see that attempt to tie me into 
the Watergate. So I called my secretary in and took my calendar and 
tried to recall every instance of any contact with Mr. Hunt during 
1972. 

Mr. Nedzi. Has that been released ¥ 

Mr. Colson. That memo was turned over to the Federal prosecutors 
by me in early May of this year. It was turned over to the Senate 
Watergate — the Senate Ervin Committee staff in early May and was 
given to the Democratic National Committee in the course of a deposi- 
tion which they conducted at the end of May. 

Mr. Shapiro. And is now public. It is public today. 

Mr. Nedzi. Today? 

Mr. Shapiro. That deposition is public today. 

Mr. Nedzi. It wasn’t released today, was it? 

Mr. Shapiro. It was released either yesterday or the day before 
yesterday, so I assume 

Mr. Nedzi. I see. Very recently. 

Mr. Shapiro. Yes. 
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[The following information was received for the record:] 

The White House, 
Washington, D.C., August 29, 1972. 

Memorandum for : John Dean. 

From: Charles Colson. 

Over the past two days I have been trying to reconstruct the chronology of 
Howard Hunt's activities here as accurately as I can recall them. Our records 
are simply not that complete. I had the feeling that I was wandering somewhat 
on dates during the interview at Justice yesterday ; but frankly I had not tried 
to put all the dates in sequence in preparation. I cannot find new records here 
that are any more helpful other than one memo which I dictated immediately 
after the Watergate episode broke in the press. I am attaching a copy. If you 
think it would be helpful you can send it along to Mr. Silbert. 

I should have reviewed the attached memo before appearing yesterday but I 
had forgotten I had it. I wrote the attached, by the way, in order to have my 
best recollection in the files in the event the history of this ever arose at a later 
time. At the time I remember straining very hard to try to remember the specifics 
of any meetings ; I cannot be sure that my memory is all that precise. 

In any event there is no substantial variance between this and what I testified 
to except this is more specific. As I say, if you think it would be helpful, it should 
be passed on to Mr. Silbert. 

Also, as I went through some of the records last night I found the attached file 
copies of 4 memos which had been submitted by my office involving Howard 
Hunt’s travel expenses. You may recall yesterday that Silbert asked me about 
authorized travel. I authorized two trips — one to Massachusetts and one to 
Denver. The attached, however, refers to other trips which were not authorized 
by me although obviously the expenses were submitted through me. I do not ever 
recall signing any of these and the one expense request as to which there is a 
Xerox original attached contains a “CWC” as initialed by Joan Hall. I assume 
that Joan handled all of these in the same way that she handled the vouchers 
for time spent as a consultant. If I did sign any of these, I do not recall or I 
certainly did not focus on them at the time. In any event, they are attached for 
whatever value they have. 


Mr. Colson. Yes, sir, the meetings that I attended on the Monday 
and Tuesday following the Watergate break-in dealt primarily with 
Mr. Hunt’s status. And to some degree with how the administration 
would respond to the charges. Really, they were more trying to find 
out information, at least the meetings I was in was trying to find out 
what had happened, what was going on, and what Mr. Hunt’s status 
was vis-a-vis the White House. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was anybody asked to contact Hunt ? 

Mr. Colson. No ; not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he call you at any time subsequent to June 17? 

Mr. Colson. Did Mr. Hunt? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Colson. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. When was that ? 

Mr. Colson. He wrote me a letter in August, which I turned over 
to Mr. Dean, and which has subsequently been turned over to the 
Prosecutors. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the substance of the letter ? 

Mr. Shapiro. I can shed some light on that. It was a very short 
letter in effect saying that he was sorry he got Mr. Colson involved 
by himself becoming involved, or something to that effect. We can make 
a copy of that letter available to you. 

Mr. Nedzi. We would appreciate it. 

Mr. Shapiro. All right. 
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[The following information was received for the record :] 

August 11,1972. 

Memorandum for : John Dean. 

From : Chuck Colson. 

Attached is the first communication that I have received from Howard Hunt — 
written or oral — since the Watergate affair ; in fact, since long before the Water- 
gate affair. Obviously I have not acknowledged the attached nor do I intend to 
unless you think otherwise. 


Howard Hunt, 

Augmt 9, 1972. 


Dear Chuck : In the midst of this imbroglio comes the thought that discreet 
reprisals ought to be taken against the HEW employees who insisted that I 
be removed from Mullen’s HEW account. They did this on the 21st of June, 
pie- judging me, and resulting in my being fired by the Mullen Company. The 
latter move, of course, has the public effect of convicting me and seems gratuitous 
and unwonted. 

The officials in question are both Democrats of the McGovern stripe: Dr. 
Edwin H. Martin of the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, and Harvey 
Liebergott, his understrapper who works at the OE office in Boston, and is the 
project officer. 

Let me say that I profoundly regret your being dragged into the case through 
association with me, superficial and occasional though the association was. 
What small satisfaction I can dredge up at the moment is the knowledge that 
I was not responsible for the affair or its outcome. All this pales, of course, be- 
side the overwhelming importance of re-electing the President, and you may 
be confident that I will do all that is required of me toward that end. 

Sincerely, 


Howard. 



Hon* Cha?lss W* Colson 

Special Counsel to the ?rc3idanfei 
Rocra 182, S^3cufciv.j Office bid 3. 
. . I7CO Pennsylvania Avenue, H* W* 
Washington, D.C. 2O5OO 



Mr. Nedzi. From June 17 to August 

Mr. Shapiro. Mr. Chairman, let me say this. I would be pleased to 
make available to you — this is my problem — I would like to clear this, 
because all of these documents we are talking about now have been 
submitted in the courts in the grand jury investigation. I have no 
problem about making all of the documents that have been turned 
over to the Prosecutors in the course of that investigation to this 
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committee, but I do feel that I want to clear that with them before I 
turn it over. 

Mr. Nedzl That is perfectly understandable. 

Mr. Shapiro. The other problem that I think I am a little bit con- 
cerned with is because this has all been related to the Federal prose- 
cutors— this particular area. Again, in the course of the grand jury 
investigation, I don’t know whether or not I ought to let my client 
get into this area in this particular discussion. 

My problem with that is that we have some clearly defined limits 
as to the kind of things we can discuss in connection with evidence 
that is before the grand jury. I would be a lot happier in getting an 
OK from the Federal prosecutors before we get into this subject. 

Mr. Colson. I can say, Mr. Chairman, I know the reasons for your 
questions, because I have read, as you obviously have, and as the testi- 
mony shows, the involvement of CIA, which is your concern, of course, 
after the Watergate. I have absolutely no knowledge of any of those 
meetings that took place, of any involvement of the CIA nor did Mr. 
Hunt ever indicate anything of this sort. No one indicated anything 
of this sort. 

I was startled as a matter of fact to read those meetings had taken 
place. 

Mr. Nedzi. You said there was no contact with Mr. Hunt from June 
to August. 

Mr. Colson. By me, that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Or by him? 

Mr. Colson. I had no contact with him. I am saying the only thing 
I have is this letter. 

Mr. Nedzi. Have you talked to him since ? 

Mr. Colson. I talked to Mr. Hunt once during the month of 
November. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the subject ? 

Mr. Shapiro. Again, Mr. Chairman, we are in a rather delicate area. 
The subject of that conversation was a recorded conversation by Mr. 
Colson, and was turned over to Mr. Dean. That is a matter that the 
actual recording and the dictabelt have been turned over to the U.S. 
prosecutors. 

It is also in the files of the Ervin committee. I am just at a loss as 
to whether we can get into that area. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why? 

Mr. Shapiro. Well, I just don’t know whether or not, if this is the 
subject of grand jury testimony, we should be getting into this without 
me getting an OK from the Federal prosecutors to do so. Now, if you 
insist we will go ahead, and I will be glad to tell you about it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, Mr. Shapiro, it is my interpretation anyway under 
the separation of the powers doctrine, we are clearly within all the 
rights to get into anything that is within our jurisdiction. I don’t be- 
lieve any court would preclude us from getting into any subject matter 
that is covered by the grand jury so long as it is within the purview of 
our review. 

Mr. Colson. I am not sure Mr. Shapiro is raising a legal objection. 
Maybe he is. 

Mr. Shapiro. I am not. I don’t think it is legal objection. What I 
am concerned about very frankly, and I must tell you this quite honest- 
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ly, is that we have — I say Mr. Colson has been the subject of con- 
tinual newspaper stories, as a result of material which he has volun- 
tarily turned over, either to the prosecutor's office or to congressional 
committees, which one way or another have fallen into public print. 
The result of which has been that despite the constraints that the 

E rosecutors have put on him to respond to this kind of information, 
e is at a tremendous loss in trying to deal with the press stories that 
have dealt with this information. 

A classic case in point apparently was the testimony given by Mr. 
Hunt regarding the so-called Bremmer incident, in which we never 
knew what Mr. Hunt had said about this incident. Yet the newspaper 
people knew all about it, and when we tried to get Mr. Hunt’s testi- 
mony on it, to be able to refute the inferences in that story, based 
on the facts as we knew them, we found that we were just totally 
unable to do that. 

And in effect we are being involved in a trial by headlines. 

Mr. Colson. I think the significance of that, what Mr. Shapiro is 
saying, is that it was I who told the Federal prosecutors, and the 
Senate investigators for the Ervin committee, of the fact that I had 
called Mr. Hunt the night Governor Wallace was shot. In other words, 
I made that information available. It is within the memorandum we 
just gave you. 

That information was turned around and apparently some testimony 
taken from it, and then newspaper stories written that were very prej- 
udicial to me, and I was the fellow that had made the information 
available. It is sort of an ironic full circle kick in the pants for having 
made information available in the first place, which I have been 
willingly doing with the investigators and prosecutors since the 
beginning. 

Mr. Shapiro. The problem with this is that if you attempt to respond 
to the press story, immediately you get into areas of disclosure, which 
you have already given to the Federal prosecutors in the course of the 
grand jury investigation, and at that point we are treading a very 
narrow and I think quite serious line. 

Mr. Nedzi. Has that point been made to inquiries directed to, that 
you cannot comment because this was information given to the Federal 
prosecutors ? 

Mr. Shapiro. Yes, we tried that many times. The result of doing that 
of course is that the stories are three times more disastrous than if 
you try to answer them. 

Mr. Colson. The chairman has been in politics to know the 
phenomenon you are discussing. 

Mr. Shapiro. So we are caught between the devil and the deep blue 
sea. That precisely is my area of concern. 

Mr. Nrozi. Well, Mr. Shapiro, all I can say at this point, I think, 
is that we are just all going after this to try to be discreet under the 
circumstances, and hope for the best. I think it is imperative that we 
forge ahead with this testimony. 

Mr. Shapiro. Well, may I say this, that we would turn over a copy 
of the transcript of that conversation to the chairman. 

[The following information was received for the record :] 
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Conversation with Howard Hunt, Late November 1972 


H. Hi. 

C. How we doing? 

H. Oh, about as well as could be expected. How are you? 

C. Just about the same. Trying to bold the pieces together. 

H. Congratulations on your victory. 

C. Thank you. I’m sorry that we haven’t been celebrating it together with some 
good champagne and some good Scotch, but • * * 

H. There may yet come a time. 

C. There may, I assure you. Before you say anything, let me say a couple 
things. One, I don’t know what is going on here, other than, I am told that every- 
body is going to come out alright. That’s ail I know. I’ve deliberately not asked 
any specific questions, for this reason. That I have my own ideas about how 
things will turn out and I’m not worried about them and you should be, but I’ve 
always thought that if it came to an open trial, that I would want to be free to 
come into it and character and testimony and et cetera et cetera. This way the less 
details I know of what’s going on in some ways the better. 

H. I appreciate that. 

C. If you follow. So, I have tried to stay out of asking specific questions and 
it’s very hard for me to do that for the reason that you’re an old and dear friend 
and I’m sure you regret the day I ever recommended you to the White House. 

H. Not in the least, Chuck, I’m Just sorry that it turned out the way it did. 

C. Well, I am too, obviously and I hope to hell you had nothing to do with it 
and I’ve clung to that belief and have told people that and if you did have any- 
thing to do with it, I’m sure it’s because you were doing what you were 

told to do * * * 

H. That’s exactly right ♦ * * 

C. Because you’re a loyal soldier obviously and always have been * * • 

H. Would you be willing to receive a memorandum from me? 

C. Yea . . . the only . . . 

H. Because I think it might help you. 

C. Except there are things you may not want to tell me. 

H. No, there’s really nothing I don’t want to tell you. I would think that you 
could receive this memorandum, read it and destroy it. 

C. Nope. 

H. You couldn’t do that? 

C. Nope. The reason I can’t is the same reason your letter to me, when I got 
that and then I was asked by Federal authorities, did . . . had I had any com- 
munication and I said yea I’ve received this letter and here it is. I can’t . . . you 
can’t get in the position where you’re purguring. 

H. No, of course not. And I’m afraid John Mitchell has already done. 

C. The problem is, you see, I don’t want to get into the position of knowing 
something that I don’t now know for the reason that I want to be perfectly 
free to help you and the only way I can help you is to remain as completely 
unknowing as I am. See, my problem ... let me tell you the problem. Is that . . . 
I could do you a lot more good by not ... by honestly being able to testify that 
I don’t know, I just don’t know the answer and I don’t And right now I don’t 
know anything about the goddamn Watergate. Now, supposing Teddy Kennedy 
holds his hearings and I get called up there. Well, I can’t refuse to answer and 
I wouldn’t. I’d answer I just don’t know. I have no idea what happened and I 
don’t. 

H. Of course I’m never going to be put on the stand as it stands now. 

C. That’s right 

H. And so I won’t have the opportunity to say one thing or another. 

C. You don’t want to. 

EL You wouldn’t be willing to talk to my attorney? Wouldn’t that be a different 
affair? 

C. Uh, I don’t know, Howard. I don’t know whether it is or it isn’t. He would 
know best. 

H. That was a suggestion of his. 

C. Well, hell, I’ll talk to him. That’s not a problem. I’ll be glad to talk to him. 
I’m sure that you’re being watched. 

H. Oh, I am too. 

46-031 0—76 40 
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C. And not by federal authorities. I'm sure The Washington Post is watching 
you. 

H. Oh, yea. Well, the reason I called you was to make ... to get back to the 
beginning here is because of commitments that were made to all of us at the 
onset, have not been kept, and there’s a great deal of unease and concern on the 
part of 7 defendents and, I’m quite sure, me least of all. But there’s a great deal 
of financial expense that has not been covered and what we’ve been getting has 
been coming in very minor gibs and drabs and Parkison, who’s been the go 
between with my attorney, doesn’t seem to be very effective and we're now reach* 
ing a point of which. . . . 

C. Okay, don’t tell me any more. Because I understand and. . . . 

H. These people have really got to . . . this is a long haul thing and the stakes 
are very, very high and I thought that you would want to know that this thing 
must not break apart for foolish reasons. Oh, no . . . 

C. Oh, no, everybody . . . 

H. While we get third, fourth hand reassurances, still the ready is not avail- 
able. That’s the basic problem. 

C. I follow you. Okay, you told me all I need to know and I can . . . the lesB 
I know really of . . . what happened, the more help I can be to you. 

H. Alright, now we’ve set a deadline now for close of business on the 25th 
of November for the resolution on the liquidation of everything that’s outstanding. 
And this . . . they’re now talking about promises from July and August. It just 
has been an apparent unconcern. Of course we can understand some hesitancy 
prior to the election, but there doesn’t seem to be any of that now. Of course 
we’re well aware of the upcoming problems of the Senate and * * * 

C. That’s where it gets hairy as hell. See, for your information, Howard, 
... of course this thing has hurt us all because everybody . . . it’s just unfortu- 
nate as hell, but the Democrats made such an issue out of the whole • • • 

H. Well, on the other hand, it kept them from the real issues. 

******* 

H. Whether you believed it or not 

C. No, listen, I think there’s a good bit of validity to that 

H. I do too. 

O. Dumb bastards were on an issue that the public couldn’t care less about 

H. See, I haven't known at any time what sort of an input you were getting 
from Dean and other people about who was responsible. . . . 

O. Minimum. 

BL . . . about who was responsible for all this. 

C. Minimum for very good reasons because if somebody told me ... let me 
tell you the position I’m in. Whether I stay in the White House for a while 
or whether I leave, doesn't matter. I want to be in a position to help you. Okay, 
that means I have to openly talk to people and no matter who it is, from a 
character standpoint or anything else, be able to say things about you 
that I want to say. Now, I can’t do that the moment I know something that 
makes it impossible for me to talk to people and the moment that I know some- 
thing that makes it impossible for me to talk to people, then I’ve got to be kept 
in the background and can’t talk and I want to talk, so as long as I can help 
you and I’m going to see that you don’t get a bad break out of this and I’ll tell 
you sometime about that 

H. I would hope that somewhere along the line the people who were paralyzed 
Initially by this within the White House could now start to give some creative 
thinking to the affair and some affirmative action for Christ sake. 

C. That's true. 

H. I think now is the time for it and we expect it now and we want it and the 
election is out of the way, the initial terror of the number of people has subsided. 
Rome people have already left the Administration and that’s all to the good. 
So, now it's pared down to the point where a few people ought really be able 
to concentrate on this and get the goddamn thing out of the way once and 
for all because I don’t want to bore you with what it’s been like, but it hasn’t 
been pleasant for any of us. 

C. Jesus Christ, I know it. I hope you're doing some writing to keep yourself 
busy. 

H. Oh, I am. I don't know if anything will ever come of it, but it’s a good. 
It keens my mind from my plight, left's put it that way. So that I was never 
clear in my own mind, and I’m still not. and . . . that one of the initial output 
that I had read about was that while this is done by a bunch of wild assed 
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guys and so forth . . . well, that’s fine for we’re protecting the guys who are 
really responsible, but now that that’s . . . and of course that’s a continuing 
requirement, but at the same time, this is a two way street and as I said 
before, we think that now is the time when a move should be made and surely 
the cheapest commodity available is money. These lawyers have not been paid, 
there are large sums of money outstanding. That’s the principal thing. Living 
allowances which are due again on the 31st of this month, we want that stuff 
well in hand for some months in advance. I think these are all reasonable requests. 
They’re all promised in advance and reaffirm from time to time to my attorney 
and so forth, so in turn I’ve been giving commitments to the people who look to 
me and. . . . 

C. I’m reading you. You don’t need to be more specific. 

H. I don’t want to belabor it. 

C. No, it isn’t a question of that, it’s just that the less specifics I know, 'the 
better off I am ... we are, you are. 

H. So, Parkison is out of town until next Monday, at which time a memorandum 
is going to be laid on him and he’s going to be made aware . . . 

C. I’ll tell you one thing I’ve said to people, and I just want you to know that 
because I think it’s important. I’ve told people the truth that I’ve known you 
for a long time, that I’ve considered you a personal friend, you’re a person in 
whom I’ve had high regard and high confidence, a patriot, real patriot, and that 
had you ever been the one masterminding this, it never would have fallen apart, 
that the reason that I am convinced, and I told this to the federal authorities on 
the grand jury, the reason that I’m convinced that you Howard Hunt never had 
a goddamn thing to do with this or if ; you did, it was on the peripheries, is that 
if you ever did it, you would do it a lot smarter than this and that I’ve know . . . 

H. Chuck, if I had had my say, it never would have been done at all. Let me 
put it that way. 

C. Say no more. 

H. . . . the position of another fellow too. 

C. Say no more. 

H. . . . high risk ballgame. 

C. Well obviously I never knew about . . . 

H. That’s right and I’ve always maintained to my attorney who of course 
has my complete confidence in this matter, that you absolutely had nothing to 
do with it. 

C. If I had ever know it was coming I would have said to you as a friend, 
if some asshole wants to do this, fine, but don’t you get involved. I mean, if 
you and I, if we’d ever had a conversation like that, I would have said, my 
God, .... but the point I’ve made is that you’re a smart . . . among many other 
qualities, you are a brilliant operator and brilliant operators just don’t get in 
this kind of a thing, so I’ve held and I was asked . . . and this is why I don’t 
want to know any different, this is why I was asked by the Bureau, well, what 
about Hunt? And I could honestly say, look, I’ve known this guy a long time, 
he’s a very smart fellow and I can’t for the life of me conceive that he would 
ever get himself in to this kind of situation, so I want to be able to stay in that 
position. That's why I don’t want you to tell me anything beyond that Give my 
love to Dorothy, will you? 

H. Alright I will. 

C. I know it's hard on you and the kids and 

H. It’s awful tough. My daughter up at Smith is really getting a rough time. 

C. Is she really? 

H. Very, very hard time. 

C. Well, you know, I’ll tell you, I find it’s only the rough experiences in life 
and you’ve had your share of them, god knows, that really harden you and 
make something out of you, and you learn by them and become a better man 
for it and we’ll talk about that. You’ll come out of this fine, I’m positive of that. 

H. Well, I want all of us to come out of it, including you. 

C. My position, I suppose has been hurt in one sense, that I’ve been public 
but obviously people around here know I didn't have anything to do with it, 
but so be it. We’ll all come out of it, don't worry about that. That's the last 
thing to worry about and I understand this message . . . 

H. If you can do anything about it ... I would think the sooner they can get 
moving on it the better. Good to talk to you. I’ll discuss with Bittman whether 
he still feels he needs to talk with you. 

C. Alright and as soon as I feel that the situation, the future of the thing 
is clear enough that you and I can get together, we’ll damn well do it, but I 
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don't want to do it pre-matnrely because it will limit my ability to help you. 

H. Chuck, I understand that completely. That's why I never tried to get in 
touch with you. 

0. I'm in a better position to help you if I can honestly swear under oath, 
which I can do, because I don't know a goddamn thing about it and I don’t And 
as long as I’m in that position then I can say what kind of a guy I think Howard 
Hunt is and why I think this is a bum wrap. 

H. Okay. Is your family alright? 

0. Doing line. 

H. Your boy’s doing well in school I understand. 

C. Doing great and he's at Princeton. He's taking a lot of heat just like your 
talking about. 

H. Oh, he must have. 

C. When ... 

H. The only counsel I can give my daughter is that people that will do that 
sort of thing are the kind who would pull the wings off flys and they’re not 
really the sort of people she would really want to have as friends or even 
associates in any case. 

C. I said the same thing to my son, when the Indictments were announced, 
he said everybody at Princeton said, “oh, you're old man beat the wrap’’ . . . 
Isn’t that great? Doesn't that make you feel wonderful? I said the same thing 
to him and he’s gotten so he doesn't ... he figures that the price you pay for 
serving your country and you take the good with the bad, so if you believe in 
what you’re doing, that has to be the ultimate consolation for all of us. 

H. It does indeed. Are you going to be able to take some time off? 

C. God, I hope so, Howard, I’m planning to in December some time. If I can 
possibly get out of here. Well, you take care of yourself and don't let it get you. 
Don't let it wear down that great spirit and we got the President in for four 
years and thank God for the country we do. 

H. Exactly. 

C. You know, when you go to sleep at night, you can put up with a lot of 
personal grief if you think that . . . there are always things bigger than yourself. 
That’s really true. The moment in life when things are not bigger than yourself, 
then you're all washed up. Even I know that. 

H. I know. I spent a lifetime serving my country and in a sense I’m still 
doing it. 

O. right. Alright, pal, we'll be talking to you. 

H. Okay. 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you summarize the conversation for us? 

Mr. Shapiro. Yes; go ahead. 

The one thing we want to do is be cooperative. Before I turn over 
the document itself, since it may be a difficult document, I want to get 
the clearance of the prosecutors. You go ahead and summarize. 

Mr. Colson. I must also say, Mr. Chairman, I didn’t bone up today 
on all of the post-Watergate events because I didn’t know we were 
going to get into that, but I will try to recall it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, I think it is obvious that this committee is deeply 
concerned about post-Watergate, because this is the period when all 
kinds of attempts were made to involve the CIA in the operation. 

Mr. Coiaon. Yes, but I am trying to say to you I never knew that 
until I read it in the newspapers. 

Mr. Nedzi. All right. 

Mr. Colson. You may have known attempts were made to involve 
the CIA before I did. 

Mr. SnApmo. I think I ought to clear this up, because I think I am 
as familiar with the actual facts with regard to this as anybody. 
Before the November phone conversation, there were two communica- 
tions between Mr. Hunt and/or Mr. Hunt’s wife with Mr. Colson’s 
secretary, Mrs. Hall. 
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Under standing instructions from Mr. Colson that any communica- 
tions from Mr. Hunt not be revealed to him, but be turned over to the 
White House counsel, Mr. Dean, Mrs. Hall relayed the contents of 
those communications to Mr. Dean. I can say that both of those com- 
munications had nothing whatever to do with any CIA involvement. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Colson, why would you issue such instructions to 
your secretary ? 

Mr. Colson. Well, I was in the position, Mr. Chairman^ of the per- 
son who was being named every day in the press as the chief architect 
of the Watergate. Most of the press stories said that — attempted to 
get the Watergate to the President, attempted to relate the Watergate 
to the President, did so by reciting my connection with Hunt, my 
friendship with Hunt, the fact that I had recommended Hunt. 

In the public press for several months that was the only link that 
was being drawn. I hadn’t known anything about the Watergate. I had 
nothing to do with the Watergate. 

And it occurred to me that the only way that the White House would 
be drawn into the Watergate controversy, or the White House would 
be involved or the President would be involved, was if I got involved. 
And so as Mr. Dean has testified this week, I went out of my way to 
keep an arm’s-length relationship and to have nothing to do with 
Hunt, and to have nothing to do with any information that came to 
my attention about the Watergate. 

Anything that came to my attention about the Watergate I imme- 
diately passed it on to Mr. Dean. I would not talk to Hunt. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you expect calls from Hunt? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. How did it happen that you instructed your secretary 
to ref er calls from Hunt to Mr. Dean ? 

Mr. Colson. No, no. When Mr. Hunt wrote me a letter in August. 
I immediately referred it to Mr. Dean, sent him the letter, and I said 
to my secretary, please call Mr. Hunt and tell him that I can’t answer 
his letter. I can’t acknowledge it, that I don’t want to have any com- 
munications with him, that I can’t have any communications with him. 
I can’t get involved in anything. I don’t want to get involved in any- 
thing, because I am the fellow they are trying to nail the Watergate 
on. And I am the fellow they are trying to Bring it into the White 
House with. Please tell Mr. Hunt I am sorry I recommended him to 
the White House in the first place, because obviously it caused him 
great grief. I hope 9omeday whoever did this will get exposed, whoever 
involved Mr. Hunt in this will get exposed, if he was. I said I hope he 
wasn’t. And that is the communications. She called Mr. Hunt and told 
him that. 

I didn’t want to have any contact with Mr. Hunt. 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, but at that time did you issue instructions to her 
that should he call, refer the call to Dean ? 

Mr. Colson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. OK. Let’s go back to the final conversation, then, that 
you were about to summarize for us. 

Mr. Colson. The only conversation I had with Mr. Hunt was when 
he called me after the election. He said he was sorry that his activities 
had involved me, that he knew I didn’t have anything to do with 
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the Watergate, that commitments had been made to him which had 
not been kept and that he was very disturbed about it. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did he mean by that ? 

Mr. Colson. I assumed at the time he meant financial commitments. 
He seemed very upset. I talked to him because after all, he had been 
a friend for a long time. He called and wanted to talk to me in the 
middle of November, whenever it was. I called Mr. Dean and asked him 
if I should, and Mr. Dean said yes, it would be all right to do so. 

He made some reference to John Mitchell having perjured himself. 
In any event, I transcribed the entire conversation and took the tape, 
called up Mr. Dean and said I just had a very disturbing phone con- 
versation with Mr. Hunt. I am very upset by what he has said. I am 

very concerned with what he has said. And you well better 

get into this fast and find out what those people across the street are 
doing. 

I assumed his relationship was strictly with the Committee for the 
Re-Election of the President. I sent the tape down, the dictabelt, down 
to Mr. Dean, who called me back and said that he would keep it, he 
would get into it, it was his area of responsibility, for me to forget it, 
he would take care of it. 

I asked him whether I should make a transcript of the conversation, 
and he said no. So I didn’t. I didn’t have the tape. I sent it to Mr. 
Dean. That tape I later recovered from Mr. Dean in January, after 
some persistent efforts on my part to get it back. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why was that ? 

Mr. Colson. I had reason in January, then, to be a little concerned 
that that tape could be important evidence at some point, and I wanted 
to recover it, and frankly I wanted to go back and look and see what 
it said, because I had forgotten basically. I had never transcribed the 
conversation. I took the call from Hunt really to tell him I felt badly 
for him. I was sorry for him, that he had gotten himself into the 
trouble that he was in. 

And frankly I was trying to get him off the telephone. I didn’t 
want to talk to him other than from a purely human or compassionate 
standpoint to express my concerns over the fact he was in trouble, to 
tell him I was sorry I couldn’t see him. He asked in that conversation 
could he send me a memorandum, I said yes ; but I will have to turn 
it over to the Federal investigators if you do. 

He said OK, I understand. I think in that conversation he knew 
I couldn’t have any communication with him. And that saddened me. 
As a matter of fact when his wife was killed — I knew Dorothy, and 
had a great deal of respect for her — I decided not to go to the funeral. 
I decided that at the last minute and then I hated myself afterward, 
because it would have been an act of human decency, and I didn’t go 
because I didn’t want another newspaper story that tied me and the 
White House into the Watergate. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why was Dean reluctant to turn the tape back to you ? 
Why did you have difficulty ? What kind of difficulty did you have ? 

Mr. Colson. That is a question which the Watergate investigators, 
members of the Ervin Committee, would ask Mr. Dean. 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, why — you indicated you thought it might be evi- 
dence. Why should he turn it over to the investigators? Wasn’t Dean 
placed in charge of the investigation ? 
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Mr. Colson. I wanted to make a transcript. And I wanted to see 
what was in that tape. I wanted to see what was in that phone 
conversation. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why did yon ask Dean in the first place whether you 
should talk to Hunt ? 

Mr. Colson. Mr. Dean was responsible for all Watergate matters in 
the White House during 1972. He was handling the investigation. He 
was handling the liaison with the Department of Justice. And if any- 
thing came along of any importance relating to the Watergate, I 
turned it oyer to him at once with the thought that it was his job to 
investigate it and/or turn it over to Federal authorities — if that was 
the proper thin g to do. 

Mr. Nedzi. When was he assigned that responsibility ? 

Mr. Colson. My assumption, Mr. Chairman, was that it was the day 
that the Watergate happened. He would be the logical person in the 
White House for that. And he certainly acted like he was in charge 
of it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have any discussions with Mr. Ehrlichman or 
Mr. Haldeman during this period ? 

Mr. Colson. Yes; but never about the substance of Watergate. Only 
about handling of it as an issue during the campaign, which it was, of 
course. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you charged with any specific responsibility in this 
regard? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. 

Mr. Shafiro. When you say in this period, Mr. Chairman, I don’t 
want to leave the record incomplete with regard to that. There was a 
conversation with Mr. Haldeman sometime in January, but that was 
not in the period of 1972. We are just talking about 1972. 

Mr. Colson. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, anything pertinent to the subject matter is what I 
intended to convey by my question. Did that conversation with Mr. 
Haldeman pertain to the Watergate in January? 

Mr. Colson. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you tell us what it was ? 

Mr. Colson. Well, I expressed to Mr. Haldeman in late January my 
concern based on information that had come to my attention during 
the month of January that perhaps others were involved in the W’ater- 
gate. I told him that I did not — -I thought it was a very questionable 
or dubious proposition for money to be paid to the defendants. I told 
him also that I had learned — hearsay, purely hearsay — that Mr. Dean 
had been present at a meeting or meetings that took place in the At- 
torney General’s office prior to the Watergate break-in and that it 
greatly disturbed me, and might indicate to me some White House 
involvement. 

Mr. Nedzi. Where did you get this information? 

Mr. Colson. I had learned of the meeting — well, I had been told 
by Mr. Bittman, Mr. Hunt’s attorney, in early January that there 
had been either a meeting or meetings in the Attorney General’s 
office, at which John Dean was present prior to the Watergate to 
discuss Watergate- type activity. 

It was that information that prompted me then to get the tape 
back, or try to get the tape back from Mr. Dean. Frankly, Mr. Chair- 
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man, I was stunned when I learned that there had been — when I 
heard a report there had been such a meeting. Maybe I was naive, 
but I was trying to keep myself away from the Watergate because 
I thought I was the one link into the White House anybody could 
draw. 

I hadn’t the faintest thought anyone in the White House had any 
involvement in the Watergate. When I learned, or when I was told 
Dean had been present at meetings like that, I was shocked. That 
made me want to recover that particular tape from Mr. Dean as fast 
as I could. 

It took me 2 or 3 weeks to do it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was that related to you by Mr. Bittman as firsthand 
knowledge on Mr. Hunt’s part, or hearsay ? 

Mr. Colson. Pure hearsay, and related to me as hearsay. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you believe it? 

Mr. Colson. No. I didn’t give it any more credence than I would 
give any more hearsay evidence. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the reason for taping the telephone call ? 

Mr. Colson. I felt any communication from Mr. Hunt who was at 
that point one of the indicted Watergate conspirators could be im- 
portant evidence, and so I taped it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you advise Mr. Hunt that he was being taped? • 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. I tried to advise him not to tell me anything 
by telling him anything he said to me or gave to me would have 
to be turned over to the Federal prosecutors or to proper Federal 
officials. 

Mr. Nedzi. In March of 1972, did you have any dealings with Mr. 
Jeb Magruder? 

Mr. Colson. I am sure I did, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any message to him to the effect he should 
get on the stick and get the Liddy operation in effect so you would 
get the material? 

Mr. Colson. No. My answer to that particular point is contained 
in the memorandum I dictated on June 20 that I turned over to you 
in which I recounted in that memorandum all contacts that I had 
had with Mr. Hunt during 1972. One of the contacts with Mr. Hunt 
was in early February, according to that memorandum, or it may 
have been in January, according to my subsequent examination of 
the record, in which he and Liddy came into my office, and that 
meeting is I think reported on page 2 of that memorandum which 
you have. 

I called Mr. Magruder while Mr. Hunt and Mr. Liddy were in my 
office and told Mr. Magruder that they were complaining, basically 
Mr. Liddy was complaining. Mr. Hunt had brought him in, was com- 
plaining that he couldn’t get a decision made on intelligence and se- 
curity plans that he, Mr. Liddy, had prepared, that I didn’t know 
what they were. I didn’t want to get into it. But he, Magruder, 
should see that they got a hearing and a decision was made. 

That is reported in that memorandum. That was the sum and sub- 
stance of that conversation. I don’t ever recall referring to it as the 
Liddy plan. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did you assume they were working on? 

Mr. Colson. I assumed Mr. Liddy was working on convention 
security, security for the campaign, and intelligence gathering of a 
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legitimate nature. There was nothing anyone said to me ever at any 
time that would lead me to believe there was anything other than, 
legitimate intelligence gathering being contemplated by the Repub- 
lican campaign. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was that supposed to be reported to you? 

Mr. Colson. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. How would you know that it wasn’t being done? 

Mr. Colson. I didn’t say I didn’t know it was being done. I didn’t 
say I knew what was being done or what wasn’t being done. I simply 
said I never had any indication that there was any intelligence gath- 
ering of anything other than a completely appropriate and legal 
nature. 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, maybe I misunderstood or missed something over 
here, but I had the impression that you at that time were concerned 
that certain material relative to security matters, legitimate, as you 
put it, was not being obtained and that you asked Qiat the heat be 
turned on a little bit to get it. Am I correct? 

Mr. Colson. I don’t believe I said that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. I am sorry. 

Mr. Colson. That is not the case in any event. 

Mr. Nedzi. Have you any knowledge as to how the individuals 
were involved in this project outside of Hunt and Liddy, how they 
were included? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know who received the bugging logs? 

Mr. Colson. The what, sir? 

Mr. Nedzi. The bugging logs. 

Mr. Colson. No ; I do not. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did Hunt ever call you to ask you to remove the con- 
tents of his safe at the Executive Office Building? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Have you any idea what the contents of that safe was? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. I did not at the time. I have subsequently 
read what the contents were. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have access to his safe? 

Mr. Colson. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did anybody in your office have access to his safe? 

Mr. Colson. I learned afterward that Mrs. Hall, my secretary, had 
the combination to the safe. I don’t believe she had ever been in it, nor 
had I. 

I didn’t know he still had a safe. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did Dean ask her for the combination ? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. My sole knowledge about the safe was the day, 
the Monday after the Watergate I told Mr. Dean that he should check 
Mr. Hunt’s office. I don’t know how we learned that Mr. Hunt still 
had an office, as a matter of fact. Someone told me he still had an office, 
and that there was a safe in the office. 

I told Mr. Dean that he should immediately take custody of the safe, 
because it might contain information that would be important to the 
Federal, whatever investigation was conducted, and that he should 
immediately examine the office that Mr. Hunt had. And I simply sug- 
gested that to him because I thought that was a prudent thing to do 
in view of the circumstances. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Did you have any contacts with Mr. Liddy during this 
period ? 

Mr. Colson. No. The only contact with Mr. Liddy during the 
period — well, there were two contacts with Mr. Liddy during 1972, 1 
guess. One was the day that he and Hunt came in my office, which is 
reported in that memorandum of June 20. The other time was when 
Mr. Liddy, in January, I think, came over to brief a number of people 
on the campaign election, the — it may have been later, it may have 
been February — in any event, whenever the new campaign spending 
law was enacted, Mr. Liddy came over to brief a number of people ana 
I was there. 

Those are the only two contacts I had with Mr. Liddy. 

Mr. Slatinshek. On the question of safes, this is a technical ques- 
tion, in most organizations the individual responsible for the safe has 
the combination and usually some other person has the combination 
as well, a security officer or something of the kind. Did you have that 
routine in the Wnite House or that type of a system ? What I am try- 
ing to anticipate, obviously, each of you were involved in very im- 
portant matters and had documents that were important to the Back- 
ground of the resolution of problems, and if you should suddenly drop 
dead these documents wouldn’t be available unless someone could get 
into the safe. Can you give us an idea how you handled that matter ? 

Mr. Colson. I Aon’t know what the standard procedure was, Mr. 
Slatinshek. I just don’t know. I don’t know what procedures 

Mr. Slatinshek. You were unaware of any routine. You had a num- 
ber of safes ? 

Mr. Colson. I didn’t have a safe. 

Mr. Slatinshek. You didn’t have a safe? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. 

Mr. Slatinshek. I see. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you aware of any suggestion to Mr. Hunt that he 
leave the country following the Watergate matter? 

Mr. Colson. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. How did you become aware of that? 

Mr. Colson. I was in a meeting on June 19 when Mr. Dean said 

Mr. Nedzi. Who was at that meeting? 

Mr. Colson. I can’t be sure, Mr. Chairman. I tried to go back and 
determine, and I can’t establish who was present. Mr. Dean says it was 
in Mr. Ehrlichman’s office. I don’t recall it was in Mr. Ehrlichman’s 
office. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was Mr. Haldeman there? 

Mr. Colson. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was Mr. Liddy there? 

Mr. Colson. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was Mr. Ehrlichman there? 

Mr. Colson. Well, Mr. Dean says that Mr. Ehrlichman was. I don’t 
recall Mr. Ehrlichman being there. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was Mr. Magruder there? 

Mr. Colson. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Mitchell? 

Mr. Colson. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Caulfield ? 

Mr. Nedzi. 

Mr. Colson. No. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Were there just the two of you there ? 

Mr. Colson. My recollection is that there were others present in the 
room, Mr. Chairman. Possibly someone from Mr. Dean’s office, Mr. 
Fielding. I am very hazy about it because there were meetings going 
on with people coming in and out from different offices all day that 
Monday. 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you recall the purpose of the meeting? 

Mr. Colson. The meetings I attended following the Monday on the 
Watergate was basically to find out what happened, what Mr. Hunt’s 
status was vis-a-vis the White House. The press was already carrying 
accounts that former White House consultant, I guess they were say- 
ing White House consultant, it was a question of when he had gotten 
off the payroll. And simply trying to determine what the facts were, 
basically. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the substance of the meeting? 

Mr. Colson. Of the meeting? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. I asked you originally about whether you had any 
knowledge about somebody urging Hunt to leave the country. 

Mr. Colson. Well, Mr. Dean said in my presence, and I had for- 
gotten this, frankly, until Mr. Dean reminded me of in April of this 
year, but Mr. Dean said Mr. Hunt had been ordered out of the coun- 
try. And I recall his saying that. 

And I recall my saying that that is one of the dumbest things I 
have ever heard of in my life, because he will involve the White House 
in the Watergate, and you might have the White House a party to a 
fugitive from justice. I said that is a very stupid thing. 

Shortly thereafter I recall Mr. Dean making a phone call. I don’t 
know to whom. He has later said he rescinded the order that Mr. Hunt 
be sent out of the country. And therefore I assume that is the phone 
call he made. I don’t know who he called or whether in fact that was 
the phone call. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is this June 20 memo a memo which you had dictated 
for Mr. Dean, was this given to Mr. Dean ? 

Mr. Colson. It was given to Mr. Dean in August, yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. In August ? 

Mr. Colson. Yes, it was dictated on June 20. And I put it in my files 
thinking to myself that I am the principal target of the press attempts 
to link the Watergate into the White House, and I had better be cer- 
tain that I have every contact I have had with Hunt put down on 
paper as contemporaneous to the time as possible. I dictated that 
memo the first day that the press stories were reporting my alleged 
involvement in the Watergate. 

In August, right after I gave a deposition to the Federal prosecu- 
tors for the grand jury, I sent it to Mr. Dean with a suggestion that 
he pass it along to the prosecutors, because I thought that it was a 
more orderly and chronological recitation of my contacts with Hunt 
than had been adduced by the questions asked me at the grand jury. 
I thought it would be useful to Mr. Silbert in connection with the 
grand jury investigation. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Colson, you have indicated that you passed a poly- 
graph test. 

Mr. Colson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who conducted the test? 
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Mr. Colson. Mr. Richard Arthur. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is he an independent private operator} 

Mr. Colson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. What is his background, can you tell us anything about 
him} 

Mr. Colson. Mr. Shapiro has known him for years. I think he can 
better than I. I only submitted to his exam once. 

Mr. Shapiro. In my view, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Arthur is perhaps the 
foremost polygraph examiner in the country today. I would be pleased 
to give the chairman a copy of the polygraph examination, together 
with a copy of Mr. Arthur’s qualifications. I think I may have a copy 
here in this folder. That is one of the things I was looking for. We 
would be pleased to turn that over to you. 

Mr. Nedzi. We would very much like to have it, Mr. Shapiro. Thank 
you. 

[The following information was received for the record :] 
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Before his pre-test interview, Mr. Colson signed two 
copies of a form stating he was tefcing the tests voluntarily. 

One copy of this executed form is enclosed with this report; 
the other is incorporated as part of our case files. 

In the Arther Polygr.'oh recordings there were definite 
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2. Before tastjune 17, did you urge anyone to bug 

the Democratic National Committee headquarters? 
Answer: No* 

3. Did you tell the truth when you testified three 

times under oath that you were not involved in 
the Watergate incident? Answer: Yes. 

4. Before last June 17, did you then already know 

that the Democratic National Committee headquarters 
was going to be bugged? Answer: No. 

5. Have you now told me the complete truth as to 
your lack of prior knowledge concerning the 
Democratic Watergate Headquarters bugging? 

Answer: Yes. 

It is the opinion of the polygraph 1st, based upon 
Mr. Colson's Arther Polygraph Examination, that Mr. Colson 
is telling the truth to the above listed questions. 


Respectfully submitted, 
SCIENTIFIC L IF DETECTION, INC. 

Richard 0. Arther, 

President 


R0A:m 

Po I yqraph ist : 
Richard 0. Arther 
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From 1954 through 1962, Mr. Arther was on the Police Science staff of 
Brooklyn College, for several years he instructed the Port of New York Authority 
Police on interrogation and interviewing, for three years he was on the Police Science 
staff of Seton Hall University, for two years he was on the staff of the Graduate 
School of Public Administration of New York University as well as a staff member of 
the John Jay College of Criminal Justice. 

In 1958, Mr. Arther helped found the National Training Center of Lie Detec- 
tion. Since 1964 he has been both its Director and President. There he has given the 
basic polygraph training to over 300 polygraphists for various Federal, state, and 
local law-enforcement agencies, including the United States Army, Coast Guard, and 
Marine Corps. 

In the past six years over 500 polygraphists have attended his various poly- 
graph seminars, which he conducts several times a year throughout the country. 

Mr. Arther has personally given polygraph examinations to over 17,000 per- 
sons. Over 900 times Mr. Arther's testing has been done for the purpose of haring 
his expert opinion admitted into court '■riden^e, 

The Arther III Polygraph, which was designed and manufactured according 
to his specifications, is the most complete lie-detection instrument in use today any- 
where in the world. 

For professional journals Mr. Arther has contributed over 90 articles dealing 
with the polygraph, interrogation, and scientific investigation. In addition, in 1953 
he materially assisted Fred E. Inbau and John E. Reid in writing the third edition of 
Lie Detection and Criminal Interrogation . 

Mr. Arther is Senior Author of Interrogation for Investigators , which many 
regard as the country's leading interrogation text. He is also the author of the noted 
college text. The Scientific Investigator . In addition, he founded and from the start 
has been the Managing Editor of the only professional polygraph publication, The 
Journal of Polygraph Studies . 

Mr. Arther was first listed in Leaders In Ame r ican Science in 1962. His name 
also has appeared in other biographical publications, including the past two issues of 
Who's Who in the East and the current World Mho's Who in Finance ami Industry. 


January 1971 
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Place 


*y - 


Date 


i^xaZ. 


J^LJ^JLSL 


voluntarily -- without threats, duress, coercion, force, promises of 
Immunity or reward -- agree and stipulate to take a polygraph ( truth -verification) examination for the mutual benefit of 
myaelf. Scientific Lie Detection. Inc. . and ,n-n ^ <riy • 


I fully realize that I am not required to take this examination. I may remain silent the entire time 1 am here, any- 
thing I may s*y can be used against me in any court of law, I may first consult with an attorney or anyone i wish to before 
either signing this form or taking the examination. I may have an attorney present . if I cannot afford an attorney and desire 
one an attorney will be appointed for me prior to any questioning, and I have the opportunity to exercise all these rights at 
any time I wish to during the entire time i am here. Neveitheless. I consent to the use of eloctronlc hearing and recording 
devices, and I voluntarily request and authorize Scientific Lie Detection. Inc. to now proceed with the actual examination. 


! do hereby authorize Scientific Lie Detection, !nc. . its directors, officers, employees, and/or agents to disclose both 

to directors, officers, employees, and/or agents of 


orally ami in writing the examination remits and opinions 


I am fully aware that the expert opinion may be that I have not been truthful. Notwithstanding such, in consideration 
of and as an Inducement for Scientific Lie Detection. Inc. . to give me this polygraph examination. 1 -- far myself and my 
successors, assigns, heirs, executors, and administrators -- knowingly hereby release, absolve, remise, covenant, promise, 
agree to save harmless, waive, forever discharge, and hold free from all harm, liability, or damage whatsoever Scientific 
Lie Detection, Inc. . the above-named, and everyone's respective directors, officers. employees, and agents individually, 
collectively, and personally from any and all suits, actions, or causes of actions at law. claims, demands, or liabilities 
either in law or in equity including but not limited to false arreit. false imprisonment, libel, slander, or invasion of all ny 
rights which I. my successors, assigns, heirs, executors, or administrators have now or may ever have resulting directly, in- 
directly. or remotely from my taking said examination, possible liabilities or damages (lowing from the operation or ail 
electronic hearing and recording devices, the rendered oral and written opinions and statements, and/or all future actions 
taken by any and/or all of the above based upon the examination. 


At a further consideration and Inducement to have Scientific Lie Detection, Inc. , conduct the examination, i repre- 
sent that not only am I in good mental and physical condition but that I know of no menul or physical ailment which might 
be impaired by the examination. 


Important Noti ce: This agreement and release form is a legally binding contract. If not completely understood, 
but seek competent^advice . such as that rendered by an attorney. 


c$ 

v/n: 


r /Il NESSED 


l 



1 


SEAL (Signature of person to be examined) 


TIME 




on the above dare. I completely rc-nffirm in its entirety rny above 


This examination was concluded at 
agreement. In addition. I knowingly and intelligently continued to waive all my rights, including those listed in the second 
paragraph above, and I willingly made all the statements that i did make. 


I also cerliiy that during the entire thnc 1 was well-treated . submitted myself freely to the examination knowing that I 
could stop any time I so desired by merely saying I wished to stop or that I wished to consult an attorney or any other person. 

I remained of my own tree will knowing that i could leave this room at any time I so desired, and that there were no threats, 
promises, or any harm whatsoever done to me during the entire period I have been h ere, e ither in connection with the exami* 
nation or my again signing Jl this agreement and release form. 




WITNESSED 



SEAL (Signature of person examined) 


46-031 0 - 75 - 41 
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Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Colson, you are acquainted with Mr. Bittman? 

Mr. Colson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did that acquaintanceship arise before he became coun- 
sel for Mr. Hunt? 

Mr. Colson. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. You became acquainted with him after Mr. Hunt re- 
tained him as counsel ? 

Mr. Colson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. How did you happen to be in touch with him ? 

Mr. Colson. I first met Mr. Bittman, the first time I ever met him — 
no, no, the first contact I had with Mr. Bittman, I called him the 
morning after, I guess, Hunt’s wife had been killed in the airplane 
crash, to ask him to pass on my sympathies to Hunt. I asked him to 
lake care of his client, because I was very worried. I knew how de- 
pendent Mr. Hunt was on his wife. And I was very concerned with 
what Mr. Hunt might do. 

Mr. Bittman asked — Mr. Hunt had asked me to see Mr. Bittman in 
the conversation I had with Hunt in late November. And I had not 
been willing to do that. In early January, I received another letter 
from Mr. Hunt in which he thanked me for my handwritten letters of 
sympathy that I sent him at the time his wife died, but asking me if 
I would see his attorney, Mr. Bittman. I sent that letter to Mr. Dean 
with a cover note asking him what I should do. 

[The following information was received for the record :] 

TIIE WHITE HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 


1 / 2/73 


TO: John Dean 

FROM: Charles Colson 


Now what the hell do I do? 
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HOWARD HUNT 


December 31 , 1972 

. » % 

By Hand 

Hon. Charles W. Colson 

Special Counsel to the President . 

The White }Iouse 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Chuck: 


The children and myself were touched by your letters, 
and we deeply appreciate your sympathy. I am unable to reconcile 
myself to Dorothy's death, much less accept it. 

For years I was aware that I depended upon Dorothy, 
but only now do I realize how profound that dependence was. 

Her death* of course, changes my personal equation 
entirely, and I believe that my paramount duty now and in the 
future is to my children > particularly to my 9-year-ola son who 
was unusually dependent upon his mother, particularly since last 
June *8 -tumult began. 

I had understood you to say that you would be willing 
to see my attorney. Bill Bittman, at any time. After my wife's 
death I asked him to see you, but his efforts were unavailing. 

And though I believe I understand the delicacy of your overt 
position, I nevertheless feel myself even more isolated than 
before. My wife's death, the imminent trial, my present mental' 
depression, and my inability to get any relief from my present 
situation, all contribute to a sense of abandonment by friends 
on whom I had in good faith relied. I can't tell you how impor- 
tant it is, under the circumstances, for Bill Bittman to have the 
opportunity to meet with you, and I trust that you will do me 
that favor. 


There is a limit to the endurance of any man trapped 
in a hostile situation and mine was readied* on December 8L*h. I 
do believe in God - not necessarily a Just God but in the gover- 
nance of a Divine Being. His Will, however, is often enacted 
through human hands, and human adversaries are arraigned against 
me. 


Sincerely, and in friendship 
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Mr. Colson. That letter and the cover note have been introduced as 
exhibits in the Ervin hearing. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is that how you came to know him? 

Mr. Colson. Mr. Dean called me on the morning of January 3 and 
asked me to see Mr. Bittman. He said Mr. Bittman wanted to see me. 
and that I had agreed — that I had told Hunt I would see Bittman, T 
guess, Dean recounted, and would I please see him. 

No, I am sorry. I didn’t really get prepared to get into this whole 
area today. As I recall, it was around midday on January 3 that John 
Dean asked me if I would see Hunt. He said Hunt was on the verge 
of cracking up and was in terrible shape, and just because I had been 
his friend, would I please see him. 

I told Dean I would not see him, that I did not want to become in- 
volved in the Watergate or have anything to do with it, and didn’t want 
to have any contact with Mr. Hunt. Later, I thought about die letter 
that Hunt had sent me and said that I would see — I told Dean that I 
would see Mr. Bittman. 

Dean had also raised the point with me that Bittman was in the 
process of filing a motion to suppress certain documents that had been 
obtained from Hunt’s safe and that I owed it to Bittman as a matter 
of courtesy to talk to him about the circumstances surrounding Hunt’s 
termination of his employment in March of 1972 because that bore di- 
rectly on the question of whether the Government — whether Hunt had 
abandoned the safe and whether Hunt had obtained the evidence from 
it, or whether the evidence was tainted by an improper entry into 
Hunt’s safe, if he still had legal authorization to use it. 

After discussing that with Mr. Ehrlichman, I agreed I would see 
Mr. Bittman. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was your legal conclusion? 

Mr. Colson. What was my what? 

Mr. Nedzi. Legal conclusion. 

Mr. Colson. I didn’t make any legal conclusion. I sim ply knew the 
facts which were that Mr. Hunt was terminated from the White House 
payroll on March 30 by memorandum of my administrative assistant, 
and 

Mr. Nedzi. When was that memorandum prepared ? 

Mr. Colson. March 30, 1972. 1 didn’t have a legal conclusion. I sim- 
ply knew the fact which was that Hunt did not nave authorization to 
continue to use his White House facilities, or White House pass, or 
White House safe after March 30. 

Mr. Nedzi. You saw Mr. Bittman, then ? 

Mr. Colson. I saw Mr. Bittman. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the substance of that conversation ? 

Mr. Colson. We talked about the motion to suppress. I have a memo- 
randum which I wrote after my meeting with Mr. Bittman, which 
has also been turned over to the Federal prosecutors and to the Water- 
gate investigators. 

[The following information was received for the record :] 



THE WHITE HOUSE 

WASH I N G TO N 


January 5, 1973 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE FILE 
SUBJECT: Interview with Bill Bittman 

On January 3, Bill Bittman asked to see me. He said it was a 
matter of considerable urgency. He had made the request several 
times in the past and on the advice of John Dean, I had refused 
to see him. Dean told ms on the 3rd, however, that I should see 
him, that he had some questions to ask which I had to answer 
and that it was appropriate inasmuch as my testimony could be 
involved in a motion to suppress certain evidence, that I give 
Bittman the courtesy of an interview so that he could find out 
that facts directly from me. 

Bittman asked me about the circumstances of Howard’s leaving. 

I described them to the best of my recollection as I had described 
them to the U.S. Attorney and the FBI. I told Bittman that I 
had not known that Hov/ard was still on the payroll. Inasmuch as 
Joan Hall had signed all of his time sheets, I was under the 
impression chat he had gone to cheCommittee in March or 
perhaps even earlier to work for Gordon Liddy. 

I explained to him that I found out Howard was still on the payroll 
and had to be formally removed when he asked me in March if there 
were any way his retirement could be reinstated even for a day so 
that he could revise the survivors benefit election which he had 
made upon retirement from the CIA a year earlier. He explained 
that his health was not good as he had had another ulcer attack and 
that he wanted to be sure to provide for Dorothy in the event he 
should pre -decease her. I explained to Bittman that I had asked 
Hunt for a memo, he gave it to me, that I gave in turn to Dick Howard 
for handling and that Dick at that time took Howard off the payroll , 
but also tried to resolve the retirement situation. 


( 689 ) 



Bittman told me that he had intended to bring, the motion to suppress 
on the grounds that Howard had continued to use his office and safe 
and that, therefore, the Government had no right to enter the safe. 

I explained to him that I did not know at the time that Howard still 
had a White House pass, although I subsequently learned that was 
the case because of an administrative error in processing, which 
error grew out of the fact that we tried to give him the opportunity 
to elect survivors benefits at the time he left. In short, that took 
his severence out of the normal routine handling that would have 
otherwise been the case. 

During the course of the conversation, Bittman told me that Howard 
was in a severe depression, that he felt responsible for his wife’s 
death, that he had leaned on her very heavily, that the FBI had told 
Dorothy of things that they found in the safe which caused severe 
strain between Dorothy and Howard and great embarrassment to 
Howard and that all of this was weighing heavily on him now. 

Bittman said that Howard felt the Government was out to get him. 
Bittman said that he, Bittman, did not honestly feel Howard could 
stand trial, that he was obsessed with the concern of his four 
children, one of whom was so disturbed that apparently he had 
attempted suicide, another was suffering from brain damage incurred 
in an automobile accident. 

I explained to Bittman that I had known nothing about Watergate. 

Bittman said that Howard confirmed this, that I was in no way in- 
volved. I told Bittman I wanted to stay in that position, that I 
really didn’t want to know the facts, that I hoped Howard was innocent 
and that I wanted to do anything I could to help Howard because I felt 
he had been used and had suffered more than any man should be 
expected to suffer. I told Bittman to please reassure Howard that 
I as an individual felt real grief over Howard's circumstances, that 
I would always be a friend, regardless of what he did, that I would 
always want to try to help in any way I could, even to the point of a 
character witness if that were useful. I explained that I had not seen 
Howard and had been unwilling to see Bittman because I thought I could 
be more helpful to Howard if I kept myself totally uninvolved. 

I explained if there were a motion to suppress that, of course, I would 
have to testify as a Government witness against Howard, that I hoped 
he would understand that, that I would simply have to tell the truth, that 
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Howard had gone off the payroll and was using his former office and 
safe without authority, that I would simply have to tell all of the 
facts as I recall them. 

On January 4, Bittman asked to see me again. He told me that he 
had withdrawn the motion to suppress, that obviously based on what 
I had told him it would not succeed and there was, therefore, no point 
in pursuing it. He told me that Howard was on the verge of cracking 
because he was fearful that if he went to jail something catastrophic 
would happen to his children. I told Bittman that as a friend I would 
try to help somehow with his children, perhaps find someone who 
could assume custody, that I felt Howard had already suffered more 
punishment than any court could give and 1 personally hoped he 
didn't have to go to jail. 

I told Bittman that if he did, I would certainly make any recommendations 
I could anytime, anywhere, that Howard's sentence be mitigated and that 
he, Bittman, should feel free to call upon me. Just as a human matter, 

I couldn't imagine any judge sentencing Howard to an extended period in 
jail, knowing the circumstances of his family and what could be the 
consequences. 

Bittman said that Sirica was a "hanging" judge and that Silbert was a 
zealot prosecutor, that he, Bittman, had tried to get Silbert to agree 
to a plea of guilty to certain counts so as to reduce the possible 
sentence, that Silbert had refused unless all the defendants pleaded 
guilty. He said that the defendants were not unanimous in their 
feelings and that Howard might in fact totally crack up and become 
a mental case if he thought he was going to jail for an extended period 
and his children would not be cared for. 

I told him I thought this was an inhuman situation, that obviously there 
was nothing anyone could do, but I assured him once again of my 
personal feelings and my desire at any time to make any recommendations 
that would be helpful, but I couldn't and wouldn't say more than that, that 
the last thing anyone should do would be to try to make any representation 
that would later make Howard's situation more difficult. I simply said 
I hoped Howard would trust in my friendship, that somehow I would find 
someway to assist him or his children if necessary. Bittman said he 
thought simply on a personal basis that knowing that I still felt compassion 
for Howard would help give him fortitude to get thro ugh the trial and suffer 
whatever consequences there were. 

1 

/ 

C h-TThW 

Special Counsel to the President 
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Mr. Shapiro. That is contemporaneous. 

Mr. Colson. The substance of the discussion with Mr. Bittman 
was that I explained to him the circumstances under which Hunt had 
been removed from the White House payroll. I explained to him the 
steps that had been taken to remove Hunt, that he therefore did not 
have authority to maintain a safe in the White House, and that there- 
fore the Government was — the Government position undoubtedly 
would be sustained and that if he argued his motion to suppress on the 
grounds that Hunt had the right to use and enter his safe, that I would 
testify as a Government witness against Hunt to that effect. 

Bittman told me that Howard was in a very severe depression, that 
the Government had been very difficult with him in terms of making 
him stand trail when he didn’t feel he was in condition to stand triaL 
One of his children was on the verge of suicide. I told Bittman that 
I was Hunt’s friend, that I felt real grief over his circumstances. 

I told him why I had been unwilling to see Hunt and why I had been 
unwilling to see Bittman. Bittman told me Hunt was very worried 
about his children. I said that if I could find — if there was some way 
I could help with his children, I would. 

I told Bittman that anytime that I had an opportunity to make 
recommendations on mitigation of Hunt’s sentence, I would do so. 
And as a matter of fact, I did subsequently do so to the Federal pro- 
bation officer. Bittman said that he had been unsuccessful in negotiat- 
ing a limitation on the number of counts that Howard would have to 
plead guilty to. 

I tola Bittman that there was obviously nothing anyone could do. 
But I told him of my personal feelings and my desire at any time to 
make any recommendation that would be helpful. I couldn’t or 
wouldn’t say anything more than that. If I were to say more than that, 
or anyone were to, it would make Howard’s situation more difficult. 

In conclusion, Bittman told me on a personal basis he thought 
Hunt’s knowing I still felt compassion for him and concern for him 
would help give him the fortitude to go through the trial and suffer 
whatever consequences there were. 

Mr. Nedzl Why were you the one to convey this kind of information 
to Mr. Bittman? Was it solely because of your friendship with Mr. 
Hunt? 

Mr. Colson. I would assume so, yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzl Was it your conclusion that the termination of this 
particular meeting that Mr. Hunt was going to plead guiltv ? 

Mr. Colson. No. I don’t know. I think it was, because I think that is 
what Bittman said. I think he said that at the outset. The issue was 
whether they would argue a motion to suppress, which I suppose if they 
argued, I don’t know whether that would be inconsistent with a guilty 
plea or not. I don’t know. 

Mr. Nedzi. That is the thought that occurs to me, why is there a need 
for a motion to suppress if the man is pleading guilty ? 

Mr. Shapibo. Mr. Chairman, I can tell you as a man who has been in 
that position, a motion to suppress if granted might obviate the plea of 
guilty. It might result in the prisoner’s release. It is only after it fails 
that one really decides that pleading guilty is the appropriate alternate. 

Mr. Colson. One thing I told Mr. Bittman, by the way, Mr. Chair- 
man, was that I wanted him to be sure to understand that my point of 
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view for whatever it was worth to him was that he should do anything 
and everything to defend his client in the most vigorous way he knew 
how, including filing that motion to suppress if he wanted to. 

But I explained to him the circumstances which I felt as a courtesy 
I should do, circumstances that would make that motion very difficult 
t<5 sustain, presumably. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any question put to you about involving the 
CIA in this matter? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. 

Mr. Shapiro. Mr. Chairman, I might say this was the conversation in 
which — I am sorry Mr. Colson failed to remember it — but one of the 
things that was brought up, and I know he told it to me several times. 
In the course of the conversation he said, why don’t you see John Dean 
about this instead of wanting to see me ? 

Mr. Bittman said in response to that question he had not had any 
contact to Mr. Dean, and as an aside, perhaps an explanation, he 
revealed the fact that he knew from what had been told to him that 
Mr. Dean had attended a meeting or meetings at the Attorney General’s 
office pre- Watergate. 

This was that conversation. 

Mr. Colson. Yes ; I testified earlier that it was during this conversa- 
tion with Mr. Bittman he mentioned to me these meetings had occurred 
in the Attorney General’s office prior to the Watergate, at which time 
Dean was in attendance. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you first become aware of the White House re- 
quest that the CIA provide a psychological 

Mr. Colson. That would have been on August 3 when Mr. Krogh 
and Mr. Young replied to my having referred Mr. Hunt’s memoran- 
dum to them. And the substance of that reply was that, a very simple 
answer, just saying in response to Mr. Hunt’s memorandum. It was 
for my information. I said in response to Mr. Hunt’s memorandum we 
have already in process the following things, or we already have under 
way the following things. 

One of the things was the psychological profile of Mr. Ellsberg. 

Mr. Nedzi. To whom was that memorandum directed ? 

Mr. Colson. That is in my opening statement, Mr. Chairman. It was 
an exchange of memoranda between myself and Mr. Krogh. On July 
28 Mr. Hunt set me another, with several items for consideration. I 
sent that over to Krogh. When Krogh returned the memo to me — or 
when Krogh answered, rather, on August 3, he said several of the ideas 
proposed by Hunt including the CIA profile were in process. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is that Hunt memo included in these memos that have 
been turned over to the grand jury and to the prosecutors ? 

Mr. Shapiro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Colson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. What is the reference to psychiatric records in it? 

Mr. Colson. That is exactly what it said. 

Mr. Shapiro. I remember that. That is all it said. I can see it in front 
of my face. When I saw the document it was a laundry list of items. 
I think the last item on that list, there may have been six or seven or 
eight, or more, was psychiatric records. 

Mr. Nedzi. You made no inquiry of Hunt as to what he meant by 
that? 
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Mr. Colson. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. How they were to be obtained and whence they were to 
be obtained? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. I just took that memorandum, I am not sure 
I read it all the way through. I saw it pertained to the work Mr. Krogh 
was responsible for, so I simply bucked the memorandum over to him. 
I believe I probably wrote something on the top of the memo. I can’t 
find in any of the chronological files any covering memo. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did you think the profile was for ? 

Mr. Colson. Well, I knew one of the things that was of concern 
to the White House was to try to find out what Dr. Ellsberg’s motives 
were in releasing all of these documents, and the Pentagon papers. And 
I assumed that was what it was for, to try to determine what kind of 
a man he was and why he was doing this, and what his reasons would 
be for doing it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know Donald Segretti ? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have any role at all in the so-called Houston 
project? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzl Were you aware of it? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzl That matter was never brought to your attention in any 
form? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you first become aware of it? 

Mr. Colson. When I read about it in the press in the last few weeks. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you first learn of the break-in at the office of 
Dr. Fielding? 

Mr. Colson. It was either the week after Labor Day or the week 
following, I forget. 

Mr. Nedzi. You mentioned Mr. Hunt had brought in a batch of 

E ' ires to you. Tou said you didn’t want to or didn’t have time to 
at. 

Mr. Coison. I don’t even know that there was a batch of pictures. 
I know he had a manila envelope in his hands which he started to 
open and I could see he had a photograph. 

Mr. Nedzi. One or more photographs ? 

Mr. Colson. Yes. I don’t know. I first learned when I talked to Mr. 
Ehrlichman either later that week or the following week. I don’t 
know which, that was the first time that I learned there had been an 
attempt to get Dr. Ellsberg’s psychiatric records. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was a memo ever channeled through you which described 
or proposed investigative work on the west coast which was then di- 
rected to Mr. Ehrlichman ? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. I have read press accounts that I think came 
out of your committee, I believe. 

Mr. 'Nedzi. The original account appeared in the Post. I don’t know 
where it came from. Indicating that Mr. Ehrlichman had received a 
memo which included a proposal to burglarize the Fielding office. 

Mr. Colson. I never saw any 

Mr. Nedzi. Ehrlichman subsequently testified he recalled receiving 
a memorandum which proposed certain investigative activities on the 
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west coast. But he could not recall whether that memorandum included 
a reference to the burglary of Ellsberg’s psychiatrist’s office. 

Mr. Colson. I never saw such a memorandum. 

Mr. Nedzl What was your understanding as to who ordered this 
break-in ? 

Mr. Colson. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Have you any speculation ? 

Mr. Colson. I think that would be very unfair. I have seen Mr. 
Krogh’s affidavit. I have testified fully about my knowledge of this 
to the grand jury that has been convened in Los Angeles County. I 
was asked a similar question before the grand jury, and did not feel 
that it was appropriate for me to speculate, which is all that it would 
be. 

Mr. Nedzi. To whom did Hunt submit his expense vouchers? 

Mr. Colson. He submitted them through my office. 

Mr. Nedzi. To you personally ? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who handled it? 

Mr. Colson. My secretary, Mrs. Hall. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he have in effect an unlimited expense account? 

Mr. Colson. No. What he did was to submit — I later learned this 
after the Watergate, as a matter of fact. What he did was submit 
every 2 weeks a consultant’s report on standard White House form, 
the hours per day that he had worked on White House matters. 

My secretary would initial that and send it in. On four or five 
occassions he submitted requests for reimbursement for expenses, and 
those were also initialed Dy my secretary and sent into the staff 
secretary’s office for reimbursement. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any audit of his expenses? 

Mr. Colson. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. You were never concerned that this might be abused ? 

Mr. Colson. I never had occasion to go into the question of his 
expenses or his hours. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any conversation with you relative to the 
securing of funds for the Ellsberg project? 

Mr. Colson. Yes, sir. 

Well, I would say — I answered that too hastily. 

As I have responded to the FBI in their investigation, and to the 
Prosecutors, and to the grand jury, I received a phone call during this 
period of time. I can’t sav when, Decause I don’t know when. A phone 
conversation — I had a phone conversation with Mr. Ehrlichman in 
which Mr. Ehrlichman asked me to obtain, by my recollection, $5,000 
for Mr. Krogh. 

I arranged from outside sources to have $5,000 delivered to Mr 
Krogh. 

Mr. Nedzi. What were the outside sources? 

Mr. Colson. Well, it was obtained from a friend who was at that 
point working on a formation of a committee for — the title of it was 
a “Committee for a New Prosperity.” This was during the period in 
late August, early September, when we were forming — when I was 
working full time on the President’s economic policy and we were 
forming a committee to generate public support for the President’s 
economic program known as the Committee for a New Prosperity. 
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The man who was heading that up and putting that all together for 
me I thought might have some cash he could make available. When 
I was first asked about this by the FBI, I couldn’t remember who I 
called. Subsequently I checked around and found out or determined 
it was Mr. Baroody who was forming this committee. And he de- 
livered the funds to Mr. Krogh as I had asked him to do. I don’t know 
the date on which that happened. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Baroody? 

Mr. Colson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is he connected with the Defense Department? 

Mr. Colson. His brother was Mr. Laird’s assistant. 

Mr. Nedzi. To whom was the money then given ? 

Mr. Colson. I don’t know, sir, because I asked Mr. Baroody to 
deliver it to Mr. Krogh’s office. I assume it was delivered to*Mr. 
Krogh, and Mr. Krogh, I guess, has said it was. I think he has said 
it was. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the name of that committee ? 

Mr. Colson. Committee for a New Prosperity, I think. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you first become aware, Mr. Colson, of the 
charges or the proposal that the CIA be blamed for the Watergate 
affair? 

Mr. Colson. Whenever it was first published in the newspapers. 

Mr. Nedzi. This is not the result of any conversations with anybody ? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. I read about it for the first time in the press 
in the last month or 6 weeks, I guess, whenever it was first published. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you discuss with anybody at any time the subject 
of executive clemency ? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. You never talked with Mr. Ehrlichman about this 
matter? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know Mr. Gerald Alch? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. You have never had occasion to talk with him ? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know Officer Gary Bittenbender of the Metro- 
politan Police Department? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Have you ever had any conversation about the allega- 
tions that Mr. Alch contacted Mr. McCord for the purpose of suggest- 
ing to him CIA defense? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hogan, do you have any questions at this time? 

Mr. Hogan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a couple. 

Mr. Colson, could you speculate on why Mr. Hunt would go by 
your office after he returned from the Ellsberg break-in on the west 
coast? 

Mr. Colson. No. Mr. Hunt would frequently go by my office; I 
mean frequently come by the office and want to see me. 

Mr. Hogan. This is sometime after he went to work for the room 
16 group. 

Mr. Colson. That is right. I don’t know. I can only speculate that 
he had half an hour on his hands, as he put it to me, he may have 
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dropped in to see if he had any messages. My secretary used to some- 
times take messages for him. I really don’t know. 

Mr. Hogan. You indicated that 

Mr. Colson. I have asked myself the same question. 

Mr. Hogan. You indicated Mr. Krogh sent a memo to you with 
the results of the actions that were being taken in the Ellsberg matter.* 

Mr. Colson. Not the results. 

Mr. Hogan. The report among other things, the profile. 

Mr. Colson. Bight. 

Mr. Hogan. The things they were doing, in other words. 

Mr. Colson. It was a recitation. We have the following things. 

Mr. Hogan. Why would he do that? 

Mr. Colson. I had sent him over Hunt’s memo. 

Mr. Hogan. Fine. He was not working for Krogh. You sent him 
Hunt’s memo because he was working for Krogh? 

Mr. Colson. Bight. 

Mr. Hogan. So there it is. He is not working for me any more. 

Mr. Colson. I suspect that is what I wrote on the memo I sent 
over to Krogh. 

Mr. Hogan. He must have had some reason to return it. 

Mr. Colson. He didn’t return it to me. 

Mr. Hogan. I mean, to send you a return memo on it. 

Mr. Colson. You will have to ask him. I don’t know. 

Mr. Hogan. You don’t have any idea ? 

Mr. Colson. I assume it was a courtesy, as a reply to my having 
backed it over to him. I don’t recall any subsequent memos from Mr. 
Krogh. 

Mr. Hogan. What precisely was the forgery in the cable? 

Mr. Colson. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Hogan. How do you know it was a forgery ? 

Mr. Colson. I think Mr. Hunt made it clear to me what he had 
done, which was to piece — I gather from what he said, was to piece 
together a couple of cables. As I say, I don’t even know I actually 
saw it. 

Mr. Hogan. How do you remember so well, Mr. Colson, the date 
of Mr. Hunt’s termination? 

Mr. Colson. Because there was a memorandum prepared by my 
assistant which we dug out of the files on June 19. It was quite 
clear what the date was from that memo. 

Mr. Hogan. Wasn’t he working for the committee at the same time 
he was working for the White House? 

Mr. Colson. I don’t know. I hope not. 

Mr. Hogan. Had he ever dropped by your office during January, 
February and March 1972? 

Mr. Colson. The only times that he did are contained in that 
memorandum of June 20. The one meeting when he brought Mr. 
Liddy in. The time that I brought him in — once he came into say 
that his work was running out in the White House, and he hoped 
to get involved and wanted to help in the election. Another time he 
brought Mr. Liddy in. Another time he sent me the memo about 
interviewing Dita Beard and I thereafter called him in. 

I don’t know if there were others reported in that memo. But that 
is the substance of it. I saw him in the corridor a couple of times. 
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Mr. Hogan. What was the reason for his separation? 

Mr. Colson. For his separation from the White House? 

Mr. Hogan. Yes. 

Mr. Colson. I assume because he was going to go over and work 
with the committee. The circumstances around that are that he either 
came to me and said that he was going to be leaving, or I asked him 
whether he was going to be leaving and working at the committee. 
I don’t know which. 

Mr. Hogan. Why would you ask him whether he was leaving to go 
to work at the committee? 

Mr. Colson. I had heard — well, assuming I did, which I am not 
sure I did, but I had heard that he was doing some — someone had 
told me he was doing some work at the committee. I knew in late 
March that he was. I am not sure who told me or how I knew. Maybe 
he told me. I just don’t really remember. 

What I do remember is that he said to me, now that I am going 
off, or words to this effect, now that I am going off the Federal pay- 
roll, is there any possibility that I can go back and revise my origi- 
nal retirement from the CIA, because when I retired from the CIA I 
did not elect survivor’s benefits. I didn’t take the survivor benefit 
option. I have a bad ulcer condition and my life expectancy maybe 
isn’t that good, and I am sure I should have thought more of 
Dorothy’s future. 

Now that I am going off the Federal payroll, is it possible for me to 
have the opportunity to reinstate my active status, or have reinstate 
my active status in such a way I can elect the survivor’s benefit option? 
When he told me that I asked him to give me a memorandum explain- 
ing the nature of his retirement from CIA so that I could turn it over 
to our personnel people in the White House and see if it were possible 
for him to revise his survivor’s option benefit election. 

By the way, I think it is important that I tell you this, because it 
will help you to understand what happened. Mr. Dick Howard, who is 
my administrative assistant, took that memorandum from Hunt and 
sent it in to the staff secretary with a covering notation, Mr. Hunt has 
been employed by us and has done a good job and what have you, and 
he is now going to be terminated. He has asked if he can revise his 
survivor’s benefits and attached his memorandum. 

March SO, 1972. 

Memorandum for Bruce Kehrli : 

We would like to accommodate Howard Hunt on the attached and would like 
to do it right away and then totally drop him as a consultant so that 1701 can 
pick him up and use him. 

Howard has been very effective for us, but his most logical place now is 
consulting 1701. The attached could be a major problem and we would like to 
do everything we can to accomplish this and help him in this way. Please let me 
know. 

W. Richard Howard. 

Apparently, and this is what was reconstructed after the Water- 
gate. when we found out what had happened, because that memo was 
attached, the memo from my office to terminate Hunt was not proc- 
essed through routine fashion, was not processed in a routine fashion, 
which would have resulted in his task being taken and all the other 
steps which you normally do, but rather was referred to some of the 
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change his survivor’s benefits. 

In other words, it was taken out of the normal routine processing by 
virtue of Hunt’s request. Apparently when it came back with the 
answer it couldn’t be revised, the stair’s secretary’s office failed to do 
the normal processing which would have resulted in the procedures 
they go through when someone leaves the staff. 

Mr. Hogan. So that there was some, at least, indication that Hunt 
was working for the committee at the same time he was working in the 
White House? 

Mr. Colson. I don’t know if it was at the same time. As I say, I be- 
came aware in later March that he was either going to work for the 
committee or wanted to work for the committee or was about to, or 
was working for them, but in any event should go off the White House 
payroll. 

Mr. Hogan. I think, wasn’t it in January or February you said, Mr. 
Colson, you made a call to Magruder with regard to the plans? 

Mr. Colson. Right. 

Mr. Hogan. Of Hunt and Liddy. Why did you feel it was your 
responsibility to make this call ? 

Mr. Colson. Well, that memo relates, it was late one evening, my 
secretary came in to me and she said, Howard Hunt is here and he 
wants to see you. And it was like 8, maybe 8 :30. 1 had a long hard day 
and I wanted to go home, and I said, I just can’t see Howard tonight. 
He said, he has Gordon Liddy with him and he wants to talk to you 
and said it will only take a couple of minutes. 

I said, I just don’t want to, I don’t have time. She said, well, Howard 
says he really needs to talk to you, it will only take 2 minutes. So I 
said, fine. He came in the office, I don’t even know if they sat down. 
Hunt said his friend Liddy was across the street, that he was sitting 
around on his duff with nothing to do because he couldn’t get any 
approval of his plans, that they had laid out a plan for intelligence 
and for convention security. 

I said to him, I said, don’t even bother to get into that, that is not 
my area of responsibility. But if you have trouble seeing anybody, I 
will call Magruder for you and ask him to see you. I called Mr. Ma- 
gruder, all I asked him to do was see Liddy, and basically it was to get 
him out of my office, if you want an honest answer. 

It was the easiest, most convenient way I could get them out, and I 
simply said to Magruder, they have got a plan, Liddy has a plan, he 
tells me he is having trouble getting approval for it, sitting around 
doing nothing. For God sakes, will you listen to him, or consider it 
or do whatever you want to do with it. I don’t even know what it is. 

I specifically did not. I specifically told that to Magruder because 
I didn’t want to endorse a plan I didn’t know anything about. 

Mr. Hogan. Who on the White House staff would have responsi- 
bility for that area? 

Mr. Shapibo. Which area are you referring to, counsel ? 

Mr. Hogan. The subject of the conversation between Mr. Hunt 
and 

Mr. Colson. I don’t think anyone would have. That would have been 
a committee responsibility, was a committee responsibility. 
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Mr. Hogan. You said it wasn’t in your area of responsibility. 

Mr. Colson. Yes; meaning there was a monstrous campaign organi- 
zation being created for the reelection of the President. I didn’t want 
to get involved or didn’t have time to get involved in it. 

Mr. Hogan. You had previous reference to the Bremmer report in 
the newspaper, Mr. Colson. Do you care to give your version of that f 

Mr. Colson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Shapiro. Before he does, I assume Mr. Hunt said something 
about that yesterday from the press accounts. We have been trying 
to determine precisely when it is that he said that he talked to Mr. 
Colson about this. It would be very helpful if we knew that, because 
if it is what I suspect about this, I think we can demonstrate precisely 
the reason why some of these conflicts may occur, and how it is pos- 
sible the conflicts can occur. 

Mr. Hogan. I don’t know as I can recall exactly what Mr. Hunt said 
yesterday. I will try. 

Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Nedzi. Go ahead. 

Mr. Shapiro. There were conflicting reports, the report in the paper 
said within 2 hours after the event that Mr. Hunt was called by Mr. 
Colson. 

Mr. Colson. You are referring to the Washington Post article. 

Mr. Hogan. Yes ; it was an AP release, I believe. 

Mr. Colson. Bernstein special. 

Mr. Hogan. It ended up on the worst one I saw. At any rate, I be- 
lieve there was also a version, and I think this is Mr. Hunt’s version, 
that it was the next day. 

Mr. Shapiro. That is all we wanted to know. 

Mr. Hogan. That he received a call from Mr. Colson. But I can’t 
swear to that being the precise answer, but it is in that area. 

Mr. Colson. Well, the newspaper account you referred to alludes to 
some testimony that Hunt apparently gave, I gather, at the Senate 
Select Committee. And I assume is the same testimony, I would imag- 
ine it is the same testimony he gave to you, which says, which is to the 
effect that I asked him to do this the next day. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Hogan. To the best of my recollection. We don’t have the tran- 
script. It isn’t ready yet. 

Mr. Colson. Okay. 

Mr. Hogan. We would appreciate your version of it. 

Mr. Nedzi. What are you referring to ? 

Mr. Hogan. To the Bremmer report. 

Mr. Nedzi. Okay. 

Mr. Colson. Well, I can tell you the following. 

Mr. Shapiro. This is the one we are ready for, let me say. 

Mr. Hogan. All right. 

Mr. Colson. I can tell you that very shortly after the attempted as- 
sassination of Governor Wallace the President called me into his office 
in the Executive Office Building, somewhere around 5 p.m. The Presi- 
dent was very concerned that he had not been getting reports from the 
FBI regarding their investigation. 

He wanted to be absolutely certain that custody was taken of Mr. 
Bremmer at once, or the assailant. I don’t think at 5 p.m. they knew 
who the assailant was. The President remembered the problem that 
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had occurred in the assassination of President Kennedy when Mr. Ruby 
shot Mr. Oswald, and thereby foreclosed any investigation of why Mr. 
Oswald shot President Kennedy. 

The President was insistent that the Bureau, FBI, get involved and 
get involved at once and that they take custody of Mr. Bremmer — let 
me correct that, take custody of the assailant. At the time, the first re- 
ports we had, and that would be between 5 p.m. and 6 p.m. that even- 
ing, were that the assailant was in the custody of the Maryland State 
police and very shortly thereafter we learned that he was taken to a 
jail which had very limited security, a couple of guards, a county jail. 

Also, it was in the hands of a county official who was running for 
Congress. This was his sort of big chance at publicity. The President 
was very, very concerned that the FBI move in and take custody and 
protect the assailant, who we learned was Mr. Bremmer, at the earliest 
possible moment, and as a matter of fact on orders that I conveyed 
to the FBI, Mr. Phelps, in the presence of the President, the FBI put 
agents with Mr. Bremmer, and as a matter of fact agents stayed in the 
cell that night to protect Bremmer so there wouldn’t be a repetition of 
the Oswald situation. 

The President was also concerned there be an immediate and 
thorough investigation by the FBI. I stayed with the President that 
evening, according to the White House records I have been able to 
check, until about 9 :10 that evening. We had been unable to reach Mr. 
Pat Gray, then the Acting Director of the FBI. He was driving in his 
car from New London to Washington and couldn’t be reached. 

But I was in constant communication every 20 minutes or half hour 
with Mark Felt, who was the assistant director of the FBI. One of the 
instructions which I gave to Mr. Felt on orders of the President, and 
I told Mr. Felt it was on orders of the President, was that Bremmer — 
once we knew it was Bremmer and knew who he was — that Bremmer’s 
residence, car and anything else found on him be immediately pro- 
tected by the FBI. 

In other words, secure his apartment. Coordinate office is the phrase 
I use. Secure his car. Take his car into custody, to be sure that no evi- 
dence was destroyed or misplaced, to be certain that the FBI had all 
of the evidence. 

I have subsequently talked to Mr. Felt as a result of the first Wash- 
ington Post story, and Mr. Felt confirms that I was the one acting on 
orders of the President, who ordered him to cordon off the apartment 
that Bremmer occupied in Milwaukee. 

It was sometime during the evening, in the middle of the evening, 
7 :30, 8 :00, while I was with the President, while I was in the Presi- 
dent’s office and calling from the President’s office, and Mr. Felt was 
calling me back in the President’s office, and on two occasions I put the 
President on the phone with Mr. Felt, because I wanted Mr. Felt to 
be sure to know that it wasn’t just me calling but it was the President, 
and the President wanted that apartment secured. 

If you may remember what happened, the FBI went into the apart- 
ment, investigated it to see what was in it, and then left and left it 
unguarded. There were news reports coming in that newsmen and 
curiosity seekers and sightseers were going through the apartment, 
rummaging through the apartment. 

40-031 0—75 42 
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As Mr. Felt had said, the FBI goofed. 

And when those news reports were coming over, I remembered call- 
ing Mr. Felt and saying the President wants that apartment cordoned 
off and wants the premises protected and secured by the FBI. Mr. Felt 
recalls all of this. According to the White House records my car 
picked me up at the President’s office at ten minutes after nine. I ar- 
rived at home at 9 :30 or 9 :25. 

When I got home the President was on the phone to me, I talked 
with him for some period of time. Then Mr. Gray arrived and called 
me and reported to me that everything was under control. Agents were 
in the cell, that I should reassure the President that Bremmer would 
be protected and that all the evidence had been secured and his apart- 
ment had been protected, the car had been protected, all the evidence 
was secured, a fact which I reported back to the President. 

During the course of the evening, Mr. Felt told me of the things 
that had been found in the apartment and in the Bremmer car. So there 
wasn’t any mystery in my mind as to what was in the apartment. 
About 10 :30, 1 think, my wife was sitting there, I called a few people 
because I was intensely curious as to what would motivate a man like 
Bremmer to do this. 

I called people who I thought might be able to shed some light on 
it. One of the persons I called was Mr. Hunt. I asked him his opinion, 
what was it that motivated a fellow like Bremmer, what would cause 
him to do this ? During the course of the conversation with Hunt, I 
was interrupted because the President called me again, and I probably 
said to Hunt I will call you back later, I will be back to you. 

I hung up and didn’t call him back. That was the sum and substance 
of the conversation with Hunt. And it took place sometime between 
10 :15 to 10 :30 or a quarter of 11. It had to be in that time period. I 
never ordered Mr. Hunt to go to Milwaukee, and I never suggested it. 
I never said anything that could be remotely construed that way. 

Obviously, the next day the FBI had taken every piece of evidence 
out of that apartment. Tney had taken it out that night, as a matter 
of fact. They secured the premises. They had already interviewed 
Bremmer’s parents. I remember getting that report during that night. 
But as I say, I made the call to Hunt during that evening, and then 
because that was a contact with Hunt during the year 1972, 1 included 
it in the June 20 memorandum which I turned over in early May to 
the Federal Prosecutors and to the Senate Watergate investigators. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did Hunt call you back ? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. On this subject ? 

Mr. Colson. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. His testimony yesterday indicated you asked him to go 
out there and started to make arrangements but couldn’t get a flight 
out and then received news reports that the FBI had been in there 
and reporters had been in there and then called you to advise you that 
there would be no reason for this kind of mission. 

Mr. Colson. There certainly wouldn’t have been any reason for it, 
I will agree with that, Mr. Chairman. I can only say to you I talked 
with Mr. Felt at the FBI, and Mr. Felt said I was the one acting on 
the President’s orders who instructed him to have that apartment 
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cordoned off that night, and evidence protected, and no one to be 
allowed in. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Colson, why was it that you were placed in charge 
of these contacts with the FBI when normally this would fall into 
Mr. Dean’s jurisdiction, would it not ? 

Mr. Colson. Yes, normally that would. And I can’t answer that, 
other than the President called me in, Mr. Haldeman was there also. 
Mr. Haldeman would perhaps normally have done this. I don’t think 
Mr. Dean — Mr. Dean didn’t have any direct contact with the Presi- 
dent at all of any hind during this period of time. This was May of 
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I think the man that the President normally would have dealt with 
was Mr. Haldeman. The reason I was called in was Mr. Haldeman had 
to leave early that evening or had an engagement that evening. The 
President called Haldeman in first and then called me in, and I stayed 
with the President after Mr. Haldeman had to leave. 

We had dinner together that night in his office in the Executive 
Office Building. 

Mr. Nedzi. May we just go off the record right now. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Colson, to get back to when Mr. Hunt was first in- 
troduced to Mr. Ehrlichman, would you relate to our benefit that 
conversation or that meeting, the circumstances of that meeting? 

Mr. Colson. Yes. As best I can, Mr. Chairman. I had talked to Mr. 
Buchanan at Mr. Ehrlichman’s direction to see if Mr. Buchanan 
would be willing to handle the Pentagon Papers assignment within 
the White House. Mr. Buchanan felt very strongly that he was not 
the man for the job. I sent a memorandum to Mr. Ehrlichman on the 
6th of July telling him that I had met with Buchanan, and Buchanan 
didn’t want to do it. 

In the same memo, I said, why don’t you meet with Hunt, because 
I have had a long talk with him and he is eager to do this, and none 
of the other candidates that had been proposed by me in the earlier 
memorandum I had submitted to Mr. Haldeman were available. 

[The memorandum follows :] 

July 6 , 1971 . 

Memorandum for : John Ehrlichman. 

From : Charles Colson. 

I have just had another conversation with Buchanan who very strongly be- 
lieves that he is not the man for this project. I doubt that I am going to be able 
to persuade him. I think it will take something from you or the President. 

We probably should also think carefuly whether in this frame of mind, he is 
indeed the right person. 

I have had a long talk with Howard Hunt who is dying to get with it and 
will drop everything if we ask him to. I really think you perhaps should spend 
a few minutes with him to assure yourself as to the kind of man we’re getting. 

Mr. Colson. Mr. Ehrlichman, I believe, after that memo called me 
and said he would like to meet Hunt. I took Hunt over to his office. 
I don’t believe I stayed for the discussion. I may have, but I think I 
left them alone to talk. It would be a purely get-acquainted discussion, 
or I assume an opportunity for Mr. Ehrlichman to take a measure of 
the man and see if he was the man they wanted for the job. 
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It was after that meeting, and I think the same day, although it 
may have been the next day I talked to Mr. Ehrlichman on the phone, 
and he said, why don’t we bring Hunt on board. 

Mr. Nedzi. You have no recollection of the conversation of the first 
meeting? 

Mr. Colson. You mean the meeting with Ehrlichman and Hunt? 

Mr. Nedzi. Ehrlichman and Hunt. 

Mr. Colson. I think I left Hunt in the room with Ehrlichman. I 
think I left them together. 

Mr. Nedzi. To jump ahead again, Mr. Colson, chronologically, dur- 
ing the telephone call, I believe it was, that Hunt made to you, indicat- 
ing disappointment, reflecting disappointment about things not being 
done right by him, did he indicate to you how much money he was 
actually seeking? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. It was a general complaint? 

Mr. Colson. General complaint. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you take that complaint up with anybody at the 
White House or anyplace else following the call ? 

Mr. Colson. Well, I took the dictabelt transcript of the call and 
sent it down to Mr. Dean immediately. And I was frankly very upset 
by that call. All that I have to say to you, Mr. Chairman, that I assume 
that he was talking about commitments that had been made by the 
Committee for the Re-Election of the President who had employed 
him, and I assumed that while he was standing trial, and hadn’t been 
convicted, that they were probably helping to support him, and he was 
complaining about that. 

I didn’t think it was a very good thing, and I didn’t like it. And it 
disturbed me. And I sent it to Dean and said, you damned better well 
find out what is going on, what those guys are doing, referring to the 
Committee for the Re-Election. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was that the first time you had indication that the 
Committee to Re-Elect the President or somebody was actually pro- 
viding support payments for defenses in the Watergate matter? 

Mr. Colson. Yes ; although all that was really said was commitments 
have been made which haven’t been kept, or words to that effect. I 
really couldn’t say that was evidence that somebody was actually mak- 
ing payments. I don’t know when I first really realized that. I cer- 
tainly surmised it from that conversation. 

Mr. Nedzi. Have you any knowledge at this time as to who is in- 
volved in making these payments ? 

Mr. Colson. No more than what I have read, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. No information as a result of meetings or conversations 
with anyone ? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Have you any knowledge as to how money was delivered 
to the defendants ? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. No knowledge of my own. Again, this is what 
I have read. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know anything about a call from Mr. Hunt to 
Paul O’Brien in March 1973 ? Apparently along the same lines that 
his call to you in December was, or November ? 
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Mr. Colson. I have, of course, heard now the testimony to that effect, 
but I knew nothing about it. 

Mr. Shapiro. Mr. Chairman, just so the record is complete, I think 
you ought to be advised of this fact. Mr. Colson was out of the country 
from mid-February to approximately the 8th of March. On his re- 
turn, shortly before he left the White House, Mr. Dean asked him 
if he would see Mr. Hunt. By that time Mr. Colson was consulting with 
me on this matter. And I told him that he could not see Mr. Hunt, but 
that I would see Mr. Hunt. I arranged, I had Mr. Colson arrange 
through Mr. Bittman for Mr. Hunt to come see me, and I saw Mr. 
Hunt on the 16th of March. 

I had an hour’s long conversation with him. Following that con- 
versation, I advised Mr. Colson that he was to have no communication 
whatsoever with Mr. Hunt, that none of the matters disclosed to me 
would in any w&y be disclosed or passed on to anybody else, that I 
had advised Mr. Hunt that none of the matters that he communicated 
to me would be transmitted to anyone else, and that he would have to 
find some other way of making his position known to whomever he 
wanted to make it known. 

I assume that following his turndown by me with regard to what- 
ever communications he wanted me to transmit, that he then had a 
conversation with Mr. O’Brien. But my conversation with him took 
place on the 16th of March. So the record is clear on that ; I think you 
ought to be apprised of that. 

Mr. Nedzi. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Colson, did you take any part in the hiring or compensation of 
any of the attorneys involved in this matter outside of your own ? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. Don’t ask me what my own fee comes to. 

Mr. Nedzi. That was my next question. How is your own being 
compensated ? 

Mr. Colson. With blood. 

He is my law partner. He is stuck with a charity case. 

Mr. Nedzi. Are any 

Mr. Colson. I am glad to get that on the record. 

Mr. Nedzi. Are any provisions being made for outside compensa- 
tion with respect to your counsel ? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. 

Mr. Shapiro. I wish there were, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Colson. We would be happy. 

Mr. Nedzi. Off the record. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Nedzi. On the record. 

Mr. Colson. So the record is complete, you should be aware that 
while I was in the White House it became necessary to retain outside 
counsel for the purpose of a deposition that was taken of me by the 
Democratic National Committee. You may recall the Justice Depart- 
ment wanted to represent me in that proceeding but could not because 
of the possible conflict where Judge Kitchey ruled they could not. 

I did obtain outside counsel, Mr. Thomas Hogan, who was referred 
to me bv Mr. Dean, who later submitted a bill which I gave to Mr. 
Dean. That was for the purpose of the deposition taken while I was 
employed by the White House. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Did you have any relationship with the Secret Service 
to report any political intelligence to you ? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. You never received any intelligence reports from the 
Secret Service? 

Mr. Colson. No, not from the Secret Service. Mr. Dean one day in 
April or Mary 1972 walked into my office and said that he had re- 
ceived some information he thought I might find helpful, that I was 
not to use it, however, until June, and he left me a little xeroxed copy 
of a report on a person who had been involved in Senator McGovern’s 
fundraising effort. 

He never told me where it came from. I subsequently learned it came 
from the Secret Service. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the substance of that report ? 

Mr. Colson. It dealt with an individual who was raising funds in 
Philadelphia who had had some Communist connections in the past 

Mr. Nedzi. Was that the only time you received that kind of infor- 
mation? 

Mr. Colson. Yes, sir, although I want to be very clear, I did not 
know it was from the Secret Service when I received it. I don’t know 
of any other information I ever received that originated in the Secret 
Service. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did you do with that information ? 

Mr. Colson. I gave it to Mr. Clauson, who was a member of the 
White House staff. 

Mr. Nedzi. Nothing further ? 

Mr. Colson. We attempted to do some checking on it later and see 
what information we could develop. Mr. Clauson and I both tried to 
generate some press interest in it but failed. 

Mr. Nedzi. Your instructions to Mr. Clauson were to attempt to 
generate some press interest in it ? 

Mr. Colson. If there was a story to be made, we were at that time 
being accused of all sorts of things with respect to fundraising. This 
was an area that bore scrutiny — it would be something that we might 
use in the way of countering a lot of the attacks that were being made 
on the Nixon campaign fundraising. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you request Dean to sit in on your interview with 
the FBI? 

Mr. Colson. I don’t believe I did, Mr. Chairman. I was glad that 
he did. I viewed him as my counsel, in effect. He was the White House 
Staff counsel. I was glad to have him sit in. I don’t know whether I 
requested it or whether he volunteered it. I have an idea he vounteered 
it, because he asked me to come to the interview in his office, and it was 
conducted in his office. So it never really was much of an issue whether 
he would sit in or not. I just assumed. He was the White House counsel, 
the counsel, the President’s staff counsel. If there were any legal prob- 
lems that came up they were the kind of things you would always refer 
to him. He was investigating theWatergate. He has not testified, but 
it is a fact, before the FBI interviewed me I asked him to. arrange to 
have the FBI interview me because I was very, very sensitive to the 
fact that I was being unfairly and inaccurately accused in the press 
of having been involved in the Watergate. 

So I was very eager to tell my story. 

Mr. Nedzi. At what time did you make this request? 



Mr. Colson. Immediately after the first story of my alleged involve- 
ment. 

Mr. Nedzi. At the time the memorandum was prepared? 

Mr. Colson. Yes, sir. I think that day, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is this an accurate quotation of one of your memoranda 
in yesterday’s Washington Post regarding Harold J. Gibbons? 

Mr. Colson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who worked with you on this project? 

Mr. Colson. No one. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you personally uncover this? 

Mr. Colson. No. I was informed about that, and thought it was the 
proper thing to refer it to counsel, which I did. 

Mr. Nedzi. By whom were you informed? 

Mr. Colson. May I consult with Mr. Shapiro a minute? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Shapiro. There may be a legal objection to our disclosing that 
information. 

Mr. Colson. May I check and come back to you on that, Mr. Chair- 
man? My understanding is anyone who provides information about 
tax cases is permitted to remain anonymous. 

Mr. Nedzi. Provide information to whom ? 

Mr. Colson. To the U.S. Government. 

Mr. Nedzi. Anybody? 

Mr. Colson. I think if he presents it to an official of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment for transmittal to the Internal Revenue Service, yes, sir. But 
I would like to check that if I may before I put someone in a position 
contrary to his rights under the statute, put him in an awkward 
position. 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, let the record show at this time Mr. Colson is 
going to take this under advisement and provide us with a response 
on this particular matter at an early date. 

Mr. Colson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is the other memorandum which appears in yesterday’s 
Washington Post also accurate — the one from you to John Dean 
concerning Jack Anderson? 

Mr. Colson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. How did you obtain that information ? 

Mr. Colson. A private investigator in New York phoned and told 
me that, and I transmitted it to Dean. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why did you transmit it to Dean ? 

Mr. Colson. He was the White House counsel. If there is informa- 
tion of that kind, that would be the kind of thing that he normally 
would have responsibility for. 

Mr. Nedzi. Are you persuaded the information is accurate? 

Mr. Colson. I haven’t the slightest idea whether it is accurate. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you believe it is accurate? 

Mr. Colson. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you believe it was accurate at the time you got it? 

Mr. Colson. I never paid any attention to it. I simply transmitted 
it to Mr. Dean because it was the kind of thing he would check into 
normally in the White House. If you received that kind of informa- 
tion it would be the normal thing to pass it on to Mr. Dean. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why did you resign, Mr. Colson ? 
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Mr. Colson. Well, I vu going back through my calendar book the 
other day, Mr. Chairman, to try to reconstruct some of the dates, when 
all of these things happened. I found November 7, of 1971, a notation 
in my book which said 2 years down, 1 to go. 

When I went into the White House I planned to go in and stay 
through the first term. I had had to resign from a law firm that I 
spent 8 years building up myself. I started it with one other lawyer. 
When I left there were 25 lawyers, and it was a very successful law 
practice. 

I took a very substantial reduction in income to go into the White 
House: I had incurred some debts. I had a personal reason for wanting 
to leave the White House — I had to live on some of the money I saved 
before I went into the White House, rather than incurring debts. After 
314 years in that place, I felt burned up. And I just didn’t think I 
could keep up the pace of staying in the Government after the election. 

I also didn’t think it was fair to my family, children growing up, 
and I wanted to leave. I was very flattered that the President offered 
me other positions and urged me to stay, but I didn’t want to. 

Mr. Nedzi. What other positions ? 

Mr. Colson. In the White House staff. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hogan t 

Mr. Hogan. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Colson. 

Mr. Shapiro. I was hoping you were going to ask him one more 
question. 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, suggest it to me and I might ask it. 

Mr. Shapiro. I was hoping you would ask him whether or not that 
list of 20 names, that opponent priority list which is alleged to have 
come out of his office actually did, which was in the Washington Post. 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, do you care to respond to your counsel? 

Mr. Colson. I don’t believe I ever saw that list before it was intro- 
duced in the Senate committee proceeding. I have written to the Senate 
committee asking them to please correct the record. Mr. Dean has now 
three times testified that it is my list. It was not. I didn’t write it. 
No one on my staff wrote it. The typewriter is different than the type- 
writer that anyone in my office used. The language I have never seen 
before, including the reference to one of your colleagues, Mr. Conyers, 
I have never seen that statement anywhere. 

To be perfectly honest, I am very upset about this, and have, sent 
letters to every one of the members of the Senate Select Committee, 
but I don’t seem to be able to get the record straightened out. That 
list of 20, the opponent priority activity list, is not mine. Apparently 
it is an enclosure to a memo Mr. Dean wrote, or part of a project 
Mr. Dean was undertaking. 

The list that was maintained bv Mr. Bell in my office, now de- 
ceased, was a list we used primarily by the social office and the per- 
sonnel office. Mr. Bell used to maintain a list of the supporters of 
the President and opponents of the President, and that is what it 
was called. 

It was a list where people could screen when they were looking for 
prospective White House dinners or prospective appointments to 
boards and commissions. That was the sole purpose of it. From that 
list Mr. Dean, or obviously someone made up another list and wrote 
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some very colorful thingB about some people, some highly defamatory 
things. 

That was not my list. 

Mr. Nedzi. Any speculation at all as to who might have been in- 
volved in that project? 

Mr. Colson. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is there anything else you would like to state for our 
record in order to make it complete and accurate? 

Mr. Colson. Yes, I think so, Mr. Chairman, just in a closing state- 
ment, if I may. As I try to think back over the past almost 5 hours 
that we have been doing this, there seemed to be two areas at least 
in my mind — three areas in which there are significant discrepancies 
in the testimony you have received from others and that you have 
now received from me. 

In the case of the Bremmer situation, I think — I believe I have 
explained the circumstances in such a way that it would make the 
story just too — not only implausible but impossible. 

I talked with Mr. Felt after that story first appeared in print. He 
said it is preposterous. He said based on what you were telling us 
that night, you could not have wanted anyone to go out there, any- 
where near that apartment. He said your orders to us were so strong 
we would have shot anybody who went near the place. 

Mr. Nedzi. When was that disclosed to you ? 

Mr. Colson. What is that, sir? 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Felt, your conversation — what was the date of that? 

Mr. Hogan. Do you mean the newspaper story ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Hogan. I believe you have it there, don’t you, Mr. Colson. 
Mine is back in the office. I don’t have it with me. 

Mr. Colson. It was June 21. And after that story was in print I 
called Mr. Felt that day and reconstructed the events that had taken 
place, actually I reconstructed them before the story was in print 
because the reporter was calling about it, and I thought it was such 
an absolutely unbelievable and preposterous story that I could ex- 
plain the facts to him and maybe he wouldn’t print it, but that wasn’t 
the case, unfortunately. 

He printed it anyway. The other two areas where it seems to me 
there are discrepancies involve the Brookings episode and the forged 
cable. I can’t account for discrepancies in testimonies that involve 
recollections that go back a long period of time. You asked me ear- 
lier if I thought anyone was lying. I think it would be very injudi- 
cious of me to accuse someone of lying. I suppose it is easy enough 
for someone to get an interpretation. It is easy enough for someone 
to misunderstand a statement or misunderstand an instruction. 

It is possible, it is not likely. I think it is much more likely that 
the kind of thing happens that happened with regard to the Brem- 
mer story. People’s recollections fail them. In the case of the Brem- 
mer story, I am able, Mr. Chairman, to, I think, document the 
impossibility of that, or certainly the impossibility of anyone in a 
rational, of a rational mind proposing the next day to send someone 
to an apartment that had been secured by the FBI with the most 
vigorous orders the President of the United States could lay down 
that no one was to be allowed into that apartment. 
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To send someone after that would be sort of beyond anything I 
could imagine any rational person doing. The other two episodes I 
can only say that as you go back and try to recount things that hap- 
pened a long time ago, it is very difficult. I suppose it is impossible. 

It is not likely, in my view. But I think the difficulty in any situ- 
ation of this kind is in trying to reconstruct different people’s per- 
ceptions of things at different points in time, and I think that I find 
it unfortunate there is obviously some discrepancy in the testimony 
you have received. 

As I say, in one case it appears to me to be totally impossible. In 
the other two cases I think it is obvious instances of things being 
said which are possible to be misconstrued. I don’t believe there are 
any others. I hope there are no other discrepancies. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have anything else? 

Mr. Hogan. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. I want to thank you very much. The committee will 
stand recessed until further call of the Chair. 

Mr. Colson. Yes, sir. 

[Whereupon, at 2 :50 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 



Hou8e op Representatives, 

Committee on Armed Services, 

Special Subcommittee on Intelligence, 

Washington, D.G . , Monday , July 9, 1973. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:37 a.m. in 
room 2337, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Lucien N. Nedzi 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Nedzi. The subcommittee will come to order. 

This morning we are continuing our hearings on intelligence mat- 
ters, and we have as our witness Mr. Tom Charles Huston, former 
member of the White House staff . 

Mr. Huston, if you will rise, I will administer the oath. 

[The oath was administered by Mr. Nedzi.] 

Mr. Nedzi. Please sit down. 

Mr. Huston, do you have a statement of any kind you would like 
to make to the committee? 

Mr. Huston. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. If not, could you tell us what your assignment in the 
White House was at the time we are talking about ? 

TESTIMONY OF TOM CHARLES HUSTON, FORMER WHITE 
HOTJSE STAFF MEMBER 

Mr. Huston. From January 1969 until August of 1970, 1 was a staff 
assistant to the President, assigned to the speechwriting and research 
staff ; from approximately August 1970 until I left the White House 
in June of 1971 I was associate counsel for the President, in Mr. 
Dean’s office. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you work for Mr. Dean ? 

Mr. Huston. From August of 1970 until June of 1971. 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you describe a little more specifically what your 
responsibilities were in that assignment ? 

Mr. Huston. When I worked for Mr. Dean and subsequent to this 
period ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Both times, when you first went on the staff, and when 
you began working for Mr. Dean. 

Mr. Huston. I was principally a speechwriter, although on a num- 
ber of occasions I would receive special assignments from the President 
through either Mr. Haldeman or Mr. Ehrlichman, as I did in the 
case of the intelligence matters before this committee. When I worked 
for Mr. Dean, my principal responsibilities related to conflict of in- 
terest clearances, reviewing executive orders, the routine things in the 
counsel’s office, because he had taken over the responsibilities in the 
internal security of the domestic intelligence area that I had had prior 
to that time. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who had taken over the responsibilities ? 

Mr. Huston. Mr. Dean had. 


( 661 ) 
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Mr. Nedzi. He took over the responsibilities which you had? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir, when he came to the White House in July 
or August 1970. 

I continued — I should clarify that I continued to be the contact 
person at the White House through whom intelligence reports would 
come into the White House, and then I would see that they were routed 
to those people who might have interest in them. As far as operational 
matters of the type I was involved in in June and Ju ly o f 1970, John 
took those responsibilities over when he came to the White House as 
counsel. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you first become involved in intelligence 
matters? 

Mr. Huston. Well, initially I think it was June 1969, when the 
President, through Mr. Haldeman, asked me to look into the question 
of the degree of foreign Communists’ financial support of the revo- 
lutionary protest movement in this country. 

We went over to the FBI, Domestic Intelligence Division, where 
I had a briefing. I went out to see General Cushman of the CIA and 
explain to him what the President was asking for, and asking him 
if CIA had any information on this subject they could make available 
to me. I received information from the CIA and the FBI, prepared 
a report, which I then sent through staff channels — and I don’t re- 
member — I think, it went through Mr. Ehrlichman rather than Mr. 
Haldeman. I never heard anything more about that. 

Mr. Hebert. Mr. Huston, I want to interrupt now for clarification 
to understand exactly your references as to whom you talked. Several 
times now since you started your testimony you referred to “the 
President wanted,” “the President wanted.” Did the President ever 
tell you what he wanted personally ? 

Mr. Huston. No, sir. With respect to this report, I was provided a 
copy of a memorandum from the President to Mr. Ehrlichman asking 
him to have me undertake this assignment. 

Mr. Hebert. Did you see a copy of a memorandum signed by the 
President to Mr. Ehrlichman designating that you be assigned to this 
with the President’s signature ? 

Mr. Huston. It wasn’t signed by him. I believed it to be his hand- 
writing. I have no direct personal knowledge other than that. 

Mr. Hebert. I am not trying to dispute what you are saying. All I 
am trying to do is get this thing in line. 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Mr. Hebert. You had no knowledge the President personally knew 
anything about the matter we are discussing up to this point. You 
said the President asked you to do this through Mr. Ehrlichman ? 

Mr. Huston. That was my understanding, based on the memoran- 
dum that was provided to me. 

Mr. Hebert. It was your understanding, but you didn’t know it to 
be a fact ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. When you talk about the President, saying he told 
you or he didn’t tell you, or else somebody told the President told 
him to tell you. 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Huston, how did you happen to be hired by the 
White House ? On whose recommendation ? 

Mr. Huston. Well, I had known the President since 1966, and had 
done some work in connection with, his activities in 1966, and then I 
had known Pat Buchanan, who was then working for the President 
in New York. In 1967, I went in the Armv and during that period 
I maintained periodic contact with Pat Buchanan, and then he recom- 
mended to Mr. Haldeman that I be hired, and I was hired then after 
I got out of the Army as a speechwriter. 

Mr. Nedzi. You mentioned in June of 1969 you prepared a report! 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. To whom was the report given? 

Mr. Huston. I frankly don’t remember. I have no record of it 
myself. 

I think it was probably given through Mr. Ehrlichman, although 
the normal staff channel was to go through the staff secretary through 
Mr. Haldeman. I am just uncertain at this time. 

Mr. Nedzi. For whom was the report prepared ? 

Mr. Huston. It was prepared for the President. 

Mr. Nedzi. Could you give us the substance of that report, to the 
best of your recollection? 

Mr. Huston. You are asking me something that happened 4 years 
ago. I think the substance of my conclusion was that there was not 
much hard evidence to indicate there was any substantial amount of 
foreign financial support to the revolutionary protest movement in 
this country. 

But that there was far greater evidence than I at least had been 
led to believe existed of other kinds of influence. It was my feeling 
that we didn’t simply have very complete information about the 
extent of this activity, and that there appeared to be rather serious 
gaps in the information we had between that which the CIA had and 
that which the FBI had. 

Mr. Nedzi. When you contacted the CIA, how did you happen 
to arrange to talk with General Cushman ? 

Mr. Huston. You know, I really don’t remember. I think that I 
asked General Hughes, who was tne military aide to the President, 
to arrange for me to see somebody at the CIA to explain what type of 
information we wanted. But I just can’t be sure. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ask CIA to do anything? 

Mr. Huston. Only if they had any information that would help me 
prepare the report for the President, and would they make available 
to me whatever information they might have. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did they have any information ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes ; they did. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was it extensive ? 

Mr. Huston. No; not extensive. They had some information as I 
recall, with respect to activities of Americans in Cuba. Certain con- 
tacts with foreign intelligence services abroad. Fairly extensive infor- 
mation with respect to Communist, or conferences held in Europe with 
respect to the Vietnam war. But I just can’t remember in detail what 
there was or wasn’t. 
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Mr. Nedzi. In what form was this information presented to you? 

Mr. Huston. I think it was in the form of reports or summaries 
of analyses 

Mr. Nedzi. Written statements of some sort? 

Mr. Huston. Written documents. 

Mr. Nedzi. Following the preparation of this report, what was 
your next project involving intelligence? 

Mr. Huston. Well, intelligence — my next project I guess was in 
the fall of 1969, when the antiwar marches in Washington in October 
and November, I was asked to serve as the conduit through whom 
intelligence reports were coming from the FBI to the White House 
and prepare summary of those reports for the senior staff members 
so they wouldn’t have to go through a stack of material just to glean 
out the relevant information and pass it on to them. So I did that 
in October and November. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you also writing speeches at this time? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. To whom were you presenting these digests of intelli- 
gence reports? 

Mr. Huston. As I recall, they went to Mr. Haldeman, Mr. Ehrlich- 
man, Mr. Krogh, and I think Alex Butterfield ; but I think he at that 
time was responsible for liaison of the Secret Service on Presidential 
security matters; so I believe he also received those reports. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you also receiving reports from the CIA at this 
time? 

Mr. Huston. No. I say no, it is, not to the best of my recollection. 

Mr. Nedzi. Then what did you do from October until August of 
1970 — October 1969 to August of 1970? 

Mr. Huston. Well, I did messages and stuff, and then particularly 
in April, after the November demonstration, and also about this time 
when the level of violence in the country began to pick up, there was 
an increasing amount of concern at the White House about what we 
knew and what we didn’t know about it, and what we were able to 
do. Bud Krogh at that time was responsible for the matters relating 
to the Justice Department, and he had operational responsibility for 
matters involving, for example, demonstrations and that sort of thing. 
There were some discussions about this, and expressions to me about 
dissatisfaction of the quality of intelligence that had been received 
in October and November. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who was complaining about the quality ? 

Mr. Huston. I am getting into Hearsay testimony there. 

Mr. Nedzi. That is all right. 

Mr. Huston. I was told, I think, by Bud, Mr. Haldeman, and 
Mr. Ehrlichman, and indirectly at least they claim the President 
didn’t feel the intelligence that had come into the White House was 
adequate to afford them the information to make decisions to cope 
with the demonstrations, and to minimize the risk of violence. 

Mr. Nedzi. What kind of information did they think was necessary ? 

Mr. Huston. Well, that, I don’t know, sir. I think this was one of 
the problems. Because I felt that the information that we had received 
was excellent information in the areas where I thought we had a legiti- 
mate requirement for information, which was the contemplated activi- 
ties of groups that were going to engage in violence. I recall, for 
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instance, we knew sufficiently well in advance of the plans of the 
Weatherman to try to storm the South Vietnamese Embassy, that the 
Washington Police Department was there when they showed up and 
they were dispersed promptly and with a minimum of violence, and 
there were no heads being cracked like there had been in Chiacgo. It 
was my feeling that this was the kind of information that we needed 
and that we had gotten it and we had been successful in avoiding an 
international embarrasment and m inimi zin g the risk of violence. So 
at this stage, frankly, there was some difference of opinion between 
myself and other members of the staff about this. 

Mr. Nedzi. Which other members? 

Mr. Huston. Well, particularly Mr. Krogh, to the extent he was 
reflecting the views of Mr. Haldeman and Mr. Ehrlichman. I recall, 
for example — I am trying to remember with reference to the mate- 
rials — but it was either after the October or November demonstration 
that the Justice Department had, in the course of negotiating the 
demonstrations they nad declined initially to issue a permit. I think it 
was in the November demonstration. 

The Justice Department said the reason they were doing this was 
they had intelligence there was a high probability of violence. After 
the demonstration, the violence had been rather localized, the press 
said there was going to be all this violence and there wasn’t any. I re- 
call the Washington press carried a story regarding the Justice De- 
partment sayingthey received faulty intelligence. I remember I either 
took it up with Bud or sent Ehrlichman a memorandum or something 
and said I thought this should be shot down because I knew Mr. 
Hoover wasn’t going to be very happy with the people in the Justice 
Department doing the job in a way they had done, and I drafted a 
letter for Mr. Ehrlichman’s signature to Mr. Hoover telling him what 
a good job he had done. And then after the November demonstra- 
tion — 

Mr. Nedzi. Was that your judgment at that time ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir, that was my judgment. 

And then after the November demonstration you may recall that 
they had about 5,000 demonstrators over there at the Justice Depart- 
ment that were breaking windows and throwing rocks and everything, 
and Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Kleindienst were watching from their 
offices. I think Mr. Mitchell was quoted, or Mrs. Mitchell was quoted, 
saying it looked like the Russian revolution. 

After that demonstration, again I saw a report in the press attrib- 
utable to Justice Department saying that they were considering indict- 
ments under the Antiriot Act of the leadership of the Mobilization 
Committee which had sponsored the demonstration. 

Again based on the information I had seen, there was simply no 
evidence to indicate these people had been encouraging violence or, 
in fact mv information was that they had tried to avoid it, and cer- 
tainly had at least disavowed any responsibility for it. So, again, at 
this point, then, I asked the FBI to prepare an assessment of the 
whole problem of demonstrations and tne prospects for violence, and 
also to direct their attention to this question whether there was any 
evidence the new mode leadership had encouraged or participated in 
violence. The report came in which affirmed my view they had not. So 
I sent copies of that report to Mr. Haldeman and Mr. Ehrichman 
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with a memo directing their attention to the FBI conclusion and 
suggesting that that conclusion be viewed in light of the statements 
that werebeing made at the Justice Department. 

Now I never discussed it personally with either of them, and as 
far as I know, no action was ever taken by the Justice Department to 
trv to write any indictment. I mention this only because 1 think it is 
relevant in the context of these discussions to realize that one of the 
problems that existed was the difficulty for some people to understand 
the uses and limitations of intelligence information. Sometimes people 
expect you to be able to do more with it than is possible. 

Mr. Nedzi. I take it, then, in April you had some discussions with 
Mr. Krogh- — 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Reflecting the views of Haldeman and Ehrlichman? 

Mr. Huston. Well, in March — in the spring of 1970, the violence 
escalated considerably. I recall in March, one period in March, it 
seems to me it was the first 2 weeks in March, when we had, I think, 
three or four bombings, four or five attempted bombings, the Bank 
of America in California was burned down. All across the country the 
level of violence was escalating. And this was creating concern 
throughout the Government and in the intelligence community, I be- 
live, and certainly in the White House. And in April Mr. Haldeman, 
Mr. Ehrlichman, and I am not sure — yes, I think John was there, but 
I may be wrong whether Ehrichman was there — I believe he was but 
I am not sure, Mr. Krogh and I met in Mr. Haldeman’s office to discuss 
this problem and to consider what steps we should take and what 
internal staff structure of the White House — to evaluate how it was 
functioning in view of the increasing nature of this problem of 
escalating violence in the country. 

As a result of that meeting, it was concluded that I would hence- 
forth have a responsibility on a continuing day-to-day basis for 
liaison with the FBI and other intelligence agencies to the extent it 
involved the questions of domestic violence and disorder, or sabotage, 
espionage — although on espionage I would coordinate with Mr. 
Kissinger — Mr. Krogh would continue to have liaison with the Justice 
Department, and essentially my job would be to coordinate intel- 
ligence information, review it, make it available to policymakers, 
and they would make whatever policy they thought appropriate based 
on the information that was available. 

In essence, my role fundamentally was to be that of a conduit and 
an analyst to summarize and bring it to their attention. At that meet- 
ing we agreed it would be appropriate to have the President meet with 
directors of the various intelligence agencies to express his own con- 
cern about this problem, and to ask them to prepare essentially a 
threat assessment of how serious the problem was, how much we knew 
about it, where were the gaps in our intelligence, and if there were 
gaps what steps would be taken to close those gaps. 

So it was agreed by Mr. Haldeman at that point the President would 
have such a meeting. 

It was shortly thereafter that the Cambodian incursion occurred 
so the thing was held up, and instead of occurring in May as it was 
scheduled to do, that meeting was not held until the 5th of June. 
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Mr. Nedzi. During that time you continued to be in contact with 
the FBI? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir. Because it was in May that we had another 
one of our big antiwar demonstrations, and again as the result of the 
Cambodian invasion there was a widespread protest and violence across 
the country. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have any structured contacts with the CIA? 

Mr. Huston. Not that I recall, at that time. I do recall it seems to 
me at some point, I don’t know if it was in May or June, or some point 
in time, a report came into the White House from the CIA on an 
analysis of revolutionary youth activities abroad. I received a copy 
of that, along, I think, Mr. Finch received a copy and Dr. Kissinger. 
But I don’t remember whether that was before or after. But I had no 
contact with the principals of the CIA until after the June 6 meeting. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were there any other agencies with whom you had con- 
tact during this period ? 

Mr. Huston. Well, one of the problems — at the same time this was 
going on I had another assignment from the President that wasn’t re- 
lated to intelligence but was related to foreign policy that involved 
contact with other agencies, primarily the State Department and the 
Department of Defense. And in the course of that other project there 
may have been contacts, but I think any contacts there went through 
Dr. Kissinger’s office or General Hughes’ office. I don’t recall any con- 
tact at all with anyone other than the FBI between the time I pre- 
pared the June 1969 report and the time that the June 5, 1970 meeting 
was held. 

Mr. Nedzi. What happened at the June 5 meeting ? 

Mr. Huston. Well, the President expressed his concern to the Di- 
rectors of various agencies about this problem. He recounted that he 
had just 

Mr. Nedzi. Who was present? 

Mr. Huston. Mr. Helms, General Bennett, Admiral Gayler, Mr. 
Hoover. Mr. Haldeman, Mr. Ehrlichman, and Mr. Finch, and myself. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Krogh was not there? 

Mr. Huston. No, sir. I recall the President commented he had just 
met that morning with President Caldera of Venezuela who had ex- 
pressed his concern about Black Nationalist activities in the Carib- 
bean, and indicated he thought this was a serious problem, that many 
of the Latin American countries, or governments, including his own, 
were concerned about it. 

The President commented to Mr. Helms that it appeared the United 
States was reaching a point of exporting revolutionary violence, un- 
like the Russians, were not doing it as a conscious governmental policj' 
but nevertheless it was being done. He asked Mr. Helms if he knew 
how serious this problem was in the Caribbean, and Mr. Helms re- 
plied that he did not, but that he would have a report prepared for the 
President so that he could be aware of this point that President Caldera 
raised. He then discussed the problem of the domestic aspects and the 
growing escalation and the violence and commented on the fact he 
asked Congress for new antibombing legislation. And then he com- 
mented, I recall he mentioned concern in the media particularly about 
repression, and he indicated he wanted everyone to understand this 
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administration was not going to engage in any activities that would 
constitute repression, but that we had escalating level of violence and 
innocent people were being killed and that tne Government had a 
responsibility to do everything within its power to try to come to 
grips with this, and he wanted the Directors to prepare a report that 
would essentially give him an assessment of the threat, give him an 
analysis of the gaps that existed in our intelligence-collecting effort, 
and to give him a full range of options as to what steps he might take 
to deal with the gaps to insure that the Government was doing every- 
thing it possibly could to minimize the risks of loss of life arising out 
of the domestic violence. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any specific assignment to the Director and 
to yourself at this meeting? 

Mr. Huston. Well, they were asked to prepare a report, and they 
were told that I would be the contact person at the White House with 
whom they would work, and the President indicated he understood 
each of these people would have a working group that would actually 

§ repare the report. I recall he suggests to Mr. Hoover that Mr. 
ullivan be chairman of that working group. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was Mr. Hoover to be the 

Mr. Huston. He was to be chairman of the committee. 

Mr. Nedzi. Chairman of the committee? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have anybody working for you at this time? 
Mr. Huston, No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Didyou have any secretarial help of any kind ? 

Mr. Huston. Oh, I had a secretary, yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. No staff beyond that ? 

Mr. Huston. No. In fact I didn’t even have a secretary. I shared 
a secretary with Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Slatinshek. At this particular meeting was the Attorney 
General present? 

Mr. Huston. No, sir. 

' Mr. Slatinshek. I am curious as to why he would not be present 
since this essentially was a law enforcement problem. 

Mr. Huston. Well, in retrospect, I probably would agree with you, 
but frankly at the time, in the context in which we were evaluating 
this problem, it wasn’t regarded as a law enforcement problem, at least 
from my perspective. In other words, there was no doubt in my mind 
the Government was doing everything it possibly could to appre- 
hend — I wouldn’t say that, Dut I had sufficient assurance the Govern- 
ment was doing what it could once the bombing occurred to try to find 
out who did it and see they were arrested. But the concern, my con- 
cern, I can only speak for myself, although I had reason to believe 
it was more widely shared by others, it was more important to stop 
the violence before it occurred than it was to give prosecution to the 
people after it was over who were responsible for the violence. 

So essentially that was an intelligence problem, and not a law en- 
forcement problem. So that frankly in that context it certainly never 
occurred to me for the Attorney General to be there, and I must con- 
fess, as indicated from my earlier testimony, I maybe had a little less 
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confidence in the Justice Department assessment of the problem than 
maybe I should have had as a result of the difference or opinion that 
we had over the responsibility for the violence in November. 

Mr. Slatinshek. When did the Attorney General get into the pic- 
ture personally ? 

Mr. Huston. Well, to the best of my knowledge, I have no direct 
knowledge, I only have what I was told, but I was told that, as I recall, 
it was not more — either the same day or next day after the memoran- 
dum that I sent to the Directors reached Mr. Hoover’s desk that I got 
a call from Bill Sullivan at the FBI telling me that the Director had 
gone through the roof, and he was going or had gone to the Attorney 
General to protest the decisions that had been made, and to get them 
reversed. 

It was shortly thereafter, and I can’t say with any certainty whether 
it was the next day or 2 days, but within a very short period of time 
I received a call from Mr. Haldeman who told me — again this was a 
critical point I can’t be sure about — he either told me he had talked 
to the Attorney General or the Attorney General had talked to the 
President. I believe he told me the Attorney General had talked to the 
President. In any event, the memorandum was to be recalled. At that 
point it was obvious to me the Attorney General was into the picture 
on this thing. 

Mr. Slatinshek. That is all I have. 

Mr. Nedzi. At this June 5 meeting, Mr. Huston, what was your judg- 
ment of the quality of intelligence? Earlier you stated that you didn’t 
see a real problem, you thought it was very good. 

Mr. Huston. Well, I didn’t see a real problem with respect to the 
intelligence of those groups who were planning to engage in violence 
in Washington on a particular day. I thought our intelligence on that 
was rather good. I remember there was some criticism of the fact the 
intelligence community had vastly underestimated the number of 
people who were going to participate. There was no way you could 
account for the people who would walk in or come in their own cars, 
so I didn’t see where that was significant. My concern was there was 
such extensive foreign travel. There was constant group meetings be- 
ing held abroad between the more militant members in the war group 
and the senior NLF and North Vietnamese leadership. There were 
groups of people going to Cuba. There was such extensive activity 
abroad of people whom we knew to be involved or suspected to be 
involved in activities in this country that we had so little information 
on. Once they left the country, our source of information was very 
meager, minimal; we just didn’t know very much about it. Our infor- 
mation about the Weatherman faction of the SDS and the bombings, 
the smaller groups, was not very good. We didn’t know very much 
about who was doing what, why they were doing it, how systematic it 
was, how much of it we could expect. The need there was specifically 
to coordinate activities and the acts of violence at home, that I felt that 
our intelligence information was not very good. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have any specific recommendations for improv- 
ing it? 

Mr. Huston. My recommendation was that this committee prepare 
a report, that they look into it. In other words, I had written one 
report, so that I didn’t think that there was anything to be gained 
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from me writing another repjort. I thought what we needed to do was 
get the. people who were paid to understand this problem, and that 
worked and knew this problem, to deal directly with the President 
and let them. So I tried in the meetings of the working group, gen- 
erally speaking, to keep my participation and my views to a minimum 
so tliat these people would say what they thought the problem was, 
and they would give the President the range of options that they 
thought existed. 

Mr. Nedzi. How soon after the June 5 meeting did the group 
meet? 

Mr. Huston: Well, it was relatively soon. I think it was on a Friday. 
And I think that we met in Mr. Hoover’s office, like on the following 
Monday or Tuesday, or early the next week, it seems to me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who was present? 

Mr. Huston. Mr. Helms, General Bennett, Admiral Gayler, myself, 
Mr. Sullivan, and I think — Mr. Hoover, of course, was there as chair- 
man — T think there were a couple other FBI staff members. 

Mr. Nedzi. But all the Directors of the various intelligence agencies 
were present? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzt. How frequently did you meet? 

Mr. Huston. Well, the only other time the principals met was at 
the end of June when the report had been completed. They met again 
in Mr. Hoover’s office simply for the purpose of signing the report and 
arranging for its transmittal to the President. 

Mr. Nedzi. What about the working group? How frequently did 
they meet? 

Mr. Huston. Well, I don’t recall exactly. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you meet with them on each occasion ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, I met with them on each occasion. We met at the 
■CIA. And it seems to me that we probably met maybe three or four 
times, I don’t remember exactly. I remember there was an organiza- 
tional meeting at which it was decided how the report would be struc- 
tured and how the various agencies would make their input. Then, as 
I recall, each agency prepared its draft part of the report. And I 
think those went directly to the FBI who was Mr. Sullivan as chair- 
man, and the FBI staff was the secretariat, and as I recall, they took 
the input from the various agencies and drafted a draft report. Then 
we had at least one meeting, maybe two meetings, after that when we 
were working on the actual draft report. But I just don’t know the 
number of times — maybe three, four, or five. I know the whole thing 
was wrapped upbefore the end of June. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who were the most active participants in this report, 
which agencies? 

Mr. Huston. Well, the FBI, because we had made it clear, and the 
President made it clear, that nothing we were trying to do would 
in any way change the responsibility tor internal security of domestic 
intelligence. It was the FBI’s responsibility. So the FBI was obviously 
the most active and the most interested. The military services were 
represented on the working group, counterintelligence agencies of the 
three services, because one of the things we wanted was also an assess- 
ment of the problems within the military services; they were partici- 
pating at the working level. But obviously, the FBI was the most active 
and interested because they had the primary responsibility. 
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Mr. Nedzi. When did you serve in the Army, Mr. Huston ? 

Mr. Huston. From 1967 to 1969 — February of 1967 to January 
of 1969. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was your assignment ? 

Mr. Huston. I was at the Defense Intelligence Agency. 

Mr. Nedzi. What kind of duties did you have ? 

Mr. Huston. I was assigned essentially as an officer in charge of 
making available to the Joint Chiefs and the various Assistant Secre- 
taries materials, intelligence information, derived from clandestine 
satellites, that sort of thing. 

Mr. Nedzi. It was all technical — intelligence derived from techni- 
cal sources? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Not human sources ? 

Mr. Huston. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. At that time you had a top-secret clearance ? 

Mr. Huston. Well, I had a number of clearances in addition to top 
secret, yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. During the final meeting when all the principals assem- 
bled for the purpose of reviewing the final draft, what was the dis- 
cussion which took place ? 

Mr. Huston. Well, as I recall, I remember Mr. Helms and I arrived 
at the Justice Department about the same time, so we walked up 
together to Mr. Hoover’s office. Just before we were going to go into 
Mr. Hoover’s office. Bill Sullivan pulled us aside and told us that 
morning the Director, Mr. Hoover, had decided to change some of 
the language in the report, and that he had not bothered to dear it 
with any of the other four men who were coming for the purpose 
of signing the report. So Mr. Sullivan showed us the changes that 
had been made, and Mr. Helms and I agreed that the changes weren’t 
substantive enough to justify raising the question with Mr. Hoover. 
I remember General Bennett and Admiral Gayler concurred. Prior 
to the meeting, I received calls from both General Bennett and Admiral 
Gayler complaining about the fact Mr. Hoover had footnoted his 
objections. Both of them wanted to raise this question with Mr. Hoover 
at the meeting, and indicated they frankly didn’t want to sign the 
report without putting in their objections to these footnotes. 

My concern from the very beginning, very early in the game, was 
to try to keep Mr. Hoover from being unnecessarily riled by all this. 
I asked General Bennett and Admiral Gayler not to raise this point 
at the meeting, that I understood their position, and that I would 
see that the President was informed of it. 

We w'ent into the meeting — I forget how it happened — but inevi- 
tably either General Bennett or Admiral Gayler raised some question 
about this. Fortunately Mr. Helms kind of intervened and we glossed 
over it, went ahead and signed the report and went back. 

That is really what I recall essentially what it was. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was their objection ? 

Mr. Huston. Well, I think their point was that first of all the report 
itself did not make any recommendations — it merely expressed re- 
ported options, listed options. And that second, it was a report from 
the four agencies, and not from Mr. Hoover. 
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I think that was it. I think with Admiral Gayler there was a more 
fundamental difference, because he had talked to me about this ques- 
tion of surreptitious entry with respect to acquisition of information 
that would be useful to the NSA and apparently he had discussed 
with Mr. Hoover, and not gotten a satisfactory response, and I think 
that he was concerned substantively to the specific objection 
Mr. Hoover made with regard to that matter. 

Mr. Nedzi. Can vou help the subcommittee on this problem of sur- 
reptitious entry, for the purpose of securing cryptological data, I 
guess? 

Should that kind of information be obtained ? Doesn’t the other side 
normally change their codes as soon as something like that is 
discovered? 

Mr. Huston. If it is discovered. That is the difference between sur- 
reptitious entry or breaking and entering. For intelligence purposes 
you enter with the express intention of making an undetected entry, 
so that it is not known to the other side that you in fact have that 
information. You are asking me to comment on something that I 
simply don’t know a great deal about. I didn’t feel it was frankly 
my responsibility, although I had the necessary clearances to get into 
the mechanics of how NSA carried on its business. It was a very 
sensitive matter. I was trained to operate on a need-to-know basis, 
and I felt frankly that was beyond my reach. But I do know that 
Admiral Gayler, who discussed it with me — I think [deleted] 
had discussed it with me, and I don’t recall the name of the individual 
who was their representative on the working group — but I know it 
was discussed there. These people felt very strongly, and I do recall 
Admiral Gayler had indicated to me his predecessor Director at the 
NSA had raised the question with Mr. Hoover, and had gotten no 
satisfaction. And my feeling, frankly, was that this was only periph- 
erally related to the subject directly before our committee. It was 
more directly a foreign intelligence question, although there were* 
obviously some other uses to which it could — that kind of information 
could be used. For one thing, we didn’t know the extent the foreign 
governments were participating, particularly Cuba, in the operations 
in this country, in these groups. My feeling was this was a decision 
that should necessarily be brought to the attention of the President. 
There was no objection raised to it as a working group. That is really 
how it go into this report. 

But I might add that really the only serious discussion I ever recall 
at the working group — and again I have no notes or minutes or any- 
thing of those meetings, so I don’t claim to have exhaustive knowledge 
about it — but it is my recollection that the principal discussion with 
regard to surreptitious entrv was fundamentally that related to the 
request of NSA. As I recall, Mr. Hoover’s objection was not that 
there was anything wrong— except the fact he didn’t want to do it, 
it was too risky — but if NSA wanted to do it, that was fine with him.. 
Of course, they didn’t have the people to do it, that wasn’t their mis- 
sion to do that sort of thing, and so that is kind of where the issue 
was joined. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any suggestion on Admiral Gayler’s part 
that NSA actually do this themselves ? 

Mr. Huston. He was very strong against that. I was strong against 
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it. My position was that NSA’a charter was to deal with communi- 
cations intelligence, and to the extent they needed assistance in that 
respect, fell beyond the scope of their operational method, or charter 
ana the Agency who could do that should do it, and that was the 
FBL I think that was the fundamental dispute. 

Mr. Nedzl What was Mr. Helms’ position on all of this? 

Mr. Huston. I don’t recall Mr. Helms ever expressed an opinion 
on it one way or the other. 

Mr. Nedzl. He never objected to the inclusion of the FBI footnotes? 

Mr. Huston. No; he never expressed an opinion one way or the 
other to me. 

Mr. Nedzl Who kept the notes or minutes of these meetings? 

Mr. Huston. Well, I think there were notes or minutes, but I don’t 
recall They would have been kept by the FBI. In other words, the 
FBI staff was the secretariat of the meeting. 

Mr. Nedzl Did you make any reports as a result of the working 
group meetings? 

Mr. Huston. No; I think I told Haldeman we were moving along. 
But, no : I never made any reports. The only person that really, at this 
stage, that I knew much about, was Haldeman. I was reporting 
to him, and the only thing he was interested in was the final report. 

Mr. Nedzl On July 23 you had sent a memo to Mr. Helms? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir, an identical memorandum went to each of 
the four Directors. 

Mr. Nedzl They were separately addressed ? 

Mr. Huston. They were separately addressed, but the content of the 
memorandum was identical. In other words, since each of the Direc- 
tors had signed the report, they had copies of the report and there was 
a list of options available. It was my view each Director should know 
what the President decided on each option even though a particular 
option may not have been within the scope of their own responsibility. 
For example, the only two options that affected NSA, as I recall, was 
the interpretation of surreptitious entry. They had no interest in cam- 
pus undercover agents or things like that. The CIA, as I recall, the 
conclusion they were interested in was increasing coverage of U.S. 
nationals abroad. _ 

So that the military, the DIA, was quite interested in the fact that 
the President said we were not going to allow military undercover 
agents. The decisions directly affected the FBI, the bulk of them, and 
that’s who was affected. 

Mr. Nedzl The question of electronic surveillances and penetration 
groups posing a major threat to internal security ? 

Mr. Huston. That was an FBI report 

Mr. Nedzl That was directed to the FBI ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 


Mr. Nedzl What was the standard that was used? How did you de- 
fine where a group or individual poses a major threat to the internal 
security? 

Mr. Huston. Well, I think it was defined by inference to reference 
to the particular groups that were under serious investigation — which, 
in my mind, as I recall from my own memorandums — we were princi- 
pally talking about the Black Panthers, and Weatherman, both groups 
being engaged in overt acts of violence. But my only view was one of 
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the first responsibilities of the committee that we had recommended in 
the report tnat was approved essentially for domestic intelligence op- 
erations board would he to have defined these areas and made these de- 
cisions. One of the things that I thought would benefit from this was 
the necessary clarification at the proiessional level of this definition, 
whereas traditionally it was my knowledge, based upon information 
I had about what had occurred m the Government prior to our admin- 
istration, that essentially those decisions were largely made by the 
political leadership as opposed to the professional leadership. 

Mr. Nedei. Were you dissatisfied with the report ! 

Mr. Huston. Was I dissatisfied with 

Mr. Nedzi. The report of the interagency committee ? 

Mr. Huston. No, sir, as I recall — I haven’t seen that report in 3 
years — I don’t remember substantively what is in it. but I do recall 
that I certainly was satisfied with the report. I thought the committee 
had done a first-rate job. 

Mr. Nedzi. I am trying to understand how you think the matter of 
defining individuals and groups should be handled or should have 
been handled. 

Mr. Huston. Well, I think principally it had to be defined by the 
respective agencies. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you expecting a follow-on meeting ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. As I recall, in my memorandums I indicated we 
would convene to set up this group, and one of their assignments was 
to essentially follow up. This was simply a beginning. The report, as 
I recall the threat assignment, was very general. And one of the things 
that we wanted I recall specifically, I felt what this group should 
do was a lot like USIB did in terms of doing threat assessment on 
a continuing and reviewing and updating basis on the information 
you had so we knew more precisely what it was we were talking about. 

But it was not possible for me, based upon the report that had come 
to me from this working group, to specifically identify those targets 
as to who would fall within this category. I must confess, frankly, my 
own view was that was a decision that would be made principallv 
by Mr. Hoover, and, to the extent that other agencies were interested, 
bv their directors. I must confess it never really occurred to me any 
of these people would abuse that kind of discretion. 

My confidence in their integrity essentially was that — maybe I 
should have worried more about this than I did — but my impression 
from talking to Mr. Sullivan and people of the FBI and in my 
dealings with Mr. Helms was that these were men of integrity, and 
when you said to them “a major threat to the national security,” that 
didn’t mean some guy who was iust out on the street protesting'against 
the war or causing political embarrassment to the President generally 
doing anything, but meant people who were either engaged in sabotage, 
espionage, or overt acts of violence. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you continue to have that kind of faith in the in- 
tegrity of these agencies? 

Mr. Huston. I hove seen nothing to make me believe my judgment 
of the integrity of the individuals is wrong in the intelligence com- 
munity. But I must say what has happened since I left the White 
House has made me question my whole premise that the decisions of 
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this sort can in any event be afforded to be based on the appraisal of 
the integrity of the individuals. I still continue to believe that Mr. 
Helms is an honorable man, and Mr. Hoover is an honorable man, and 
that these Directors were honorable men. 

But things have happened, then, which, frankly, people I thought 
were honorable that I worked for, they should question — rather you 
can afford to make decisions on the estimate of a man’s integrity. 

Mr. Nedzi. When this memorandum was sent to the various agencies 
was it sent on your own initiative, or were you directed to send it to 
them? 

Mr. Huston. No, sir. After I received a memorandum from Mr. 
Haldeman indicating that the President had approved my recom- 
mendations — again I should point out I don’t know the President ap- 
proved it, all I know is Mr. Haldeman in the memorandum said the 
President approved it — I then prepared that memorandum and sent 
it to Mr. Haldeman for his approval, because I certainly was not — 
was not authorized to, and, secondly, I was sufficiently junior on the 
staff I wasn’t about to send something like that to Mr. Helms when 
all Mr. Helms had to do was pick up the telephone and call the 
President and say, hey, wait a minute, aid you authorize this?” I sent 
to Mr. Haldeman the exact memorandum, and asked him if this was — 
I told him I thought this reflected accurately the decisions that had 
been made, and with his approval I would arrange for it to go out to 
the four Directors. I received his approval. I can’t find any memo- 
randums of that, but I don't know, I must have done it on the phone or 
somewhere, but I just know that I sent the thing to him for his ap- 
proval, and that I sure as heck wouldn’t have taken it upon myself to 
send it to Helms without him having approved it. I invoked the Pres- 
ident’s name, and the critical nature of the thing justified, in my judg- 
ment, the President see it, but I don’t know whether he ever did or not. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was the Attorney General notified at all of this report? 

Mr. Huston. No, sir. As I indicated, the first time that I know that 
the Attorney General became involved was when Mr. Hoover went 
to him after he received this memorandum. 

Mr. Melvin Pbtce. I want to ask, when did Mr. Hoover go to the 
Attorney General? 

Mr. Huston. Well, I understand he went to the Attorney General 
as soon as he received it. 

Mr. Melvin Price. When was that ? 

Mr. Huston. Well, it would have been, I think, on July 23 or July 
24, some time in that period. 

Mr. Melvin Price. The letter, there is a note from Mr. Helms indi- 
cating he met with the Attorney General on July 27, and that at that 
time the Attorney General said only on that very morning he first 
heard of the meeting, and so forth — heard anything about the 
meetings. 

Mr. Huston. Well, as I say, I don’t have — I have no way of know- 
ing when he met or knew about it. All I knew is what I was told that 
Mr. Sullivan had told me that Mr. Hoover had intended to go to the 
Attorney General and that subsequent to that Mr. Haldeman called 
me and told me that the Attorney General had talked to him or the 
President or somebody and the decision memorandum was that he 
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would call. I never discussed it personally with the Attorney Gen- 
eral. I was never in any meeting with the Attorney General. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you state again what you just said about the de- 
cision memorandum being recalled ? 

Mr. Huston. Well, at the time — when Mr. Haldeman called me and 
told me about the Attorney General, Mr. Hoover having conferred 
with the Attorney General and the Attorney General having inter- 
vened on the question 

Mr. Nedzi. When did he tell you this? 

Mr. Huston. Mr. Chairman, I don’t know. You are asking me about 
something that happened 3 years ago. It was written a very short 
period of time after the decision memorandum went out. I can’t say it 
was 2 days, 4 days, or 5 days. 

Mr. Nedzi. It wasn’t 2 weeks? 

Mr. Huston. No ; it was not. It wasn’t 2 weeks. 

Mr. Nedzi. We want the benefit of your recollection. 

Mr. Huston. I think the easiest way to ascertain that is I am sure 
the agencies know when they sent the memorandum back to us. It 
obviously occurred prior to that time. Because I then went — I am not 
sure about this, I don’t think I sent a memorandum asking that it be 
returned. I think I asked Mr. McManus in the situation room to call 
the various agencies and ask them to send the memorandum back. Be- 
cause I do remember when I received the memorandum back. 

Mr. Nedzi. If I can help you. There is a memorandum- from Mr. 
Helms in the record dated July 28 for Mr. McManus, in which he 
states that he is returning Mr. Huston’s memorandum. 

Mr. Huston. Well, I thought that was what had happened, but I 
couldn’t find anybody that would confirm that. Mr. McManus said he 
didn’t remember. 

So, in any event, all this happened between the time this memoran- 
dum went out on July 23 or 24— it is dated the 23d, I don’t know when 
they received it — the agencies know when they received it — and when 
I had it recalled. The Attorney General got in the act as a result of 
Mr. Hoover’s action. The memorandum was recalled. I remember it 
when it came back, I think three of the four of them had staples re- 
moved which indicated they, of course, kept copies. What we were 
interested in doing was getting the whole thing back and having it 
stopped. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who made that decision? 

Mr. Huston. I was instructed to bring that back, to call the memo- 
randum backjby Mr. Haldeman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Hid Haldeman indicate whether this was the President’s 
decision? 

Mr. Huston. Like I said, I don’t remember. He had told me, as I 
recall, the Attorney General had talked to him or the President, that 
he wanted the decision memorandum back, and that the Attorney Gen- 
eral was going to meet with the President or with him and with Mr. 
Hoover to discuss the matter. So that I had the impression at that time 
that the decision memoranda were to be recalled. In essence, we were 
going back to where we were before the President had made his deci- 
sion, and the matter was being reopened for further discussion between 
Mr. Haldeman, Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Hoover, and the President. 
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So that is where the matter stood on the date, whatever it was, 
July 28, or whenever it was, that I asked the memorandums to come 
back. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why was it handled in that way and not through an- 
other memorandum simply rescinding the effect of the order? 

Mr. Huston. I wondered about that, too. I t hink the answer to that 
was this was such a highly sensitive matter we didn’t want any more 
papers floating around the agencies than were already there. I think 
that is the reason why we asked to have that memorandum come back. 

Of course it was suggested at the time you could reasonably expect 
to get that document back without copies remaining to start with — 
but I think that was the motive. 

Mr. Nedzi. Whose judgment was that it be handled in that fashion ? 

Mr. Huston. I don’t remember, Mr. Chairman. I just don’t know the 
answer to that. I don’t recall any discussion coming up as to any 
new memorandum saying, “Forget the old one.” All I recall was the 
decision, get the thing back. Or course there was certainly no doubt 
in my mind that once we told Admiral Gayler to send the memo- 
randum back there was going to be no doubt in his mind any hope 
he had for dealing with this problem was at an end until something 
further came along. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any discussion as to why the memorandum 
should ]>e recalled ? 

Mr. Huston. Well, I think it was to be recalled because Mr. Halde- 
man or the President decided they didn’t want the decision to stand 
after the Attorney General had intervened. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was it your understanding that the reason for the 
President’s move was that Mr. Hoover had prevailed upon the 
Attorney General? 

Mr. Huston. That was my impression ; yes. 

Mr. Slattnshek. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Go ahead. 

Mr. Slattnshek. How many copies of that memorandum were 
produced initially and distributed by the White House, just the copy 
to the agency section? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Mr. Slattnshek. And one for your own files, presumably ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Mr. Slatinshek. They were all returned ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir. 1 am sure they were. 

Mr. Slatinshek. What happened to them physically afterwards? 

Mr. Huston. I assume they are still at the White House. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Were they returned to you ? 

Mr. Huston. They were returned to the situation room and then 
came back to me ; yes. 

Mr. Slattnshek. You had them? 

Mr. Huston. I had them in my physical possession; yes. That 
is the reason I knew the safe had been removed. 

Mr. Slattnshek. Did Mr. Dean have access to these? 

Mr. Huston. I am uncertain about that. I think that I had all that 
material in my file. Of course I was responsible for this. It was after 
this decision to recall the memorandum that — it was about that time 
that John came, John Dean arrived, and then shortly thereafter it 
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was made clear to be by Mr. Haldeman that henceforth John would 
be handling these matters, including this report. And he had a copy 
of the report. 

So it is my best recollection. 

Mr. Slattnshek. Did you turn oyer your file? 

Mr. Huston. No: as I recall I did not, until I left in June, of 1971. 

When I left the White House, then I turned over everything that 
I had to John, and from there he turned it over to the Judge. 

Mr. Slatinshek. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. To get clear in my own mind. Mr. Huston, at the time 
this report was prepared you had forwarded the report and a memo- 
randum to Mr. Haldeman? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. That memorandum was renroduced in the New York 
Times, as I understand. 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. In it you state at one point, referring to Mr. Hoover, 
that his objections are generally inconsistent and frivolous. 

Would you explain that? 

Mr. Huston. Well, sir, at no point in our discussions did anyone 
raise what I would have considered a principal objection. In other 
words, when Mr. Hoover said “I don’t care” — “I don’t want the FBI 
to engage in surreptitious entry of foreign embassies, but if the CIA 
wants to do it, that is fine,” well, that simply was not a principal 
objection. For example, to you or perhaps Senator Ervin, if you had 
been in that position you would nave said “I don’t think anybody 
has any business breaking into foreign embassies, period.” I consider 
that a principal objection, and one that forces you against the wall 
to answer it directly. 

And, it seemed to me that — and I think — I don’t want to speak for 
others — but other people certainly indicated to me a similar belief, 
that Mr. Hoover’s objections were based principally upon (a) his con- 
cern about the possible embarrassment to the Bureau if any sort of 
covert operation were exposed; second, his concern that other agencies 
might in any way be in a position to review or evaluate or participate 
in areas that were directly under his operation and control. 

I tried, I thought as faithfully as I could, in my memorandum to 
explicitly reflect the consensus of the group, and when Mr. Hoover 
objected I said Mr. Hoover objected. When CIA objected, I said CIA 
objected. When Admiral Gayler said something, or General Bennett, 
that, is what I said. 

But I felt that Mr. Hoover’s objections were not consistent with 
the kind of concern that I thought would have justified a more serious 
evaluation. 

Mr. Nedzi. I don’t want to quibble, but the use of the word frivolous 
seems to me not appropriate here. 

Mr. Huston. I think that may be an inappropriate word, Mr. Chair- 
man. I am the first to admit that I may not in every piece of paper 
I have written in my life have chosen the most precise or most accurate 
words. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Melvin Price. Did Mr. Hoover’s remark of that nature come 
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out of the clear blue, or during the discussion of the possibility there 
would be some surreptitious entry of foreign embassies * 

Mr. Huston. I am sorry, sir — well, my understanding was this ques- 
tion had been raised with Mr. Hoover by Admiral Gayler’s predecessor 
and by Admiral Gayler. I presume that must have occurred through 
USIB or some other contact. But he had argued his objection was 
NS A ought to do it, and of course NSA didn’t want to do it and didn’t 
have any right to do it and didn’t have any people to do it. 

Other people in the intelligence— Domestic Intelligence Division 
indicated the Bureau could do it, and could do it successfully. 

Mr. Melvin Price. But there was discussion of this paper going on 
at the time of the report ? 

Mr. Huston. There undoubtedly had been discussions going on long 
before I had gotten into the picture on this thing. I had no knowledge 
of this sort of thing at all before this report came up, and when this 
thing came up in the context of these discussions, it was obvious to me 
that this was essentially a longstanding dispute that had apparently 
gone on for some time between NSA and the FBI. 

I presumed quite obviously that if NSA had felt they could do this 
thing on their own they never would have bothered to raise the ques- 
tion of presenting the issue to Mr. Hoover, because Admiral Gayler 
certainly realized the problem of trying to push Mr. Hoover into doing 
something he didn’t want to do. 

Mr. Nedzi. In your memorandum you also stated that those indi- 
viduals within the FBI who have day-to-day responsibilities for do- 
mestic intelligence operations privately disagreed with Mr. Hoover. 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. "What kind of evidence do you have of that ? 

Mr. Huston. Sir, I had been working with these people on and off 
for nearly — by that time nearly a year. I had a number of discussions 
with these people. I sat through group meetings, the meetings of the 
subcommittee, and heard the discussion. And it was quite obvious to 
me those people simply disagreed. Because, for example, the report of 
the committee, after the final draft had been approved by the work- 
ing group, it then went back to each of the principals for approval to 
get their reactions and comments to see if any changes had to be 
made. The FBI people didn’t give that report to Mr. Hoover at that 
time, at the same time, for example, Mr. Helms and General Bennett 
and Admiral Gayler saw it, because the FBI people felt at that point 
that Mr. Hoover would just categorically reject anything that was 
being considered, and the only prospect of getting him to go along at 
all was to tell him the report had already been approved by the other 
three principals. 

So I felt that I had good justification for drawing that conclusion 
with respect to at least the senior people in the Domestic Intelligence 
Division that I worked with, what their conclusions were, because they 
had articulated those conclusions very clearly at the working group 
meetings. 

Mr. Nedzi. How do you account for the disparity in the judgment 
in this regard between Mr. Hoover and others in the FBI ? 

Mr. Huston. Well, I got into trouble over on the other side in an- 
swering that question. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Well, do it again. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Huston. It was my personal belief 

Mr. Nedzi. This will be double jeopardy. 

Mr. Huston [continuing]. That Mr. Hoover never really under- 
stood the nature of the new kind of revolutionary protest movement 
in this country. In other words, the differences between the old Com- 
munist Party and the Weatherman and the Black Panthers were so 
enormous, and the methods of coping with them. In the old CP, once 
you penetrated the Communist hierarchy, you knew everything that 
was going on. All reports came from the top to the bottom and all 
reports went from the bottom to the top. When you penetrated the 
top you knew everything that was going on. This wasn’t true of the 
other revolutionary groups. I recall an instance when Mr. Sullivan 
gave a speech in which he made a statement that the Communists 
weren’t really in control of the antiwar movement and the revolu- 
tionary protest movement. Mr. Hoover just was very upset with him 
and as a result I remember Mr. Sullivan had to cancel other speak- 
ing engagements. 

I didn’t want to get caught in the middle of this thing, but my 
only interest was my job was to try to give the President what I 
thought were the consensus of people who had operational responsi- 
bility for this area. There was no doubt in my mind at the working 
group level I accurately reflected in my memorandum that consensus. 
And I regret that I felt it necessary to imply that Mr. Hoover’s ob- 
jection’s weren’t worthy of more serious attention, but I think I would 
nave done so, as I say, if at any point in time he would have said not 
that this is going to embarrass me, or not that I don’t care if anyone 
else does it, but this just isn’t the right thing to do, then I likely think 
definitely at that point I would have rallied after that reality and said 
“Let’s look at that.” 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there a difference of opinion within the FBI as you 
observed it on the question of surreptitious entry into the embassies,, 
for example? 

Mr. Huston. I think there was. I think my impression was, and I 
think other people involved at the working group level would agree, 
the FBI felt that was something they coulddo. I don’t think that they 
felt it was something they were anxious to do because there was noth- 
ing that would be of particular benefit to them in their work, but I 
think they felt if this was something important to NSA and it was 
a job that they could do and NSA had neither the capability nor the 
authority to do it ; that the FBI would under— or should under those 
circumstances do it. 

Mr. Nedzi. How does this relate to domestic intelligence t 

Mr. Huston. Well, as I indicated to you earlier, Mr. Chairman, in 
my judgment it really didn’t relate to domestic intelligence. It was 
fundamentally a foreign intelligence matter, except to the extent if 
you had a capability, for example breaking the [deleted] diplomatic 
code, it could provide us with the information we certainly lacked at 
that time as to the extent to which they were funding through their 
mission in the United Nations mission some of the radical group s . 
Fundamentally very early in the proceeding the NSA people came to 
me, and I was smart enough to recognize they saw an opportunity to 
give what they regarded as an important issue that had been blocked 
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at the level which they had then been functioning, moved up to the 
Presidential level. And I agreed to allow them to do that. Maybe I 
should not have. But it seemed to me the forum was really no different 
than USIB in terms of the principals involved, who the principals 
were, therefore it was a legitimate question that should go to the 
President. So really that is how the thing got in at this level. 

Mr. Nedzi. You raise a point that is interesting, because that 
thought is troubling me, why did we need another Interagency In- 
telligence Committee when we did have USIB where all these agencies 
are represented? Why couldn’t they have been charged with this? 

Mr. Huston. Well, T think the problem with that was that, first of 
all, USIB was under the chairmanship of the Director of Central In- 
telligence. I think legally you could say the Director of Central In- 
telligence under his statutory responsibility as Director of Central 
Intelligence as opposed to the Director of the Agency could perhaps 
undertake that assignment, but as a practical matter there was — Mr. 
Helms and Mr. Hoover weren’t hardly speaking to each other to start 
with. And to talk about trying to do that would have been impossible, 
No. 1. 

And, secondly, it was my judgment that the staff of USIB of course 
was primarily CIA, and it was coordinated to CIA, and the staff of 
this group should be primarily FBI, and should have been staffed at 
the FBI. My view of this thing was the other agencies were really 
ancillary and only in a support role in matters that involved when 
someone crossed the border to help keep track of him there. That 
wouldn’t justify, in my view, the attention of USIB. I had originally 
suggested to the President, I might say, that he ask Mr. Hoover to 
have this study conducted by a subcommittee of USIB, which he would 
appoint as chairman of USIB, but as a matter of fact that was the 
recommendation I put in the talking paper that I sent to the Presi- 
dent. The President called me that morning before the meeting and 
told me he did not want to do that, but he wanted directly to appoint 
Mr. Hoover chairman, and operated without reference to USIB. 

Mr. Nedzi. Wellj it seems to me that the other agencies were in- 
volved to such a minor degree that the real emphasis on this problem 
should have been within the FBI, doesn’t it so seem to you ? 

Mr. Huston. Well, yes. But you know, I am the first to admit I was 
perhaps not to say the most subtle and diplomatic person who tried to 
deal within the bureaucracy of the White House, but I did recognize 
that with Mr. Hoover it was very, very difficult to prevail upon him 
to make any changes in operation or reevaluate any decisions he had 
made. And that we had to go to very great lengths to even try to do 
that. For example, there was c«ie of the options that is in my recom- 
mendation paper that says something about all restrictions on campus 
informants are lifted. The only restriction there was was Mr. Hoover’s 
decision you had to be 21 years old before a local field office could 
ask you to be an informant for the FBI. But it was our decision that 
we wouldn’t dare put in a report that Mr. Hoover’s restriction on 21- 
year-olds has to be lifted because Mr. Hoover would have regarded 
that as a total affront. So some of these things had to be stated over- 
broadly, primarily, in what turned out to be a less-than-successful 
effort to try to ease Mr. Hoover into the position where he thought he 
could acquiesce in some of these things. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Would it be fair to say the other agencies were involved 
to finesse Mr. Hoover ? 

Mr. Huston. No, sir, I wouldn’t say that is the initial reason they 
were involved. Because, as I say, the coverage that we had outside the 
count 17 was not very extensive. 

Mr. Nedzi. But that is one item which was obvious and could have 
becn'handled through a call to Mr. Helms by the 'White House or the 
Security Council ? 

Mr. Huston. It was our feeling at that point it was not only a matter 
of what wasn’t available, the fact they should increase their informa- 
tion, but what kinds of information we ought to get. I think what has 
happened here in context is when we started this thing, there was a 
lot more anticipation or emphasis upon the threat assessment part of 
the report than had subsequently been given by you and the other 
committees. In other words, you concentrated on the operational end 
of the report, which is justifiable, but I am saying that I think that we, 
when we first set up the report, one of the things we did want to have 
was the threat assessment part of it working. And also the portion to 
identify where the gaps in our intelligence were, and what agencies 
it was, and which agencies could fill those gaps. 

So that is essentially where we ended up. 

Mr. Nedzi. What do you know about the differences between Mr. 
Helms and Mr. Hoover? 

Mr. Huston. Well, I think I knew at the time — as I recall, after I 
left the White House, there was an article in the New York Times in 
October of 1971 in the Sunday edition about a dispute between Mr. 
Hoover and the CIA after he had cut off liaison. But I have been 
told that the reason that Mr. Hoover had cut off liaison was that the 
FBI agent in Denver had passed some information along to a CIA 
person in Denver and that Mr. Hoover had found out about it, and 
asked the identity of that FBI agent, and Mr. Helms refused to give 
it to him. This had occurred, as I recall, in May, and I was more than 
frankly a little upset at the meeting with the President when the 
President explicitly asked each of the Directors, or asked Mr. Helms 
and Mr. Hoover whether there was good, close coordination within the 
intelligence community. They said there was. I sat there and knew, of 
course, prior to that meeting that Mr. Hoover had cut off liaison with 
the FBI — personal liaison. At least they could send things through the 
mail. 

Mr. Nedzi. Didn’t the President indicate knowledge of this? 

Mr. Huston. I think I told the President in a talking paper in ad- 
vance that this liaison had been terminated, but in the course of the 
meeting they reassured the President there was effective, close 
coordination. 

So in the course of the June meeting — I remember one day when the 
working group was meeting at CIA, I went out and — the only time I 
think I ever met Mr. Helms in his office at CIA — I made an appoint- 
ment to go in to see him before the working group started. I said to 
Mr. Helms, “I think this is a serious problem, that we are insisting in 
this report talking about ways in which we can improve ways of the 
community to collect and analyze intelligence information, and that 
there is no effective coordination between your Agency and the FBI.” 
And I said, “I wondered, frankly, would you be willing to go down 
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and see Mr. Hoover and apologize or something, or do whatever has 
to be done to try to get this thing back on target.” And he paused a 
minute and told me, “Well, I don’t think it is really that important. 
We are getting along all right.” I understood — it may have been pre- 
sumptuous of me to ask to do that — but I was just genuinely con- 
cerned about it, and I thought maybe if Dick said something to Mr. 
Hoover about it, they could get that thing turned on again. But he 
didn’t express any interest to do that, and I understood it. and I didn’t 
push him on it. I said, “I understand,” and that was the end of it. 

But then in July, Mr. Hoover turned off everybody except the 
White House. 

Mr. Nhozi. Apparently he turned off the White House to some 
degree. 

Mr. Huston. Well, at least we had a person from the FBI showed 
up with a courier case every day, that was more than the military or 
Secret Service or anyone else had. 

Mr. Nedzi. You also said in your memorandum to Mr. Haldeman 
that the intelligence community welcomes direction and leadership 
from the White House. 

What led you to that conclusion ? 

Mr. Huston. Well, I think there was a feeling, it was my conclusion 
there was a feeling that there was a certain jealously between a num- 
ber of these agencies. For example, when I was at DIA, the spirit of 
cooperation for example with CIA, there was a certain — I don’t want 
to say “resentment” — but there was something that bordered if not 
on jealousy, a certain reluctance to fully work in harness the way I 
would think would be appropriate. That was certainly true at the FBI. 
The first meeting we had at Mr. Hoover’s office, Mr.* Helms walked in 
and said “Good morning, Mr. Hoover,” and Mr. Hoover said “Good 
morning, Mr. Helms.” That was the first I had run into both of them 
together. It struck me unusual for two principal people like that who 
obviously knew each other for years, would be Air. Helms and Mr. 
Hoover. Maybe I attached more importance to that than I should. At 
the lower level it was clear to me these people felt NS A people thought 
this was an opportunity honestly to get their problems solved or 
worked on. I can’t say in all fairness to CIA that they shared that 
view. I think CIA would have been perfectly happy to have stayed 
out there and done whatever they were doing without much regard 
to whether they had any leadership from the White House or not. 

Mr. Brat. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Brat. It might be a good time to ask this question. 

Did you see any encroachment of the CIA on domestic matters that 
should nave been handled by the FBI 1 

Mr. Huston. No, sir. I mean there seems to be some dispute, or 
maybe there is no dispute, but some misunderstanding on some people’s 
part as to the requirement of the National Security Act that the CIA 
should have “no internal security function.” 

But the CIA certainly never raised that question. It was my under- 
standing that in the context of that restriction, we are talking about 
the subpena power, essentially it was saying CIA should not engage 
in any activity within the continental United States. We never asked 
the dlA to do that and to the best of my knowledge they never did. 
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Mr. Brat. My next question may seem a little odd because this com- 
mittee, whether you are aware of it or not, was going into this matter 
of protecting of national intelligence well even before the Water- 
gate started, and the Pentagon Papers. 

One matter that has concerned me is the fact that the CIA has no 
domestic responsibilities, and I agree with that. 

But we have informally discussed the matter that at times the 
matter will come up where it is necessary for them — maybe someone 
of their agents given activities in this country. 

I can see where it would be almost a necessity to do that. But yet if 
you let down the bars from their original job, you don’t know, you 
may open Pandora’s box, you don’t know how far it will go. 

We toyed with the idea of perhaps legislation that the CIA would 
have the authority to ask for, there would be no question about it, 
certain information for the FBI to obtain for them. Maybe it would 
come from a higher authority some way. Have you ever thought of 
that ? 

Mr. Huston. Well, sir, I think that that is true. I personally would 
be opposed to CIA having any authority to operate within the United 
States in terms of positive operations. And I think that anything that 
the CIA needs, the FBI could provide. If you have a climate in which 
the FBI is willing to work with the CIA, and frankly it was obvious 
in 1970 we did not have that climate, so you have to institutionalize 
that. 

One of the things I was most concerned about was the result of the 
publicity attendant to this report. It is my fear that Congress is going 
to react in such a way as to prohibit the Central Intelligence Agency 
from collecting intelligence abroad relating to U.S. nationals who 
pose a legitimate security problem in this country because, if you do 
that, it simply means that we are going to be blind in a period in 
which so much activity is going on abroad. And I know CIA was 
very much upset when they opened those FBI liaison offices abroad. 
I think if you put those restrictions on the CIA all you are going to 
do is make this problem even worse. There will be someone over each 
other abroad. 

Mr. Bray. Considering that, I thought it might be a good idea 
when, if the FBI wanted information from abroad, they would ask 
for it through channels, and ask for it in writing so there couldn’t be 
any question about it. The same applied to internal matters from the 
CIA, matters the CIA desired to obtain. 

You have had quite an experience in intelligence work. You have 
been in intelligence locally, and you have been with the CIA; I be- 
lieve that is correct, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. Well, I think, Congressman, the question you raise 
really goes back to the question the chairman raised as to why I 
thought we needed another so-called Domestic Intelligence Operations 
Board. And the answer to that is, although you can provide written 
information, that in the final analysis it has always been my view one 
of the greatest dangers is having the perspective of different people. 
A lot of people complain about the cost of duplicating intelligence 
collection. But to me there is a certain safety in that. And also there 
is a certain safety in having the people from a different perspective 
work on analyses. I think it is appropriate for CIA, for example, to 
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ask the FBI in writing “Here is what I want.” But I think Mr. 
Hoover’s idea that you shouldn’t be able to get together and talk about 
it isn’t safe. 

Mr. Beat. I would certainly agree with that. But merely to break 
down in a certain field, then it would be personal liaison. 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Mr. Brat. You would know what the other agency desired? 

Mr. Huston. I think it would be appropriate in terms of oversight, 
when those kind of contacts are made to require the agency to report 
it to Congress, if appropriate. 

In other words, I never had any concern, and I don’t believe any 
member of the intelligence community ever had any concern, that Con- 
gress would in any way limit what they were trying to do. In other 
words, we were not trying to operate in secret a way for fear someone 
was going to put the clamps on this thing. 

There is a legitimate concern here, and we had it in 1971. I don’t 
really know how you come to grips with it. You make a good sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. Brat. The history of intelligence gathering shows it has been 
the rule, not the exception, that the foreign intelligence gets involved 
in locals. Russia has had her problems, ^historical problems in that 
field, as I expect you are aware. 

This committee is looking into the Watergate matter, which is 
really of no concern of ours except as it applies to national intelligence. 
I just wanted to get your opinion. You see no reason why there 
couldn’t be an exchange. Each of them working with the other but 
yet the information had to be asked for by one of them, the FBI 
for information abroad, and for the CIA it would be the FBI for 
information in this country. 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir. But I think sometimes you don’t want to 
preclude the opportunity for one agency to voluntarily make infor- 
mation available. 

Mr. Brat. Oh, no. 

Mr. Huston. If the CIA happens to come on a plot being hatched 
in Europe to blow up the Statute of Liberty they should be able to 
make that information available to the FBI. 

Mr. Brat. They should be able to do that. But you should not run 
into the other’s field. The FBI runs into many matters having to do 
with foreign intelligence ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brat. Thank you. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Huston, following the recall of the memorandum 
ordering into effect the recommendations in the report by the Presi- 
dent, what happened ? 

Mr. Huston. Well, I was told that there was going to be a subse- 
quent meeting with Haldeman and Mitchell and Mr. Hoover to essen- 
tially go over and deal personally with Mr. Hoover’s articulated ob- 
jections. In anticipation of that, I wrote the memorandum, which I 
presume the committee has, in early August which was essentially 
what I regarded as a rebuttal memorandum to the objections that Mr. 
Hoover was likely to raise. 

I never heard if there was any such meeting or not. I wrote that 
memorandum. I think I wrote another memorandum again urging if 
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there was going to be a meeting — I think Mr. Hoover left to go to 
Florida or something around this time — so that for a period of I 
would say probably running through most of August I was really 
uncertain as to what the status of it was, but I was, frankly, no less 
convinced then than I had been on July 23 that the President made 
the right decision. But it was some time I think in August that 
Mr. Haldeman — maybe it was in September — I don’t remember ex- 
actly — but I heard nothing from anybody, frankly. I was writing 
memorandums and nobody was responding. 

Mr. Hebeot. You were writing letters to yourself ? 

Mr. Huston. That is right. I wish I hadn’t written so many of them. 

So I t hink it must have been in late August or early September, 
finally Mr. Haldeman called me over and he told me essentially that 
John Dean was going to have responsibility as counsel to the President 
for all matters relating to internal security, domestic intelligence. I 
don’t recall, I hate to paraphrase a conversation like this, I can only 
really give you impressions rather than quotes. 

Mr. Nedzi. We understand. 

Mr. Huston. In essence what I thought he was saying to me was, 
Tom, you really alienated Mr. Hoover. You might as well face up to 
the fact there is no way in the world you are going to be able to deal 
with this guy. John was with the Justice Department, and he is going 
to work on it. I would like you to switch from the procedure writing 
staff to John’s staff. We will give you a new title — no more money, but 
a new title, and you will work for John. He was very nice about it, 
and I thought, frankly, exceptionally nice for him in terms of trying 
to sooth over my feelings on the matter. 

So then shortly thereafter John called me down — John Dean called 
me down and said Haldeman had called him and told him what he said 
to me and John said he would be glad to have me on his staff, that he 
understood that I might resent the fact that he was coming in and 
taking over this project and other areas that I had operational re- 
sponsibility for, but that he hoped that we could work together. I told 
him that I had been around long enough to know that you had to be 
a team plaver, and if that is what the President and Haldeman wanted, 
that was fine with me, and I would work for him and do whatever 
he told me to do. 

So, really, we discussed at some length at that time the report, and 
he didn’t really express much comment one way or the other about 
what he was going to do about it In fact, it wasn’t until I saw him 
testify the other day I heard about or saw this September memo- 
randum which he sent to the Attorney General whicn recommended 
some other DEC or Intelligence Evaluation Committee. 

After that meeting with Haldeman, that was the end of it. I kept 
writing memorandums. I remember when the Arabs brought down 
that— hijacked that plane over in, I think it was, Jordan or Egypt 
somewhere and brought it down, and planted dynamite on it, there 
was a lot of concern thereafter about hijacking, and Peter Flannigan 
had a meeting at the White House of all the groups concerned in that 
area, including the FBI, and one of the things they requested was the 
FBI to give them a report on how they could get intelligence help 
here. I remember writing a memorandum saving: “I don’t know what 
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he knows about it, but we went all through this once, and you might 
as well realize paper decisions don’t translate through.” 

So I must confess I was still putting in my two bits worth, but for all 
intents and matters I knew and Haldeman accepted the fact I was no 
longer really involved in this area. I continued to see the FBI people. 
They would bring the reports into me and I would pass them along. 

Air. Nedzi. What was your judgment of the quality of the intel- 
ligence at that point? 

Mr. Hitston. Well, we still weren’t getting what I still thought 
we needed. 

I wanted, for example, Mr. Chairman, I wanted to see a report that 
gave us an analysis of looking ahead for example in the military. 
What are the prospects that disorder is going to result in military 
problems; we were pushing a Volunteer Army. We made a commit- 
ment for a Volunteer Army. How in the world could you have a 
Volunteer Army if you had so much disorder and resentment and 
you couldn’t recruit and couldn’t maintain. What I was saying was 
this: I would like to see things translated into more of an analysis 
thing that would be useful in a policy plan. We weren’t getting a lot 
of that. The reports we got in, there were a lot of things I didn’t think 
we really needed to know about, and I filed them away. But generally 
speaking, I don’t want to sound like I thought the FBI wasn’t doing 
as good a job as they could, I don’t think the people who were respon- 
sible thought they were doing quite as good a job as they could do. 
They didn’t have the personnel, the intelligence always got the raw 
end of the stick on appropriations in personnel. That was true in 
the Bureau as well as anywhere else. I don’t think I was unjust. In 
some areas they were good. There was some concern how effective they 
were being in terms of espionage. I think Mr. Sullivan and others 
over there felt they weren’t doing the job as good as they should, as 
they couldn’t get the people they needed. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you surprised by the subsidence of the violence ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir, I was. I have been giving a lot of thought to 
why it happened. And I frankly have not identified all the factors. 
I begin to see certain things that I think give us some indication of 
why it happened. There are still gaps in my recollection. I am 2 years 
away from the access to the information the Government has. Based 
on my own analysis I have some good ideas why it happened. Yes, I 
am certainly surprised — I am pleased. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you still see a need for an interagency domestic 
intelligence committee? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir, for this reason: Now that it has subsided 
people are going to approach this problem with a greater degree of 
detachment than I was able to do when I would get a report of two or 
three more bombings and police officers being killed. Those are not the 
climates in which these kind of decisions should be made. Actually 
in the time when actually you think the need is less is the time when 
you should look at that. I believe today we have a problem in this 
country we ought to face up to. There are people who are interested 
in destroying our system and killing innocent people. That there are 
foreign governments that engage in espionage in this country. I think 
we are kidding ourselves to think that is not true. 
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Mr. Nkdzl I don’t think there is any question about that, but the 
question is whether it takes an interagency domestic intelligence com- 
mittee to cope with it. Why can’t the FBI handle this, assuming you 
have an FBI Director who has more understanding! 

Mr. Huston. I think they can, but again going back to this October 
1971 article in the New York Times, because I was not in Washington 
I had nothing to do with it, this to me was a very revealing article 
because it was obviously being background leaking from the various 
intelligence agencies which was highly critical of FBI and Mr. Hoover. 
In fact the allegation being made was the FBI wasn’t doing anything 
approaching the job necessary to deal with the problem. It was being 
apparently, at least from the story it appeared to me, being leaked 
not within the FBI but from without. I know, for example, if only 
the FBI is going to do this area, then you might as well figure you are 
going to have to expand those FBI so-called liaison offices abroad and 
make it operational. Then you will have FBI people knocking over 
CIA people military intelligence people all snooping around try- 
ing to get the same information. 

Mr. Nram. Why can’t that be handled in USIB, speaking about the 
coordination? 

Mr. Hubton. If it could be done legally within USIB, and with the 
acquiescence of the FBI, in other words, we have one advantage now 
we didn’t have then. I think you can start with a fresh slate with 
regard to operation. 

Mr. Nedzi. That is my point. 

Mr. Huston. If I were doing it today I would do it with a subcom- 
mittee USIB. I don’t know Mr. Kelly, but I don’t suspect he would 
obiect to that. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Brat. You say a subcommittee. Is it not an operating commit- 
tee, what you would call a liaison committee to keep liaison on this 
specific substance? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. sir, but I think sometimes it has been my experi- 
ence, limited as it is, sometimes when you get a report, for example 
from CTA, of a situation that has occurred abroad, you get a written 
report, it is very difficult for a guy who writes that report to really de- 
note all the connotations of what he sees in that related to other infor- 
mation he has had and analyzed. So you give it to the FBI and they 
incorporate it. I think at some point it is useful, once it is incorporated, 
to go back and let the people who collected it look at jt and say “Wait 
a minute, that is not quite what we meant.” Maybe this isn’t necessaiy, 
and certainly not as necessary as the collection is, but analysis to me 
is what intelligence is all about. It doesn’t do any good just to have it, 
you have to be able to analyze it and make good sense out of it. 

Mr. Brat. I can see a great deal of utility in liaison between the 
various agencies that deal with a certain type of violence. I can see 
good reason for that. Sometimes I wonder why the military intelli- 
gence didn’t get a little closer together. 

Mr. Nedzt. Mr. Huston, did you ever express concern that the CIA 
refused to cooperate with you on this project ? 

Mr. Huston. Well. I must say that I came — my only dealing with 
the CTA, as I recall, at the White House prior to this was a brief visit 
with General Cushman asking him to get information for the June 
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1969 report, and I may have talked to people at that time and asked 
them to give me information. But around when I was at DIA, frankly 
the CIA wasn’t the most popular group of people in town. 

Mr. Nedzi. We are aware of that. 

Mr. Huston. The people over on the national security side, there 
were disagreements with Mr. Helms and some of the operations of 
CIA, which I only picked up, you know, at lunch and that sort of 
thing. So I must confess I came into this thing in June of 1970 with 
a certain predisposition to assume that CIA wasn’t going to cooperate, 
and if they did cooperate, they wouldn’t be very helpful at all. 

Frankly, as I think my subsequent memorandum made clear, I 
found Mr. Helms to be cooperative. I found him to be an exceptionally 
bright guy, and a man of integrity, and the people that worked for 
him. I tnink you know my memoranda reflect that view that I thought 
very highly of him and of what the Agency had done. I felt they 1 
could do more in the area, and I recommended that they do more. 

Mr. Nedzi. In which area are you speaking of now ? 

Mr. Huston. In terms of this coverage abroad. I felt we didn’t have 
as good a coverage, for example Mr. Kissinger would meet in Paris 
with Madam Binh, who is the head, as you know, Foreign Minister of 
the NLF. My feeling is, or was, when a person who was the leader 
of the anti-war movement and was involved, and the guy in Chicago 
met with someone of that high rank it was of legitimate interest to 
the Government to try to ascertain what in the world was going on. I 
felt that was the responsibility of the CIA, as an example. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was it your feeling there was a decline in CIA of this 
kind of coverage ? 

Mr. Huston. Well, it was only secondhand information. To that 
extent I was aware of the problems that had arisen I think in 1965 
or so when exposure of the funding of the National Students Associa- 
tion occurred. As I recall, there was at that time a Katzenbach directive 
or something out of the State Department that in essence placed some 
restrictions on CIA coverage*. 

As I recall, the CIA position was there were no restrictions. I think 
in my memorandum I said to the President, or sent to the President, 
the CIA says there isn’t any restrictions to be lifted, by my answer 
was, whether or not that was so, we ought to emphasize the point and 
get a little more aggressive. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the reaction of the CIA ? 

Mr. Huston. I never heard of a reaction. Bv the time it would have 
been likely for them to react, this thing had been turned around, the 
memorandum came back. I assumed they concluded after the 
memorandum was recalled and they never heard anything more from 
us, that they could assume any directive to them was no longer opera- 
tive. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there ever any suggestion that the CIA become in- 
volved in any domestic operations? 

Mr. Huston. No, sir, I never heard any suggestion. Just like the 
military, we felt that the military had no business in this area. Presi- 
dent Johnson had done that in an emergency situation. The FBI 
had opposed it. Frankly, the FBI didn’t want the CIA or the military 
in this area under the previous agreement that they had had, par- 
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ticularly with the military — I forget what they call it — the triparty 
agreement, or somewhat or other. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any concern about the adequacy of domestic 
electronics surveillance of diplomatic posts? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. It is my recollection — again I don’t recall any big 
thing about it, but I think I reported that as having been a concern. I 
am sure that at the time I wouldn’t have said that if it weren’t true. 
I just don’t recall any specific thing. The biggest concern that I recall, 
obviously, that would stand out in anybody’s mind, was the NS A con- 
cern about getting cryptographic material. 

Mr. Nedzi. Of course that wouldn’t pertain to electronics surveil- 
lance ? 

Mr. Huston. No, sir. Well, by “electronics surveillance,” to a cer- 
tain extent NS A — well, I guess — I do know NS A had — the FBI had 
in the past placed taps on cable machines, or something. Again I don’t 
know anything about the operational end of this. But I do know at the 
request of the National Security Agency the FBI had, for example, 
under President Johnson, placed taps on the [deleted] not just on 
telephones but on some sort of cable-sending device or something. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you recall any concern being expressed by either 
CIA or NS A in this regard? I am talking about electronics surveil- 
lance? 

Mr. Huston. I just don’t recall anything. I just don’t have a feel 
one way or the other for that, Mr. Chairman, I just don’t 

Mr. Nedzi. None of the agencies ever submitted any estimates on 
what manpower was necessary, what kind of budget increases were in 
order, in order to carry out the directive ? 

Mr. Huston. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have a question? 

Mr. Slatinshek. Yes. I would like to pursue for just a moment the 
discussion you had with Mr. Haldeman which resulted in the termina- 
tion or withdrawal of this order or this document to the agencies. 

I gather from your testimony in response to Mr. Nedzi’s questions 
that Mr. Haldeman was acutely aware of the President’s decision to 
withdraw the documents, and that this was predicated upon Mr. 
Hoover’s objections. 

Can you elaborate somewhat on Mr. Haldeman’s reaction to all this ? 
You had put in the better part of a year on this project one way or 
another, and suddenly it was being terminated. 

I am sure you were upset, as evidenced by the memorandum you sub- 
sequently wrote. 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Could you tell us a little more about your discussion 
with Mr. Haldeman? 

Mr. Huston. I, frankly, don’t recall anything more than that. Mr. 
Haldeman was not a very accessible person. To talk with him on the 
phone was probably as rare a treat as m the previous administration it 
was for a staff member to talk to the President on the phone. 

I don’t remember the details exactly. But I do know I sent the 
report to Mr. Haldeman with the recommendations. He sent me a 
memorandum saying it had been approved. I then sent the decision 
memorandum and that came back approved, or he called me and told 
me it was approved, or someone called me that it was approved, as I 
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know I wouldn’t have sent it out otherwise. I can’t testify as to how 
much knowledge he had. It may be Higby Who had called me. 
Frankly, I don’t know how many people you have from the White 
House up here. If you talk to very many of them, Mr. Higby spoke 
for Mr. Haldeman as Mr. Haldeman spoke for the President. Some- 
times you didn’t keep track of who you talked to. I may be in error 
on that, but I think Bob called me and told me to get the things 
back. I know he was aware, I don’t think I had to tell him what I 
knew about Hoover being upset. It could be 3 years ago, and I have 
no written record. I could be wrong. I am willing to admit that. But 
in reconstructing in my own mind, it has always been my belief that 
Bob was aware of the fact that Hoover had gone to the Attorney 
General, and I didn’t have to tell him that. The fact, I think it was 
unlikely, I don’t remember sending him any memorandum telling him 
about my call from Sullivan, because I think the last thing I would 
have wanted to do was to alert him there was a problem in that respect, 
because I knew the decisions come and go in that White House like 
rain. 

But as I recall the thing, he was the one that contacted me and 
told me to get these things hack, and indicated to me he was going to 
meet with Mr. Hoover and the Attorney General. I know I wouldn’t 
have written that memorandum in which I said. “In anticipation of 
your meeting with Mr. Hoover and the Attorney General,” if he hadn’t 
or someone hadn’t told me they were going to do it. 

Mr. Slatinshek. That is all. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Huston, in the composition of this ad hoc committee, 
why was not the State Department or the Atomic Energy Commission 
included! 

Mr. Huston. I don’t see where really the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has any information to be useful in terms of domestic intelligence 
or internal security. 

As far as the State Department, they have, as you know, a rela- 
tively small operation over there that is really concerned more with 
what is going on in Germany, as it affects the Germans, than it is with 
what American nationals who are in Germany may be doing in antici- 
pation of something that comes back here. 

But I think I aid provide that if we got into areas that clearly 
affected another Department that wasn’t a permanent member, they 
would be invited to participate on that particular problem, including 
the State Department, the Treasury Department. 

Mr. Nedzi. Except we have diplomatic posts all over the world. 
Wouldn’t it have been logical to include the State Department if we 
are trying to coordinate all of the intelligence available to us? 

Mr. Huston. Well, I may be wrong about that, Mr. Chairman, but 
that wouldn’t have been my view. 

My feeling is that most of the intelligence gathering abroad in areas 
of interest to us would be information done by the CIA or information 
that came to the CIA, and that they were the logical people to be 
responsible for all matters that occurred outside of the United States. 
That is my view. I don’t claim it is necessarily the only view or the 
right view. It is my view. 

Mr. Nedzi. Does Dr. Kissinger have any role in this meeting? 

Mr. Huston. No. sir. 
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Mr. Nedzi. In your report, you recommended the establishment of 
a permanent committee! 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did all of the agencies agree with this recommendation I 

Mr. Huston. No. I think one of the operations was a temporary, or 
ad hoc. committee — I remember CIA wanted to see how it worked. 
They tnought we ought to see how we got along and what we did, and 
how it worked. Mr. Hoover didn’t want it at all. That was two alterna- 
tives. 

As I recall, Mr. Sullivan and his people, the military services, the 
representatives of Army, Air Force, General Bennett, and Admiral 
Gayler’s people, all these people felt what had been going on in that 
month demonstrated a potential of working together ana doing this, 
and especially we ought to proceed immediately to build on the basis 
later on in June in that area. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any evidence that there was a significant con- 
nection between the violence that was occurring in this country and 
foreign governments! 

Mr. Huston. Well, that gets into a difficult area. I never felt, first 
of all, that we had what the President would have called hard evidence. 

You had peripheral evidence. For example, we had some evidence 
of funding, of money coming in through the Cuban mission to the 
United Nations that was going to groups that were involved. We had 
evidence, for example, of the Dohm diary that showed evidence that 
while they were in Cuba were receiving guerrilla training in meeting 
with the Yietcong. 

Mr. Nedzi. How extensive was the financing! 

Mr. Huston. I don’t recall. I think it was ultimately my conclusion, 
as I note from the text — I don’t have all this information I had then, 
but I had a speech that I gave just before I left the White House when 
I felt it was safe, I was leaving anyway, that I talked about that ques- 
tion. I remember, and in that speech I said I felt the amount of finan- 
cial support of the antiwar movement and the groups that we knew 
about really wasn’t very significant. At least it wasn’t significant — we 
didn’t have proof to show it was very significant. The main financial 
support came, for example, in free tickets and transportation, and that 
sort of thing, to let all these people go to the conference. As far as the 
Paris groups, we didn’t know enough about their financing to know 
where in the heck it was coming from. I think I didn’t change my 
mind very much from June of 1969 on that question. I just never really 
thought that the funding thing was that big a problem. 

Mr. Nedzi. In September, or so, you started to work for Dean! 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did Dean have anything to do with your work prior to 
that point in time? 

Mr. Huston. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have any input with respect to setting up the 
Intelligence Evaluation Committee? 

Mr. Huston. I can’t remember whether John discussed it with me 
or not. I don’t think so. But I am not sure. He mav have. But I re- 
member — the only thing I remember about it was, I remember when 
Judge Sharp was in town, he showed up in my office one day, or some- 
one called and said he wanted to see me. As I recall, I may be wrong, 
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but it seems to me Bill Sullivan sent him down to me. I don’t think 
Dean did, but maybe he did. Judge Sharp called me and told me he 
was in town and wanted to set up such a group of this sort, and Mr. 
Ehrlichman wanted him to be in charge of it or chairman of it. 

I knew before Sharp came in what nis background was a little bit. 
He was a judge that had been on the bench and had been defeated or 
something like that, was waiting to get back on the bench at some time 
in the relatively near future. I met with Judge Sharp. It was obvious 
to me he didn’t know anything about intelligence. It was no fault of 
the man. He had no experience whatsoever. His principal qualifica- 
tions seems to have been he was a friend of Mr. Ehrlichman, and he 
made it clear to me he intended to go back on the bench. 

I told him in the most candid terms possible I thought the biggest 
mistake he could make would be to get into this position, because it 
was necessarily going to have to be secret. He couldn’t discuss what 
he was doing. It would be hard to explain, if a guy is a judge, and you 
are out of town for 3 or 4 months, in Washington, people would say, 
“What are you doing?” “I am sorry, I can’t talk about it,” it just won’t 
work. 

He then turned that job down. Now, it was about this time, and I am 
very unclear about the sequence here, I don’t remember whether it 
was late summer or fall, but at some point, whenever it was, Mr. Mar- 
dian went to the Internal Security Division — it seems to me that it 
was maybe in the fall or maybe November or sometime in 1970. Bob 
called me over there and asked me if I would come to the Justice De- 
partment as his principal deputy, and he told me because of my ex- 
perience in this area and everything, he would like for me to work with 
him. We talked an hour or 2 nours generally about his views and what 
he intended to do, and I expressed some disagreement with his 
views 

Mr. Nedzi. Which areas? 

Mr. Huston. Well, I guess there was a difference — even though my 
experience had not been that great, but mine was that essentially of 
an intelligence person. My concern in this whole thing, I wanted to 
save people’s lives. I didn’t care too much whether you convicted some 
guy and sent him to jail for a year. I wanted to stop things before 
they happened. 

Bob, alter all he was in the Justice Department, he had the prose- 
cutor’s mentality. You have to prosecute people and get convictions. 
Of course, in that case you fall back on the conspiracy statute. I have 
never been very hot on that statute, plus operationally as events have 
shown, it is very difficult to ever get any convictions. 

My concern was, and one of the reasons why I never felt like bring- 
ing the Justice Department into this thing to start with, my concern is 
once you get this kind of intelligence operational thing linked to the 
prosecutors, then the idea is to use these techniques to get the infor- 
mation to use as evidence to secure prosecutions, and it was always my 
view from an intelligence point, once you did these things, you for- 
feited the right to prosecute. You had to make that calculated decision. 

In any event, I had certain fundamental differences with Bob, in 
our discussion, out I thought maybe — I knew he and Dean were close. 
I thought maybe this was the message, the time had come for me to 
go on. 
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So I went back and talked to Dean and I said, “You know I have 
had this meeting with Bob Mardian and he wants me to come over 
there and be his principal deputy and more money and all that, but 
quite frankly I don’t want to go. I don’t think we would work together 
very well.” But I said I wanted to know if there was “something you 
wanted me to do.” 

He said, “No, you could stay or you could go. whatever you want.” 

I said, “Well, I will call Bob and tell him no.” So after that, then I 
could hear through my friends at the FBI. and I heard — I remember 
being told that this first meeting of the group held in Dean’s office, 
and I remember, I think Sullivan or people would tell me Mr. Hoover 
really wasn’t cooperating. He refused to assign people to their staff. 
They had space in the Justice Department, even Justice Department 
personnel. It was obvious to me it was much different than what we 
had talked about in our area, where the FBI would have been head 
of it, it would have been established by the FBI. 

Beyond that I just never really knew much about it. As far as I 
knew, it wasn’t doing anything, or any very substantial thing. 

Mr. Nedzi. Wasn’t this designed to serve the same purpose ? 

Mr. Huston. You are asking me something. Mr. Chairman, I don't 
really know. If anyone had asked me. I would have said it wasn’t de- 
signed to do the same thing. It was also obvious to me they knew my 
views and decided they didn’t want to ask me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have any impression as to what this committee 
was supposed to do? 

Mr. Huston. I think it was supposed to do essentially what the 
committee that I had recommended was supposed to do, but certainly 
when I heard about it. I didn’t think there was the remotest chance 
in the world it would do so, simply because it didn’t seem to me those 
people over there could expect to do anything where you didn’t have 
the cooperation of the agency that was principally responsible. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did anyone ever give you any idea as to why you weren’t 
involved in deciding about that committee ? 

Mr. Huston. I had the clear impression — I knew Mr. Hoover didn’t 
think very highly about menfter all of this. He blamed me personally 
for the fact the President had overruled his objections. I thought he 
thought the. President had been duped or deceived or something, and 
I was the culprit. I considered that, I considered myself expendable. 

T had other work I had to do, so I quit doing them. After a while, 

T decided it was time to leave, so after the first of the year I started 
looking for a job. 

On Anril 2. 1 sent my resignation in and left in June. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did Mr. Dean ever ask you to participate in the setting 
up of this intelligence operation? 

Mr. Huston. No. I understand from his testimony, he says Jack 
Caulfield was his personal man. I am sure it wasn’t me. 

Mr. Nedzt. What, kind of work was he giving you at this time? 

Mr. Huston. I remember T checked a couple of cases involving ex- 
ecutive privilege. and cases involving conflict of interest, reviewing 
Executive orders. The} - were just routine 

Mr. Nedzi. What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Huston. Every candidate for Presidential appointment would 
be cleared through the counsel’s office for potential conflict of interest. 
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They would submit information and report stuff, and we would re- 
view — for example, they would have to give a list of all their stock 
holdings and that sort of stuff. 

We would review the thing and find out whether there was a poten- 
tial conflict, if somebody sent the name up to the Hill, it didn’t surface. 
We didn’t do that with a nominee for the Supreme Court. For other 
Presidential employment, we did review them in advance. 

Then I had a continuing assignment from the President, as I say, 
in the foreign policy area, and I continued working on that, which 
took a certain amount of time. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did you do there? 

Mr. Huston. I was preparing a report for the President on the 
history of the negotiations leading up to the bombing halt in 1968. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have occasion to work with Mr. Hunt? 

Mr. Huston. No, I never met Mr. Hunt. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who did you work with ? 

Mr. Huston. General Haig and Dr. Kissinger. I worked through 
■General Haig and his people in terms of providing me the informa- 
tion I needed. But primarily it was essentially a writing job. 

In other words, I would get all the diplomatic cables and all the 
material that was available to the Government, and go through and put 
it in narrative form. When I got done with it, it was 400 or 500 pages, 
which no one will probably ever read, but it was essentially a history 
of the negotiations leading up to the bombing halt in 1968. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you work with anybody from the State Department ? 

Mr. Huston. No, I never made any direct requests. I would always 
go through General Haig to ask him to request the information. 

Mr. Nedzi. He had these cables and the information in his file? 

Mr. Huston. Well, I assume he got it from the State Department. 
If I needed something, I would see a reference to a cable or some- 
thing, I would ask General Haig to get — or Dave McManus or some- 
one in the situation room, people assigned to provide me that report, 
and they would get it for me. 

As I say, I viewed the job essentially that as a historian or writer. 
I was just writing this history. 

Mr. Nedzi. What is McManus’ job ? 

Mr. Huston. He was in charge of the situation room. In other 
words, he was like an office manager. People over there handled the 
cable traffic and everything coming out of the White House worked 
for him. 

Mr. Nedzi. When you asked that the memorandums which the 
President rescinded be returned, you asked they be returned to 
McManus? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. I arranged for it to be returned through him. 
He had courier liaison for this classified information between the 
various agencies. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you deal at all with Mr. Ehrlichman ? 

Mr. Huston. No. As I say, I don’t recall whether Mr. Ehrlichman 
was in the April meeting or not. It seems to me he was, I may be wrong 
about that. After that I never dealt with Mr. Ehrlichman. As far as 
I know — of course, Mr. Ehrlichman was at the June 5 meeting, but 
after that, as far as I know, he had no reason to know or have known 
there was a committee or there was a report. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Did you deal with anybody else at the CIA besides Mr. 
Helms and General Cushman? 

Mr. Huston. Well, as I say, there were people from CIA on the 
working group, but I frankly don’t remember what their names 
were. I met with them out there, and then there was another fellow 
that I remember calling a couple of times, but I am terrible at names 
and they didn’t make any distinct impression on me. It was condensed 
in such a relatively short timeframe I just don’t remember. 

I do recall there was a fellow who I assumed was a relatively senior 
man who was essentially their representative on the working group, 
and then there was a younger fellow, the one I remember talking to on 
the phone a couple of times. But I just don’t know their names. I 
didn’t have any dealings with them that I recall after this was all 
over. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Huston, why did you leave Government employment ? 

Mr. Huston. Well, I never planned to stay more than 2 years. I 
graduated from law school, I received an offer from the firm I am now 
with that I accepted. I went in the Army, and then when this oppor- 
tunity came up, I told my firm that I felt I ought to take it and I 
would be there 2 years and then come back. So I planned to leave 
anyway. 

But early — in the administration, probably it is no secret to any 
member of this committee, I am a fairly conservative fellow. I had 
disagreements with the administration on some of the policies that 
we were taking, which were somewhat different than I was led to 
believe during the campaign we were likely to take. 

Also, you can tell from my memorandums, I also kind of figure if 
you are going to bomb in Laos you ought to say you are bombing 
in Laos and not launch a protective action strike. If the South Viet- 
namese are retreating, you ought to say they are retreating, and not 
say they are withdrawing. I had a certain view of the way in which 
we ought to do things. Early on — frankly, at this time we are talking 
about, I felt that this was something that I was doing that I felt 
was important to the country. I didn’t see there was any particular 
political mileage in it for the President. It was something I simply 
felt the country needed. 

When that was over, and it became obvious when we got in the 
1970 campaign, after the 1970 campaign it was obvious to me we were 
going into the 1972 campaign the next day. It didn’t appeal to me. 
So I started looking to see if I could get a job, and they said they 
would take me back. So in April I submitted my resignation and left 
in June. 

The President asked for me, or arranged for me to be there. When 
I left I felt it was my obligation out of a sense of loyalty to keep my 
views to myself as to what I had done or disagreed with, it should 
be kept to myself. So I just practiced law. The only political involve- 
ment I have had since 1971 was to vote. That is it. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was your salary ? 

Mr. Huston. $24,000. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Slatinshek. No. 

Mr. Hogan. I have one or two, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

For the purposes of our record, Mr. Huston, did I understand you 
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to say that I believe it was the June 6 edition of the New York Times 
that published your recommendations on the Interagency Committee’s 
findings? Did you find that to be reasonably accurate? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hogan. Then, also, your memorandum to Mr. Haldeman was 
published in that same — covered those recommendations. Did you find 
that to be reasonably accurate? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir. I think the New York Times accurately 
printed that, except for typographical errors that are obvious. 

Mr. Hogan. In that memorandum I believe you indicated the Presi- 
dent should not put his signature on any of the ultimate selection of 
the options? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. Of course my view was the President should 
have called these people back in his office the same way he had called 
them in to start the thing. He should have called them in to conclude 
it, and that he should have told them orally what his instructions were. 

In fact, before that he should have called Mr. Hoover in alone, in 
a stroking session, which is comparable in the Democrats when Presi- 
dent Johnson was giving you the treatment. This was in a matter of 
fact dealing with people. Around the White House they should estab- 
lish incentive to deal with people as people. Mr. Hoover, I think, 
deserved to have the President go an extra mile because he obviously 
disagreed. 

That didn’t happen. When Haldeman told me we should have a 
decision memorandum, what should go out from the President, Halde- 
man or me, I thought if it went out from me it was likely to cause 
some problems, because of my junior status. I knew that was par- 
ticularly true of Mr. Hoover, because Mr. Hoover didn’t like to address 
communications directly to me, even though the policy was everything 
coming into the White House in this area would come to me, it would 
always be addressed to Mr. Ehrlichman, Mr. Haldeman, or to the 
President. 

I knew he wouldn’t look very favorably to a memorandum from 
me. I felt in intelligence generally you shouldn’t have a lot of paper 
floating around, but if there was one, then it was a question of who 
was going to take the heat. I was perfectly willing to take the heat. 
I was being paid to do a job, no different than when I was in the 
Army. If I was in the Army, they told me I was to lead a combat 
element, you know, into battle, you do it, you take the chance you 
are going to be killed. 

I didn’t feel it was any bit different at the White House when I was 
doing this work that if it was necessary for me to be thrown over- 
board, I had the risk of doing the job. I said, “Fine, I will do the 
job. I am here and they are not.” That is what happened. 

Mr. Hogan. Thank you. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Huston, we want to thank you very much for taking 
the time to come and give us the benefit of your experience in this 
respect. The subcommittee appreciates it very much. 

Mr. Huston. Thank you. 

Mr. Nedzi. The committee will stand recessed until further call of 
the Chair. 

[Whereupon, at 12:45 p.m. the subcommittee recessed, subject to 
call of the Chair.] 




House op Representatives, 

Committee on Armed Services, 

Special Subcommittee on Intelligence, 

Washington, D.C., Friday, July 13, 1973. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 :07 a.m., in 
room 2337, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Lucien N. Nedzi 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Nedzi. This morning we are continuing our inquiry into the 
CIA Watergate matter, ana we have as our witness Mr. Gerald Alch, 
former counsel to Mr. James McCord — is it former or do you still 
represent Mr. McCord ? 

Mr. Alch. Former, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. If you will rise and take the oath. 

[The oath was administered by Mr. Nedzi.] 

Mr. Nedzi. Please be seated. 

Mr. AJch, do you have a statement which you would like to make 
to the committee before we begin with our questions ? 

Mr. Alch. Yes, I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. You may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF GERALD ALCH, FORMER ATTORNEY FOR 

JAMES McCORD 

Mr. Alch. Thank you. May it please this honorable committee, in 
July of 1972, my office received a telephone call from James McCord, 
requesting an appointment. On a Saturday morning during that 
month, I met with him for the first time. He identified himself as one 
of those arrested in the Watergate building on June 17, 1972. He told 
me that he had taken a calculated risk in doing what he did and was 
prepared to face the consequences. Within that framework, however, 
he indicated that he wanted the most effective legal representation 
possible and retained me for this task. 

I explained to Mr. McCord that since he had been physically ap- 

? >rehended in the Watergate complex, he could obviously not deny that 
act and inquired as to his motivation in so acting. He told me that as 
chief of security for the Committee to Re-Elect the President, he had 
received information to the effect that various antiwar demonstrations 
by groups which he described as “radical” were being planned for the 
up-coming Presidential election and that these demonstrations had, in 
the past and would invariably in the future, lead to violence or the 
threat thereof to various prominent Republican officials, including, 
but not limited to members of the Committee to Re-Elect the President 
and including, but not limited to the President of the United States. 
I told him that I would explore whether or not this motivation could, 
in any way, be embraced by a recognized legal defense. 

In the ensuing weeks and months, Mr. McCord continuously insisted 
that his only purpose in participating in the Watergate break-in was 
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to protect his employers [members of the Committee to Re-Elect the 
President] and other Republican officials from threats of violence. 
He would, almost daily, send to me clippings from various newspapers 
published throughout the country, reflecting reports of antiwar group 
activities, which in some instances, involved violence. At one point, 
he sent to me a memorandum entitled, “Violence Planned for the GOP 
Convention : Summaries of News Items.” A copy of this memorandum 
is annexed hereto as exhibit A. 

[The following information was received for the record :] 
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EXHIBIT A 

Violence Planned for the GOP Convention: Summaries 

of News Items 

VIOLENCE PLANNED FOR GOP CONVENTION : 

Rennie Davis , one of the Chicago Seven, the night of McGovern's 
"warnina 

nomination, speaking of things to come N was delivering a high-pitched 

speech to several hundred of the youths who gathered each night during 

the Democratic proceedings. •• (Davis) exhorted the audience to cone back 

'with many thousands more* when the Republicans convene in the sane hal l 

next month and to he ready to risk 'your bodies and even yo ur lives ' 

in the crusade to defeat Richard Milhous Nixon. M 

(N.Y. Post 7-14-72, P 35, James Wechsler 
column from Miami Beach) 


" Yippie leaders Abbie Hoffman and Jerry Fubin are p&annlnc to 
give the Republicans a hot reception at their convention in August. .. .Their 

aim; to turn Miami Beach into a ylpplng, cavorting carnival when the 

sober-sided Republicans come to town in August,” 

(Jack Anderson column, N.Y. Post 7-13-72 p 35) 
Yippie Is a synonym for the Youth International Party. Both Hoffman 
and Rubin, their two leaders mentioned above, have been convicted for 
their party in the mass rioting and destruction at the Chicago 1968 
Convention, ixdtxxihixXMMMXMlXXXXXKXXMXXm, and both are out under 
bond awaiting appeal. 

■"■six WAR FOES INDICTED IN A PLOT TO DISRDPT THE GOP CONVENTION" 

" Six National Leaders of the Vietnam Veterans Against the War w4re 

Indicted today on charges that they had conspired to disrupt the Republican 

Convention next month with firebombs and shootings. . .The Government charges 

the six veterans of conspiring last April 1 to cause death and destruction 

during the Republican convention. The weapons to be used the govt said, 

Included bombs, cross bows, automatic weapons, and wrist rocket slingshots— 

rubber thonged devices that can propel projectiles for up to 100 yards." 


JWM/7/15/72 
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" The charges against the six Vietnam veterans were brought under 
the law used in charging the Chicago Seven after the Democratic Convention 
in 1968. The Chicago trial was the first prosecution under the 1968 Civil 
Rights Act's antiriot provisions, which prohibit crossing of state 
lines to provoke disorders." 

" Scott Camil,.,was chixmrixwxih accused of teaching other m embers of the 
veterans group how to ' use and make incendiary devices', while knowing 
and intending that the devices would cause injuries and de ath ' " . . .The 
government contents that a 'bomb school' was held M ay 27 a t Gainesville(Fla) 
and was attended by William Patterson..., Peter P Mahoney... Robt Wayne 
Beverley ... and others. Camil and Patterson and M ahoney, who is 
currently a member of the VVAW national staff in New York City were among the 
six indicted. 

" It was part of said conspiracy that the defendants and Individual 
coconspirators woufid organize numerous 'fi re teams' to attack with automatic 
weapons, fire and incendiary devices police stations, police cars, and stores in 
Miami Beach Fla onvarious dates between Aug 21 and Auo 24 1972... and 
that the defendants would disrupt communicati ons systems in Miami Beach". 

....the government charged that Camil received a shipment of eight cases 
of writst rocket slingshots on July 1." 


( N.Y. Times July 15 1972) 
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" 150 ANGRY YIPPIES SIT FIRE TO PHOTO OF LBJ IN PROTEST " 

“ Protesting iiwiti elements of a radical Yippies. . .vowed to corre 
back in Aunust lwiix 1 to burn the Fepubl icans 1 "... .almost all said they 
intended to return for what they hope w ill be a much larger demonstration 
v/hen the Republican convention benins here August 21" 
they said)” Remember one thing! We're gonna be back in August to 
burn the Republicans." 

(Washington Evening Star 7-14-72 page A 8 with photo) 


M MILITANCI OF ANTIWAR VETERANS IS RISING" 

With background information about the VVA1J, the article added...." 

Altho there was no personal violence in the demonstration last Qecember 
a national coordinator, A1 Hubbard, said then that the veterans would 
(be) prepared 1 to take more frisks' in the future ." 

(N.Y. Times July 16 1972 p 34.) 

" UNCONVENTIONAL MIAMI BEACH TACTICS 
LEFTISTS MORE MILITANT TOWARD GOP" 

" More Explosive factors" 

....In dddltlon to more protestors and more militant actions, several 
additional factors could combine to produce a highly volatile situation.... 
'This was a dress rehearsal for August, Zippie leada?*Oana Beal said after the 
last of the Democratic convention marches.'We will have a lot more people 
and be a lot more serious in Aueust. We all hate Nixon. We are noinn to try 
to push him into the sea right here." 
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... M We tried to get people down here for the Democrats, said Ron Lichty, 
who work£ with the Undergrou0 Press Syndicate. 'But for every letter we 
got about the Democrats , we got 10 about the Repub 1 leans." 

" The antiwar movement last winter singled out the Republican convention 
as the prime taroet this summer. Plans for August have been laid by the 
Miami Conventions Coalition , which includes the groups that organized 
the 1960 Chlcaoo demonstrations and the May 1970 demonstrations in Washington 
that resulted In more than 10,000 arrests . 

"....Rennie Davis and Dave Dellinger who sat out most of last weeks 

activities (at the Demo convention) plan to play active roles in the 

August protests. Davis and Dellinger were convicted of crossing interstate 

lines to incite rioting after the 1968 Democratic Convention." 

f/ . . . It was decided months ago that the greatest mobiliation would be concentrated 

on the Republican convention" , said Davis, * We expect the demonstrations to be 

large, disciplined and militant*. .’/.The resist-and-run tactics used in the 

May 1970 Washington— blocking roads and buildings nonviolcntly, but the 

possiblity that there will be property destruction surfaces in almost 

every discussion.' " I'm not into thrashing and burning, but a lot of people 

taTFTng 

are IXIINH about it in August", si ad Stcfen Uanstron of Dallas, a number 

of PCPJ". 

( Washington Fvenlno Star, Terry Ryan, Associated Press article, 
July U 1572} ' SYLikHfhiami Beach Fla. 


-THE PR0TESTQRSS T >WA !TIWr30^fU<(0H 
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" THE PROTESTORS: WAITING FOR NIXON" 

....David Dellinger ....was asked about the chances of violence In the 
streets around the hall as the party in power roes through the numbing ritual 6f 
renominating the White House incomubant. Would the republicans net a dose 
of the medicine the Democrats not in Chicago in 1963?.. . . 

" He said that the coalttlon of protest groups arranging the demonstrations 
for August had no such plans. But, very soberly, he added ' if anybody 
thinks he can fight against the Vietnam War and pvoerty igx without risk and 
danger, he doesn’t understand what he is getting into' ." " It was fair 
enough warning, 

" Although D ellinger and Rennie Davis and a pretty newcomer to the national 

protest scene, Shari Whitehead of the Miami Conventions Coalition, disdained 

any plans for physical clashes, the risk would be there ." 

" XdMXKIttXlXlMEXXtt. . . . Among the protestors traveling south next month will be 

a propprtion of people whose idea of dissent is trashing and clashing. 1 ' 
question 

" The q c i Tell inner couldn't answer was just how large a proportion they 

will be." 

" Another question Dellinger and Davis declined to tackle was the ttdal number 
of marchers who will advance on the Convention Hall. * Look*, he said* 

It depends onthe political atmoshere. I’m saying today there will be 
tens of thousands. But that could be halved or doubled dependinn on 
what the Nixon administration does between now and then. If the war 
heads up..*." 


( NT¥T-Stmday-News , Anthony Burton, 7-16-72 p 61.) 
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Mr. Alch. On another occasion, Mr. McCord sent to me an addi- 
tional memorandum reflecting; his alleged motivation for his conduct 
which document included various legal citations of law which he be- 
lieved to be in support of the defense he wished me to present. A copy 
of this memorandum, under cover of a handwritten note from Mr. 
McCord, dated July 23, 1972, is annexed hereto as exhibit B. 

[The following information was received for the record :] 
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Section 


SPECIAL DEFENSES I. 

A. Self defense— non-deadly force IA. 

8. Defense of others IB 

C. Defense of property IC 

BID. Prevention of crime XSXXK ID 


RESPONSIBILITY . II. 

A. Guilt of Other Party.* . . .....IIA 

8. Conduct of Injured Party I IB 
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Purpose: 


Reasons: *0ut of reasons of self-defense Security Coordinator, 

* Used non-deadly force against to obtain evidence of DNC 
and others in conspiracy with violence-oriented groups 

to commit violence and battery against the two organizations 
for whom I was responsible as Security Coordinator to 
protect life and property for, the Republican National Conmlttee 
and the Conmlttee to Re-Elect the President 

* The obtaining of such hard evidence was only possib le by 
hmethods used. 

* to Intervene for the purpose of preventing perpetration of 
crime, and 

* in defense of pereen and property of the Committee to Re-Elect 
the President and the Republican National Committee 


Background: State my mission and responsibilities as Sec Coordinator 

State history of prior political espionage against GOP 

List functions A1 performed in gathering information 

among violence-oriented groups during M ay demonstrations 
in Washington, ^ 

List evidence of funding by Demo leadershipjof violence - 
oriented groops 'actions against Republicans/at Convention 
In August, ) 

List the long record of intentions to commit violence by 
demonstrators at Republitan National Convention and later 
In 1972 against GOP 

State hard data re Intention of demonstrators to forge 
credential! and disrupt with explosives I0fe conmuni cat ions 
during the conventions afxUthxgx at Miami. 

D escribe the bugging of the Committee to Pe-Electthe 
resident's New York Office, known as the November Grpu^, 

\ 909-3rd Avenue, which occurred the day before June 17th, 

(by elements believed associated with the Democrattii Party l 
Get the leadership of the !ndx Democratic National Party 
before the Grand Jury and question them under oath about 
this and other activities in political espionabe against 
the GOP this year. 
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CTA NON DEADLY FORCE 


" One who is himself free from fault Is privileged to use non-deddly force in 
self-defense whever three conditions are satisfied. 

1. The first is that he reasonable believes the other intends 
to commit a battery upon him, or unlawfully to Imprison him, 
and this belief has been induced by the other's conduct. 

2. The second Is that the defensive force used is not unreasonable 
in view of the harm which dt Is Intended to prevent. 

3. The third is that the defender reasonable bcl-ieves he cannot 

avoid the threatended harm without either using defensive force or 
giving up some right or privilege. " 


( p 995 fr erkins on Criminal Law) 


Cases cited: 


Restatement , Second.Torts para 63(1965). See also Cooke v State 18 Ala 
[Restatement. Second. Tortsn ara 63(2) (a) and (b (1965] 
gSlbeTls rfTtqI — 

also: State v Woodard 58 Idaho 385, 74 P 2d 92 (1937) 

State v Evenson 122 Iowa 88, 97 N.W. 979 (1904) 

State v Sherman 16 R.I, 631, 18 A 1040 (1889) 


Also: State v Gough 187 Iowa 363, 174 N.W. 279 (1919) 

People v Katz, 263 App. Div 883, 32 N.Y. S. 2d 157 (1942) 
State v Sherman 16 R I 631, 18 A 1040 (1880) 


JWMc/21 July 72 
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& 6 SPECIAL DEFENSES 


fefense of Others 

w Subject to the familiar limitations as to the degree of force permitted, 
one who is himself free from fault may Intervene and use force to protect 
an Innocent victim of Intended crime. And under the sound view he is 
protected by the usual mlstake-of-fact doctrine and may act upon the situation 
as it reasonable seems to be * 

[ page 1021 Perkins on Criminal Law, citinq 
State vs. Chiirel lo, 69 fl J Super. 479, 174 A. 2d 506 
0961)] 


Model Penal Code 

* The Code places considerable stress upon the privilege of using force 

1 

for the protection of other persons . This is in line with its geBeral 
policy of downgrading the use of force in law enforcement end crime 
prevention and placing the emphasis upon the protection of life and 

9 

personal safety. " 


1. Section 3.05 
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T C SPECIAL DEFENSES 


Defense of Property 

" On the other hand, one In lawful possession of real or personal property 
is privileged to ase wm reasonable non-deadly force if this is necessary 
or is reasonabli believed to be necessary to prevent or terminate an 
Unprivileged intrusion upon his right of possession^ from which it follows 

that one is privileged to use such force under the same limitations to 

2 

prevent the larceny of his chattel . 


8 

1. 1 Hale P.C. 485-6; Hinchcli ffe's Case 1 Lewln 161, 168 Cng. Rep 998 (1823) 
People v Payne 8 Cal 341 (1857) et al ; Restatement , Second , Torts, para 77 
(1965) 

2. "In brief — a man may defend his property by any force made necessary by 

the circumstances, such as assault and battery, short of taking the 
aggressor's life." 1 Bishop, Mew Criminal Lawpara 875(8th ed 1892). And 
see 2 id para 706; McNabb v. United States, 123 F2d 848, 854 (6th Cir.1941)" 


Model Penal Code 


" The C ode provides jor the use of reasonable nondeadly force for the protection 
of one's property. 

3. Section 3.06 also see Model Penal Code 37 (Tent. Draft No. 8, 1958) re 

protection of property in the possession of any other to the same extent as if It 
were in his own possession. 


JWM/21 July 72 



SPECIAL DEFENSES 


Prevention of Crime 


" Important privileges overlap. They are: 

1) to Intervene for the purpose of preventing the perpetration 
of crime and 

2) To defend person and property. 

To the extent of the overlap both privileges are available to the one this 
benefited. ' It is not necessary that he should intervene solely for the 
purpose of protecting the public order or of protecting the private interests 
imperiled. His act, though a single one, may well be done for both 
purposes. If so, either privilege is available to him' J • " 

(page 190 Special Defenses, Perkins on Criminal Law ) 


"...It is Important to bear In mind that ' the 'privilege to use force to 
prevent the commission of crime Is usually coextensive with the privilege to 
make an arrest therefor without 4 warrant'" 

(pagel91 Ibid) 


footnotes 

L. Restatement, Second, Torts, Scope Note to c 5 Topic 2 (1965). 
2. Id. at para 140, comment a. 


JWMc/21 July 72 
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Mr. Alch. In this note, Mr. McCord again emphasized his wish 
that his defense be based upon the protection of others, ultimately em- 
bodied by the proffered defense of duress. 

Subsequently, I advised Mr. McCord that my legal research re- 
vealed that the defense of the protection of others required that the 
perpetrator not know he was breaking the law. I said to Mr. McCord : 

No jury will ever believe that a man with your background with the FBI 
and the CIA would not realize he was breaking the law in breaking into an office 
at night, wearing surgical gloves and armed with eavesdropping equipment. 

He laughed and agreed that such a contention was, in fact, legally 
untenable. I further explained that the reason for his actions as he 
had explained them to me, would be more properly embraced by the 
legal defense of duress, wherein the perpetrator felt compelled to 
break a law in order to prevent a greater evil. Mr. McCord had ex- 
plained to me his belief of a direct relationship between these po- 
tentially violent antiwar groups and the Democratic Party and that 
his participation in the Watergate burglary was accomplished in the 
hope of obtaining advance evidence of planned potentially violent 
demonstrations. 

I advised that the law r of duress allowed for the perpetrator to 
possess criminal intent ; that is, to know that he was breaking the law 
and that therefore, based upon what he had told me with regard to 
his own motivation, this defense was not only compatible therewith, 
but in my opinion, constituted the only defense available. Mr. McCord 
wholeheartedly agreed, and I commenced to prepare the case on this 
basis. 

I take the liberty of calling these circumstances and memorandums 
to the attention of this honorable committee in order to emphasize 
this fact : That from the beginning, my formulation of Mr. McCord's 
defense was based upon what he told me were his reasons for par- 
ticipating in the Watergate break-in. The McCord defense posture, 
neither in mv pretrial preparation, nor at the trial itself, in no way 
involved the CIA. 

With this as a background, I now turn to the events which oc- 
curred in December of 1972. Mr. McCord sets the date as December 
21, 1972, and although my recollection is not precise on this point, I 
have no reason to quarrel with it. On or about that date, I attended 
a meeting of defense counsel in Washington, D.C., the purpose of 
which was to discuss various aspects of trial strategy. I proceeded to 
explain the defense of duress that I was contemplating presenting on 
Mr. McCord's behalf. A discussion ensued wherein some of the other 
defense attorneys reasoned that this “security motivation’* would be 
applicable only to Mr. McCord, in view of his position as Chief of 
Security for the Committee to Re-Elect the President. In the general 
discussion that followed, the question arose as to whether or not the 
CIA could have been involved. It was pointed out by others that all 
of the individuals apprehended in the Watergate complex had some 
prior connection with the CIA. that one of the Cuban-Americans had 
been in possession, at the time of arrest, of what appeared to be CIA- 
forged documents, and that former CIA agents were always subject 
to recall. Before the meeting went on to other topics, it was agreed 
that each lawyer would ask his respective client whether or not he 
had any knowledge of any CIA involvement. When the meeting ter- 
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minated, pursuant to prearrangement, I telephoned Mr. McCord and 
asked him to meet with me and local counsel, Bernard Shankman of 
Washington, D.C., at the Monocle Restaurant for lunch. 

At this time, I had received from the Government pursuant to pre- 
trial discovery procedure, a statement from a District of Columbia 
policeman, named Bittenbender, who alleged to have heard Mr. Mc- 
Cord, at the time of the arrest, refer to the Cuban-Americans as “all 
good former CIA men.” In addition, I had received from Mr. Mc- 
Cord various memorandums pertaining to telephone calls made by 
him to various foreign embassies, relevant to the case, which he be- 
lieved has been the subject of electronic surveillance. One such mem- 
orandum specifically listed the CIA as one of the agencies involved. 
A copy of this memorandum is annexed to my statement as 
exhibit C. 

[The following information was received for the record :] 
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EXHIBIT C 


In Che Otainibuo Crime Control Dill of 196S, and the Organized Crime Control 
Bill of 1970, Congress ronndat ed disclooure , on motion from a defense attorney, 
of ALL IMPERMISSABLY INTERCEPTED CONVERSATIONS - not just those relevant to 
a cose, or intended to be introduced into evidence. The Senate report on 
the Omnibus Crime Control Bill of 1968 sets forth clearly that Congressional 
intent, and the fact that it was incorporated into law as a protection for 
the defendant. 

The imperoissably intercepted conversations of McCord's included: 

1. A long-distance call from Chile to McCord's office phone in the Spring of 1972. 

2. Local calls from McCord 'c office phone in the Spring of 1972 to the 

Chilean Military attache's residence and office phone in the sp Washington area. 

t - - . . . - 

3. Calls by McCord from his residence phone to the following Embassies: 

September 21, 1972 to the Israeli Embassy 8:35 am from 762-8720 
October 10, 1972 to the Chilean Embassy 4:50 pm from 762*8720 

4. Agencies involved: FBI, NSA, and CIA 
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Mr. Alch. Thus, my subsequent asking of Mr. McCord whether or 
not there existed, to his knowledge, any factual foundation for CIA 
involvement was not drawn from whole cloth. 

During lunch, which lasted for approximately 45 minutes, I asked 
Mr. McCord whether, to his knowledge, the CIA was in any way in- 
volved with the Watergate venture. He did not directly respond to 
this specific question, but did become quite upset at what he believed 
to be the antagonism of the White House against the CIA. He cited 
the dismissal of Mr. Helms as CIA Director and the appointment of 
Schlesinger in his place, as an attempted hatchet job by the administra- 
tion against the CIA. 

He did venture his observation that if any CIA officials were sub- 
penaed that they would not and could not comply with said subpena. 
Because of the brevity of the luncheon and because of the obvious 
need for more detailed pretrial preparation meetings, I asked Mr. 
McCord to come to Boston in a few days, which he agreed to do. 

That evening, I telephonically contacted my senior partner, F. Lee 
Bailey, Esq., and advised him of my discussion with Mr, McCord at 
the Monocle Restaurant. Mr. Bailey advised that he did not believe the 
CIA was involved and that in the absence of any solid proof to the 
contrary, I was not, under any circumstances, to utilize this defense 
and should withdraw from the case if Mr. McCord insisted that I do 
so. 

On or about December 26, 1972, Mr. McCord came to Boston and 
initiated our conversation by stating that the CIA was not involved 
and that he would have no part of any attempt to involve that agency. 
Accordingly, Mr. Bailey’s instructions to me were rendered moot. Mr. 
McCord asked that I relay this position to other defense counsel at 
our next meeting, which I agreed to do and in fact did. I did not, after 
advising other defense counsel of Mr. McCord’s denial of CIA in- 
volvement, engage with them in any further conversation of any po- 
tential defense involving the CIA. It was I, as a result of the circum- 
stances hereinabove related, who negated further consideration of this 
potential defense theory. 

At no time did I urge Mr. McCord that the so-called CIA defense 
be utilized, for the defense of duress had already been agreed upon, 
but I merely asked him whether or not there was, to his knowledge, a 
factual basis for this contention. 

Mr. McCord’s allegation that I announced my ability to forge his 
CIA personnel records with the cooperation of the then acting CIA di- 
rector, Mr. Schlesinger, is absurd and completely untrue. I have never 
had the privilege of meeting Mr. Schlesinger, and no such statement 
was ever made. My local counsel. Attorney Bernard Shankman, who 
was present at the Monocle Restaurant, can corroborate this and I 
have been advised he has already done so by submitting a statement 
to that effect to Senator Ervin’s committee. 

The remainder of my discussion with Mr. McCord in Boston was 
devoted to further analysis of the duress defense, the actions of Gov- 
ernment witness Alfred Baldwin in disclosing to the press his activi- 
ties regarding the monitoring of calls from the Democratic National 
Committee, and other pretrial legal matters. When the meeting ended, 
I arranged to meet with him in Washington on Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 3, 1973, subsequent to me meeting with other defense counsel — at 
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which meeting I advised them of Mr. McCord’s position regarding the 

CIA. 

Between December 26, 1972, and January 3, 1973, 1 received a letter 
from Mr. McCord, a copy of which is annexed hereto as exhibit D. 
[The following information was received for the record :] 
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Mr. Alch. I submit this document, for it is, to me, totally inconsist- 
ent with Mr. McCord’s present description of his then existing attitude 
regarding pressure from me to involve the CIA. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Alch, at that point you read that letter into the 
record. 

Mr. Alch. Yes, sir. This is a handwritten letter from Mr. McCord 
which is identified or attached to my statement as exhibit D and it 
reads as follows: 

Dear Gerald: The attached is per our discussion. Bear with me on matters 
of this sort since the evidence is strongest against me, of all of the defendants, 
I figure I have to fight about 5 times as hard as the others to get the case thrown 
out, and in so doing it may help them as well. 

We both know that A1 “spilled his guts 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Who is A1 ? 

Mr. Alch. Alfred Baldwin, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Is he one of the defendants? 

Mr. Alch. No, he was one of the Government witnesses in the case. 
He was the individual who was the actual monitor of the tapped phone 
calls coming to Howard Johnson Motel from the National Democratic 
Office. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Thank you. 
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Mr. Alch. I believe Mr. McCord was referring to news articles 
which he had attached to this letter reflecting an interview Mr. Bald- 
win had given to the Los Angeles Times. 


We both know that A1 "spilled his guts" to Walt Sheridan, Larry O’Brien, 
Jack Anderson, or Will or the two L. A. Times reporters, regarding the contents 
of the phone calls, which would have logically been one of their primary reasons 
for talking with him. 

In countering the motion to dismiss based on their own negligence and failure 
to use adequate legal force to prevent unlawful disclosure of the phone call 
contents, the government will say it "admonished” A1 several times. They had 
many other legal measures available to them to stop him from such disclosure, 
and failed to use them, so they are unquestionably parties to the unlawful dis- 
closure. We know the problem — they were afraid of the Democrats, plainly and 
as simple as that. 

The prosecution of A1 on this disclosure would aid in his impeachment as a 
government witness — it would appear to be de facto evidence of his unreliability 
as a government witness, and it would muddy the water considerably on the case 
itself. 

It would also serve in delaying the case, which is not what the government 
wants, but is certainly to our advantage. It would also seem to open the door 
for determining whether there is prejudice, one way or another, which could 
be beneficial on appeal perhaps. 

A contempt citation against A1 on talking with the press has one implication — 
the motion to dismiss has totally different implication. 

As you can see, I just want to leave no stone unturned in our efforts to get 
the case dismissed or otherwise overturned, and the motion to dismiss and to 
expedite discovery re willful disclosures by A1 seem to me to help. It would seem 
to put the Government in the same position as though they were conducting 
illegal wiretapping against us— a party to the crime. 

I look forward to seeing you Wednesday. 

With best regards, 


Jim. 


With further regard to this issue, I enclose a copy of my letter to 
all members of the Select Senate Committee, dated May 28, 1973, 
reflecting my being administered two polygraph examinations on May 
26, 1973, in which one of the test subjects was the allegations of Mr. 
McCord pertaining to my conduct when the CIA question was dis- 
cussed. Copies of the responses from various Senators and my further 
response to Senator Inouye, are also annexed to and made part of 
exhibit E. 

[The following information was received for the record :] 
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EXHIBIT E 


UAILUY. AL( 1 1 N. GlLLlS 

attorneys at law 

ONC CENTER PLAZA - BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 02108 
r L rr b* lCt abca coot o<» a**? telex 

c.rn»LD >ich 
cr-L n * GILL'S 
jOtn Albert jo-nSOi 
rRrcro c j barneyt m d„j o 
MAR'O MISCI 

MARA J MAOISM (N 1 OARJ 
»UL'*M C BAH tY 
8CRMARO J OBRlCN 
JO'«N A D*L< 

JAMES m C M ACL MtWBms 

john m . truman (Missouri »A»n May 28, 1973 


WILLIAM 0 MAMNINO 

European orricc 

VIA VENETO IA8 
ROME, ITALY OOI87 


The Honorable Sam J. Ervin, Jr. 

Room 337 OS OB 
Washington, D. C. 20510 

Dear Mr . Chairman : 

During my appearance before this Honorable Committee on Thursday, 
May 24, 1973, Senator Baker asked me if I could suggest any way in 
which the apparent conflict between my testimony and that of James 
McCord (re the Monacle Restaurant conversation on December 21, 1972) 
and between my statement and that of Bernard Fensterwald (the "we're 
going to get the President" telephone conversation of March 1973), 
could be resolved. I suggested that witnesses with firsthand knowledge 
could be called and that the parties in conflict could voluntarily sub- 
mit to a polygraph test administered by competent examiners. 

I believe that Attorney Bernard Shankman has been interviewed 
by committee counsel and is able to corroborate my statement that 
I did not offer to alter documents or produce then CIA Director 
Schlesinger as a compliant witness. Mr. John McNally, who was 
present at the time of the "get the President" conversation has 
not been interviewed but remains available. 

Because I concur wholeheartedly with Senator Talmadge's obser- 
vation that deliberate perjury in these proceedings should not be 
tolerated if the nation is to have confidence in the integrity of 
what is being done; because Senator Montoya pointed out that, 
conceivably, I could be biased since my reputation as a lawyer 
was at stake; because Senator Inouye raised a question as to 
whether my appearance and testimony could be related to the 
accusation against Mr. Bailey now pending in Florida; and because 
I heard Senator Baker's position that any information pointing to 
where truth might be found should be considered by this committee, 
including properly administered polygraph tests, I decided, that, 
having made the suggestion in the first place, I should follow 
through, even though Mr. McCord and Mr. Fensterwald were hedging. 
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The Honorable Sam J. Ervin, Jr. 

Kay 28, 1973 
Page Two 

I therefore asked Mr. Bailey to recommend to me a test which 
could be expected to carry with it - regardless of result - the 
highest degree of competence and propriety. As you know, Mr. 

Bailey has long been acquainted with and active for many of the 
greatest leaders of the polygraph profession. As a result of 
these circumstances, Mr. Bailey suggested to me a panel to run 
two independent tests covering the areas of factual dispute. On 
May 25 and 26, 1973, tests were conducted of myself, Mr. Bailey, 
and Mr. McNally. Three different examiners were involved, as 
follows : 

1. John E. Reid, L.L.B. John E. Reid & Associates (myself) 

Chicago, Illinois 

2. Leonard H. Harrelson Leonarde Keeler, Inc. (myself and 

Chicago, Illinois Mr. McNally) 

3. Lynn P. Marcy, B.S. Marcy Consulting Services (Mr. Bailey) 

Dearborn, Michigan 

The additional panel members who participated in phases of the 
tests other than the actual operation of the instrument were: 


1 . 

Robert C. 

Cummins , 

B.S. 

John E. Reid & Associates 
Chicago, Illinois 

2. 

William J. 

. Yankee, 

Ph.D. 

Delta College 
University Center, 

Michigan 

3. 

William E, 

. Barber, 

Ph.D. 

Delta College 
University Center, 

Michigan 

4. 

Ralph N. Severance 


Marcy Consulting Services 
Dearborn, Michigan 


Among the subjects covered in these examinations were the 
following : 

1. Whether or not I told James McCord that I could alter his 
CIA records. 

2. Whether or not I told James McCord that I could produce 
the CIA Director, Mr. Schlesinger, as a compliant witness. 

3. Whether or not Mr. Bailey directed me not to participate 
in any defense blaming the CIA for the Watergate incident. 
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The Honorable Sam J. Ervin, Jr. 
May 28, 1973 
Page Three 


4. Whether or not Mr. Fensterwald told me that "we are going 
to get the President" . 

5. Whether or not Mr. McNally was present when Mr. Fensterwald 
called and heard me immediately repeat his threat. 

6. Whether or not my appearance before the committee was for 
the purpose of in any way aiding Mr. Bailey. 

I believe that the results of these tests should be of interest 
to anyone searching for the truth in this critical investigation. 
While I am not attempting to be cryptic about my understanding of 
the fact that these results establish my truthfulness before this 
committee as to each of the matters set forth above, I believe that 
the best evidence of this would be reports to the committee sub- 
mitted directly by the examiners in such form (written or testimonial) 
as the committee might prefer, rather than my narrative. 

I respectfully suggest that if this committee makes it known 
that it will not ignore the results of polygraph tests, it can 
expect a greater reluctance on the part of future witnesses to 
deviate from the truth. 


Very truly yours, 



GA : cak 
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June 4, 1973 


Gerald Alch, Esquire 
Bailey, Alch & Gillis 
One Center Plaza 
Boston, Massachusetts 02108 

Dear Mr. Alch: 

This will acknowledge your letter of May 28, 1973, 
relative to your appearance before the Select Committee 
on Presidential Campaign Activities on Thursday, May 24, 
1973- I appreciate your taking your time to inform me 
of the procedure you followed in connection with your 
polygraph test. ^ 


Sincerely, 

_ Samuel Dash 
Chief Counsel 
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KLCCT OOMMirm ON 
PfimOKNTIAi. CAMPAIGN ACTtVfTISS 
( w wuMff to a. an. «, no eomam) 

Washington. D.C. 20510 


June 1, 1973 


Gerald Alch, Esquire 
Bailey, Alch & Gillis 
One Center Plaza 
Boston, Massachusetts 02108 

Dear Mr. Alch: 

This is to acknowledge your letter of May 28, 
setting forth information relative to the polygraph test. 

I appreciate your keeping me informed. 

Sincerely, 

Sam J. Ervin, Jr. 
Chairman 
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COMMITTEE ON THE JUdCtAMY 
MjMCOMMITTO OM OONETTTUTIONAL RMHTI 

WASHINGTON, D.C. Z0810 


June 1, 1973 


Gerald A1ch v Esq. 

Bailey, Alch & Glllls 

One Center Plaza 

Boston, Massachusetts 02108 


Dear Mr. Alch: 

Thank you for sending me a narrative account of your 
polygraph test. 


Very truly yours. 


Edward J. Gurney / 

United States Senator 


EJGiamg 
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IHCntteb J£>lctle& JSben ale 

COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 20510 


June 11, 1973 


Mr. Gerald Alch 

Bailey, Alch § Gillis 

Attorneys at Law 

One Center Plaza 

Boston, Massachusetts 02108 

Dear Mr. Alch: 

Your letter of May 28th, 1973 informing me that 
you had voluntarily taken a polygraph test on May 
25 and 26, 1973 was received with interest. Although 
I am familiar with neither the examiners nor the 
panel members who conducted the test, I do find 
both your appearance before our Select Committee 
and your subsequent polygraph examination to be 
sincere manifestations of your obvious desire 
to respond fully and openly to the allegations 
against you made by Mr. McCord. 

You may be assured that I will make known to the 
Select Committee the contents of your letter and 
your suggestions that the results of your polygraph 
test be submitted to the Select Committee and its 
staff. 

With every good wish, I am 

Sincerely, 
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DANIEL K. INOUYE 
HAWAII 


'SlCraieb 3>la ics £>eruxie 

WASHINGTON. O.C. 2M10 

May 31, 1973 


Mr. Gerald Alch 

One Center Plaza 

Boston, Massachusetts 02108 

Dear Mr. Alch: 

This is to acknowledge receipt of your letter requesting the committee 
to consider the results of polygraph tests administered to you, Mr. 
Bailey and Mr. McNally. The committee undoubtedly will be discussing 
this matter in the near future. 

I am aware grave doubts have been raised about the reliability of such 
tests. Under the circumstances, if the committee were to make use 
of such tests, 1 would recommend that they be conducted under circum- 
stances prescribed by the committee and with questions approved by 
the committee. 

Nevertheless, in order to evaluate your request further, it would be 
helpful to me to have more complete information on the polygraph tests 
which you have taken. A transcript of the questions and answers for 
the tests and a statement describing how the questions were prepared 
would be helpful. I also would like to know the relationship if any of 
the examiners or panel members who participated in the testing are to 
your law firm. Although I do not believe this testimony is central 
to our investigation, I can understand your interest in seeking to remove 
any doubts which have been raised relative to your testimony. 



DKI: jmo 
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June 8, 1973 


Honorable Daniel K. Inouye 
Uhited States Senate 
442 Russell Building 
Washington, D. C. 20510 

Dear Senator Inouye: 

•This is to acknowledge and thank you for your letter 
of May 31, 1973. I shall attempt to respond to the matters about 
which you have inquired. 

While it is true that polygraph results may be contro- 
versial, I believe that their reliability v is becoming fairly well 
established. Several Federal Courts have made specific findings to 
this effect in reasoned opinions in 1972. I am specifically referring 
to U. S . v. . Ridling . 350 F. Supp. 90 (D. Mich. 1972); U. S. v. 
Zieger , 350 F. Supp. 685 (D.D.C. 1972); U. S . v. DeBetham . 348 F. 
Supp. 1377 (S.D. Cal. 1972). 

The examiners who administered the polygraph tests to 
me on May 25 and 26, 1973, have records reflecting the questions put 
to me and answers thereto, although I think it would be an over- 
statement to say that a "transcript", as such, is available. 

The polygraph tests consisted of essentially four phases: 
the pre-test interview, question formulation, test administration, and 
chart interpretation. The purpose of the pre-test interview, as I 
understand it, is to afford the examiner all relevant information in 
order that he may familiarize himself with the factual issues and the 
examinee. In this case, a number of the examiners involved had seen 
the actual pertinent testimony given before the Committee, which served 
to give them a bit of a head start with the matter. 
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Honorable Daniel K. Inouye 
United States Senate 


June 8, 1973 


All examiners participated in the formulation of appro- 
priate questions, in my absence, and all examiners reviewed the 
resulting polygrams, except as noted below. The test administration 
was conducted by Mr. Reid and Mr. Harrelson, each independently at 
his own facilities. These two examiners did not review each other's 
charts. Each used his own technique and his own instrument. The 
questions put to me were ultimately phrased by the examiner running 
the test with the concurrence of the panel members present. 

The subjects covered in these examinations were reflected 
in my letter to you of May 28, 1973. My answers were that I had not 
told Mr. McCord that I could alter his C.I.A. records or produce 
Mr. Schlesinger as a compliant witness, that Mr. Bailey had, in fact, 
directed me not to participate in any defense blaming the C.I.A. for 
the Watergate incident, that Mr. Fensterwald did tell me that "We're 
going after the President of the united States," that Mr. John McHally 
was present when Mr. Fensterwald called and heard me immediately 
repeat his remarks, and that my appearance before the Committee was 
not for the purpose of in any way aiding Mr. Bailey. 

The selection of the examiners and panel members who 
participated was initiated by Mr. B.?iley, and his description of his 
efforts was corroborated by the members themselves when I met them. 

He called Mr. Harrelson and Mr. Marcy, and told them that he wanted 
to arrange a test to resolve the factual disputes between Mr. McCord, 
Mr. Fensterwald and myself. He discussed with them the fact that 
because of his close association with the polygraph field, great 
pains should be taken to establish a group of experts such that no 
attack upon a personal bias basis would be credible. Mr. Marcy then 
contacted the other panel members, and Mr. Bailey and I did not know 
until we arrived in Chicago who these men would be. 

With regard to the relationship of the participating 
examiners to my law firm, I state the following: 

Mr. Bailey, in the course of his career, has come to 
know many of thelleaders of the polygraph profession. Among these 
were Mr. Marcy and Mr. Harrelson. Mr. Bailey has taught at the 
Keeler Polygraph Institute in Chicago on a part-time basis for a 
period of approximately two years, during which time Mr. Harrelson 
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was President, Hr. Marcy was Chief Staff Instructor, and Dr. Yankee 
was then teaching a course in psychology. Mr. Harrelson has run 
many tests for our office during the past thirteen years, but, I am 
informed, has passed only three subjects prior to myself. Hr. Marcy 
has also run tests for our office. Dr. Yankee has not. Mr. Reid 
has been known to Mr. Bailey since 1960, but has not been a close 
associate. He has testified for Mr. Bailey in the past, but only 
as a foundation witness as to the general reliability of polygraph 
tests and their probable impact upon our system of justice in the 
event of judicial recognition. Mr. Reid has never examined a subject 
at the request of our office prior to myself. Mr. Barbour, Mr. 
Cummins and Mr. Severance have met Mr. Bailey only in passing, prior 
to May 25, 1973, and have never before participated in tests request- 
ed by our office. 

With the exception of Mr. Harrelson, whom I met while 
representing a defendant in a murder case in Chicago in April of 
this year, I had never personally met any of the examiners prior to 
my being administered the tests. 

I have as yet not learned vhat action, if any, the 
Committee may desire with respect to obtaining a formal report 
from the examiners. The panel members have agreed, among themselves, 
as I understand it, that they will collectively furnish a report to 
the Committee upon request, and that they will resist individual 
interview by newsmen untilthe Committee's wishes are known. 

I respectfully take the liberty of raising one additional 
matter. When you asked me, during my testimony before the Committee, 
whether my appearance was in any way related to Mr. Bailey's indict- 
ment, I answered in the negative and that answer was categorically 
truthful. I did not offer to expand on the matter because I had 
been directed by Mr. Bailey not to say anything about his case if 
it could possibly be avoided. Since he had demanded an immediate 
trial and any publicity generated by our firm which reached the 
Orlando area could have been used by the prosecutor to seek a post- 
ponement. 


I am sure that you understand that any firm specializing 
in criminal law is severely hobbled by a criminal indictment against 
its principal member, and that we are all anxious to dispose of this 
matter at once. 
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It would have bothered md not at all had my testimony 
been adverse to an administration which has indicated my employer, 
(of which charges I am confident Hr. Bailey shall be vindicated) 
and I certainly had no thought of currying favor with any one. 

I trust this information will be helpful, and I again 
thank you for your inquiry. 


Very truly yours. 


GERALD ALCH • 


GA/pmd 

Mr. Alch. In closing, I respectively refer the attention of this 
honorable committee to paragraph 6 of Mr. McCord’s letter to Chief 
Judge Sirica, dated March 19, 1973, a copy of which is annexed hereto 
as exhibit F 

[The following information was received for the record :] 

EXHIBIT F 

March 19, 1973. 

To : Judge Sirica. 

Certain questions have been posed to me from your honor through the proba- 
tion officer, dealing with details of the case, motivations intent and mitigating 
circumstances. 

In endeavoring to respond to these questions, I am whipsawed in a variety of 
legalities. First, I may be called before a Senate Committee investigating this 
matter. Secondly, I may be involved in a civil suit, and thirdly there may be a 
new trial at some future date. Fourthly, the probation officer may be called before 
the Senate Committee to present testimony regarding what may otherwise be a 
privileged communication between defendant and Judge, as I understand it; if 
I answered certain questions to the probation officer, it is possible such answers 
could become a matter of record in the Senate and therefore available for use 
in the other proceedings Just described. My answers would, it would seem to me, 
to violate my fifth amendment rights, and possibly my 6th amendment right to 
counsel and possibly other rights. 

On the other hand, to fail to answer your questions may appear to be non- 
cooperation, and I can therefore expect a much more severe sentence. 

There are further considerations which are not to be lightly taken. Several 
members of my family have expressed fear for my life if I disclose knowledge 
of the facts in this matter, either publicly for to any government representative. 
Whereas I do not share their concerns to the same degree, nevertheless, I do 
believe that retaliatory measures will be taken against me, my family, and my 
friends should I disclose such facts. Such retaliation could destroy careers, 
income, and reputations of persons who are innocent of any guilt whatever. 

Be that as it may, in the interests of justice, and in the interests of restoring 
faith in the criminal justice system, which faith has been severely damaged in 
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this case, I will state the following to you at this time which I hope may be of 
help to you in meting out justice in this case : 

1. There was political pressure applied to the defendants to plead guilty and 
remain silent. 

2. Perjury occurred during the trial in matters highly material to the very 
structure, orientation, and impact of the government’s case, and to the motiva- 
tion and intent of the defendants. 

3. Others involved in the Watergate operation were not identified during the 
trial, when they could have been by those testifying. 

4. The Watergate operation was not a CIA operation. The Cubans may have 
been misled by others into believing that it was a CIA operation. I know for a 
fact that it was not. 

5. Some statements were unfortunately made by a witness which left the 
Court with the impression that he stated untruths, or withholding facts of 
his knowledge, when in fact only honest errors of memory were involved. 

6. My motivations were different than those of the others involved, but were 
not limited to, or simply those offered in my defense during the trial. This is no 
fault of my attorneys, but of the circumstances under which we had to prepare 
my defense. 

Following sentence, I would appreciate the opportunity to talk with you 
privately in chambers. Since I cannot feel confident in talking with an FBI agent, 
in testifying before a Grand Jury whose U.S. Attorneys work for the Department 
of Justice, or in talking with other government representatives, such a discus- 
sion with you would be of assistance to me. 

I have not discussed the above with my attorneys as a matter of protection 
for them. 

I give this statement freely and voluntarily, fully realizing that I may be 
prosecuted for giving a false statement to a Judicial Official, if the statements 
herein are knowingly untrue. The statements are true and correct to the best of 
my knowledge and belief. 

James M. McCoed, Jr. 

This concludes my statement and I thank this honorable committee 
for allowing me to present it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. Briefly, Baldwin was the one who monitored what came 
from the bug in the headquarters ? 

Mr. Alch. Yes, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Bray. Have you ever seen what was obtained in that bug? 

Mr. Alch. No, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Do you know anything — have you been told what was 
discovered ? 

Mr. Alch. No, sir. My only knowledge is based upon the testimony 
of Mr. Baldwin at the trial itself. 

Mr. Bray. I have never seen that testimony. Did you make a state- 
ment on what was found ? 

Mr. Alch. I believe Mr. Congressman, that at the time when he 
was about to — there was an intervention by third parties, and filing 
a motion to prohibit the disclosure of the contents of the monitored 
calls. Judge Sirica ruled they could be disclosed, and an appeal was 
taken to the court of appeals during trial, in which they overruled in 
effect Judge Sirica’s order resulting in the nondisclosure of the con- 
tents themselves. 

Mr. Bray. Was it appealed further or do you know ? 

Mr. Alch. To my knowledge it was not. 

The Government may have further appealed it to the U.S. Supreme 
Court — I’m just not sure on that. I know at the actual trial itself, 
none of the details of the conversations could be testified to. 

Mr. Bray. Did McCord ever tell you that the CIA was involved 
as an organization? 
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Mr. Alch. In the Watergate venture ? 

Mr. Brat. Yea. 

Mr. Alch. No, sir, in fact he told me just the opposite. 

Mr. Brat. That is all. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Melvin Price. No questions. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. I would like to establish some dates. Counsel may 
have to help us on these dates. 

Is the letter that McCord wrote, evidently to the Director, of July 
29, 1972, the first of the mysterious letters that arrived ? 

Mr. Hogan. From McCord to the CIA. ? 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Yes. 

Mr. Hogan. Yes. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. In other words, talking about the possibility of 
a CIA 

Mr. Hogan. You have those before you. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. That is the first one. 

Mr. Hogan. July 29, 1 972. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. When were you first retained by Mr. McCord? 

Mr. Alch. July 1972. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. This is July 29, 1972. When ? 

Mr. Alch. I’m not sure of the exact date. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Was it the latter part of July ? 

Mr. Allch. I believe it was prior to July 29. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. When was Mr. Finsterwald employed by Mr. 
McCord? 

Mr. Alch. To my knowledge, in March — I believe in March of 
1973. 

My point of reference for that is this : I was in Chicago in a Federal 
trial before Judge Hoffman, and received a telephone call during that 
trial, I believe on the weekend I had gone to my in-laws in Orlando. 
Mr. McCord called me and said because things were breaking so 
quickly, and I took it he was referring to his appearing in executive 
session with the Select Senate Committee, and in view of my absence, 
because of my Chicago trial, and he knew when I got through with 
that trial I was going to commence a murder trial in Cook County. 
He asked me whether or not I agreed with him it was a good 
idea for him to retain local counsel to handle things in my absence. 
I said I thought it was a good idea. He said do you have any objection 
to Mr. Finsterwald, whom I had met, but who had not at that time 
taken any action as counsel. He had only been involved to my knowl- 
edge in raising the bail for Mr. McCord. So I said, no, I don’t have 
any objection. And from that point on, as I read the papers in Chi- 
cago, I read that Mr. Finsterwald was representing Mr. McCord in 
his appearances before the Senate committee. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. When was the date that Mr. Finsterwald raised 
the bail for McCord, do you have any idea ? 

Mr. Alch. It was in the period immediately preceding or im- 
mediately following the conviction, because right after Mr. McCord 
was convicted, I stood up in open court and asked for a hearing on 
bail, it was a Friday I recall, and Judge Sirica wouldn’t hear it. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. What month was that, December ? 

Mr. Alch. February — February of this year. 
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I spent the next 2 weeks doing nothing but trying to raise the bail. 
And Mr. McCord had told me that to coordinate with his wife who 
was trying to raise it through friends. At one point shortly at the 
beginning of this 2- week period after he was incarcerated, he said to 
me, I want you to call up a lawyer by the name of Finsterwald, who 
I believe can help with the bail. Now I had never met Mr. Finsterwald 
at that time. There had been a case in which his associate, a lawyer by 
the name of A1 Olhausen, I believe, had acted as local counsel to a 
lawyer from our office in a case before Judge Hart, merely as local 
counsel/ The reason that sticks in my mind is because I read in the 
newspapers that Mr. Finsterwald had told the reporters that his office 
and mine had worked together to a great degree in the past, which 
was not a fact, and I called him on it. I said did you make that state- 
ment ? He said, yes. I said, what is the basis of it ? I don’t recall any 
working relationship between your office and mine. He said, well, 
don’t you remember that Zeiqer case, that was the defendant’s name. 
I said yes, but that did not involve you, it involved your associates, 
and that was the only isolated incident. 

So he was introduced to me as a person who could be helpful in rais- 
ing the bail. Their men followed a series of several — many — almost 
daily phone calls by me to Mr. Finsterwald. I was literally a pain in 
the neck to him, but intentionally so, because Mrs. McCord was not 
being very successful on the bail problem. 

When I first contacted him he said he had friends, without specify- 
ing who they were, who were ready to come up with the $100,000 
cash, and things looked good and he expected Mr. McCord to be out 
of iail within a few days. 

The next call, the next day, things were still looking good, but 
nothing had jelled. The next day, another call — well, these people who- 
ever they were, were unable to come up with the money which he him- 
self personally was going to go down to the bank and borrow $100,000. 
The next call he told me the bank had refused him, but said to me, 
why don’t you check with Mrs. McCord and see how much she can 
come up with and I will try to make the difference. I called up Mrs. 
McCord. Mrs. McCord said through friends she had been able to come 
up with $60,000. I was keeping Mr. McCord abreast of this. I was 
making periodic visits to the jail. When I told him of this that I was 
going to go back to Mr. Finsterwald by phone — I never met him— and 
tell him we were short $40,000. He said to me, please extend to him my 
thanks. When I called up Mr. Finsterwald and told him they were 
short $40,000 — Mr. McCord said that you have much — he said to me I 
don’t see how he can thank me, we have never met. Which struck me 
as odd, a fellow who never met Mr. McCord was doing all of this for 
his benefit. 

I made no comment because frankly I wasn’t particularly concerned 
where I was going to get the money as long as I got it legitimately. I 
then learned while I was in Chicago indeed he had complemented the 
$60,000 raised by Mrs. McCord with 40 of his own — whether it was his 
own or from friends I don’t know. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. He never indicated to you where he got the $40,000 ? 

Mr. Alcii. No. Except it was either from himself or through friends. 
The first group of friends that were going to come up with the whole 
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amount apparently fell through. Then the bank had turned him down. 
So I just don’t know. I was out of town, I don’t know. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Do you know whether it was in cash? 

Mr. Alch. I know there was $100,000 placed in a h ank with the 
deposit book presented to the bonding company as their required 
security. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. To get back to July 1972, right after you were 
first engaged. 

Did Mr. McCord indicate to you that he felt there was a plot against 
the CIA? 

Mr. Alch. Not at that time. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Did he tell you he was writing to the CIA di- 
rector at any time ? 

Mr. Alch. No, sir, as a matter of fact 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Did he tell you about any of these letters, he was 
surreptitiously sending? 

Mr. Alch. No, sir. I never knew he wrote any letters to the CIA. 
The first notice I had was when I read in the paper a report purport- 
ing to reflect his testimony before this committee. That was the first 
information I ever had. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. It is rather strange in the two letters or two notes 
you submitted for the record he had made no reference at all to the 
allegations about CIA involvement and yet obviously this was on 
his mind very much. 

Mr. Alch. I agree it is. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Through the letters he was writing. 

Mr. Alch. It appears very strange to me. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. You were his counsel and he never brought it up 
as one of his major concerns that the CIA was going to be the fall 
guy? 

Mr. Alch. No, sir. The only time he registered that opinion to me 
was in late December when I met him for lunch after the meeting with 
the other lawyers I just described. 

But up until that time, as my notes reflect, on July 13, exhibit B, 
he kept almost pushing this defense of duress at me saying this is 
what I feel was going to get the most mileage for me, and besides it is 
what my reason actually was. So I wasn’t even thinking CIA. The 
only time CIA came to be mentioned was at this meeting of December- 
21, 1972. 1 just wasn’t thinking along those lines. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Alch, can you tell the subcommittee why your state- 
ment is so abbreviated from the statement you gave to the Senate 
committee? 

Mr. Alch. Certainly, Mr. Chairman. When I spoke with Mr. 
Hosran I offered to submit the entire statement that I had submitted 
to the. select Senate committee, and I stand ready to do so if it is the 
committee’s wish. But I was advised that the inquiry — I think I re- 
flected this in my cover letter — the inquiry of this committee was more 
narrowly confined to the issues involving any alleged CIA involve- 
ment. So I intentionally tailored my statement. But I believe I have 
a copy of my Select Senate Committee statement and would certainly 
be delighted to turn it over to you. 

Mr. Nkdzt. We happen to have a copy of that statement, and went 
over it yesterday. I can understand your wanting to address yourself 
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only to matters affecting the CIA, and this may not be significant, 
however it does create a little different impression right at the start. 

You indicate in your statement before us that your office received a 
telephone call from McCord requesting an appointment. Well, that 
is a true statement, and the fact of the matter was, as I understand 
it, he actually w T anted to have Mr. Bailey represent him. 

Mr. Alch. When he came in he told me that, yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. That doesn’t appear in the statement you presented to us. 

Mr. Alch. I can only say, Mr. Chairman, that any omissions in this 
statement from the ones presented to the Senate committee was in no 
way to immunize myself or isolate myself to any of the issues raised 
in that much longer statement. 

In my letter to Mr. Hogan on June 27, 1973, 1 pointed out that in 
accordance with the focus of the committee’s investigation, this state- 
ment is considerably shorter in length than the one presented to 
Senator Ervin’s committee and pertains to the allegations of Mr. 
McCord as they relate to any involvement by the CIA in the "Water - 
gate case. I believe Mr. Hogan can bear out the fact when I called 
him on the phone I said to him, “Do you want me to send down the 
whole statement?” He said, “How long is it, how long did it take you 
to read it?” I said “About an hour and a half.” He said, “That is too 
long for our purpose. Why don’t you just try to limit it to the issues 
involved in our investigation ?” That is what I did. 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, at this time you stand on the statement you made 
to the Senate committee? 

Mr. Alch. Certainly. 

Mr. Nedzi. You have no objection to its being incorporated as a 
statement under oath before this committee ? 

Mr. Alch. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Hogan. I might inject, Mr. Chairman, that statement by Mr. 
Alch is true. I told him I thought that an opening statement of over 
an hour and a half would be too long. 

Mr. Nedzi. I was just unaware of the agreement between counsel 
and the witness. 

Mr. Hogan. I am sorry. 

(Seep. 790.) 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Alch, you said in response to Mr. Wilson’s question 
that you did nothing for 2 weeks but try to raise bail. 

Mr. Alch. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did this involve, your trying to raise bail ? 

Mr. Alch. Telephone calls to Mrs. McCord, and to Mr. Finsterwald. 

Mr. Nedzi. Over a 2- week period every day ? 

Mr. Alch. Just about. I took the liberty of going away with my 
wife for a 4-day vacation after the trial. Mrs. McCord can verify from 
Montego Bay, Jamaica, I called her, if not every day of the 4 days 
certainly every 3 of the 4 days that I was down there, just keeping in 
telephonic touch with her as to the progress of her efforts to raise 
the money. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the purpose of that? Were you giving her 
any counsel as to how she could raise the money? 

Mr. Alch. No, I was asking her how she was coming in her efforts 
to raise it. Mr. McCord had told me that she was going to go to 
friends, and I was keeping in touch with her, and saying to ner, “How 
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successful have you been? How much money have you got thus far? 
And at the same time I was advising her of what Mr. Finsterwald was 

te Mrf Nedzi. Do you think you had to encourage her to get this money ? 

Mr. Alch. The question was, or the problem was, my client was in 
jail. 

Mr. Nedzi. Her husband was in jail, too. 

Mr. Alch. Right. 

Mr. Nedzi. I doubt very much she needed any incentive to try to 
do what she can. I just can’t understand the extended telephonic con- 
versations, unless you were instructing her to do something. 

Mr. Alch. That is the only thing I instructed her to do, which was 
to advise me of her efforts. You see — X don’t think the mere fact she 
got the $100,000 together would have solved the problem. 

Mr. Nedzi. Don’t you think die would have been on the phone im- 
mediately as soon as that $100,000 came into her possession and 
control? 

Mr. Alch. No, for this reason, because it was made clear to me from 
the beginning, Mr. Chairman, she would be unable to raise the entire 
amount. It was in that connection that I was given the name of Mr. 
Finsterwald to go to. So I was more or less acting as the coordinator 
between her effort and Mr. Finsterwald’s effort, based upon one com- 
mon denominator, and that is trying to get Mr. McCord released on 
bail as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did Mr. McCord ever tell you how Mr. Finsterwald 
was going to get this money ? 

Mr. Alch. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever ask? 

Mr. Alch. I asked who he was. I think I asked Mrs. McCord — after 
Mr. Finsterwald had on the phone made that remark to me “How can 
Mr. McCord thank a fellow who he had never met” — I asked Mrs. 
McCord who is he? The reply to me, as I recall, was, in substance, he 
was a man who was introduced to us as someone who wants to help. 
I asked Mr. Finsterwald at one point in time what his reason was. 
and he said to me that he was outraged at the excessive amount of 
bail set by Judge Sirica. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you satisfied with that response that it was a 
truthful one ? 

Mr. Alch. Frankly, Mr. Chairman, that wasn’t my main concern. 
I wasn’t about to look a gift horse in the mouth. 

He had been introduced to me, or he had been put into contact with 
me by my client. If he wanted to help, as long as nothing illegal in his 
activities came to my attention 

Mr. Nedzi. How did you know whether they were legal or not? 

Mri Alch. All I know is if a man borrows money or borrows money 
from friends, which was one of the two ways he has told me he was 
getting the money, that did not suggest to me of anything improper. 

Mr. Nedzi. Then you believed him ? 

Mr. Alch. I accepted what he said without further comment, be- 
cause, frankly, that was not my primary regard at that moment. My 
primary regard was to get my man out of jail. 

Mr. Nedzi. Legally? 

Mr. Alch. Of course. 
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Mr. Nedzi. You couldn’t know whether it was legal unless you 
probed with Mr. Finsterwald, could you ? 

Mr. Alch. I accepted his representation to me that he was either 
going to borrow it himself or get it from friends of his. 

Mr. Nedzi. So you believed him. If you didn’t believe him you 
would have pursued it further, I assume. 

Mr. Alch. Mr. Chairman, I say I believed him. On looking back 
on it now, I must have. But my point is at the time he said it to me I 
didn’t stop and say to myself, do I believe him or not? It just didn’t 
go through my mind that way. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Alch, you made reference to Mr. McCord constantly 
pushing the defense of “duress.” 

Mr. Alch. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he understand what that defense was ? 

Mr. Alch. He certainly did. I explained it to him numerous times. 
And as exhibit B, the cover letter, demonstrates, he was almost 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you explain it to this committee? 

Mr. Alch. Yes, sir. I have with me — I only have one copy, but I 
will be happy to make it available to the committee. It is a memo- 
randum of law which, pursuant to Judge Sirica’s request, I filed during 
the trial because at one point of my cross-examination Judge Sirica 
called me to the bench and said “Where are you going with your 
questions ? What is your defense ?” And I told him it was this “duress” 
theory. And he said, “I have never heard of it.” I said, “Well, I will 
have a memorandum of law before Your Honor tomorrow morning.” 
So I spent that night drawing up this memorandum of law. As the 
trial record reflects, he ultimately ruled it out as a matter of law, thus 
disallowing me from presenting evidence in support of and arguing 
it to the jury. 

Mr. Nedzi. Wasn’t his decision rendered in very peremptory fashion ? 

Mr. Alch. I thought so. 

Mr. Nedzi. Didn’t he use some rather strong language in describing 
that kind of defense? 

Mr. Alch. I believe he called it ridiculous. 

Mr. Nedzi. I am compelled to share his judgment in that respect. 

Mr. Alch. Well, I will certainly agree, Mr. Chairman, it wasn’t 
the most salable defense imaginable, but under the circumstances, 
operating under my conviction unless a defense is completely frivolous 
to the point of being contemptuous of the court, I will run with it, 
especially when it is what my client said was reason for doing what 
he did. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Pardon me. 

In the letter to you he doesn’t refer to “duress,” he has his own 
special theories of his own defense. He wasn’t the one suggesting 
duress, you are the one suggesting duress to him; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Alch. That is right. But for this reason, Mr. Congressman : I 
explained to him his theory as he labeled it defense of others could 
never get off the ground, because that theory said the perpetrator must 
not know he was breaking the law. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. But you just told the chairman that he was con- 
stantly selling you on the idea of “duress.” You are the one that sold 
him on duress. 
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Mr. Nedzi. He told you that in response to your question in the first 
instance. I just followed up on it. 

Mr. Alch. Let me say it this way : He came to me with a legal theory, 
as reflected in that letter and the memorandum that he sent me, which 
he labeled as “duress.” 

I did research on it, and came back to him and said, “Your motiva- 
tion for going in thete is more properly embraced by what we call 
‘duress.’ ” And he said, “What is the difference between duress and 
protection of others ?” I said, “One key difference. The theory of duress 
allows for the defendant to know he was breaking the law. You can’t 
get up on the stand and say you didn’t know you were breaking the law, 
they would laugh at you.” He said, “Fine.” It was more or less a 
lawyer’s change of label. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. What he thought was duress was not really duress 1 

Mr. Alch. What he thought was defense of others was less workable 
than my changing it to the related defenses. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

Did he first use the word “duress” or did he tell you, that the law 
arrived at the word “duress”? 

Mr. Alch. That is right, Congressman. 

Mr. Bray. I am interested in that, having been in quite a few criminal 
cases myself. I would like to have a copy of that to read. 

Mr. Alch. The classic example, Mr. Congressman, is if gangsters 
have a gun at your wife’s head and say to you, “Unless you help us rob 
the bank, we are going to kill your wife,” so you break the law to 
prevent the greater evil. 

Mr. Bray. I never heard that word used, I can well understand it. 

Mr. Alch. In the memorandum there are legal authorities labeling 
it as “duress.” 

Mr. Bray. There probably would be. Then the fact that the court 
said it was ridiculous sometimes causes the jury to believe it is ri- 
diculous. In a personal illustration, in a case in Indiana, the jury and 
the judge in the law of evidence which is not true — and one time the 
jury came in with a verdict “not guilty,” the judge turned to them 
and said, “I think it was a silly and stupid defense, but it worked.” 
I think, after all, the duty is to defend your client with the best ability 
you have. I appreciate that deeply. 

I can see how the difficulty would be that the remoteness between 
the two, I can see a problem, but I can’t see the justification. I never 
thought of the word “duress,” but it is rather interesting. Getting the 
answer is not germane to this case, but just as a curiosity as a 
lawyer 

Mr. Alch. When Judge Sirica ruled it out I made an offer of proof 
and said what Mr. McCord would have said if he had been allowed to 
testify in support of that theory. Once that was ruled out as a matter 
of law, I had practically nothing to work with. My final argument was 
based on just a general lack of criminal intent which was for all 
practical purposes just almost totally lacking in legal merit, but it 
was all I had left. 

Mr. Bray. Lack of knowledge of law is not a defense in a felonv 
case. It can be at times, although lack of knowledge is not advanced, 
the fact of not knowing the law is not a defense. The matter of lack 
of knowledge of legality can nullify an inteilt if necessary. 
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Mr. Alch. When you call it statutory specific intent, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. I don’t think I want you to defend me. 

Mr. Xedzi. Mr. Alch, McCord came to you for the first time in the 
middle part or latter part of July. 

Mr. Alch. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Xedzi. Would you relate to this subcommittee the substance, as 
best you can recall, of that conversation ? 

Mr. Alch. Yes, sir. 

He introduced himself as one of the men who had been caught in 
the Watergate and wanted to know if Mr. Bailey would represent him. 
I had advised Mr. Bailey that McCord, who was one of the five 
caught at the Watergate, was coming in, and usually when I interview 
prospective clients l say to Mr. Bailey, “Are you interested in the 
case?” If I think it is a case we should take, then I am the one that 
sets the fee, so much for his services personally, so much for my 
services. He said he wasn’t interested in it. When Mr. McCord came 
in and asked for Mr. Bailey, I chatted with him cordially. We chatted. 
He said, “Are you available, would you be willing to represent me?” 
I said, “Yes.” I said, “What were you doing in there?” And that is 
when he began telling me about his apprehension and concern for 
these radical demonstrations leading to violence against the members 
of the committee, and said to me, “Look, I know I was breaking the 
law, I took a calculated risk, and I am prepared to face the conse- 
quences, but I am telling you why I did it, and I think I am entitled 
to a defense.” I said, “All right.” I quoted him a fee. He agreed to it, 
and I was retained. That was the first conversation I ever had with 
him. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you indicate to him that he had a defense of any 
kind? 

Mr. Alch. When he said to me, when I asked him what his motiva- 
tions were and he told me just what I told you, I said, “I will do a 
little research and see whether or not I can find some presentable legal 
theory to embrace that,” because I told him you can’t deny you were 
there, you were caught there. The question is why you were there, 
and the reasons you were there is something I can run with. 

Mr. Xedzi. How much time did you spend with him during the first 
interview ? 

Mr. Alch. Perhaps an hour, maybe less. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Did he ever state he had another attorney at that 
time, or were you the only attorney up until the end of that year that 
McCord had? 

Mr. Alch. That is right. The first time I ever learned about another 
attorney was in March of this year, except for local counsel, Mr. 
Congressman, whom I retained. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Why did he say in his letter to Mr. Helms of July 
29, “This is a copy of the letter which went to my lawyer,” and you 
say you never saw him. 

Mr. Nedzi. That is him. 

Mr. Alch. I honestly don’t know. I have never seen that letter. If 
that is what he says, if he is referring to me. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. He said from time to time I will send along things 
you may be interested in. This is a copy of the letter which went to 
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my lawyer. That is when he tells about the attempts to involve the 
CIA. 

In other words, this is his whole point in the letter that he says he 
sent to his lawyer. It involves the CIA. 

Mr. Alch. Congressman, I have absolutely no recollection of ever 
receiving this. As a matter of fact, I had occasion to go through my 
files, my whole package, because Judge Sirica ordered me to turn over 
legal documents to Mr. Finsterwald, and discovery material back to 
the Government. I never came across that letter. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Am I not correct that Mr. Helms testified when he 
received the letter the name to whom it was addressed had been deleted 
from it as it appears on our record ? 

Mr. Hogan. Yes. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Those are strange circumstances. 

Mr. Alch. I never got the letter. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. He says he sent it to you, and it contains a well- 
thought-out motivation of protecting the CIA, and so forth, and yet 
you never got it. 

Mr. Alch. I did not. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Alch, you spent an hour with Mr. McCord reviewing 
the circumstances. You found that that was a sufficient length of time 
in order to get all the necessary details in order to go back and research 
the law ? 

Mr. Alch. That is not accurate, Mr. Chairman. 

I found it a sufficient amount of time to do two things: No. 1, de- 
ciding whether or not I would be willing to represent him. No. 2, to 
quote him a fee. No. 3, to get enough of a general picture of the thing 
to at least start putting it together. We have a policy in our office of 
really not getting down to allocating substantial periods of time until 
we get at least part of our fee. And no money was passed to me. I 
started working on it, but I didn’t really set everything aside. It was 
sort of a breaking of the ice thing. OK, I will be seeing more of you. 
I will be in touch with you, et cetera, et cetera. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the fee ? 

Mr. Alch. $25,000. 

Mr. Nedzi. On what terms ? 

Mr. Alch. I have a letter with me, I think, in which I acknowledged 
the receipt of the first amount. 

We worked out a payment schedule — here it is — if you would like 
to make a copy of it. This is all I have. It is dated July 7, a letter to 
him acknowledging receipt of $8,000 

Mr. Nedzi. July 7, 1972? 

Mr. Alch. 1972. 

Mr. Nedzi. That suggested he came to see you prior to that day. 

Mr. Alch. Yes, it would. 

It reflects that the total fee is $25,000. The agreement that we 
entered into. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why don’t you just read the letter? 

Mr. Alch. All right. This is dated July 7, 1972. 

Dear Jim : This letter is to acknowledge receipt from you of $8,000 on July 6, 
1972. We have agreed upon the following with regard to my representing you in 
the burglary second degree charge presently pending in the Washington, D.C., 
Superior Court. 
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If I might digress, it was phrased that way because at that time that 
was the only charge in existence. He had not been before the grand 
jury. The Federal indictment had not come down although it was 
anticipated. 

The total fee is $25,000. 

2. $7,000 is to be paid on or before July 20, 1972. 

3. An additional $10,000 representing payment in full shall be paid on or before 
August 20, 1972. 

4. In addition, the sum of $1,500 representing retainer for attorney for Bernard 
Shankman shall be paid on or before August 1972. 

It was a pleasure representing you these last 2 days in Washington — 

that must be in reference to my probable-cause hearing in the superior 
court on the burglary charge — 

and I can assure you of my best efforts on your behalf.” Please don’t hesitate to 
call me at any time at my office or at home with regard to this case or related 
matters. 

“Very truly yours, Gerald Alch.” 

This was the fee schedule he said he could live with. As it turned 
out, he did not adhere to this, which didn’t cause any serious breach 
in our relationship, except I was from time to time saying “When do 
you think you are going to be able to come up with the money ? You 
are not adhering to what we agreed upon, and we do have a rule I get 
paid in full before the trial actually commences.” And I was paid in 
full by the time the trial began, but not in conformance with these 
agreed-upon terms. But I didn’t make that much of an issue of it. He 
said “I don’t have it, I need more time.” I said “You have more time.” 

Mr. Nedzi. How soon after he was in your office did you represent 
him at the first hearing? 

Mr. Alch. I don’t know, except my recollection, according to my 
statement — and it was my recollection — it was in July. It could be, 
this is July 6, I was in Washington. It may have been the very first 
day or two of July, in which I agreed to 

Mr. Nedzi. You make references to the past 2 days. 

Mr. Alch. That is right. These last 2 days in Washington, which 
was to the best of my recollection the probable-cause hearing, or it 
may have been at the appearance before the grand jury. I just don’t 
know. 

Mr. Hogan. I have a calendar. 

Mr. Nedzi. I wonder if there is any possibility you were first retained 
in June? 

Mr. Alch. Well, my recollection is July, but this puts activity in 
the first week of July, so it may have been. I honestly don’t recall. 

I was using this letter, or the receipt of the money, as the starting 
point for when I heard from him. If it was in June, I am sure it was 
toward the very end of the month. I don’t have a clear recollection of 
it. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Did he write you out a check at the time when you 
were first retained ? 

Mr. Alch. No, in cash. The only time he paid me other than in cash 
was the last two payments of $1,750 were in bank checks. Otherwise it 
was cash. 

Mr. Nedzi. You had this interview with him. 

When did you first discuss retaining Mr. Shankman? 

Mr. Alch. At the first meeting. 
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Mr. Nedzi. At the first meeting ? 

Mr. Aloh. Yes, sir. I told him I would have to have local counsel, 
that is the rule. I said “Do you want to get him or should I get him?” 
He said “You get him.” I don’t know what his entire fee is going to 
be, I said, I will be the work horse, I will be doing most of the work, 
but I think it is reasonable to anticipate he will want a retainer. We 
agreed upon a retainer of $1,500. 

Mr. Nedzi. At the first meeting? 

Mr. Alcii. At the first meeting with Mr. McCord. What I did was, 
because he told me he was short of cash, or at least strained a little, I 
took the $1,500 out of the first $8,000 that he gave me, and then he paid 
it up at the end. 

I might add, in that regard, Mr. Shankman worked, he was with 
me all through the trial, his work greatly exceeded $1,500. He pre- 
sented bills to our office which I, in turn, presented to Mr. McCord, 
and Mr. McCord said he didn’t have the money. So we paid Mr. Shank- 
man, I believe, between $4,000 and $5,000 in addition to the $1,500 that 
we had received from Mr. McCord. That $4,000 or $5,000 came out of 
the $25,000, and expenses which were supposed to have been paid by 
Mr. McCord have not been. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Then this might point out that there was another 
attorney in the case at the time. Could the letter directed to Mr. Helms 
have gone to Mr. Shankman? 

Mr. Alcii. I doubt it because every time Mr. Shankman received 
anything from Mr. McCord I didn’t, which would have been unusual 
in itself, he would immediately forward me a copy. 

Mr. Nedzi. Have you worked with Mr. Shankman on cases? 

Mr. Alcii. I hadn’t, but other members of my firm had. This was 
my first experience working with him, and he is a terrific lawyer. He 
is a real nice guy. 

Mr. Nedzi. But your firm has had extensive dealings with Mr. 
Shankman? 

Mr. Alch. Yes, sir. I don’t know how extensive, but certainly they 
worked with him in the past on more than three or four occasions. 

Mr. Nedzi. If you w r ere to need local counsel in a case tomorrow, 
would you go back to Mr. Shankman ? 

Mr. Alch. I would. I don’t know what his response would be as a 
result of this episode. 

Mr. Nedzi. Does your firm have other local counsel here in 
Washington? 

Mr. Alch. The only other local counsel I can ever recall in Wash- 
ington was Mr. Finsterwald’s associate, Mr. Olhausen in a case in 
which we came in after conviction, but Judge Hart reversed it. 

Mr. Olhausen was in the case at the time the defendant came to us. 
It wasn’t our choosing Mr. Olhausen. When I thought to myself who 
am I going to get to act as local counsel, Barney Shankman’s name 
came, because I knew he worked with our office on other cases. I think 
he helped us out in the professional traffic control matter. This is the 
first time I had the privilege of working with him. 

Mr. Nedzi. You are not aware of any other attorneys that worked 
with your office in Washington? 

Mr. Aloii. Not with any degree of regularity. There may have been 
isolated instances, but I don’t know. 
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Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

The letter there which defendant said he sent to his lawyer impresses 
me as not being a letter a person would send to his lawyer. It would 
arouse immediate question on the part of the lawyer, whether you or 
your cocounsel. It impresses me it is difficult to understand he ever sent 
that letter. 

Mr. Alch. It is difficult for me to understand. 

You see the only time the CIA ever came up in our discussion was 
when I had gone to Washington on December 21, and in the course 
of the meeting 1 said “By the way, gentlemen, here is my defense of 
Mr. McCord/’ And I described duress. Their immediate reaction was, 
well, this helps your client but doesn’t help mine, because our clients 
can’t embrace that. Mr. McCord can because he was head of security. 
That was when the question was raised, is CIA involved in this ? 

Mr. Bray. You have read the other letters of McCord, the unsigned 
letters which he wrote ? 

Mr. Alch. I have not — you mean the ones to the CIA ? 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

Mr. Aloh. I have never seen them. 

Mr. Bray. Oh, I see. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Did he ask you, or did you discuss with him at any 
time what he calls the false testimony of Jerry Bittenbender, to the 
effect that he was 

Mr. Alch. In this sense, when I told him I had received from the 
Government as part of my discovery this statement by Bittenbender 
saying McCord said at the jail when he was being booked, referring 
to the Cuban- Americans, they are all former CIA men. He said to me 
Bittenbender is lying, I never said that. 

Mr. Nedzi. Are you through, Mr. Wilson? 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Alch, did you say that vou had appeared at a hearing 
for Mr. McCord prior to the sending of tnat receipt for the $8,000 ? 

Mr. Alch. I know I appeared for him at a probable-cause hearing on 
the Superior Court, District of Columbia, charge. I don’t remember 
the date. I have it at the office. I suppose I have the transcript there. 
But I don’t know T whether or not that letter in which I say it was a 
pleasure representing you these last 2 days in Washington — whether or 
not that refers to the probable-cause hearing — I think was before 
J udge Belton, or my appearing with him, his wife, and his daughter 
before the grand jury. I just don't recall. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have any other meetings with him after your 
first meeting prior to attending these hearings? 

Mr. Alch. To the best of my recollection, and I may be wrong — 
but to the best of my recollection, I think the next time I saw him 
was in Washington, when I came for the probable-cause hearings. 

I am pretty sure that probable-cause hearing was the first tiling 
I ever did for him as far as not just talking about the case in the 
office. 

And then after that, I went to the grand jury. 

Mr. Nedzi. Had you talked witli him before you went to the grand 
jury, subsequent to the first time ? 

Mr. Alch. To the grand jury? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 
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Mr. AijCH. Yes. When he notified me he had been served with a 
subpena. 

Mr. Nedzi. Let’s just see how many meetings you had with him . 

You had the one meeting in early July, obviously. 

Mr. Alch. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. When was your next meeting with him? 

Mr. Alch. To the best of my recollection, and it is only a recollec- 
tion, I may be wrong — is when I went to Washington. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any records? 

Mr. Alch. Not with me, but it is easily ascertainable because I have 
a transcript of the probable-cause hearing in the superior court. 

Mr. Nedzi. Please proceed. 

Mr. Alch. And then I believe the next 

Mr. Nedzi. At that time you just met with him for the purpose of 
going to the probable-cause hearings? 

Mr. Alch. When I came into Washington it was for that purpose, 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. You had no meeting in your office prior to going to that 
hearing? 

Mr. Alch. I don’t believe so. I don’t believe so. 

Because he may have said to me at that very first meeting there 
was a probable-cause hearing coming up, or he may have notified me 
by telephone of the specific date, I don’t recall. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did Mr. Shankman join you at that hearing? 

Mr. Alch. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did Mr. Shankman participate in the hearing in any 
way? 

Mr. Alch. No, sir, other than to introduce me to the court and ask 
my admission. 

Mr Nedzi. So then there was a probable-cause hearing. Following 
that, when did you meet with him ? 

Mr. Alch. The exact date I don’t know. But my recollection is the 
next activity I performed for him was when he received two subpenas 
from the grand jury, one in his individual capacity, and one as keeper 
of the records of the books of McCord Associates. And I went with 
him to Washington, or I met him in Washington, and advised the 
prosecutor he was going to take the fifth on his personal subpena, and 
then I had some discussion with the prosecution with regard to what 
he could be obliged to say and what he couldn’t be obliged to say 
pertaining to the subpena directed to him as keeper of the records. 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you give us a time on that, generally speaking? 

Mr. Alch. Perhaps in late July. I just don’t know. Again, it is 
ascertainable, but I just don’t recall. 

Mr. Nedzi. Following that, when did you meet with him? 

Mr. Alch. I believe following that it was when I came to Washing- 
ton again to represent his wife and daughter who had also been 
subpenaed to testify before the grand jury. He was there with them, 
although he was not before the grand jury on that particular occasion. 

Mr. Nedzi. How long was that after you represented him before the 
grand jury ? 

Mr. Alch. I am guessing — maybe 2 or 3 weeks. I am just not sure. 
It is a matter of record, but I just don’t know. 

Mr. Nedzi. Could it possibly or probably be late August? 
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Mr. Alch. It may have been earlier, Mr. Chairman. It may have 
been earlier, because the Federal grand jury activity really got rolling 
after the probable-cause hearing. All the other defendants had waived 
their probable-cause hearing. I attempted to utilize it as best I could 
for discovery purposes. 

Mr. Nedzi. The next time you met with him was when? 

Mr. Alch. I can’t be sure. I cannot be sure. 

I could only say that there was in the ensuing months periodic con- 
tacts, either by phone, or by my seeing him. I remember at the time of 
arraignment I was engaged in trial and I sent my associate, Mr. John 
Albert Johnson, down. 

Mr. Nedzi. For what purpose? 

Mr. Alch. To represent him at the arraignment. 

Mr. Nedzi. At the arraignment? 

Mr. Alch. Yes, sir. After that I believe I attended an open court 
session pertaining to pretrial motion, which I had filed, and there was 
a day or two set aside tor argument. 

Now, in between this period of time, I simply am unable to specify 
the dates of my contacts with him, and whether these contacts were 
by telephone or in person. I just don’t recall. But I kept in touch with 
him one way or the other. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have records of these telephone conversations? 

Mr. Alch. I don’t. The only thing that might help me is airline 
tickets which I will be happy to peruse. But I don’t have them at 
today’s hearing. 

Mr. Nedzi. When was the first time, Mr. Alch, that you sat down 
with James McCord and went over his every activity in connection 
with this crime? It seems to me a good lawyer would and should. 

Mr. Alch. I think it was a more or less of a continuing type of dis- 
cussion, beginning with that first meeting when he explained to me his 
motivation, because that set me on a potential defense course — defense 
posture. And at the meeting in Boston of December 26, I began, by 
this time I had narrowed it down, and could be most specific as to what 
his anticipated testimony would be. 

Mr. Nedzi. When was this ? 

Mr. Alch. December 26. 

Mr. Nedzi. December 26 ? 

Mr. Alch. I remember that because the purpose of that was to pre- 
pare him for his testimony because at that time we were assuming that 
we would be able to go ail the way on this theory of duress, and nat- 
urally we could not even hope to be successful without his testimony. 
And he wanted to take the stand and tell the jury what he told me. 

Mr. Nedzi. In reviewing your statement to the Senate, I was puz- 
zled that you didn’t earlier spend more time with Mr. McCord and 
really delve into all facets of this before you came up with any theories. 
That is the way I used to practice law. Maybe that is why I wasn’t 
earning the fees I hear announced in these cases. But at any rate, it 
strikes me as extremely unusual that this kind of in-depth review 
would not take place until 6 months after retention. 

Mr. Alch. Well, Mr. Chairman, I am not saying that there weren’t — 
that we never discussed what was going to happen at trial. What I am 
suggesting is this : This was not 
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Mr. Nedzi. I am not saying you didn’t, either. 

Mr. Alch. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. But what I am saying is you didn’t spend any real time 
with him. You attended hearings of all kinds. The first meeting was 
essentially to determine how much you were going to get paid, and out- 
line a rather unusual defense, it seems to me, that even the judge termed 
ridiculous. Is there any explanation for that ? Is that ordinary proce- 
dure in these cases ? 

Mr. Alch. I don’t think you can say anything is an ordinary pro- 
cedure in a criminal case. Every one I handled is completely distin- 
guishable on its own facts, not only factualwise as far as the case is 
concerned, but the client-attorney relationship. You have got to re- 
member, Mr. Chairman, keep it in this context — he came to me : I was 
faced with a man who had been apprehended in a building. This was 
not Liddy and Hunt, in which there was a question of identification. 
He had been arrested in the building. I said, “Why were you in there ?” 
He told me. In subsequent passage of time I would get from him mem- 
orandums backing up this theory of duress. I would get from him 
practically three or four times a week copies of newspaper articles from 
all over the country describing demonstrations by antiwar groups 
leading to violence. So from the very beginning, supplemented by his 
doing his own little legal drafting of memorandums, further supple- 
mented by his constantly sending to me these newspaper articles, it 
was simply a question of my, as a lawyer, polishing up and getting into 
sight what our ultimate defense at trial would be. At the same time I 
was going through the workings of the pretrial motion. 

Mr. Nedzi. How could you determine what your defense at trial was 
going to be if you didn’t know the details of the actions of your client ? 

Mr. Alch. But I did know them. He told me. 

Mr. Nedzi. You told me you didn’t go into details with him. You 
hadn’t indicated a single conversation in depth with him as to where 
he was, who else was involved, what transpired, and all the things that 
an attorney does in preparing for a case. 

Mr. Aloti. He always, in his discussions with me, up until a point 
at trial, more or less isolated himself from his codefendants. 

Mr. Nedzi. I understand that, and I understand his idea about a de- 
fense, but it seems to me that you as his counsel, as the educated legal 
type in this situation, had an obligation to go into the thing in depth 
and suggest to him as to whether this is the best possible course. 

Let me go into another phase of this. 

During this time you say that it wasn’t until the latter part of De- 
cember when you really got intense about preparation. 

Mr. Alch. If I may respectfully submit, if I said that, I didn’t mean 
that. I don’t think I said that. 

Mr. Nedzi. That wasn’t the word you used, but that is the impres- 
sion I got. 

Mr. Alch. What I am saying is that naturally as the trial date ap- 
proaches your activity with regard to that particular case becomes 
more intense because in the months prior to trial I am in trial with 
other cases. This doesn’t mean I am ignoring the McCord case, but I 
am not really pushing everything else aside until we are getting down 
to the trial date. That is the only way I can operate. I am almost going 
from trial to trial. 

Mr. Nedzi. That is the way most successful lawyers operate. 
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Mr. Alch. Well, I don’t know if I earn that description. 

Mr. Nedzi. Let me get back to conversations with the prosecution 
at this time. 

Were there any conversations between yourself and the prosecution ? 

Mr. Alch. Prior to trial, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Alch. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the substance of those conversations ? 

Mr. Alch. Aside from just cordial discussions, I mean we had many 
discussions when I was going before the grand jury, but discussions 
of consequence — I think at one point, I don’t remember whether it 
was October or November, it is m my statement to Senator Ervin’s 
committee, they began plea bargaining, that is what I would call it, 
whether they would describe it like that, I don’t know. What they 
said was, “We would be willing to talk about it as a general proposi- 
tion, nothing specific. We would be willing to talk about allowing 
your man to plead to one substantive count in return for his testifying 
for the Government.” 

Naturally I said to them, “Well, what would be your recommenda- 
tion in the event he did that to the court with regard to disposition?” 
Everything was always subject to the court’s approval anyway. And 
they said, “We point out his cooperation.” I said, “Could you recom- 
mend any type of suspended sentence?” They said, “Absolutely not.” 
So the conversation didn’t proceed in any greater detail because they 
more or less said to me, “See if your man is interested.” So I went back 
to McCord, asked him if he was, describing to him just as I described 
it to you, and he said he was not. 

There was a second conversation with regard to plea bargaining the 
latter part of the year. I think it is November. I will rely on my 
statement to the Senate Committee — in which they toughened their 
position, and they said their case had grown considerably stronger, 
and they said they would still be willing to accept a plea to lessen the 
indictment, but they were talking about three counts, instead of one 
count. 

And again, with the same rather limited recommendation to the 
judge, we are just going to point out he is cooperating, and leave it up 
to the judge, was again turned down by Mr. McCord. 

The last time any proposition was put forward to Mr. McCord re- 
garding deviating from his defense of “not guilty” was during the 
trial itself when Judge Sirica called counsel into his chambers, and I 
don’t know whether or not you have access to that, it was a sealed 
transcript, I got into a little difficulty with the judge when I made 
it a part of my motion for a new trial on my appeal. I got from the 
bench, reprimand from him, for not getting permission first to un- 
seal the record. But as a result of my one conversation with Judge 
Sirica. Judge Sirica said it is not too late to go before the grand 
jury. There was nothing threatened, there was nothing promised, but 
that was the message. And he turned that down. 

Mr. Nedzi. I believe what you say, he turned it down. But did you 
make any recommendation to him ? 

Mr. Alch. I was primarily concerned with - 

Mr. Nedzi. I think you know what I am thinking about. 

Mr. Alch. Sure. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Here we have the case of a man who is guilty as sin, who 
admits it. The only defense that you have is one that in the final anal- 
ysis the judge termed “ridiculous.” Don’t you try to do what you can 
to get out of it as best you can for your client? 

Mr. Alch. Certainly. 

Mr. Nedzi. Isn’t that an obligation on the part of the attorney to 
do that? 

Mr. Alch. It certainly is, Mr. Chairman. I most certainly admit I 
wished I had been able to come back to Mr. McCord with something 
more concrete than just a promise of cooperation. Under the terms 
of it, when I said to him, “I am afraid any recommendation they 
made to the judge would not be that you be allowed to stay on the 
street and remain at liberty,” I might very well have said to him, 
“Now keep in mind that this theory of duress” which I made no secret 
to him was a very, very flimsy thing at best, but the only thing I could 
think of based upon what he had told me, and he said, “I am not 
interested.” 

In that regard I recall Mr. McCord testifying before Senator Ervin’s 
committee that the timing of his disclosures was entirely his own. 
That is, I believe, correct. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Mr. Chairman, I probably have limited time for 
this witness, but I am really disturbed about this matter of the letter 
that was sent to Mr. Helms which said, “We are trying to find out 
CIA involvement here.” I would like to rise to the witness’ defense 
when he says he didn’t get a copy of the letter, because I think it 
would be rather an unusual letter to have sent him after McCord had 
already sent him on the 21st of July this memorandum which almost 
duplicates what he says about the prejudicial press coverage, the high 
percent of registered Democrat voters, that was the memorandum 
where he was telling his attorney the reasons for any special defenses he 
might be able to put together. And also in this letter that is purported 
to have gone to Mr. Alch, he says the matter of timing of the change 
of any motion I realize is best left in the hands of the lawyers. In 
other words, on the face of it, this letter wasn’t sent to a lawyer, it was 
sent to someone else, or maybe it wasn’t sent at all. I am just trying 
to figure this was just a self-serving thing to go to him. 

Mr. Nedzi. Check the morning mail. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. I am just a little bit disturbed because Mr. Mc- 
Cord I don’t think is leveling with Mr. Helms in this letter, or else 
he had another lawyer that might have been giving a different type 
of defense. The letter he says went to his lawyer talks only about the 
CIA and CIA involvement, and yet Mr. Alch said this was never an 
issue, it never came up as any concern as far as Mr. McCord is con- 
cerned. I am really disturbed about it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Wilson, which letter are you referring to now? Do 
you have a date on it? 

Mr. Bob Wilson. July 29, 1972, letter that went to Mr. Helms on 
which the name of the person to whom it was addressed had been re- 
moved and it went to Helms. 

And it says on the memo that attaches it, “From time to time I will 
send things that may be interesting, and this is a copy of a letter which 
went to my lawyer.” 
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I don’t know whether we ought to get Mr. McCord back and try to 
get him to clarify this point. 

Mr. Nedzi. Let us go back and review Mr. Alch’s knowledge about 
the CIA in this whole matter. 

Did Mr. McCord at any time ask you to see Mr. Paul O’Brien ? 

Mr. Alch. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did he ask you to do that? 

Mr. Alch. On one of my first trips to Washington he described Mr. 
O’Brien to me as the counterpart to Edward Bennett Williams to the 
Democratic Party. And he specifically described him to me as counsel 
to his employer, the Committee to Re-Elect the President. He said “I 
want you to go to his office, tell him that you represent me, and main- 
tain communications with him, establish and maintain communication 
with him.” He drove me to Mr. O’Brien’s office and then went 

Mr. Nedzi. When did this take place ? 

Mr. Alch. Perhaps in August of 1972 — perhaps — in that period. 
It was one of my first visits to Washington. 

I went up and saw Mr. O’Brien and introduced myself as Mr. Mc- 
Cord’s counsel and pursuant to Mr. McCord’s instructions told Mr. 
O’Brien that Mr. McCord wanted me to tell you that he had taken a 
calculated risk and was prepared to face the consequences. He wants 
me to 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you call Mr. O’Brien? 

Mr. Alch. From Washington for an appointment. I said, “You 
don’t know me. I am Gerald Alch, Mr. McCord’s attorney. He would 
like for me to see you. Can I see you?” He said “Yes.” 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he indicate that he was representing any of the 
defendants? 

Mr. Alch. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Or was participating in the trial in any way ? 

Mr. Alch. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did he tell you ? 

Mr. Alch. He really didn’t do much of the talking. I did most of 
it. And the meeting lasted perhaps 10 or 15 minutes and ended by my 
giving him my card and my making note of his office number. 

And then I left Mr. O’Brien’s office and went around the block to 
some coffee shop where Mr. McCord was waiting for me to explain 
to him what haa happened. He said “Good, OK.” 

Mr. Nedzi. There was no response on Mr. O’Brien’s part of any 
kind? 

Mr. Alch. Nothing of substance other than it was a pleasure 
meeting you and I will be happy to exchange office telephone numbers 
with you. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. He was employed by the Committee to Re-Elect? 

Mr. Alch. That was my understanding, and I believe he was one 
of the lawyers representing the committee. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was anything mentioned about the CIA in this con- 
versation at all ? 

Mr. Alch. Nothing that I can recall about it, nothing at all. 

Mr. Nedzi. When was the first time that Mr. McCord talked about 
the CIA to you ? 

Mr. Alch. December 21, 1972. 
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Mr. Nedzi. The CIA was never mentioned prior to that time in any 
of your conversations with him ? 

Mr. Alch. It was mentioned as part of his background, but it was 
never mentioned as a potential defense until after my meeting at Mr. 
Bittman’s office on December 21. 

Mr. Nedzi. At that time who raised the question of the CIA? 

Mr. Alch. My recollection is that it was Mr. Bittman. I am not 
positive. But my recollection is that it was he who asked the question, 
can the CIA be involved in this ? 

It was in that context that a discussion ensued, that they were all 
formerly connected with the CIA, one of the Cuban- Americans had 
what was purported to be CIA forged documents at the time of the 
arrest. I brought out my discovery with regard to the remark that 
allegedly was overheard by the District of Columbia policeman. And 
what prompted that was my coming forth at this meeting, talking 
about a great many things, but I started it off by saying “Here is my 
defense,” in which I went into the duress thing, and as I told you 
before, they said “That doesn’t apply to us.” 

At that point, “What about CIA? Could they be involved?” 

And before we went to other topics it was agreed each lawyer 
would talk to his client about it, which occasioned my bringing it up 
to Mr. McCord at our luncheon immediately after this meeting. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have any feeling that the CIA was actually 
behind all this at this time ? 

Mr. Alch. I did not ; except when all of these potentially suggestive 
circumstances were discussed. I thought it was worth asking, in any 
event. But, frankly, it had not entered my mind as any potential 
defense, up until that time. 

Mr. Nedzi. So you raised the question with Mr. McCord on Decem- 
ber 21, following this meeting ? 

Mr. Alch. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was Mr. McCord’s response ? 

Mr. Alch. He did not give me a specific yes or no. He went off into 
a bit of a tangent, and began complaining about how he thought the 
White House was trying to undermine the CIA by replacing Mr. 
Helms with Mr. Schlesinger. He made a remark to the effect that 
anyone subpenaed from the CIA could not, or would not comply 
with it. 

Mr. Nedzi. This is a meeting at the Monocle ? 

Mr. Alch. At the Monocle. 

I don’t remember anything more specific that he said about it, ex- 
cept that he did not say to me at that meeting yes or no. He just didn’t 
say it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ask him ? 

Mr. Alch. I did. 

He said to me, “Let me think about it.” 

And I said, “Well, I’m going to be meeting with you next week.” 

We set up a date in Boston on December 26. But when I left that 
restaurant that luncheon at the Monocle, in my mind I had not 
received a definitive affirmative or negative response from Mr. McCord. 
It was obvious he had strong feelings of loyalty to the agency. It 
was obvious that he felt that they were being undermined — this is 
the term I just used — by the White House. And he said, “Let me think 
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about it,” which was not a very uncommon response from him during 
the course of my months of knowing him. 

I can’t recall any specific instances, but there were other instances 
where I would ask him questions about the case, not perhaps of great 
significance, but he would say, “Let me think about it.” He was not 
one to come right out, respond right away with a definitive yes or no. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

It would seem a little illogical when he was defending the CIA. 
It looks like his theory was that the White House was trying to, in 
my words, blame the CIA. Then when you asked him that, he said 
“Let me think about it.” 

That is rather inconsistent. 

Mr. Alch. It was. But when he talked about the CIA being under- 
mined by the White House, I didn’t get the impression that he was 
using it in the context of the White House trying to blame the CIA 
for the Watergate incident. 

My impression was he was talking about a general attempt by the 
White House against the agency divorced from 

Mr. Bray. That would have been a logical answer for him to make, 
“Well, let’s pursue it further.” He meant pursue it further in his own 
mind. There might be some angle. 

Mr. Alch. He obviously gave me the impression — he did say, let me 
think about it. 

Now, what he was thinking about, or why he wanted to think, I 
don’t know. 

Mr. Bray. Later he did tell you they did not have any connection? 

Mr. Alch. At our next meeting 5 days later in Boston. 

Mr. Bray. Thank you. 

Mr. Alch. At the same time he told me that he said, “I want you 
to go back, when you see the defense lawyers again and tell them two 
things ; ‘The CIA is not involved.’ And, ‘i won’t have any part of that 
defense.’ ” 

Which I did. 

Mr. Br*y. He never took any different position. 

Mr. Alch. On July 3. 

Mr. Bray. He never expressed any other useful philosophy to you 
than that, after that, at no time did he say to you the CIA was in- 
volved. In fact, he took the opposite view ? 

Mr. Alch. Yes, sir. He took the opposite approach. 

Mr. Hebert. Pursuing what Mr. Bray has said : 

The first time the CIA was ever mentioned or injected in your con- 
versations with Mr. McCord was at the Monocle meeting? 

Mr. Alch. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hi»ert. It was not injected or mentioned before in any previous 
conversations ? 

Mr. Alch. No, sir, because it had never entered by mind. 

Mr. Hebert. The first time the CIA was injected Mr. McCord said 
“Let me think it over,” or words to that effect ? 

Mr. Alch. Yes, sir, “Let me think about it.” 

Mr. Hebert. Yes. That was the first time you ever mentioned CIA 
to Mr. McCord in your discussions with him. The second time was the 
Boston meeting in which they said they are definitely not involved? 

Mr. Alch. That is right, Mr. Congressman. 
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Mr. Bray. Later when you talked it over did you have the idea, 
after you mentioned it and it did enter his mind to see if there was 
some connection, he wanted to think it over ? 

Mr. Alch. Or, perhaps — and this was strictly surmise — I just didn’t 
know. He may have been talking to other people. I don’t know. This is 
all hindsight. I’m looking back on it now. I don’t know. 

Mr. Melvin Price. Mr. Chairman. 

On that point, at the Monocle, the way your statement reads here, 
he become emotionally concerned when you mentioned the possible in- 
volvement of the CIA ? 

Mr. Alch. I think that would be a correct characterization. 

Mr. Melvin Price. In other words, you had the feeling somebody 
was trying to involve the CIA ? 

Mr. Alch. His emotional reaction was directed toward a general 
antagonism on the part of the White House and what he called a 
“hatchet job” by the White House against the CIA by virtue of re- 
placing Mr. Helms with Mr. Schlesinger. 

Mr. Melvin Price. While he did not say definitely to you they were 
not involved in it, but the fact that he became emotionally upset im- 
mediately indicated he felt they were involved ? 

Mr. Alch. Or that he felt that Mr. Helms was more independent 
than Mr. Schlesinger. 

The idea conveyed to me was that Mr. Schlesinger would be less 
independent on behalf of the CIA than Mr. Helms was. That was my 
impression from the way he said it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you mention Mr. Marchetti to him? 

Mr. Alch. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why did you do that ? 

Mr. Alch. In the course of the discussion we were talking about 
whether or not CIA agents were subject to recall. This had been men- 
tioned at the meeting, as one of the 

Mr. Nedzi. At which meeting? 

Mr. Alch. At the Bittman office meeting on December 21. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who mentioned it ? 

Mr. Alch. I don’t recall. But that was brought up 

Mr. Nedzi. Who was at the meeting ? 

Mr. Alch. Mr. Bittman, of course, Mr. Maroulis, Mr. Rothblatt, I 
believe Mr. Mittler, who was one of Mr. Bittman’s associates. I think 
that is all. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was Mr. Liddy there? 

Mr. Alch. He may have been. The reason I say that is because there 
were occasions when there would be meetings on pretrial matters. The 
notification came to me it was a meeting of lawyers. And Mr. Liddy 
would be there. 

It was more or less explained since he was a lawyer himself he 
wanted to take more active part than nonlawyer defendants as far as 
keeping an eye on what his lawyer was doing, or something like that. 
He may have been there. 

I just don’t recall with any certainty. It would not surprise me if 
he was. 

Mr. Nedzi. What is your understanding of this recall of agents? 

Mr. Alch. What was my understanding of it ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 
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Mr. Alch. It was put out just that way. 

By the way, you know that, it was in context of pointing out all of 
the men that had prior connections with the CIA. The forged docu- 
ments handed in — m possession of one of the Cuban Americans at the 
time of his arrest. The fact that CIA agents are subject to recall, even 
after they leave the employ. 

Mr. Nedzi. What is meant by that ? 

Mr. Alch. I interpret it to mean that even though they may retire, 
so to speak, from active duty, that they might be on some sort of re- 
serve status. I don’t know. This is the way I interpreted “subject to 
recall.” In other words, they can get a call and they will say “We want 
to activate you again.” 

I don’t know. This is what went through my mind. That is why I 
brought up Marchetti with Mr. McCord. I said “I understand a guy 
by the name of Victor Marchetti has written a book about the CIA. 
It is supposed to be the most revealing thing about a secret organiza- 
tion.” 

Mr. Nedzi. This information about Marchetti is from public sources, 
or how do you know about Marchetti ? 

Mr. Alch. I reviewed the book in Time magazine, or Newsweek 
magazine. Mr. McCord’s response was, “Marchetti is not in the good 
graces of the CIA. Everyone in the CIA looks down on him. They 
don’t like him.” 

Mr. Nedzi. Let me ask you a question there. 

These documents were received ? 

Mr. Alch. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. What were the dates ? 

Mr. Alch. I don’t know. 

Mr. Nedzi. What were the documents ? 

Mr. Alch. They were alleged, or purported, or could have been 
CIA-forged documents, or provided by the CIA; I was never clear 
on it. 

Mr. Hebert. The reason for my question is this involved the Cuban 
citation. Do you know when they were dated ? 

Mr. Alch. I don’t know. 

Mr. Hebert. This is one of the persons carrying around the Cuban 
documents? 

Mr. Alch. Yes. 

I don’t know the dates. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, I want to pursue a little further the re- 
action of McCord when you broached the subject, the CIA matter. 

As a matter of timing, had Helms left the CIA before the Water- 
gate ? He hadn’t, had he ? 

Mr. Alch. I don’t know. It was when he was made Ambassador to 
some foreign country, but it had happened prior to our meeting at the 
Monocle Restaurant. Whether it happened prior to the Watergate, I 
just don’t know, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Bray. I didn’t think it was. I was pretty sure it wasn’t. 

Accordingly — apparently McCord felt an intense loyalty to Helms 
which apparently he didn’t feel toward 'his replacement, Mr. Schle- 
singer. 

Mr. Alch. That is a fair assumption, yes, sir. 
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Mr. Brat. That might account for his reluctance to make an immedi- 
ate decision. 

Mr. Alch. That is possible. 

Mr. Brat. That is all. 

Mr. Nedzi. During your conversations and activity— conversations 
with, and activity for, Mr. McCord, did you have conversations with 
Mr. Bailey? 

Mr. Alch. During my representation of Mr. McCord ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Alch. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. How frequently ? 

Mr. Alch. I don’t know how frequently. I would say certainly four 
or five times a week, something to that effect. Even when he is out of 
town, I can’t think of 2 days in a row that I wouldn’t 

Mr. Nedzi. With regard to representing Mr. McCord ? 

Mr. Alch. On the question of representing Mr. McCord. 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Alch. It was simply before I met with Mr. McCord in Boston 
for the first time, but that I just said to Mr. Bailey one of the burglars, 
or one of the men arrested at the Watergate is coming in obviously to 
see if we are going to retain him or represent him. “Will you be in- 
terested in representing him, and if so, what is your feeling about the 
fee I should quote for you personally.” Because, when we quote fees 
for Mr. Bailey, personally, or me, personally, he said, “I am not in- 
terested in the case. If he wants you to see if you want to take it and 
quote whatever fee you think appropriate.” 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, did you talk to him about the case subsequently? 

Mr. Alch. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. In what context ? 

Mr. Alch. More or less of a “keeping him advised of the program,” 
as I would on practicallv every case of significance that I was han- 
dling. That was part of the office routine. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did you tell him following this conversation that 
you had ? Did you talk to him after you talked with McCord about 
the CIA thing? 

Mr. Alch. I did. I think it was that same night. And I told him 
about my conversation with the other lawyers, and by my conversa- 
tion with Mr. McCord regarding the potential involvement of CIA. 

Mr. Nedzi. How did you feel about it ? 

Mr. Alch. He said to me, “I don’t think they are involved,” and 
I believe he said — I know he said, “Unless he comes ut> with solid 
proof of it, don’t use it. Because if he doesn’t come un with solid proof 
of it, I think you are going to be suborning perjurv,” or words to 
that effect. “If he doesn’t come up with any proof of it and he insists 
that you go forward with it, withdraw from the case.” 

He got quite mad about it. He was yelling at me on the telephone, 

Mr. Nedzi. Why did he not believe that the CIA was involved ? 

Mr. Alch. I don’t know. 

Mr. Nedzi. You had doubts apparently ? 

Mr. Alch. I didn’t know. I thought it was worth asking the 
questions. 

Mr. Nedzi. You didn’t know, vou had doubts, right? 

Mr. Alch. Sure. I don’t want to say “doubts” 
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Mr. Nedzl The conversation of a telephone call with you, he says 
he doesn’t think they are involved ? 

Mr. Alch. That is right. And further than that, he asked ‘‘without 
solid proof to the contrary,” he said to me not to go forward with it. It 
was an employer-employee-conversation-tone. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any speculation why he could feel so posi- 
tive about it ? You were on the ground floor. 

Mr. Alch. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Getting the firsthand information ? 

Mr. Alch. I can only give you a conjecture, and the conjecture I 
have is that Mr. Bailey is a very, very — how can I put it — he is a stick- 
ler for legal propriety in trying a case. Now this may be contrary to 
his image in various locations throughout the country, but I work 
with the man, and although he fights, really, with all of his might for 
his client, his whole approach is he absolutely rebels against anything 
that smacks of impropriety. That is my conjecture as to his reactions. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why should this “smack of impropriety ?” 

Mr. Alch. I don’t know. Because he said to me he didn’t think they 
were involved and if I went forward with it, without proof that they 
were, it, he said, would be suborning perjury. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Alch, it seems to me based upon the manner in which 
you presented the case to us, you said the same thing to Mr. Bailey, 
the reasonable response on his part would have been to say, “Well, 
explore it.” 

There is a certain inconsistency in your statement here when you say 
that Mr. Bailey said that he did not believe the CIA was involved, 
and he said you should withdraw from the case if Mr. McCord insists 
that you use this defense, when Mr. McCord never raised the defense. 

Mr. Alch. No; but I told Mr. Bailey that I had discussed it with 
Mr. McCord and Mr. McCord was in the process of letting me know, 
giving me an answer to the question I had posed to him. 

Mr. Hebert. Mr. Chairman, do I understand this too ; Mr. Bailey’s 
reaction, as the chairman said, “unless you have positive proof,” but 
he didn’t cut you out of the picture ? 

Mr. Alch. That is correct. 

Mr. Hebert. But he told you unless you had positive proof then 
go ahead ? 

Mr. Alch. Right. 

Mr. Hebert. That is what you are saying. 

Mr. Alch. Yes. 

Mr. Hebert. It wasn’t a question of saying “don’t you do anything 
under the circumstances” ? 

Mr. Alch. That is correct. 

Mr. Brat. Mr. Chairman, I think that is very logical, a man of ex- 
perience of Mr. Bailey’s reputation — I do not know kirn, I know some- 
what of his reputation — and it follows generally what you stated, that 
to involve a group like the CIA, “Let’s make sure before you do that, 
make sure you are right.” And you have substantiating evidence. 

The fact that you said to your client, when he said he would “think 
it over,” I certainly would feel as he did, to say, “Don’t get involved 
in anything like that until you know where you are, because you are 
picking up something pretty strong.” 
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Mr. Alch. That was my impression, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Brat. In fact he had some doubts it was involved in the CIA. 
I would have strong doubts it was not true. In fact, if that was a 
logical defense, your client would be very interested in doing it. When 
he said he had doubts, that is the same as saying “look things over, 
and we will do something then.” 

I get the same view that the he did. Nothing could be more dis- 
astrous than to try to involve someone else in a case where you didn’t 
have any evidence. It would be embarrassing, it would murder your 
client, and also certainly would be a matter of putting the lawyer in 
very bad repute. 

Mr. Alch. That was the import of his words. 

Mr. Brat. I can understand that very logically. 

Mr. Alch. Mr. Congressman, I might add he was very, very vehe- 
ment in it. 

Mr. Nedzi. That is the part which causes me some puzzlement, Mr. 
Alch. Why he should be vehement about something that seems per- 
fectly reasonable and appropriate on your part, as you put it. Why 
should he believe there is something untoward about this kind of de- 
fense and become vehement V 

Mr. Alch. I don’t believe, Mr. Chairman, that when I had him on 
the telephone I went into the details of the meeting with the lawyers 
as I have gone into them with you. 1 sort of gave him a capsule report 
saying I had a meeting with the lawyers and a meeting afterward 
with Mr. McCord regarding the possibility of the CIA being involved 
and utilizing that as a defense. 

Mr. Nedzi. My concern, Mr. Alch ? is that the tone of the meeting 
which you had— and the proving of his defense — was based upon some- 
thing that did not have solid foundation and may have been a de- 
liberate deception of some sort. 

Mr. Alch. Y ou are saying that was my impression ? 

Mr. Nedzi. What is that# 

Mr. Alch. Are you saying that was my impression? I didn’t have 
that impression. 

Mr. Nedzi. It is my impression something must have suggested to 
Mr. Bailey impropriety for him to respond as strongly as he did. 

Mr. Alch. I don’t think so, because of his saying to me, unless you 
get proof of it, don’t use it. 

Mr. Nedzi. You repeatedly said he was to the point of being violent, 
I think were your words? 

Mr. Alch. I said he was vehement. 

Mr. Nedzi. Vehement. 

Mr. Alch. Right. I don’t see anything — respectfully, Mr. Chair- 
man — anything inconsistent in what I told him and his response to me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Probably not. I am willing to accept his response, except 
I do think it is inconsistent if it is an ordinary conversation about a 
reasonable, logical defense in a criminal matter. It is not a reasonable 
response, or it is a reasonable response, if you stray from the reserva- 
tion, legally speaking. 

Mr. Alch. In that regard, Mr. Chairman, keep this in mind, please. 
I had never before that time even mentioned CIA to Mr. Bailey, be- 
cause it was never in my mind. He knew that I was formulating my 
defense as I ultimately presented it — duress — he was hearing this 
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for the first time with the trial a week or two away. In fact, less 
than 2 weeks away. 

Now, he was not privy to the meeting at Mr. Bittman’s office where 
the suggestion of why this was not so ridiculous was being bandied 
about. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. McCord, testifying before our subcommittee, said 
he paid you $30,000. Did he ? 

Mr. Alch. No; he paid me a total of $26,500; $1,500 of which went 
to Mr. Shankman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any indication as to where this money came 
from? 

Mr. Alch. Well, he never told me. He just gave it to me. I never got 
a dime except from him. 

Frankly, as I began reading stories in the newspapers, about $100 
bills being quite in style with regard to the Watergate financing — and 
I had received moneys in the main in $100 bills — I wasn’t that naive 
to put two and two together. But frankly I wasn’t about to refuse it 
on that basis. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you meet with a Kenneth Parkinson at any time? 

Mr. Alch. At one time in my initial meeting with Mr. O’Brien. 
When I walked into his office, another gentleman was there. He intro- 
duced me to him as Mr. Kenneth Parkinson. That is the only time I 
ever met with the man. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he have anything to contribute to the conversation? 

Mr. Alch. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he do any talking ? 

Mr. Alch. Very little — he said “Hello, nice to see you,” — stuff like 
that. 

Mr. Nedzi. This was early in your representation of Mr. McCord ? 

Mr. Alch. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzl Mr. Alch, can you help the subcommittee in understand- 
ing why Mr. McCord would prepare notes and send them to the CIA 
following your conversations with him about the CIA? 

Mr. Alch. I cannot. I didn’t know he was sending the letters to the 
CIA. I just don’t know. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, I have been trying to figure 
out in my own mind why this man is making the allegations he is mak- 
ing about me. Because, I ask you to understand that from the first 
time I met him to his being out on bail, going before the Senate com- 
mittee in executive session, to the time that a memorandum was pub- 
lished in May of this year, in which he alleged that I offered to alter 
his personnel records with the cooperation of Mr. Schlesinger, our 
relation was letter perfect, at least in my reading of it. And when I 
read that memorandum in the newspaper, the first thing I did was 
pick up the telephone. I called him two or three times. He would not 
return my call. I called Mr. Finsterwald. I said, “What the hell is 
going on here?” 

Finsterwald said to me, I told McCord to call you before he issued 
that memorandum. 

I said, “Well, he didn’t. Now what is this all about ?” 

This never happened. 

Finsterwald told me that Mr. McCord had learned that the Los 
Angeles Times was going to break with the story, and that Mr. 
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McCord wanted to beat them to the punch; by issuing this 
memorandum. 

When I couldn’t get in touch with Mr. McCord, I filed a motion 
with Judge Sirica attaching a copy of the memorandum as it appeared 
in the New York Times, and moved for leave to withdraw it. This was 
something I sent in consent form for Mr. McCord’s signature to Mr. 
Finsterwald. He procured Mr. McCord’s signature, it was filed in 
court. I don’t believe the Judge had acted on it yet, or I think maybe 
he did act on it just before 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you prepare the motion to withdraw ? 

Mr. Alch. In the middle of May, after this memorandum came out, 
but before Mr. McCord testified in open session before the Senate 
Select Committee. Then when I was on vacation in Orlando with my 
in-laws, it was May 19 ; I remember the date because it was the day 
that Mr. Bailey’s indictment came down ; Mr. Bailey interrupted my 
vacation and said “I want you to meet with the U.S. attorney in 
Florida at 7 :30 and talk to him and see how it looks about an indict- 
ment coming down against me.” 

I met with the U.S. attorney at 7 :30. After meeting with him, drove 
back to Orlando, Fla. where I was staying at a hotel. Got into my 
bathing suit, mixed myself a Bloody Mary, turned on the television, 
and as the picture came on the first words I hear are, “Alch, Gerald 
Alch, pressured me with executive clemency, with CIA; offered to 
forge my documents,” and, you can imagine my reaction. 

That night my office called me and they tell me I have a telegram 
from Sam Dash saying “We want to talk to you.” Well, I called up 
Mr. Dash, made arrangements to see him the following Tuesday, ana 
said to him, “I’m happy to see you but I want a chance to go before 
the television cameras and rebut publicly, not just in a statement to 
you, what this man is saying to me. And they granted my request. 

It was the most earth-shattering experience, because 

Mr. Bob Wilson. How many more Bloody Marys did you have? 

Mr. Alch. I didn’t abstain for the rest of the day. 

The thing that really shocked me was that this was completely — for- 
get the without-foundation theory — it was completely without any 
type of advanced — even a hint, of this guy not having anything but 
the highest respect for me. It was a complete surprise to me. And I have 
been wondering in my mind why he did it. I have a conjecture, if you 
would like to hear it. 

Mr. Nedzi. I ask for your help in our evaluating the situation. 

Mr. Alch. I can’t prove this, because I can’t. It is just what I have 
been thinking in my mind, and here is what I think. 

I invite your attention to the letter that he wrote to Chief Judge 
Sirica. That letter, of which I had no knowledge, after numbering 
political pressure ; perjury occurred in the trial, others involved were 
not identified during the trial, the Watergate operation was not a 
CIA operation, some statements he made, et cetera, following all that 
in the next to the last paragraph he says, “I have not discussed the 
above with my attorneys as a matter of protection for them.” 

Now, when Judge Sirica read that letter off, you can imagine, my 
objection. I turned to McCord, after a 20 minute recess, and he said to 
me, “I purposely kept you out of all of this to protect you.” I was 
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never sure what he meant by “protect you,” from Judge Sirica. I didn’t 
know what he meant. I didn’t feel any danger around me. 

Here is Mr. McCord moving for a motion for a new trial. He has 
two barriers to overcome, one, is not a barrier, he is claiming as a part 
of his motion for a new trial he now knows things he didn’t know, 
that is, the plumbers group, direction from the White House, which 
he says had he known he may have utilized that as a defense. 

That is a very proper procedure, but McCord 

Mr. Nedzi. How could he use that ? 

Mr. Alch. Who knows. Maybe he would have instructed me to in- 
vestigate the possibility of legitimacy arising from ultimate White 
House direction. I don’t know. That is what he alleged in his motion 
for a new trial. 

But here is his problem. He says to Judge Sirica, in this letter which 
I’m sure he would like to have back and redress, that I kept all this 
from my attorneys. Now, legally speaking, that pulls the rug from 
these allegations being a ground for motion for new trial, because the 
natural response from the prosecution should be, “But you knew about 
this and you elected to sit on your hands and do nothing about it. So 
you can’t come up now and say I want a motion for a new trial.” So 
McCord countered by saying “I knew about it but I was pressured by 
my lawyer not to say anything about it.” 

That, to me, is my surmise as to why he is turning on me. He’s got 
to get over that impassive sitting on things which he acknowledged 
he knew but didn’t tell me. 

Mr. Nedzi. I understand that, your account of that phase of it, but 
let us have the benefit of your conjecture on why back in December 
Mr. McCord would write to the CIA, on December 29, 3 days after 
the meeting with you. 

Mr. Alch. It is a guess, because I never knew of his writing the 
letters. But now as I look back on it, it could be, and I just don’t know, 
but it could be. 

Mr. Nedzi. Let me quote to you a sentence from this note. It says : 

“In meetings recently in which plans for our defense in the Watergate 
trial were discussed, he persisted” — referring to you — “in a proposal 
that I claimed the Watergate operation was a CIA operation.” 

Do you have any conjecture that might be of assistance to us in 
understanding why he would write something like that 3 days after 
meeting with you— 8 days after meeting with you, in which the CIA 
events were discussed ? 

Mr. Alch. What was the date of that letter, Mr. Chairman, De- 
cember 29 ? 

Mr. Nedzi. December 29. 

Mr. Alch. I have a reason to support it, and they are both con- 
jecture. It could be, keeping in mind his announced extreme loyalty 
to his former employer, the CIA, that he interpreted this topic being 
raised at the lawyer’s meeting as an attempt to bring the CIA into it. 
That is conjecture. That may have been why the thought of writing 
to his ex-comrades may have entered his mind. 

But what negates that is that on December 26, 3 days before that 
letter was written, that issue, at least as far as he and I were concerned, 
was put to rest. Because on December 26 he said to me they weren’t 
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involved. “I won’t have any part of it. And you go back and tell the 
other lawyers.” Which I did, on J anuary 3. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Mr. Chairman, at this point, for the record, could 
I read into the record what he had testified to in regard to thisf 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Slatinshek. This is in reference to the December 26 meeting 
with you, and I read : 

Mr. McCord. It was December 26, the day after Christmas when I flew to 
Boston at his request. He arranged, as I said before, on December 21, “Please 
come up on Tuesday and we will do some planning for your defense for the 
case.” So I got (here about 10:80 in the morning. I remained there until mid- 
afternoon and then I flew back, and throughout that period, from 10 :30 until 
2 :30 or 3 :00, or 3 :30, whatever it was, the pitch was repeated continuously, use 
as my defense “this was a CIA operation.” 

He began by showing me, pointing to his desk and saying, this is the letter 
we got This is the copy of the statement of Bittenbender, the police officer, and 
Bittenbender allegedly said what I previously described. And then his comments 
to me throughout the whole thing is, “Why don’t you use,” throughout the day, 
“Why don’t you use your defense it was a CIA operation.” 

I repeated to him what I said to you already. 

Mr. Nedzi. Let me just follow that with this memo which he pre- 
pared on December 29 and sent to the CIA at that time. The sentence 
I have already read. 

In meetings recently in which plans for our defense in the Watergate trial 
were discussed, he persisted in a proposal I claimed the Watergate operation 
was a CIA operation. This is flatly untrue. 

When I rejected It he then went on to make a second proposal. 

Mr. Alch. Did he say what the second proposal was ? 

Mr. Nedzi. “The second proposal then was, I claim that the four 
Cubans and I cooked up the bugging operation on our own. This also 
is not true.” 

Mr. Alch. Well, if his recollection is hazy, it is that. If his recol- 
lection is not hazy, it is a lie. 

Now, he got to my office about 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you help us in determining what possible motive 
he might have had for preparing this kind of memorandum and for 
saying these things ? 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Justifying getting rid of Mr. Alch, is the thing 
projected. 

Mr. Alch. Let me point out two things : No. 1 

Mr. Nedzi. You don’t need any justification for that, do you? 

Mr. Alch. No. 

Listen, he got to my office at 10 :30. He may have landed in Boston. 
He got to my office at 10 :30. At 12 o’clock he, I, and two other mem- 
bers of my office went out to lunch. And after lunch we drove him to 
the airport. So that the meeting between a lawyer and his client lasted 
about an hour and a half. 

I got this letter marked exhibit D from him in the period between 
December 26 and January 3 when he ends the letter by saying “I look 
forward to seeing you on Wednesday,” that is Wednesday, January 3. 

Did this letter portrav a man who has been so pressured by his 
lawyer to lie about the CIA, writing me this type of letter? I m ean, 
he doesn’t even mention it. It is completely inconsistent with that type 
of attitude. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Can the date be established in that letter more firmly? 

Mr. Alch. Only my recollection as buttressed by the end of it. 

“I look forward to seeing you Wednesday/’ And the opening with 
“The attached is per our discussion,” because we had talked on De- 
cember 26 about Baldwin. _ 

At that time there was a motion to be filed, the Los Angeles limes 
reporter was going to be held in contempt if he didn’t turn over his 
interview notes. It was happening in court. 

Mr. Nedzi. If he suspected you of anything, I don’t think that the 
letter is necessarily inconsistent. 

Mr. Alcii. Well, certainly, if he is vehement enough in his dismay 
of me, to write to the CIA. I can’t see him writing me a friendly 
letter without making any reference to it. That would almost make 
him a crafty individual. 

Mr. Nedzi. He is a retired CIA employee. 

Mr. Alch. Yes. And then in this period I called him — for the pur- 
pose of confirming our appointment on the following Wednesday, and 
he wouldn’t return my calls. About five times I called him. This was 
very odd to me, because he always returned my calls immediately. I 
get a call from Barney Shankman J uly 2 saying to me that McCord 
gave a letter to Judge Sirica dismissing me as his counsel. 

I said, I don’t understand it. Tell him I’m coming in on the 3d, I 
want to talk to him. 

We met. 

I said, what is this letter about to J udge Sirica ? 

And he said to me, never mentioning CIA, he said, “I don’t think 
that we’ve got enough of a communication avenue open. There is a gap 
in communications, and I don’t think you are prepared to try this 
case.” 

I said to him, I want you to know on that score I spoke to Judge 
Sirica’s clerk, and Judge Sirica’s clerk said you are free to choose 
anyone you want, but this will not occasion a continuance. I’m still 
your counsel of record. 

At that point he stuck his hand out, he said, “I’m sorry, it is the 
pressure and anxiety of the approaching trial.” 

We shook hands, went before Judge Sirica in an open court. 

He said to Judge Sirica, “I wish to withdraw my request on notifi- 
cation, whatever you want to call it, of wanting to change lawyers.” 

That was the only riffle, so to speak, in our entire relationship in 
which he evidenced directly to me displeasure. 

Mr. Bray. When was the case tried ? 

Mr. Alch. January 8 it was tried, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Bray. This was 5 days after this. 

You mentioned the third. 

Mr. Alch. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. How long did it last ? 

Mr. Alch. Four weeks. 

Mr. Bray. What is that ? 

Mr. Alch. I believe 4 weeks, approximately. 

Mr. Bray. Did you later appeal the verdict ? 

Mr. Alch. It is still not timely. You have to get your sentence first 
before you file the notice of appeal. 
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What I did was, I filed the motion to reduce the bail before Judge 
Sirica. Denied. I appealed the judge’s denial to the circuit court 
In that pleading I said to them, my appeal is not f rivilous, because 
here are some of the grounds I intend to base my appeal on. The 
circuit court of appeals sat on it. And, incidentally, enough came 
down with a per curium denial the day McCord got out on bait 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Alch, can you help us further with the obvious dis- 
crepancy between notes prepared by Mr. McCord on January 3, obvi- 
ously following the meeting you had with him in Judge Sirica’s 
courtroom, and your account of what transpired ? Mr. McCord says in 
this note : 

I had advised Alch orally the reason for his dismissal was his pressing the 
defense issue on me, or trying to, of placing the blame for the operation on 
the company where it did not belong. 

I repeated that I would not stand for it, nor would I sit still for any other 
defense attorney trying to do it. 

Alch met with me this morning and assured me the issue was dead, he would 
not try it again, nor would anyone else. 

We met with the judge and the others, and in a brief session answered his 
questions without disclosing exactly what was at stake. He obviously knew 
something was up and is now alerted. 

Mr. Alch. It is factually inaccurate. There was no contact between 
McCord and me between December 26 and January 3. He would not 
return my phone calls. I knew something was up, but I didn’t know 
what. 

When I met him and confronted him with the letter, he never men- 
tioned the CIA as the reason for his dissatisfaction with me. 

I guess, and I may have been wrong, he wanted to continue it because 
he changed his tone. 

I told him the Judge 

Mr. Nedzi. Is there any speculation as to why he would write this 
kind of note on this date, the day you are describing to us? I don’t 
think there is any question about the date, because the postmark on 
the envelope reflects it was actually sent out at that time. 

Mr. Alch. It just leads me to ask a bigger question. And the bigger 
question is this: Obviously, this man was not only being less than 
frank with me, but he was making moves of his own without telling 
me. Now, what his ultimate purpose was — could have been — and you 
are asking me for conjecture — could have been tied in with the one 
question that he was asked, which in my opinion never was satis- 
factorily answered. 

Senator Ervin asked him, “Why didn’t you raise all of this at trial ?” 

His answer was, “The timing was my own.” 

And then Senator Ervin suggested to him, “Is it because you would 
have been the only voice at that time and you felt you would have 
been locked in the wind like one blade of grass ?” 

He said, “Yes.” 

That doesn’t wash with me, when he wrote that letter to Judge 
Sirica. At sentencing time he was still the lone blade in the grass, that 
is what started this investigation to increase. 

I don’t know, except to wonder, not at the misconstruction of facts 
in the letter but why he was making these moves without telling me. 
That is the puzzle to me, which is greater and, which I can’t answer — 
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except that the man was obviously making his own moves, to which I 
was not privy. 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you speculate on what his motives would be to do 
something like this ? I don’t see any advantage to him in putting some- 
thing like this down on paper and sending it to the CIA? 

Mr. Alch. Alright. 

Again I emphasize, it is speculation. I have nothing to back it up. 
This is not exactly away from my mind. 

Let’s suppose for the sake of argument, let’s just suppose that Mr. 
McCord was in contact during the trial and before the trial with some 
representative of the CIA, a former colleague. Let’s just suppose. And 
let’s just suppose he was accepting discreetly, unbeknownst to me, 
counsel from whoever this CIA contact was, and acting at the advice 
of this contact to protect the CIA but still keeping me above the surface 
as far as these activities are going and just wanting me to give him 
the best trial and the best record for appeal purposes. Because, why 
else would he, according to his own testimony, have waited until the 
day of sentencing to send that letter to Judge Sirica, again, without 
my knowledge? 

Why? 

You are asking me for conjecture. 

That could be it. 

If he was doing that, that could explain why at the Monocle Restau- 
rant instead of giving me a yes or no answer he said “Let me think 
about it,” and then came back on the 26th with the vehement denial. 

You have asked me for conjecture. I cannot present you proof. But 
to me it might be an explanation. 

He was obviously doing a lot of things I didn’t know about, and 
that could have been one of them. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, it is just conjecture. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you care to state — we will state to you, Mr. Alch, 
we have gone into this matter with a fine tooth comb with the Agency, 
the addressee of those notes, and there is absolutely no evidence that 
Mr. McCord was in touch with anybody at the CIA, or the CIA was 
in touch with Mr. McCord at any time with respect to this particular 
matter. 

Mr. Brat. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the writing of those letters 
are just as explainable as his action with you. I mean, the thing doesn’t 
drag at all. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Has the Senate or anybody had a statement or 
interrogated Bemie Shankman ? 

Mr. Alch. I can answer that. 

I have been advised, after my testimony, the Senate requested a 
meeting with Mr. Shankman and received from him, pursuant to their 
meeting, a statement in which he corroborated mv contention that at 
the Monocle Restaurant during the discussion of the CIA there was 
never any mention of forging records with the cooperation of Mr. 
Schlesinger. His version of his recollection of the Monocle luncheon 
is prettv much squaring with mine. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. In other words, there are two of you against 
McCord in the statement that at the Monocle they wanted you to get 
Helms to testify and implicate Helms. 
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Mr. Alch. I think the main bone of contention was whether or not 
I said to McCord, in words or substance, I can effectuate the alteration 
of your personnel records, and Schlesinger will go along with it. I 
believe Mr. Schlesinger said in his statement that never was said. And 
it wasn’t. 

I don’t know anybody, let alone the Director of the CIA to have 
him in my pocket. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did Mr. McCord at any time discuss Mrs. Hunt with 
you? 

Mr. Alch. He may have mentioned her as being Hunt’s wife, but 
other than that nothing of significance that I can recall. 

Mr. Nedzi. He never indicated that she had told him that there was 
some effort to place the blame of the Watergate operation on the CIA? 

Mr. Alch. Never. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you first contact Mr. Bittman, or did he contact 
you ? How did that come about ? 

Mr. Alch. I believe — I don’t remember who initiated it — I think 
it was by telephone — for the purpose of having a meeting in Washing- 
ton of defense counsel. I frankly don’t recall. I believe the request 
came from Bittman, or it may have come from me. I may have called 
him and said, “I think it would behoove all of us to get together and 
start talking about such matters as pretrial motion so we won’t overlap 
them. Maybe we can assign” — in fact that is what happened — one of 
our early meetings was for the specific purpose of assigning areas each 
lawyer would cover in pretrial motions so as to avoid an overlap. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you regard Mr. Bittman as the chief counsel in this 
group of attorneys, in any sense? 

Mr. Alch. I wouldn’t say that. I would say this : He impressed me 
as being a fine lawyer, both morally and intellectually — a brilliant guy. 
He was as nice as punch to me, even after he was no longer in the case, 
by virtue of his client’s meeting. He provided me any time I wanted it, 
which I took advantage of, during trial, his secretary and office for re- 
search and typing up of motions, oecause I had no base of operations. 
Mr. Shankman’s office simply wasn’t geared to handle it. He was noth- 
ing but a gentleman to me at all times. I was frankly sorry to see him 
get out of the case because I was looking forward to working with 
the man. I have nothing but praise for him. I think he is a fine lawyer. 

Mr. Nedzi. What about the other attorneys, Mr. Rothblatt, Mr. 
Maroulis? 

Mr. Alch. I knew Mr. Rothblatt before the Watergate because of 
his association with Mr. Bailey. They worked on cases. They had co- 
defendants in the My Lai incident. They coauthored books together. I 
knew him very well, and again had nothing but the highest praise for 
him. 

The lawyers I met for the first time were Bittman, Austin Mittler, 
and Peter Maroulis. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have separate dealings with any of these at- 
torneys, or was it all in connection with group strategy ? 

Mr. Alch. Group strategy. 

As I say, when tne trial commenced the only lawyers at the council 
table were Maroulis and myself. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Go ahead, Mr. Wilson. 
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Mr. Bob Wilson. Do you have any lingering doubt, or as a result 
of your conjecture, is there any thought that you might have that the 
CIA might have been involved in the Watergate operation? 

Mr. Alch. I have no evidence to base that on. By evidence, I mean 
what I have been reading and listening to in the course of these hear- 
ings. There may have been an attempt by people in the White House, 
if these allegations are believed, to make them a part of it. But I 
never came across any evidence that they were involved. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. You stated that Finsterwald told you that there 
was going to be a move to get the President. Do you conjecture, or 
could you conjecture that any of these self-serving documents that 
were sent to the CIA might have been a part of that Finsterwald plan 
to get the President ? 

Mr. Alch. That would depend, Mr. Congressman, on when Finster- 
wald came into the picture. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. That is what I am trying to find out. 

Mr. Alch. I have doubts. 

Let’s put it affirmatively : I have reason to suspect that he was in 
the picture before I came to know about it. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. I have reason to suspect the same thing. 

Mr. Alch. Right. And when he said to me — I mean his whole 
interest in it — entrance into it was mysterious. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Very strange? 

Mr. Alch. It was, not only in the bailing aspect of it, but the day 
Judge Sirica read McCord’s letter I was standing with McCord in the 
hearing room, a man came up and said to McCord, with his hand up 
like this [indicating], “When this is over you can use my office.” He 
whispered. 

So I said to Jim McCord, “Who is this fellow ?” 

He said, “That is Finsterwald, Bernard Finsterwald.” 

I said, “Oh.” 

“I talked to you on the telephone many, many times. How do you 
do.” 

He shook my hand. 

That was the first contact I had had with him. 

Then at another time we were in court for sentencing — these sen- 
tences have still been continued — I had occasion to say to him, “Look, 
you are embarrassing me not only with the letter but, if I’m going to 
represent McCord at least let me know what he is doing. I know I can’t 
be there, but at least keep me in the light.” 

And he said to me, “I will call you every single day in Chicago even 
if I have nothing to tell you.” 

He didn’t, of course, but there were calls made to me and one of 
them is when he said to me, “What do you think about Jim ?” referring 
to the leaks from his executive session with the Senate staff. 

I said to him, “Look, whatever is right for him is right for me.” 

And that is when he said, “Well, you know, we are going after the 
President.” 

I said, “I’m not interested in any vendetta against the President, 
I’m only interested in McCord.” 

He said, “I’m telling you that is who I’m going after * * * I talked 
to Jim McNalley, who was in the room. You .will never believe, what 
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this guy told me. He repeated to me “You should have had that on 
tape.” 

I said, “I wish I did, but I didn’t,” which, added to the whisper of 
Mr. Finsterwald 

Mr. Bob Wilson. There is a lot of mystery. The payment of the 
$100,000 bail which came out of thin air, $60,000 that Mrs. McCord 
got — came quickly and mysteriously in cash. 

Mr. Alch. The only thing I can add to that, Mr. Congressman, when 
I spoke to Finsterwald and was complaining about the memorandum, 
in May, in which Mr. McCord said I could alter the documents, Fin- 
sterwald said to me on the telephone, “We” — that is the word he used, 
obviously referring to McCord and himself — “dropped this on you like 
the letter we dropped on you to Judge Sirica,” which was the first 

Mr. Nedzi. To what was he referring? 

Mr. Alch. When I called him up after I couldn’t get in touch with 
McCord after the memorandum appeared about the CIA, my trying to 
forge the records with Mr. Schlesinger. He said to me in the telephone 
conversation — Finsterwald did — “Yes, we dropped that bomb on you,” 
referring to the memorandum, “like we dropped the letter on you to 
Chief Judge Sirica.” 

Mr. Bob W ilson. In other words, he indicated 

Mr. Alch. Yes. he had coauthored it, or knew about it, or was in- 
volved in it in some way. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. That is very significant. 

Mr. Alch. I don’t think at that time Finsterwald foresaw the need 
to set me up as a potential target, otherwise I’m sure he wouldn’t have 
put in that last paragraph, which I cherish. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Alch, to get back. 

Did Mr. McCord — you are perfectly clear in your mind that the 
CIA had not arisen as a possible defense until December ? 

Mr. Alch. That is right. Because it wasn’t anything that came from 
me, that I gave birth to. It came from the suggestion raised at the 
meeting. So that is why I am positive it was only at that time I men- 
tioned it to McCord, because it had never entered my mind. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did McCord ever state to you or deny to you the CIA 
was involved prior to December ? 

Mr. Alch. I don’t recall it. I don’t recall it because we never dis- 
cussed it. I know he didn’t say to me it was involved. And if he is as- 
suming the fact he never said it was involved and equating that with 
telling me it was involved, I don’t know what is running through his 
mind. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Mr. Chairman, on the basis of his very lengthy 
memos to Mr. Alch of the 29th of July, very possible special defense, 
prejudice and so forth, there is not one mention of CIA involvement. 
So this thing had to come up in his mind at a much later date. I think 
he may have a persecution complex. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Alch, did you pick Boston as a meeting site for the 
26th meeting? 

Mr. Alch. It is the most convenient thing. I have my file there. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is that where your office is ? 

Mr. Alch. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. You told the Senate committee during one of the pre- 
trial conferences in Mr. Bittman’s office. Bittman surmised Executive 
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t clemency might be a realm of possibility, and that you then conveyed 
this inf ormation to Mr. McCord. 

W as there any serious talk about it I 

Mr. Alch. No, and it never was relayed to me as anything serious, 
i It was just the opposite. Bittman didn’t say it to me in a serious vein. 

i I shouldn’t say that, strike that. Here is the way it happened. I just 

happened to say to him when one of the meetings broke up, I said, 
i “Bill, what do you think these guys will get when they are convicted ?” 
That is when he said, “You never can tell. Christmastime rolls around, 
there may be executive clemency.” A very casual remark. 
i Mr. Nedzi. Was it meant to be humorous ? 

i Mr. Alch. I didn’t laugh, but I put it down as being ridiculous. I 

said, “Forget about Christmas. President Nixon” 

Mr. Nedzi. Was it your impression he was trying to be funny? 
t Mr. Alch. My impression was that he was theorizing miles away 

from practicality. It was lawyer’s talk that to me at the time was of 
\ no consequence. You know, this is an unusual situation, Mr. Chairman, 

; because it is the first time a lawyer has to look back on privileged 

; communications during the course of representing a client, and sud- 

denly have to account for everything that he said in the course of pre- 
paring a very significant trial, when what he said is being twisted and 
s nurled back at you. So at the time, when Bittman said that, I just 
walked back to McCord, I mean there was nothing sinister about it, 
I told him the minute I left the office, I said, you know— — 
t Mr. Nedzi. When was this ? 

p Mr. Alch. I don’t know, Mr. McCord said it was in December, and 

I am positive it was before that time. But when I went back to him 
with it, I said to him, it can be Thanksgiving, Christmas and New 
; Year’s rolled into one, the President isn’t going to touch this case with 
a 10-foot pole, so don’t count on that. It was fike a laugh between us. 
, And that was the end of it. It was never mentioned by anyone again. 

Mr. Slattnshek. Since you mentioned the Executive clemency, may 
\ I read into the record the statement made by Mr. McCord on this gen- 
eral subject. It has reference to a meeting he allegedly had with you 
j at the Colonial Restaurant. Let me read it. 

Mr. McCobd. Certainly. I can give you concrete events that would have been 
» an early meeting in October, 1072, when Alch, Gerald Alch, my attorney, met me 

' at the Colonial Restaurant, 1820 M Street in Washington, at that time presum- 

r ably to discuss my defense. His opening comments were, “I spent the morning 

f with Bittman. Nobody is to get up on that stand.” 

b So this is a very interesting opening comment to begin conversations with your 

own lawyer about 

And then he follows that with a statement : 

l Men are going to be offered protective clemency and protection of the families. 

You are going to be offered Executive clemency and support for your family while 
$ in jail. And rehabilitation when you get out All accompanied by the first state- 

ment “Nobody gets up on the stand when the trial comes up.” This I will say was 
; the specific overt concrete act which convinced me then my impression of the pre- 

ceding months were exactly right that the whole effort was a coverup effort They 
are going to try to keep the defendants silent and send them off to jail in order 
to protect the higherups — Dean and Mitchell, and whoever else might be involved. 

Mr. Alch. My response is as simple and categorically as I can make 
it, it is simply not true. I never made an arrangement with him in a 
f restaurant per se. What I would do is — and now you see my closeness 
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with my client is being thrown back at me — every time I come to 
Washington to meet with defense counsel, I would say to him, “I am 
coming in ; Can you meet me after the meeting and I will brief yon on 
it?” So it wasn’t a meeting per se; it was like a prearrangement after 
the meeting with the defense counsel. I never told him no one gets up 
on the stand, because indeed 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you meet him at the Colonial Restaurant ? 

Mr. ALCH. I don’t know where the Colonial Restaurant is. I met him 
at a coffeeshop or bar. 

Mr. Nedzi. There was a meeting? 

Mr. Alch. If there was a meeting, in the sense that every time I 
would have a meeting with lawyers, I made it a point not to just get 
hack on the plane and go home. I want to keen them abreast of things. 
And I never told him not to get on the stand. On the contrary, our plan 
was for him to testify, and that is why, when Judge Sirica rules out 
the duress theory, I made an offer of proof and said to the judge, “If 
allowed, if vou hadn’t ruled this out, here is what McCord would have 
testified.” That is on the record. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did Bittman ever say, “Nobody is going to get up on 
that stand?” 

Mr. Axch. Not to me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did they talk about their own strategy as being the one 
of not having the defendants testify ? 

Mr. Alch. No. Because it was right around the time that Mrs. Hunt 
got killed that at one of the meetings Bittman said that his client was 
not going to go to trial under any circumstances, because of his emo- 
tional reaction to it. 

Mr. Brat. Who is this by ? 

Mr. Alch. Mr. Bittman, after Mrs. Hunt had been killed. 

Mr. Brat. He represented Hunt ? 

Mr. Alch. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. In these conversations with the other attorneys on 
strategy, what form of strategy were they going to employ in their 
defenses? 

Mr. Alch. I was never clear on that. And to this day I am not ex- 
actly clear, in all due respect to Mr. Margoulis. what his defense was 
other than to just try to point out on the record alleged errors during 
trial. His man didn’t take the stand. I don’t mean this to belittle him 
at all, but I never could fathom what his defense was. 

Mr. Nedzi. When you discussed the strategy, people were talking 
about using the CIA, or it was suggested that they explore the possi- 
bility of the CIA being behind all of this. 

Now, when that fell through the floor, wasn’t there any subsequent 
conversation about how they were going to defend the case? 

Mr. Alch. Mr. Chairman, with regard to any discussion of other 
defenses, it is my recollection that Mr. Rothblatt was — I don’t know 
if the word “toying” is right, but playing around with the idea of these 
men, his four defendants would — with a Bay of Pigs background 
being loyal soldiers, working to take steps regarding the infiltration of 
Cuban money to the Democratic Committee. 

It stands out in my mind when he began his opening statement, 
although constantly interrupted by Judge Sirica, he was more or 
less founding in that vein, winch to me was of no consequence because 
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1 it was not a legal defense. Obeying an unlawful order by a superior is 

1 not a legal defense. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was that in the presence of Mr. McCord? 

Mr. Alch. No. Except the opening statement was, of course, but at 
this meeting Mr. McCord was not present. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he include that in the opening statement? 

Mr. Alch. Just about. It was getting toward it. Judge Sinca kept 

: interrupting him. He started talking about these men 

Mr. Nedzi. This was at the time of trial? 

Mr. Alch. Opening statement. He kept saying these men are all good 
soldiers, first in line at the Bay of Pigs to protect their country, which 
'■ would, you know, have led you to believe maybe he was going to go 

s along in that defense. It never got off the ground, regardless of its 

1 merits or lack of merits, because his clients pleaded guilty. 

f Mr. Nedzi. On December 29 

Mr. Brat. Mr. Chairman. 

Did Judge Sirica allow that to be pursued throughout the opening 
statement? 

: Mr. Alch. He kept constantly interrupting Mr. Rothblatt, and kept 

saying, look, that is argument, what is your defense? That is the 
purpose of an opening statement. Tell the jury what your defense is 
1 going to be? And frankly, Mr. Rothblatt faltered a bit and sat down 

with what appeared to me to be a most abbreviated opening statement. 

' Mr. Nedzi. Was this discussed among the attorneys prior to the 

1 trial ? 

>' Mr. Alch. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. It never was? 

Mr. Alch. I was the one, as far as I knew, I was the only one that 
had a defense made up. That is why I raised the question. I said, 
“There has been no talk about any defense. Here is mine.” 

Mr. Nedzi. Subsequently, you nad another meeting in which you 
- said that your client isn’t interested, or doesn’t agree with using the 

* CIA as a defense? 

Mr. Alch. That is correct. 

® Mr. Nedzi. Another question arises in my mind, because on Decem- 

* ber 29, in the memo that McCord prepared at that time, he says that 

‘ the second proposal then was that “I claim that the four Cubans and 

> I cooked up the bugging operation on our own,” which you know has 

some resemblance to the statement made by Mr. Rothblatt at the time 
t of trial. 

s Mr. Alch. Well, I can assure you, Mr. Chairman, that nothing like 

that— nothing that you could even draw that inference from was ever 
t mentioned by me to Mr. McCord, nothing whatsoever. It had no 

applicability to him. It had nothing to do with the defense we had 
i agreed upon. It simply was never the topic of conversation. 

I will say this, that he did write to me and tell me that he, by 
t reading the newspapers, concluded that all other defendants were 

£ going to make him the fall guy, and I took this to be a little paranoid 

t on his part. I said to him, “I am reading the same papers you are; 

I don’t see it.” “There has been no indication to me,” I would tell him, 
f “that these other six codefendants are going to get up on the stand 
? and say McCord is the leader.” 

t 
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It never happened. It was never discussed. It was never proposed. 
I don’t know where he got it. . 

Mr. Nedzi. On the first day of the trial, Mr. Alch, did you indicate 
to Bittman that McCord was becoming upset with Hunt and the other 
defendants, reflect to him what you said here? 

Mr. Alch. Yes, it happened this way. I was concerned about the 
procedure Judge Sirica wanted to utilize with regard to Hunt s change 
of plea. The Government agreed they would accept the plea to three 
co"nts. This is what I learned after they discussed it with the judge. 
Judge Sirica said “The only plea I will even think of accepting is one 
to the entire indictment, and I will only entertain that and consider 
it after opening statements.” 

So I wanted to talk to Bittman, because I felt that this was grounds 
for a motion for mistrial which 1 made for the record when it hap- 
pened, because I said since this issue of Hunt’s change of plea came 
up before the trial, it should be resolved before the trial rather than 
have the jury see the sudden disappearance of a defendant after the 
opening statement by the government leading to the inference he threw 
the sponge in, so powerful was the Government’s opening statement. 

On the first day of the trial I told Bill I want to come down and talk 
to you about that. McCord, I and Shankman hailed a cab. Barker, out 
of nowhere, jumped in the cab. McCord said that I told him that 
Bittman wanted to see Barker. That is not true. I now know — I didn’t 
know where Barker was going. He certainly didn’t go up to Bittman s 
office. He was going up to Rothblatt’s office, who had an office in the 
same building as Bittman. I didn’t know that at the time. 

In any event, he did not only not go to Bittman’s office — he said I 
told him he was going to Bittman’s office — when the cab let him off, 
sensing McCord’s distress, I had him wait a while and let Barker go 
up alone. That is a fallacy. I said to McCord, there is a place across 
tne street. Let’s go over and have a drink. We had a drink, and went 
up to Bittman’s office and said I want to talk to Bittman about the 
ramifications of the details of Hunt’s change of plea. I think it is a 
grounds for mistrial if it is what I understand it to be. 

We were to go to the hotel for a conference which was our daily 
custom. In that conversation when I was discussing with Bittman 
the ramifications of Hunt’s plea, I brought up the fact McCord was 
being paranoid. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you use that word ? 

Mr. Alch. Yes. One of the documents I submitted to Senator Ervin’s 
committee was a letter with McCord’s name, these articles saying they 
are making me the fall guy, it is predicted, a real spooky type of letter. 
It is as predicted they are making me the fall guy. 

After Hunt’s change of plea, I said to him “It seems inconsistent 
Hunt would want to plead guilty, and at the same time my client says 
he is going to point to him as the ringleader.” It was inconsistent. 
After we discussed Hunt’s change of plea, I said to Bill “My guy is 
paranoid, he thinks everybody is out to get him. It is obviously not the 
fact. Your man is about to plea.” 

At that point Bittman said to me “Well, tell him he is going to get 
a call from a. friend.” I said nothing. That has been a point of inquiry, 
why I didn’t. I didn’t because in the context of our conversation I 
surmised the call was going to be from Hunt to allay McCord’s 
apprehension. 
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This happened in that context, talking about Hunt’s change of plea, 
I said “You know, Bill, this is completely inconsistent with McCord 
telling me Hunt and the others are out to make him the fall guy.” I 
went out and said to McCord “You are going to get a phone call from 
a friend of yours.” 

He said “OK” and that was it. 

I thought it was going to come from Hunt to allay his suspicions 
because of the context in which it came up in my conversation with 
Bittman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did McCord ever report to you on the phone call I 

Mr. Alch. Not on the phone calf per se, but he did say to me during 
the trial that he was meeting with someone by the name of “Cald- 
well” — I now know it is Caulfield. My recollection is he told me it was 
Caldwell. He would not tell me what it was about because he didn’t 
want to get me involved. 

So I said to him “Well, that is your prerogative.” 

What I did do was, I wanted to see whether or not McCord was 
going to alter or stray from my advice as a result of his meeting. Then 
I was on the lookout for that. It simply never happened. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was McCord ever annoyed with the attorneys for the 
other defendants, Rothblatt and Margoulis? Did he express any such 
annoyance to you ? 

Mr. Alch. If he was, he didn’t express it to me. 

Mr. Nedzi. He never conveyed any thing along those lines to them? 

Mr. Alch. He may have said something to me reflecting his dislike 
for Bittman. I don’t know if I told Bittman that, I may nave. I just 
don’t recall. He certainly never said anything bad about Rothblatt or 
Margoulis, but he didn’t like Bill Bittman and I wasn’t sure why. I 
don’t know if I said that to Bittman. I may have, I just don’t 
remember. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Nedzi. Certainly. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. In Mr. McCord’s memorandum to you of the 27th 
of July, on the last page he talks about the impermissibly intercepted 
conversations of McCord. Did he ever discuss this with you besides put- 
ting it in the memorandum ? 

Mr. Alch. You mean the phone call to the embassy ? 

Mr. Bob Wilson. The phone call, this would be the official means of 
getting the fact? 

Mr. Alch. Absolutely. He said to me that he had made calls to for- 
eign embassies, the Chilean Embassy and the Israeli Embassy both 
before he retained me and after he retained me. He said they were 
relevant to the case. He didn’t go into any details. He said “I am con- 
vinced that the Government has surreptitiously tapped on these 
embassy phones and perhaps mine, and based on what is developing 
in the Ellsberg case, if we force the Government to be faced with a 
choice of either acknowledging that they tapped these embassies or 
dismissing my case to protect this tap, the secrecy of the tap, they will 
throw it out.” 

I was very unenthusiastic about it, but at his insistence, I had 
already made a motion in one of my pretrial motions for the Govern- 
ment to reveal any electronics surveillance, and they said none. 

At his insistence I approached the bench and almost said apologet- 
ically to Judge Sirica “My client says they are making calls to the 
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embassy, they are relevant to this case, and if they were intercepted, I 
want to find out if the Government is using the interception against 
him or whether the illegally intercepted call was made and they would 
use that. 

The judge turned to Silbert. Silbert said, “I know nothing about it.” 
I asked the Justice Department about it, and they know nothing about 
it, it remains moot. I asked because Mr. McCord kept insisting. 

Mr. Nedzi. You sav you didn’t go into the details. Why not? 

Mr. Aach. I asked him what were the phone calls about. He said 
they have to do with the case. I said, “What could the Chilean Embassy 
and Israeli Embassy have to do with the case !” 

He said, “I am telling you they are relevant to the case.” You know, 
this is not the first time that he was very, very cryptic with me. So 
I wasn’t enthusiastic about it. But if you have a client who is insisting 
that it happened, the way I understand the law 

Mr. Nedzi. Couldn’t you insist he tell you so you can make some 
assessment yourself as to whether it is relevant or not ? 

Mr. Aach. I could have, but in point of fact did not, and told the 
judge that I did not, because the ]udge said to me, “What are these 
phone calls?” 

I said, “All my client will tell me is that they had to do with the 
case. I don’t know any more about them.” I felt like a fool doing it. 
I was doing it at the urging of this client of mine. 

Mr. Bob Wiason. Mr. Chairman. Didn’t McCord say they had 
to do with the case ? He said they had to do with some — they were calls 
made by some friends of his who had done that. He was obviously 
bluffing. 

Mr. Nedzi. He had a legal theory. 

Mr. Aach. That is right. 

Mr. Bob Wiason. All he wanted was to get the documents on record. 

Mr. Aach. He wanted the case dismissed. He thought this would 
effectuate that result. 

Mr. Nedzi. Where you aware of this letter which he sent to Caulfield 
talking about every tree in the forest falling? 

Mr. Aach. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Have you ever met Mr. Caulfield ? 

Mr. Aach. Never. I have never spoken to him. 

Mr. Nedzi. How about Mr. Ulasewicz ? 

Mr. Aach. Never. I have never spoken to him. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you aware of a contact between McCord and Ula- 
sewicz on January 10 ? 

Mr. Aach. Never. I didn’t know a man by that name existed until 
he testified. 

Mr. Nedzi. Apnarently Mr. Dean has testified that on about the 
10th of January, Mr. O’Brien told him that McCord was not cooperat- 
ing with you. I>id you inf orm O’Brien in this respect ? 

Mr. Aach. No. I have an idea where he may have surmised it from 
two events that happened just in that time period. No. 1, 1 came back 
on December 26 and told other defense counsel that the CIA was not 
involved and my client would have no part in it. No. 2. on January 3. 
Mr. McCord had submitted a letter to Judge Sirica discharging me 
as his lawyer. It is surmise on my part, but I submit that could have 
led to the assumption by others that he was not cooperating with me. 
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Putting it in the context of my first meeting with Mr. O’Brien back 
months ago, and saying, “McCord wants me to tell you that he took 
a calculated risk and is prepared to face the consequences,” with that 
as a beginning, the later two events, my mixing the CIA and being 
discharged temporarily by Mr. McCord, may have led to that 
conclusion. 

Mr. Nedzi. You didn’t tell this to O’Brien ? 

Mr. Alch. That he was not cooperating with me ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Alch. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever see O’Brien subsequent to that first meeting ? 

Mr. Alch. No, sir. I think I may have seen him in court on the day 
that Odle and Magruder testified, but I didn’t talk to him. I just saw 
him in the gallery. 

Mr. Nedzi. At the meeting where you nixed the CIA, what was the 
reaction of the other counsel ? 

Mr. Alch. There was silence. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you break up after that ? 

Mr. Alch. No, we talked about other topics. 

Mr. Nedzi. What were the other topics ? 

Mr. Alch. Voir dire, questions for the jury, order of cross- 
examination. 

Mr. Nedzi. Without any defense theory on their part ? 

Mr. Alch. I wondered about it, but it wasn’t my concern. I knew 
where I was going. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you meet at any time with Mr. Mitchell ? 

Mr. Alch. Never in my life. I have never spoken to the man. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know whether Mr. Bailey had ever talked to 
Mr. McCord? 

Mr. Alch. I know that he has. 

Mr. Nedzi. He has? 

Mr. Alch. Oh, Mr. McCord. No, I am sorry, he has not, never has. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who did you think I said ? 

Mr. Alch. Mitchell. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know anything about that conversation ? 

Mr. Alch. With Mr. Mitchell ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Alch. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Please tell us. 

Mr. Alch. I submitted a statement to that effect to Professor Cox’s 
staff. At one point toward the conclusion of the Government’s case, 
Mr. Bailey told me he had a conversation with Mr. Mitchell, and told 
me that I think four or five topics were discussed. I was not privy to 
it. This is what Bailey tells me. Here is what he says was discussed. 

No. 1, Mr. Mitchell wanted to thank him for preventing the publica- 
tion in Gallery magazine, which Mr. Bailey was associated with, of 
an article which purported to be an interview between John Mitchell, 
his wife, and another lawyer on an Amtrak train, which the way I 
understand it, is secondhand, was a conversation over drinks, with the 
other lawyer submitting it as an article. I believe Mr. Bailey, at 
Mr. Mitchell’s request, or for reasons of his own — I am just not clear — 
stopped the publication. 
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He told me Mr. Mitchell thanked him for this. Another thing he 
told me was Mr. Mitchell complained to him, Mr. Bailey, about state- 
ments that allegedly had been made by Henry Rothblatt to the press, 
and asked if Mr. Bailey could do anything about it. This is what 
Mr. Bailey tells me. 

Three, Mr. Bailey told me that Mr. Mitchell told him, or asked him, 
one of the two, but the topic came up whether or not McCord was 
going to testify that he had personally met with Mitchell, and received 
direct instructions or authorization to break into the Watergate di- 
rectly, personally from Mr. Mitchell. 

Bailey says to me he said to Mitchell, Alch told me that McCord 
told Alch that it was Liddy who told him that Mitchell had authorized 
it as distinguished from firsthand information, and according to Lee. 
he said to Mitchell “We don’t allow clients to get up on the stand and 
lie.” I don’t know whether there was another topic or not. 

Mr. Nedzi. You said five. You named four. 

Mr. Alch. That is all that comes to mind. I think it was four. 

Then I know he had a conversation with him after the trial in 
regard to Mr. Bailey’s representing clients who claim to possess a large 
quantity of gold on an Army reservation and who wished to negotiate 
the sale to the Government. Mr. Bailey told me he called Mr. Mitchell 
for the purpose of meeting with someone at the "White House, and I 
think Mr. Bailey did. 

Mr. Nedzi. This meeting with Mr. Mitchell, or conversation with 
Mr. Mitchell took place when ? 

Mr. Alch. The one I was talking about before ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Alch. I believe it was that the Government was getting to the 
point where they were going to rest their case. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have any involvement at all in handling any 
support money that McCord may have received ? 

Mr. Alch. Never. The only money I got was the fee which was 
received directly from Mr. McCord. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you ever given any messages in behalf of McCord 
by anybody else, for the Committee To Re-Elect the President* 

Mr. Alch. Regarding support money or anything like that ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Regarding anything. There were no messages sent to 
you? 

Mr. Alch. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were there any anonymous telephone calls made to you 
with respect to Mr. McCord ? 

Mr. Alch. Certainly not. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. I would like to go back again on this matter of 
the $100,000 cash bail. When was that set ? 

Mr. Alch. I believe it was set 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Right after the sentencing? 

Mr. Alch. The verdict came in late on Friday afternoon and they 
wouldn’t hear my motion until I had filed it in writing and given the 
Government an opportunity to respond. To the best of my recollec- 
tion, it was approximately a week after the verdict. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. When was that ? 
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Mr. Alch. It would have been the end of February. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. This year? 

Mr. Alch. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. You indicated you had sort of a hunch or feeling 
Fensterwald was involved in this matter before the time he said he 
was. He claims in the statement he was called in to help in raising the 
bail. That was his first interest. Obviously, he has a great political 
interest in it, I think. 

Can you give us any idea or any conjecture as to your feeling as to 
why ? 

Mr. Alch. One, when I watched television and saw and heard the 
testimony of Mr. Caulfield, he said that in one of his meetings with 
McCord the question of bail arose, and according to Caulfield ne said 
to McCord “Maybe we can work out the bail through Alch,” and ac- 
cording to Caulfield, McCord answered “I am negotiating with another 
lawyer, and maybe he can handle it.” 

Mr. Bob Wilson. When would that have been ? 

Mr. Alch. It was obviously before the verdict because McCord was 
still on the street, before the trial was over. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. That could have been after the bail problem? 

Mr. Alch. No, sir. It would have had to be before. It had to be 
before, because the trial wasn’t over. The question of bail didn’t come 
up until the trial was over and the verdict of guilty came in. When I 
heard that, I said what other lawyer was he negotiating with during 
the trial? 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you think of anyone else with whom you have had 
contact besides those already mentioned, relative to Mr. McCord ? 

Mr. Alch. I haven’t had any. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who is John McNalley ? 

Mr. Alch. One of our investigators. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have occasion to see this morning’s New York 
Times? 

Mr. Alch. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. In it is an article which attributes to Henry Rothblatt a 
statement that his clients accepted offers of money and executive 
clemency in return for their guilty pleas. Is that news to you? 

Mr. Alch. Well, I don’t know if it is a fact or not. I think I recall 
that rumor being printed at the time the Cuban- Americans, Mr. Roth- 
blatt’s clients, changed their plea to guilty. As to the source of it at 
that time, I don’t recall. I certainly had no personal knowledge of it. 

Mr. Nedzi. That question was never discussed in your presence? 

Mr. Alch. Never. 

Mr. Nedzi. You had no knowledge whatsoever of any kind with re- 
spect to that ? 

Mr. Alch. Except rumors I read about in the paper. No personal 
knowledge. 

You see, Mr. Chairman, I don’t know if outsider is the word, but 
I wasn’t a Washington lawyer. I wasn’t in Washington except when I 
made specific trips to come in for this case. I was really removed from 
what was going on in Washington. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did Mr. Shankman reflect any information ? 

Mr. Alch. No. His role really was — I don’t like to use the word 
“subordinate,” because it is disparaging, but he was simply a local 
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counsel who would receive the papers and had to be there to comply 
with the rule. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did Mr. Bittman ever discuss with you any conversations 
with Mr. Colson about executive clemency ? 

Mr. Alch. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. You have never spoken to Mr. Colson ? 

Mr. Alch. I have never met the man in my life. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there anything unusual in your mind about Mr. 
Rothblatt representing four of the defendants ? 

Mr. Alch. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Have you any idea how he happened to represents these 
men? 

Mr. Alch. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Alch, you mentioned in the document which you 
submitted to the committee that you had taken a polygraph test? 

Mr. Alch. Yes, sir, two tests, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you clarify the statement which you made to Senator 
Inouye that it would be overstatement to say that a transcript as such 
is available ? 

Mr. Alch. Yes. When he wrote me the letter asking for a tran- 
script — I am not too up on polygraphs, this is the first time I really 
came up with it, and the first time I have taken the two. I asked Mr. 
Bailey, “Is there a transcript available?” 

He said, “There is no transcript per se.” What the examiner can do 
is report his questions to me and my responses to him. There is no tran- 
script in the sense of what is happening right now. 

Mr. Nedzi. What has taken place besides the questions and answers? 

Mr. Alch. Instructions, for instance. The examiner will say, “I am 
going to ask you some questions. On one of them I want you to de- 
liberately lie. When I ask you if your name is Jerry, I want you to 
tell me No.” He hands me a deck of cards and I pick out a card, and 
he says “I am going to go down one through ten. When I get to the 
number of the card you picked up, say No.” That type of stuff. I 
don’t think — I don’t know, there is no transcript, there is nothing 
being taken down as the test is run. 

There is, of course, a reflection in an examiner’s report of the key 
questions that I was ultimately run on, but I don’t know, and I don v t 
think everything he said to me is taken down. 

Mr. Nedzi. Have you ever been involved with using a polygraph? 

Mr. Alch. Never, and I hope I never have to again. It is a pretty 
terrifying experience, I tell you. 

Mr. Nedzi. I am speaking as a lawyer. Did you have occasion to have 
them used on witnesses? 

Mr. Alch. The closest I came to it was a narcotics case I recently 
completed in Boston. The client was acquitted. He took a polygraph 
and we attempted to get it in evidence. I, knowing nothing about it, 
had Mr. Bailey come into the trial with his expert, just for the limited 
purpose of having the evidentiary hearing on the question of admissi- 
bility, then he left, and then I went on with the trial. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Did they admit it ? 

Mr. Alch. They did. 

Mr. Nedzi. Are you prepared to submit to a polygraph of some 
independent choosing? 
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Mr. Alch. Certainly. The only qualification that I was advised 
should be put into it is that the examiner be accredited by the Ameri- 
can Polygraph Association. That is advice given to me by Mr. Bailey 
so as to insure the quality of the examiner, which according to what I 
understand, is very important. 

Mr. Nedzi. How many examiners are members of that association? 

Mr. Alch. Many. I was given two different tests by two different 
individuals, but the results were examined by a total of seven, and all 
seven concurred in the results of both tests. 

Mr. Nedzi. I don’t think it will serve any purpose for us to go into 
the validity of polygraph tests. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Hebert. No questions. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hogan, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Hogan. Yes, sir, I have a couple, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Alch, for the purposes of our record, I wish you would send to 
us the information on your meetings with Mr. McCord’s pretrial. 

Mr. Alch. Right. 

Mr. Hogan. As best you can reconstruct them. 

Mr. Alch. Right. 

Mr. Hogan. And also, your meetings with attorneys, pretrial, the 
best you can reconstruct them. (See p. 790.) 

As of now, how many pretrial meetings with the attorneys do you 
recall? 

Mr. Alch. A ppr oximately three or four. 

Mr. Hogan. WTien do you recall the first meeting where the CIA 
involvement — alleged or possible involvement I should say, was 
mentioned ? 

Mr. Alch. December 21, 1972. 

Mr. Hogan. That is the first and only time ? 

Mr. Alch. Yes, sir. The second time is when I came back with 
Mr. McCord’s negative response on January 3, 1972 — excuse me, 
January 3, 1973. 

Mr. Hogan. Did Mr. McCord ever suggest a belief or a possibility 
that the funds for lawyers’ fees and support might come from the 
CIA? 

Mr. Alch. Never. 

Mr. Hogan. Did he ever suggest to you that Howard Hunt was 
pressing for a CIA involvement in the Watergate operation? 

Mr. Alch. Never. 

Mr. Hogan. Was Mr. Bittman’s conclusions as a result of that 
December 21 meeting that there was a possibility of CIA involvement 
from what he knew ? 

Mr. Alch. I would have to put it this way, Mr. Hogan. It was 
concluded that there at least existed enough of a theory of substance 
to warrant each lawyer asking his clients. That is the best way I can 
put it. 

Mr. Hogan. Was Mr. Martinez mentioned at that meeting by Mr. 
Bittman ? 

Mr. Alch. I don’t recall the name. If he was one of the defendants, 
he would have been alluded to in the statement that all defendants 
had former CIA background. Otherwise I don’t recall a reference. 

Mr. Hogan. The possibility here is a current CIA background? 
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Mr. Alch. Not to my knowledge. I don’t recall anything of that 
sort. 

Mr. Hogan. Did Mr. McCord make available to you a letter dated on 
or about December 6, 1972, addressed to Mr. Hunt, concerning the 
Barker and the Cuban involvement ? 

Mr. Alch. He did not. 

Mr. Hogan. Did he ever discuss it with you ? 

Mr. Alch. He did not. 

Mr. Hogan. At the time that he — at any time that he paid you, was 
making payments on his fees, did he suggest where the money was 
coming from? 

Mr. Alch. He did not, but as I say, as I read in the newspapers 
about $100 bills all over the place, I surmised the ultimate source. 

Mr. Hogan. Was there a discussion about the propriety of any money 
that he had, and your telling him, “You are a fool not to take it”? 
Did you ever make such a statement to him ? 

Mr. Alch. As to money he gave me ? 

Mr. Hogan. As to money that was being furnished. 

Mr. Alch. I have no recollection of that. Every time he gave me 
money, it was never any lump sum payments. As I said, he didn’t 
adhere to the original agreement. 

It was my impression, at least what he told me, he was having 
difficulty coming up with the money he agreed to pay me. 

Mr. Hogan. But in any context, as far as where money was coming 
from, did you ever make a statement to the effect “You would be a 
fool not to take it” ? 

Mr. Alch. There may have been one context, and here is what it 
was: He claimed that there was a bill outstanding to McCord As- 
sociates for work done by that organization, that corporation, for the 
Committee to Re-Elect the President, and I recall a conversation 
wherein he asked me whether or not he should submit the bill ? This 
was during the trial, I believe, and I said to him “It is legitimate 
work?” and he said “Yes, absolutely, it is an outstanding bill which 
was accrued before the Watergate incident.” 

I said “Well, go ahead ana submit it.” Whether he did, and if he 
did, whether he got paid, I don’t know. 

Mr. Hogan. Was there ever a statement made by you to the effect 
that it was the theory of defense to put all the defendants behind 
bars? 

Mr. Alch. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Hogan. At the time of the December 21 meeting, was the CIA 
question one that you presented to him as a question ? 

Mr. Alch. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hogan. Did you ever say “We have decided there is some 
decision that we are going to make CIA involvement a defense”? 

Mr. Alch. No, because there had been no decision. 

Mr. Hogan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. You made reference to the letter that McCord 
wrote to the judge, and you said except for the next to the last para- 
graph, “which I cherish,” I assume that I have not discussed with 
my attorneys as a matter of protecting them. Is that what you referred 
to when you said “I cherish this” ? 
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Mr. Alch. Yes, and I would also put emphasis on his paragraph 
on page 2, which I think directly 

Mr. Bob Wilson. In which he said “my motivations were 
different 

Mr. Alch. That is correct. 

Mr. Bob Wilson [continuing]. “Than those of the others.” Did you 
notice in the last sentence of that particular paragraph, “This is no 
fault of my attorney, but of the circumstances under which we had to 
prepare my defense.” Do you think he might have been implying some 
other attorney than yourself preparing his defense? 

Mr. Alch. I honestly don’t know. It is possible, but I just don’t 
know 7 . It is possible if he was in contact or receiving advice from some- 
one else unbeknownst to me. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Do you have a feeling or hunch on something may- 
be Mr. Fensterwald helped him prepare this letter to Judge Sirica 
and make a plea ? 

Mr. Alch. I have more than a hunch. Fensterwald told me “We 
dropped that bomb on you,” and Fensterwald being in court that day, 
saying to him in a hushed tone, “You can use my office after this is 
over,” and Fensterwald said “The only thing I regret is pulling this 

surprise on Jerry.” Fensterwald said “Sorry, , let it all hang 

out.” 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Thank you. 

Mr. Nedzi. Just to get back to December 29, I note in Mr. Shank- 
man’s statement he also says that on Friday, December 29, McCord 
came into his office stating that he had talked with you on Tuesday. 
“He showed me a typewritten copy of a statement and said he was 
not going along with any steps involving the CIA, and he would not 
allow anyone to attack the CIA.” 

That is what continues to be a puzzle in my mind, why he would go 
through this kind of exercise, following putting to bed this kind of 
problem, according to your testimony 

[The following information was received for the record :] 
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suggested that perhaps the C.I.A. might be involved in the Water- 
gate Operation. Mr. McCord became agitated and stated that he was 
in the C.I.A. for 19 years and the C.I.A. was good to him, and 
Helms was a good man and was removed and Schlesinger was appointed 
to do a "hatchet job" on the C.I.A. 

Mr. McCord's further response to Mr. Alch's question was 
if Mr. Helms or officials were subpoenaed they would not comply 
or testify. It was then that Mr. Alch stated that Mr. Victor 
Marchetti who was writing a book about the C.I.A. could be con- 
tacted to explain the operations of the C.I.A. and Mr. McCord 
said Mr. Marchetti was not in the good graces of the C.I.A. 

I heard no statement made by Mr. Alch to Mr. McCord, nor 
did I make any statement to the effect that records could be doc- 
tored so as to record Mr. McCord's recall from retirement; nor did 
I hear a statement made by Mr. Alch that Mr. Schlesinger would go 
along with the aforesaid suggestion. 

I do not recall any discussion concerning Mr. Bittenbender 
at the Monocle Restaurant. 

On Friday, December 29, 1972 Mr. McCord came into my office 
and advised me that he had talked with Mr. Alch on Tuesday, De- 
cember 26, 1972 in Boston, and showed me a typewritten copy of 
a statement announcing the release of Mr. Alch as his attorney, 
and stating therein that he was not going along with any steps 
involving the C.I.A. and that he would not allow anyone to attack 
the C.I.A. 

I read the proposed release. I told him that I felt that 
Mr. Alch was an able lawyer and was concerned only as to McCord's 
best interests and Mr. Alch was doing the best job possible for 
Mr. McCord under the circumstances. 
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That as a lawyer representing his client he had to probe and sug- 
gest certain defenses to his client as areas of consideration and 
Mr. McCord could either accept or reject them. He tore the re- 
lease up and stated that he would hold off talking to Mr. Alch 
for a few days and would contact him later. 

I called Mr. Alch and advised him of my conversation with 
Mr. McCord on December 29, 1973 and suggested that he call Mr. 
McCord and he told me that he would call him and that he would 
be in Washington on Wednesday, January 3, 1973 at 9:15 A.M. via 
Delta on Flight #205 

Later that day Mr. Alch called me and advised me that he 
could not reach Mr. McCord via telephone and asked me to reach 
him. 

Pursuant to Mr. Alch's request I called Mr. McCord sev- 
eral times that evening and in my last call I left a message with 
Mrs. McCord that I would like to meet with Mr. McCord in my office 
on Tuesday, January 2, 1973 at 8:00 A.M. 

On Tuesday, January 2, 1973 I called Mrs. McCord who ad- 
vised me that Mr. McCord was on his way to see me. At 8:30 that 
morning I bumped into Mr. McCord in the lobby of the Investment 
Building. I told him that I was on my way to pick up Mr. Alch 
and I asked him if he wanted to go- along and he said no. He 
asked me what time would I return and I said about 9:30 A.M. and 
he said that he would be back. 

When I arrived at the Airport and Mr. Alch did not arrive 
on the plane from Boston, I discovered my error. Mr. Alch was 
to arrive on Wednesday, January 3, 1973 and not on Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 2, 1973 as I thought. 


II 
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When I returned to my office I was handed a letter dated 
January 1, 1973, typed on James W. McCord, Jr. stationery, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Gerald Alch, Mo. I Center Plaza, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, stating as follows: 

Dear Mr. Alch: 

This is to release you as my attorney as of today. 

Subsequent coonun ica t ions will request transfer of appro- 
priate records out of the Watergate Hearings and case to date to 
the attorney who will be handling this matter for me. 

Very truly yours, 

(signed) James W. MdCord, Jr. 

My secretary then stated that Mr. McCord had had her make 

.that 

two copies of the letter and' Mr. McCord had stated that I could 
reach him at Chief Judge Sirica's Chambers. I then called Mr. 
Alch and advised him of the letter and the fact that Mr. McCord 
could be reached at Chief Judge Sirica's Chambers.. 

Mr. Alch called me back later and advised me that the 
release letter was in but Chief Judge Sirica had informed him 
that he (Alch) was still in the case and this case would not be 
continued because of the release of Mr. Alch as attorney. 

On January 3, 1973, when I picked up Mr. Alch at the Air- 
port 1 handed him a copy of Mr. McCord's letter of release. 

It is to be noted that the statement herein above by me is 
in response to questions submitted by Attorney Eugene Boyce of 
the Senate Investigation Committee. 

Respectfully submitted. 



Bernard Shankman, Esquire 


DATED: May 24th, 1973 
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Mr. Alch. It is a puzzle to me for this reason 

Mr. Nedzi. On the 26th meeting. 

Mr. Alch. It is a puzzle to me for two reasons; why he went to 
Shankman with it, because I was his chief counsel or lawyer for all 
practical purposes ; why he didn’t advise me of it. This is the period 
when he wasn’t answering my phone calls. That is exactly my reaction. 
I used those exact words to Mr. Shankman on the telephone when he 
told me about it. I said “Barney, this was laid to rest at the December 
26 meeting which ended on a most cordial note.” 

I must confess I share your bewilderment at it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you know anybody by the name of Lou Russell? 

Mr. Alch. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who is he ? 

Mr. Alch. He was introduced to me by Mr. McCord as a potential 
character witness. I interviewed him when the time came to put on 
character witnesses, and elected not to call him. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why not ? 

Mr. Alch. I didn’t like the way his backgrounded sounded to me. 

Mr. Nedzi. What kind of background did he have ? 

Mr. Alch. Not a very stable one. He didn’t look impressive, and 
his background seemed to be kind of a mysterious one involving periods 
of unemployment, et cetera, et cetera, and by contrast to the other 
witnesses Mr. McCord presented to me as character witnesses, nuns, 
priests, you know, I said I don’t need this guy. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Alch, do you know anything about what he does 
now? 

Mr. Alch. Russell? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Alch. Nothing. The only time his name was ever mentioned 
after meeting with him is when Mr. McCord — it was the night before 
sentencing. I came into Washington, met with Fensterwald and Mc- 
Cord in my hotel room. McCord was in a very uptight state, banging 
his fists down on my suitcase, referring to the press as “those bastards,” 
referring to the Republican campaign members of the Select Senate 
Committee as “those bastards” for leaking out his executive session 
discussions with him. 

At that point Fensterwald said “The reporters have been asking 
me about whether or not you, Jim, and I have had any prior business 
connection, and I told them that we did.” So when he said that, Mc- 
Cord looked up with a look of bewilderment as if to say “What are 
you talking about?” Fensterwald said “You remember those checks 
that Russell brought from you to me that I deposited or cashed in the 
Committee To Investigate Assassinations?” — I didn’t know what he 
was talking about, but this is what he said, and McCord said “Oh, 
yes, yes, that is right.” 

That is the only time I heard the name — I mean after the meeting 
with him. 

Mr. Nedzi. When you interviewed him, did you ask him what he 
was doing? 

Mr. Alch. Yes; and I don’t remember his exact response, but to me 
as a lawyer, it would not have scored many points with the jury. 

Mr. Nedzi. He wasn’t a businessman? 
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Mr. Alch. No; and at that point I assure you I would have grabbed 
anybody I could to put on the stand without hurting my cause. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Alch, we want to thank you on behalf of the 
committee. 

Mr. Hogan. I have one more question, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Alch, at the 26th meeting in Boston, what precisely took place 
during that hour and a half, I believe you said — it was 10 :30 to 12 
o’clock! 

Mr. Alch. Two hours at the most. It was a question again of the 
discussion of the duress thing, what we were going to do with the 
Baldwin disclosures to the Lee Angeles Times. He was vehement in 
telling me that the CIA was not involved and he would have no part 
of it. 

Mr. Hogan. What was your final statement to him with regard to 
that matter? 

Mr. Alch. In accordance — he ended it up by saying “I want you 
to tell that to the other defense lawyers,” and I said, I will. 

That ended it as far as I was concerned, and I did, on January 3, 
1973. 

Mr. Hogan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Slatinshek ? 

Mr. Slatinshek. No questions. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Alch, we want to thank you on behalf of the sub- 
committee. It has been a long morning. I wish you a good lunch and 
express our appreciation, ana good luck with your future clients. 

Mr. Axch. I want to thank you all for your courtesy. It has been 
pleasant, under the circumstances. 

Mr. Brat. This committee doesn’t try to cut people up. 

Mr. Alch. That is obvious. 

Mr. Nedzi. The committee will stand recessed until further call of 
the Chair. 

[Mr. Alch supplied the following material for the record :] 

[Whereupon, at 1 :26 p.m. the subcommittee recessed, subject to call 
of the Chair.] 
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July 17, 1973 


William H. Hogan, Jr. , Counsel 
House Armed Services Committee 
Room 2120, Rayburn Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 20515 


Dear Mr. Hogan: 

Please find enclosed the statement you requested 
during my appearance before the Coanittee on July 13, 1973. 

In addition, I enclose a copy (with attachments) of my state- 
ment to the Select Senate Committee. 


Would you please extend my most sincere gratitude 
to Chairman Nedzi and the members of the Committee for their 
courtesy extended to me last Friday. 

Please advise if any further information is desired. 


Very truly ydfcrs. 



GA/pmd 

Enclosure 


Copy of this letter sent to all 

Subcommittee Members per Mr. Hogan 
July 23, 1973 emb 
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STATEMENT OF GERALD ALCH 

This statement codifies my best recollection of 
pre-trial meetings with Mr. McCord and with other defense 
counsel. Wherever possible, I shall refer to precise dates, 
in the absence of which I shall rely upon my best recollection 
with reference to approximate time periods. 

I. MEETINGS WITH MR. McCORD PRIOR 
TO COMMENCEMENT OF TRIAL 

I was retained by Mr. McCord at my office in Boston, 
Massachusetts, during the last week of June or the first days of 
July in 1972. My first trip to Washington was on July 5, 1972, 
and I believe it was on this date that I met, pursuant to Mr. 
McCord's direction, with Mr. Paul O'Brien. I relayed to him 
the position of Mr. McCord as made known to me during our first 
meeting in Boston. Incidentally, I attach hereto as Exhibit "A" 
a copy of a discovery material document provided to me by the 
Government prior to trial. This document reflects statements 
made by Mr. McCord to Metropolitan Police Officer Garey M. 
Bittenbender , which were similar, if not identical, to his 
statements to me during our first meeting. 

On July 6, 1972, I represented Mr. McCord in a 
Preliminary Hearing before the Honorable Harry T. Alexander, 
Associate Judge of the Superior Court of the District of Columbia. 
This was prior to the promulgation of a Federal indictment and I 
attempted to utilize said hearing, as best I could, for discovery 


purposes. 
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I next represented Mr. McCord before the Federal 
Grand Jury in Washington, D. C. Subsequently, I returned to 
Washington to represent Mr. McCord's wife and daughter who 
had also been subpoened to appear before this same Federal 
Grand Jury. One of these trips to Washington may have occurred 
on July 18, 1972. On December 4, 1972 there was a pre-trial 
conference before Chief Judge Sirica. I was on trial elsewhere 
and my associate, John Albert Johnson, Esquire appeared on behalf 
of Mr. McCord along with local counsel Bernard Shankman, Esquire. 

I did appear before Chief Judge Sirica on December 19, 1972 for 
hearing of motions of the Los Angeles Times and Times Mirror, Inc. 
to Quash Subpoena. Mr. McCord has stated that the "Monocle 
Restaurant Meeting" occurred on December 21, 1972. My records 
reflect a bill paid to the Monocle on December 20, 1972. In any 
event I cannot recall whether I remained in Washington following 
my appearance before the Court on December 19, 1972 or whether 

I returned to Boston and again flew to Washington on December 
20, or 21, 1972. 

I met with Mr. McCord in Boston, Massachusetts on 
December 26, 1972. He arrived in my office at approximately 

II a.m. and at approximately 12:30 p.m. on that day, Mr. McCord 
and I, along with two of my associates, went to lunch and from 
there, directly to the airport where Mr. McCord boarded a plane 
back to Washington. The luncheon was most cordial and I recall 
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Mr. McCord proposing a "Good Luck Toast" regarding his up- 
coming trial and expressing his complete confidence in his 
legal representation. This attitude, completely inconsistent 
with his present description of my having "pressured" him 
regarding the CIA that morning, can be verified by those 
individuals who attended the luncheon, should this Committee 
so request. 

I again journied to Washington on January 3, 1973 
and it was on this date that Mr. McCord rescinded, in open 
court, his letter dismissing me as counsel. It was also on 
this date that I met with defense counsel and advised them of 
Mr. McCord's negative position regarding the involvement of the 
CIA. 

I cannot state with certainty that there were no 
other pre-trial meetings between Mr. McCord and I — there may 
have been — I simply have no recollection of them. I wish to 
emphasize that during this pre-trial period, beginning with my 
first meeting with Mr. McCord, my time was spent on pre-trial 
matters (i.e., pre-trial motions, suggestions for picking jury, 
etc.) as well as formulating our agreed-upon defense of "duress". 

I respectfully invite the Committee's attention to 
paragraph III. hereinafter set forth, reflecting what my records 
indicate with regard to my traveling to Washington, D. C. prior 
to January 8, 1973, the date upon which trial commenced. 
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II. MEETINGS WITH DEFENSE COUNSEL 
PRIOR TO COMMENCEMENT OF TRIAL 

To the best of my recollection, I met with 
other defense counsel at the office of William 0. Bittman, 

Esquire, approximately three or four times prior to trial. 

These meetings were devoted to assignment of subjects to 
each lawyer for pre-trial motions, discussions of potential 
trial dates, methods to be suggested for jury picking, etc. 

At least one of these meetings was attended by my associate, 

Mr. Johnson, on October 24, 1972, as a result of my being 
legally engaged elsewhere. 

I recall that on the meeting of December 20 or 
21, 1972, I announced my proposed defense of "duress" and it 
was at this meeting that the question was raised as to whether 
or not the CIA had been involved in the Watergate break-in. 

It was on January 3, 1973 that I advised other counsel, pursuant 
to my meeting with Mr. McCord on December 26, 1972 that Mr. McCord 
strongly asserted that the CIA was not, in fact, involved and 
would have no part in any defense based upon that theory. I 
regret that I cannot be more specific as to the dates of other 
pre-trial meetings with defense counsel. 

III. AIR TRAVEL TO WASHINGTON PRIOR 
TO JANUARY 8, 1973 

My expense records reflect the following air travel 


to Washington, D. C. prior to trial: 
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July 5, 1972 (Alch) 

July 18, 1972 (Alch) 
October 9, 1972 (Alch) 
October 24, 1972 (Johnson) 
December 4, 1972 (Johnson) 
December 19, 1972 (Alch) 
January 3, 1973 (Alch) 
January 5, 1973 (Alch) 


I stand ready, willing and able to comply 
with any further requests which this Honorable Committee 
may have. 

Respectfully submitted, 
GERALD ALCH 
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Dr: nr Hr, Alch; 

Furs jv nt to Rule: 16( ; »)Q) of the Federal Rules 
of Criminal Procedure, the following information 
is being in .vie available to you-. 

On .Tune ]/, 39/2, prior to Me presentment to 
CourL end while in the cell block of the Superior 
Cuart mid following his present. men t in Court, James 
W. McCord. Jr. in-.cse oral slut events to Carey M. 
hi t tendi-nutv of the Metropolitan Police Deparownt 
which v.arc, in si ibj? truce, that lie was sorry, he had 
taken n calculated risk and had gotten caught. 
Furthermore, he stated that the job was only some- 
thing the participants had decided on doing and there 
was not anyone else involved. Hr. McCord also stated 
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A J t : o rnei c,',L'ti is a copy of I he p.vrn*'! to l*Licny oJ 
Mr. li'jCord and I he reporLs of scientific c.w., vlrv-iJ o r >f 
made in this case. 


Sincerely, 


£j? j . A 




Earl J. S Libert 
Principal Assistant 
United States Attorney 


cc 


Shankraan, Esquire 
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In all candor, 1 or, about to testify with a certain 
decree of regret. Tills is because those areas to which I 
shjll address myself arc areas which I, os a criminal 
defense attorney believe to be somewhat sacred. They 
rellcct conversation between a lawyer and his client, 
uttered in the course of a relationship ’herein I ’..‘as 
exerting my best efforts to protect the interest and 
v/elfare of James !/. iicCord. 1 toke most seriously the 
v:ell established attorncy/client privilege, nevertheless, 
in my judgement, *ir. iicCord, in his testimony before thi3 
honorable committee on Friday, .*ay 13, 1973 and in other 
prior disclosures, both written and orrl, has waived 
such privilege which I have been informed ha has 
acknowled; oi. .**•. iicCord has made allegations concerning 
my conduct in the defense of his liberty. These allegations 
are, in some instances, completely false and in o ther instances, 
have been twisted out of context into untruths, presumably 
to serve his prcsenc purpose, whatever that may be, but 
’./hich impugn my personal standards of ethical and legal 
behavior. I believe it to no;/ bo my duty and responsibility 
to respond and I hove accordingly accepted the Invitation 
of this honorable committee so to do fer which 1 am 
grate-ul. Here then, is a true narrative of my representation 
of iu* • iicCord. 

In July of 1972, my office roccivel a telephone call 
from *ir. *icCori requesting an -appointment. Cn a 
Saturday morning during that month, I net with him for the 
first time. He identified himself as one of those arrested 
in the ’..'atergate building on Juno 17, 1972. He tcli me 
that he hoi taken a calculated risk in doing what he did and 
was prepared to face the consequences. ’. ; ithin that framework, 
however, he indicated he wanted the .most effective 
legal repreoentation possible and 
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asked whether or not ir.y partner. Attorney F. L: i e Dailey, would 
be interested in representing him. I told him that I had’ advised 
Mr. Bailey of my appointment with him and that he, Mr. 

Dailey, was not interested in representing any defendants in the 
case. Mr. McCord told me that as a result of his impression of 
me, he desired my counsel. A fee of $25,000.00 plu3 expenses was 
quoted and agreed upon by Mr. McCord. Arrangements were made for 
the payment of thi3 fee over a period of time, which arrangements 
were ultimately met by Mr. McCord, although over a longer period 
of time than originally agreed upon. I asked Mr. McCord to give 
me specific details attending the Watergate break-in, but he speci- 
fically declined so to do except to state hi3 personal motivation, 
i.e.,the protection of others. I explained to him that since he 
had been physic - My apprehended in the Watergate complex, he could 
obviously not deny that fact and inquired as to his motivation 
in so acting. He told me that a 3 Chief of Security for the 
Committee to Re-elect the President, he had received information 
to the effect that various anti-war demonstrations by groups 
which he described as "radical" were being planned for the up 
coming presidential election and that these demonstrations had, 
in the past and would invariably in the future, lead to violence 
or the threat thereof to various prominent republican Officials, 
including, but not limited to members of the Committee to Re-elect 
the President and including, but not limited to the President of 
the United states. I told him that I would explore whether or 
not this motivation could, in any way, be embraced by a recog- 
nized legal defense. He told mo that he wished me to come to 
Washington, D.C. and meet with an attorney by the name of Paul 
O'Drien, whom he described as one of the counsel to his employer. 
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the Committee to . r c-rlect the President. I-*e desired tact I 
contact 1 "r, '* i ica sr.d advise hi*~. of Ins (Mr. McCord's) position. 

Cbort'y thereafter, I travelled io the capital and 
telephoned Mr. C 'Z '.on fer «.n appoint " ent. h r, McCord drove 
rre to I ‘r. C'Exicn'c office, .vhcieunc.n I .vet with f«: r. C'Lrien 
and a gentle nr an introduced .to me as Mr. Kenneth Parkinson. 1 
introduced r.v/eelf, told tv r, C 'Brian X lwd been retained to 
represent i'r, r/cCord end wro here at Ills direction to Inform him, 
as a representative of i x, McCcrd'a employer, t.»at Mr. McCord 
was, as he hacl told rrc, prepared to free the consequences c l 
his acts, Mr. CTrien and 1 exchanged office telephone numbers 
end the iT.cctinj wnich had lasted for approximately fifteen 
minutes, terminated. 

My first official act cn behalf of Mr. McCord was 
to represent hirr r*t a pie -trie l indict, cat pro’.c’ le cauoe hearing 
before a Cu:eilor Court Jud„c in the Liatvict of Columbia, /It 
other defendants Sad jv-.ivoJ such a hoaxing, but 1 decided to 
utili* c it, as * est I could, fer discovery purposes, 
i ir, l cCc;d was ost impressed ’vit’i my in-court presentation 
and told re so. I subsequently accorr p:*nicd aim, 
his wife, and daughter before the 1'edcral Grand Jury. 
r t one point, prior to iidict.* ont, I wis advised Ly 
the prosecutors, Mr. Earl Til’ ert and Mr. Seymour 
Gl**nzcr that they possessed independent evidence that equipment 
utilised in the monitor l.v* of telephone conversations 
fror* the office of the rational Dsmocr-tic Committee had been 
delivered to Mr. McCord's home in ihe presence of 
Mr. I -'c Co re" a 'vifa on the ni pit cf June 17, 1972. They 
edvioed .vc A the pocsicilit/ of h r. McCord's wife ' cin^ 
indicted as ar accessory after the fact, but indicated 
this would n:»t \ c done if the equipment was produced. 

I discussed this with f/r. McCord and he requested me to 
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* work out the best arrangement possible, but to do anything 
and everything to protect his wife whom he said had no 
involvement in his activities. Accordingly, an 
arrangement was agreed upon with the prosecutors, whereby the 
equipment was surrendered to them with the agreement that 
they would not divulge, during trial, the fact that this 
particular equipment was obtained from Mr. McCord. 

Mrs. McCord was not indicted and the Government kept 
its word with regard to the manner in which said equipment 
was introduced during trial. 

In the ensuing weeks and months, during my many 
contacts with Mr. McCord, he continuously insisted that 
his only purpose in participating in the Y'atcrgate break-in 
was to protect his employers and other Republican officials 
from threats of violence. I T c would, almo3t daily, send 
to me clippings from various newspapers published through- 
out the country, reflecting reports of slnli- war group, 
activities which in 3orae instances involved violoncc. 

In fact, at one point, he cent to me a typed memorandum 
reflecting this alleged moliviation for his conduct which 
memorandum included various legal citations of law, which 
he believed to be in support of the defense lie wished me 
to present. I have made available to this honorable committee 
copies of three such memorandums, accompained by a hand- 
written note from Mr. McCord which' road3 as follows: 

(read note). 1 do this to emphasize this fact: that 
Mr. McCord was from the beginning, in complete agreement 
with the defense ultimately presented in his behalf. At 
no time, did he ever state to me that he believed the Water- 
gate ’’Operation" to be legal as a result of the alleged 
involvement of the then Attorney General, the counsel 
to the President, or anyone else. /• 3 a matter of fact, 
during one of my many conversations with Mr. McCord on this 
subject, I told him that my icnnl research revealed that 
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perpetrator not know he .re. s breaking the lav:, I said to 
Mr. iiCCord, "lio jury will ever believe that e. r.an with 
your background rich the FBI and the CIA rould not 
realize he w as breaking the law in breaking into an of i ice 
at night, wearing surgical gloves and armed with 
eavesdropping equipment." He laughed and agreed tliat such a 
contention was in fact, legally untenable. I further explained 
that the reason for his actions, as he hal explained them to me, 
wovld be more properly embraced by the legal defense of "duress," 
’.Therein the perpetrator felt compelled to break a la*? in order 
to prevent a greater evil. »*r . McCord had explained to me his 
belief of a direct relationship between these potentially violent 
enti-rar croups and the Oc.aocratic party and that his participa- 
tion in the ..alnrgate bur;,lary was accomplished in the hope of 
obtaining advance evidence of planned potentially violent 
demonstrations . 

I advised that the law of "duress" allowed for the 
perpetrator to possess criminal intent, that is, to know that he 
\:as breaking the law and that therefore, based upon what he had 
told me with regard to his ovm motivation, this defense was not 
only compatible therewith, but in my opinion, constituted the 
only defense available. *ir. McCord wholeheartedly agreed. 

And I coi'incnced to prepare the case on this basis. 

I also received from Mr. McCord, an outline of a 
proposed book he was in the process of writing entitled 
Counter Espionage A g ent for the Republicans -- The True Story 
of the Watergate Case , copies of this outline have also been 
provided to this honorable committee. In this regard, on 
September 19, 1972, oris of my associates, John Albert Johnson, 
appeared with Mr. 
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McCord fcr Trami. e.H before ~hief J -d' e f h iea, since I hrd 
a court cc<-«ri ilt,, e.it in another rente, kr, McCord told K.-, 
Johnson that lie w. n. in the process of writing a l ook. ?nd desireu 
our r inion at: to « -ther he could ha/e this book pul lie bed prioi 
to elective dr/. Fc told I r. Joh.iao i that he felt that rn/ 
publication eftc'* u cc identic l election da/ would not bo 
woit’rvhile . o.iotarily. K, Johnson i educed this 
co.»vcrcr lion to r. f ;le c oro.ndvrn, coiics of vbich huve 
been pi'csentod to f in honoiahlc con iltce. '-"icn i >, JoMCon 
advised »• e cf this, I told r< r, i-cCord that in my' opinion, 
no such roi’licction should Le center- ■•dated prio- to 
trial, i/j;. l. '~ So’ \ reluctantly it appear od to < tc, r.-’.eed 
to follow . y advice. 

There were other memoranda that 1 received from 
time to time from Mr. McCord - diicb cu~pcstcd for con- 
sideration other nc.tenlial d fcrce material which 
I rejected. Cue such rncrornicbr/, copice of \;hich have Veen 
provided io this lv no: able committee, listed and discussed 
such topics rts "the mafia an.’ Democratic National 
Committee funds an- 1 per conn*? I"; "flyi: , .'» t^ers and 
/.nna ChenavU'" "Ir.rr.el and the Me C:_". Cold 
rrer orendv.m also mentioned nr r es of other l?idividual» and 
law firm's whic.i no. cs I choose not to candy a*. o«’l hi this 
public hcaiin^. 

C n cere r 1 occnoi •» n, 1 i cCo.d told r:e that ha 
was convinced there existed, a concerted effoifc on the cart 
of his cc-daicicantf and their ccun-ol to make him the 
"f*ll »u y" of the vr atcmutc operation. Cn one particular 
coercion, he — ailed to * e a m.cmorr.ndurr', copies of which 
have been provided, reflectin'* I do belief, "aid memorandum 
reads ns folio vs: (.cad nan crand". ). 

I advised ?**. i/.cCord th-*t I hr.rl kept abreast of 
newspaper coverage of the ’'ater^ate incident and that in all 
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honesty, could di scorn no of fort on anyone's part 

to foist upon him prime responsibility for the offenses 

charged. Ho disagreed with me and I told him 

that I would subsequently discuss the matter with other 

defonso counsel. 

At another time prior to January, 1973, Mr. McCord advised 
that he had made telephone calls to the Israeli embassy 
on September 19, 1972 and to tho Chilis an Embassy on 
October 10, 1972. He did not divulge the contents of tho.se 
telephone conversations. He explained his purpose a3 
follows: 

Ho told me he was convinced that tho .Government had tele- 
phone tap3 on the phonc3 of those Embassies, but 
would not admit to such activity. He wa3 certain that 
hi3 calls had boon intercepted. He instructed that I make 
a motion in court requiring tho Government to (Unclose 
any and all intercepted communications in which ho 
was involved. His theo**y was that the Government, rathor 
than reveal such activity, would dismiss tho case against 
him. 


I a3kod him what those call3 wore about. He told me 
that they were phone calls relative to the cass. I 
now understand that the:o phone calls were not of any relative 
substance which fact Mr. McCord had not told mo originally. 

I received a letter from him dated August 23 reflecting 
those thoughts, copiC3 of which I have mado available to 
thi3 honorable committee. 

It is interesting to note the last paragraph of 
this memorandum which road3 aa follows: "Enjoyed the 

vi3it with you and appreciated your advice. I have 
got a great lawyer and am well aware of that fact. 

With best regards, Jim." In addition, I have provided 
this honorable committee with copies of undated 
memorandum from Mr. McCord, reflecting four telephone 



calls: one from Chili to McCord's office; another 

from Kir, K.cCotd's office to the Chilian Military Attache; a call 

to the Israeli Embassy from Mr. McCord's home 

and a similar crll to the Chilian Embassy. As a result thereof, 

I made an appropriate motion for disclosure of 
any government electronic surveillance in cny way per- 
taining to Mr. McCord. Mr. Gilbert's response was that he 
had no knowledge of any such surveillance. Again, at my 

I 

clients insistence, I trade a second sir liar motion at the bench 

during trial, explaining to Chief Judge f irica that 

I was doing so at my client's insistence that such calls 

had, in fact, been made and had been clectr onically intercepted. 

The government again stated its total 
lack of knowledge of any such activity and accordingly, no 
action was taken on try motion. My r.cliono in this regard 
were consistent with and occasioned by my determination to defend 
my client to the best of my etility by utilising any and all legal 
and proper means. In retrospect, I must conclude that my efforts 
were net, to say the least, appreciated. 

'7ith regard to opportunities presented to Mr. McCord 
to tell all that he knew with regard to the f atcrgate operation, 

1 state the following: 

Cn or about October 25, 1972, the Government con- 
veyed to local counsel, Bernard ShanUr/.an and rry associate, Mr. 
Johnson, an offer to accept fro a Mr. McCord a pica of guilty to one 
substantive count of the indictment and in return for his testimony as a 
Government 'Vitneos, a recommendation of leniency 
would be made to the court. The Government indicated, however, 
that it could not and would not recommend any type of 
sentence which would allow Mr. McCord to remain at liberty. This 
offer was transmitted to Mr. McCord and was unequivocally rejected 
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In November of 1972, a second plea offer was received 
from the prosecutors. At this time, the offer was essentially 
similar to the first offer, except that Mr. McCord would 
have to plead to three counts of the Indictment instead of one. 
The explanation for this change of position was that the 
Government's case had grown considerably stronger. This offer, 
which also involved Mr. McCord's testifying as a Government 
Witness, was related to and again rejected by Mr. McCord. 

I advised Mr. McCord after an in-camcra session 
with Chief Judge Sirica, that there still existed an opportunity 
for him to appear before the Grand Jury, .even at that stage of 
the trial, to make full disclosure. I have been informed that 
the committee has been provided with a transcript of that in- 
camera proceeding and I therefore will not attempt to paraphrase 
the words of Chief Judge Sirica. This third opportunity was 
turned down by Mr. McCord. I take the liberty of bringing these 
three instances to the attention of this honorable committee 
since, in my opinion, Mr. McCord, in portions of his testimony 
before you on May 18, 1973# implied that I had pressured him to 
plead guilty and remain silent. I state to you that this is not 
so, and refer you to the question asked of Mr. McCord by Senator 
Ervin on Mny 18, 1973 and I quote, QUESTION: "Now, did your 

lawyer urge you to enter a plea of guilty? I am talking about 
Mr. Gerald Alch.” AN SUER: "I do not recall that, no sir." That 

portion, at least, of Mr. McCord *3 testimony, is accurate. 

With regard to the allegations of Mr. McCord to the effect 
that I suggested that the CIA be brought into the case in a 
defense posture, I state the following: 

As heretofore explained, I had decided to base Mr. McCord's 
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defense on the theory of "duress" for t.vo basic reasons, (1) it 
was the only legally recognised defense that 1 felt v/as supportable 
(2) more importantly, it appeared to ’re the factual truth, based upon 
Mr. McCord's explanation of his own motive. In December of 1972, 

I attended one of several meetings of defense counsel, 
the purpose of which was to discuss various aspects of trial 
strategy. 1 proceeded to explain the defense that 
1 was contemplating. A discussion ensued wherein so.: c 
of the other defense attorneys reasoned that this "accux it/ 
motive" would be applicable only to McCord, in view of 
his position eo Chief of Security for the Cor.ir ittce to 
Re-elect the President. In the general discussion that 
followed, the cu action arose as to whether or not the CL* could 
have teen involved. It was pointed by others that all of 
the individuals apprehended in the /atergate complex had 
some prior connection with the CIA and that one of the 
Culan-Ancr icons had teen in possession of what appeared 
to be CIA-forged documents. Tefore the meeting went on to 
other topics, it was agreed that each lawyer would ask his 
respective client whether or not he had any knowledge of 
any CLA involvement. V/ hen the meeting terminated, 

I telephoned Mr. McCord at his office orul caked him to 
meet with me and local counsel, Mr. C hank man, at 
the Monocle Rectaurant for lunch. During lunch, 
which lasted <or approximately 45 minutes, I asked 
Mr. McCord whether, to his knowledge, the CIA was in any 
way involved with the 'Vatergate venture. He did not 
directly respond to this specific question, but did 
become quite upset at what he believed to be the 
antagonism of the Y/hite House against the CIA. He 
cited the dismissal of Kclm3 as CIA director and the appoint- 
ment cf Schlcdrgr in his place, as an attempted "hatchet 
job" by the administration against the Cl/:. Ke did 
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venture hi .3 observation that if any CIA officials 
werj subpoena'd that they would not and could not comply 
with said subpoena. Because of the bravity of the luncheon 
and because of the obvious need for more detailed pre- 
trial preparation meetings, I asked Mr. McCord to come to 
Boston in a fow day 3 , which he agreed to do. 

On or about December 26, 1972, Mr. McCord came to 
Boston and initiated our conversation by stating that the 
CIA was not involved and that ho would have no part of 
any attempt to involve that agency. He asked that I 
relay thi3 position to other defense counsel at our 
next meeting, which I agreed to do, and in fact did. 

I did not, after advising other dofense counsel 
of Mr. McCord *3 denial of CIA involvement, engage 
with other counsel in any further conversation of any 
potential defense involving the CIA. At no time did I 
suggest to Mr. McCord that the so-called CIA defense be 
utilized, for the defense of "duress" had already been 
agreed upon, but I merely asked him whether or not there 
was a factual basis for this contention. Mr. McCord’s 
allegation that I announced my ability to forgo hio CIA 
personal records with the cooperation of then acting 
CIA director, Slcseinger, is absurd and completely 
untrue. I havo never had the privilege of meeting 
Mr. Slessinger and no such statement was ever made. My local 
coumcl, Bernard Ohankmnn who was present at the Monocle can 
corroborate this. The remainder of my discussion with 
Mr. McCord in Boston wns devoted to further analysis 
of the^duress" dc Cense and when the meeting ended, I 
told him that I would keep in daily telephone contact with him 
until our next meeting which I tentatively scheduled for the first 
ve^l; of January, 1°73. 

Between December 25, 1972 and the first week of 
January, 1073, I attempted to contact Mr. McCord on several 
occasions by telephone, but each time that I called, I was told 
that ho wa3 not in and my requests for a return call were not 
answered. Thi3 puczled me, for up to that point, it was Mr. 
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McCord's habit to return ray calls immediately upon his receiving 
any message from rae so to do. On or about January 2, 1973* I 
received a call from local counsel, Bernard Shankman, who 
advised me that Mr. McCord had or was about to deliver a letter 
to Chief Judge Sirica, dismissing me as his 

counsel. This was a shock to me, for at our lost meeting in my 
office on December 26, 1972, we parted on a most cordial note, 
and in complete agreement upon the theory of his defense. I 
asked Mr. Shankman to advise Mi'. McCord that I would fly into 
Washington on January 3* 1973 to speak with him on this matter. 

I did meet with Mr. McCord after I had learned that a letter of 
dismissal had, in fact, been given to Chief Judge Sirica and that 
Chief Judge Sirica’s position was that I was still counsel of 
record and that this development would not afford a basis for a 
continuance, l.hen I met Mr. McCord, I expressed to him ray 
astonishment at his action and asked him why he had acted in 
such a way. Mr. Shankman had told me that one reason cited to 
him by Mr. McCord was the question regarding the CIA defense. 

I brought this up to Mr. McCord and said to him in substance, "I 
thought that issue was laid to rest during our last meeting in 
Boston when you denied any factual involvement on the part of 
the CIA. 11 He agreed that it was, but said that was not the reason 
for his letter. He claimed that I had not been maintaining 
sufficient contact with him, and that he was unsure of my being 
adequately prepared for trial. I told him that in my opinion, 
this was not so; that he had the right to any lawyer of his choice 
and that if he wished to dismiss rae, that v/a3 hisprerogative; I 
pointed out what I had view e< j n3 a roct satisfactory attorney/ 
client relationship based upon mutual trust and confidence, 
and suggested that if he had any grievance v/ith me that he 
should advise me of same, face to face, rather than 
refusing to answer my phone calls and unilaterally, without ray 
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know, led c, d -livery ing to tLe Judaea letter of cicu.issal. V. hen I said 
this, he beca ne defensive, apologized for ft hat he described as a r, »ck 
of communication and minonder stand ing", and expressed his desire to 
maintain ne as cour sel. A^ais, he voided his confidence in ne and ex- 
tended his hand in affirmation of that confidence. 

On January 8, 1S73, the first day of trial, 1 learned that .\lr. 

Vr illia n O, Bitt nan's client, Mr, Hunt, had offered to plead to any and all 
counts of the indict nent im nediately prior to trial, but that Chief Judgs 
Sirica had said that he would not entertain any change of plea until after jury 
selection and opening state nente. 

This appeared to me to be highly prejudicial to my client, for it 
would tend to :iv^ t!.e jury the i repression that after the Government's 
opening state -rent, one of the defendants had thrown in the towel, so to 
speak, ovenviicl ned with the weight of the evidence against him. 1 felt this 
could and sliould have been avoided by a change of plea being resolved prior 
to the commencement of trial, since this had been the request of defendant 
Hunt. I had told vlr. McCord that our ioutine, once trial began, would be 
for him to spend so ne time each day immediately after court with Mr, 

Shank nan rnd me to review v/hat had gone on that day and to discuss what *. 
was to happen the following’da/. - in order *Co ascertain whether or not there 
would be a basis for mistrial. 1 wanted to discuss with Mr. Bitt nan tbs 
details of his client's proposed change of pica. 2t was agreed that we would 
meet at his office immediately after court was concluded for that day. Mr. 
Shank man, Mr. McCord, and X hail id a cab and at Ibe last minute, co-defen- 
dant Barker asked if ..a could ri !e in tho cab with us. Why Mr. Barker was 
going to .vlr. Bitt nan's office, I do not know. Thera was no significant 
conversation with Mr. Barker in the cab. Mr. McCord has alleged that 1 
told hi n that the purpose of going to Ditt nan's office was that Mr. Bitt man 
wir.tcd to talk v/ilh bin about "whose word he would trust regarding a White 
House offer of executive clemency" and that Mr. Bill nan wanted to talk to 
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Mr. Barker as well. This is not true. 1 merely said to Mr. McCord that 
prior to the scheduled daily post-court meeting between he, Mr. Shankman 
and myecif, that we would stop at Mr. Bittman's office, for I wanted to 
discuss with him the ramifications and details of Mr. Hunt's proposed change 
of plea. When we arrived at Mr. Bittman's office, Mr. McCord has alleged 
that I sensed his anger at Mr. Barker's presence, and therefore, delayed 
going up to Mr. Bittman's office for approximately thirty minutes. The 
simple truth is that I suggested that we three have a cocktail and Mr. 

McCord, Mr. Shankman and I went into a Restaurant directly across tho 
street from Mr. Bitt nan's office for just that purpose. 

When we arrived at Mr. Bittman's office, I went with Mr. 

McCord and Mr. Shankman to the firm's library and went back to Mr. 
Bittman's office to see if he was there. 1 had a discussion with him in 
which he confirmed the Judge's refusal to entertain any change of plea by 
Mr. Hunt until after opening statements. At this point, I mentioned to Mr. 

Bitt man that 1 felt my client was beco ming a bit par.moid, that he felt he 
was being made the "patsy" of 1 "fall guy". I mentioned it at that time since 
in my mind, that allegation seemed inconsistent with vlr. Hunt's desire to 
plead guilty. After 1 mentioned Mr. McCord's apprehension, my recollection 
is that Mr. Bitt nan said in words or substance, "Tell McCord he will 
receive a call from a friend of his. " Mr. Bittman did not mention the 
"White House" as alleged by Mr. McCord. The identity of thi3 friend was 
not made known to me, nor did I make inquiry in this matter. 1 considered 
the possibility, without actually knowing, 
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that the ; irp.ec f thir call was to ailny Mr. MeC'-rd'c feare that 
hie co-defendants were turning a^ainot him, and that the caller 
coull very well be Mr . Pittman's client, Mr. Hunt. I considered 
this possibility in view of the context of the ccr.vtidation immediately 
preoejinx Mr. n '.si 't remark, that is, my etatenent in accordance with 
Kr. McC.rd'e r< xuest, of hit anrch-ncion vith regard to hir co-defendants . 
I -ubce q i**r.t ly told Mr. Mi C rd Just what Mr. Pittman had told me, that 
he w ill r*.c- :v» a call f; r- a fr..er.i. I did net n/.nti^n the werd- 
’’the Whit*' H use" he'’au.c K. . Blttnar. j;i not mention then v*vdr tc 
me. M: . McCord uoldrd, ea.i, "okay" ar.d had no further rt rprr.ee to my 
fitaterent. oomctime later, ac the trial wtic in progrcci , Mr. McCord 
tc-i r.i. ti. .1 r.e h>i beer. ir. contact vith a man by tu r.arx. of Caldwell. 

H'“ ..pec f ./ . .I'd tli-t hr .ill \ t wi.h t. tclx .t** wr.o this mar. was 

t-r tr.v . . 1 '’ "t B.itt .r :f h: c «.vct -at ion with him. In n.pcnse, I 

t^li X**. V. C rd th.t that wa; hi/ prerogative. In thi. iv /»:d, I 
r^-pectf i..y ir.vitt the &ti -Mi r. .f thi- honorable ;eojsit t ■ v to 
Mr. K^-rf': li-tt-r tu Chi- : .7..*t .*.i>ica of K'lvh i f :. l'-V- .if which 
I h ti r.-' , : i *j I ism? d,.». . x : artfully refer to the next ti the 
ii. v p.r \ .JR un twi f th*j letter in which M* . M’C> r.l. after 

i h thing j.- A -i.l:cui pleasure applied to th- u« 1 -.ad *nt «. 
t. .i .rid . -u.t . -tuted, ar.d I qu- t*. , "I h ,/c d.( 

d*. -u. i 1: . ab v<. vih r:.y *t 'n y ic a matter of -ti^n lor 

th r . " 

Mi . McCord hie ul jva th it the lutject of executive 
clem-pcy wu dicc.cccd r u thi- d .y, JanujLiy 6. i*)ir 
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This is not true. In late 1972, during one of the pre-trial meetings of defense 
lawyers in \\ ashington, I had an occasion to say to vlr. Bittman, "Bill, 
what do you think our clients will receive as a sentence should they be 
convicted. 11 Air. Bittman responded in substance, as if theorising, "You can 
never tell, Christnas time rolls around and there could be executive clemency. 
I scoffed at this notion and told Mr. Bittman that in my opinion, the President 
would not touch this case with a ten foot pole, let alone exercise executivo 
clemency. This subject had not been on any agenda, but arose in what 1 
characterize as "lawyer's talk." Subsequently, but not on the same day, I 
mentioned this to Mr. McCord in a most skeptic manner, and said to him, 

"Jim, it can bo Christnas, i£aster and Thanksgiving all rolled up into one, 
but in my opinion, the President wouldn't touch this with a 10-foot pole. " 

Mr. McCord laughed and agreed with me. That was the only occasion that 
the words "executive clemency" were ever mentioned by me to my client. 

I have neither meet John Dean nor spoken to him in my life. I have neither 
met John Caufield nor spoken to him in ny life. 

During the trial, I presented to Chief Judge Sirica my contem- 
plated defense theory of "duress" supported by a memorandum of law. 

Several days later, after receiving a written response from the Government, 
the Court ruled as a matter of law that this defense did not apply to this case, 
thereby precluding me from presenting evidence in support thereof and from 
relying upon it in closing argument. 

/fter opening statements, Mr. Hunt pleaded guilty, the four 
Cuban-Americans pleaded guilty at which time I filed a motion for mistrial 
which was denied. 

When this happened, I explained to Mr. McCord that the only 

possible remaining defense was the general defense of "lack of criminal 

intent" but advised him that in my opinion, it had little or no legal merit for 

it was asking the jury to believe that ho did not know he was breaking the law 

when ha broke into the Watergate complex and that this, to say the least, was 

not very "salable". Mr. McCord indicated his understanding of our 

position, told me that he was, nevertheless, most pleased with my exerting 

my best efforts with regard to the proposed theory of "duress" and asked 

whether or not the Judge's ruling could be a point of appeal in the event 
of conviction. I told him that It 
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e^uid and wouid b* , th<t the record h„d been nude tn th.t regird, 
and he .ndicitcJ hr C'-ir.i ; c.te outief action with the then txiil’ns 
t itu tt ion. 

A- th. tri ti appj etched the depletion .t th^ G. /eminent',; 
cure, I c with Mr. M C'-rd tit . nv cf ur dj po*t -trial 

nert ■ ni;s. .rid t Id bin th.t i dec.ci n w uM h.tv«» t.’ b«. m d^ rc^.rdin’ 
whether cr not h<* w« aid tj'c the rt.nl. I explijnod tc him th.it if 
hi elected t.; t_..tjfy, it w.uld be hit’ .bii^itli-n t< in.w* r any ind 
ail relv/int yae; t .on; . It wee at th:~ time ;hit Mr. McCord t aid me 
th.t he h *d t' th 1 ' il'iict th it the Wnlei ;,te ( (•'. i iti n h i i 

been approval by J. hn Mitt hi la. I j. he d him the nrtuie of the 
evidence .rnd he to, 1 2 ie he h »d teen cc advice J hy Mr. LiJty. I aeXcd 
hrni if he h A ar.y . t h» * « c> ' : b i tr/c evidence ond hi t.'ld me hi did nit. 
I told bin th»t ».th ujh th*- war technic .1 ly hi^ii.y , <t vc u 1 1 be 
adaii: itlc a£ i dec 1 *r it i<-n by tr.e c -ccn.r-ii .t-r to inrthtr '»nJ tcid 
him tc. und« t-t.ini bt y nJ any doubt, that eh.uid he t lie the r.t'nvl, th it 
ijue^tion w.uld in ry p'nion be asked and an m^w^ r ri'iui md . I u,l'l 
him th.it if he elected to tike the etiod, full lircl.rure v-uld bo 
r.i cces uy; th »t I vi: with him .11 the way, but th.t thir cruel ii 
decieicn f whether or net tw t citify could ».nly be h’.. I did <*dvi,o 
him, h'Wi-vei, to r": olve ih,e fiJ-'-ti.r* ic t:cn u p-*..hlc and n^t 
idvii-e mr >:i hj: d‘.o-..i-n ul the i-irt minute, the*. by pr.'cluiin^ 
adenu >to time for prvp-irnti .n ’it direct rnd c:est ex nn )' irn. 

Ar the tri pr. -c^cd rd th"’ tlmi for did i'n wnc at 
hand, Mr. M^Ccrd a. .-.« d m** vh.t ] th.u’ht the gi < unds cf ii'P’.al wtuld 
be in th* c-vent cf cnvicli n. I nviiwcd them with h>m 
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mentioning cuch thing: th C urt';* dcr. :i of my n. tl.ru’ f.r rr.ir- 

trin, b .. ',j u:- ,n th' t ,r.in; -f the .nge f p «. m ty h< f .v' cc- 
do-fend'int: , a.. We 1 1 a.- the ruling by Chief Judge firici pie-eluding 
the -icf._n.-A of ".iurer.". ii t^ld nx th it h< h.d dee*.!, i rut u 

t»^t;iy. I .i£r,* J him if he h . 1 my n e- r v it i • n: r -T d ug th.t 

d.ci:i,n .r.l he . ul he did n't. 

A. the ,)ury .•m.c’tir.cod it. verdict, I irr_.li t< 1y 1 the 
Chief Judge t _ be he ird on the matt r of bill, which i'_ <i'u .i vac 
deniod . The C urt .d/icel that the r. lien bi rut in wr’ting o .if 
to ili /w th<- f» V‘. ror -nt to t e p. r.d. I tsr 1 . :t< ly .•* t t vvrk up'n 
thic, urged th i r. c-eutl'n to re. f* nl ir ejuie ly t yc. ibn; und 
several d_y. lutor i hearing uac held, it which tirs hn wi: :ct 
jt $l>1.00w.0‘), p- r.l'ng rent trice . 

Vh _t I :r. new ib.ut t rclntc t: not f.r th? parpese of relf- 
cofljner.dut ion, but ic et ated to eh. v mi e-r.ph i.r ire the relation hip 
thit exuttd b-tve*<*r. Mr. McC.rd ind I fr ra th*. bo :i fining t./ the cm 

f the tr i -I . The re w :r net l i iy f tr i_i 1 th it p. o i w . the ut K. . 

McCord eh king my hind it the end of each duy ir.d Piling m- whit 
i iui Ar...;tiv»' j- b I hid dene. He uc-d .IJi ctWec .nch o’ ”t . : r > f 
"oucct indlng", etc . , ^nd exp-ccee-d hi 1 t til mid une ya: v-r il i^tt- 
fjetien 'ir.l ippr.ci »tior for my eff.it: . I rem mber th. d y el' fir. il 
argument wh.-n pro.ent in the curt r.cu w.rc M; . McC r l’ w fe, hi. 
for., hi: daughter, ini hie pirent:. Aft.r r.y fin.: mt ’ nirnt , th'y til 
coax up to me -nd profusely thanked nx for t hi vi. : I had utter- d . n 
Mr. McCcid'e bth.lf. Th-.y aid they were proud of ay -level aft ion cf 
Mr. McC rd .nd th -t th- y wire "thr-’l.d U .It there u 1 hem it." Mn . 
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McCord had previously told me of her an::icty over what the effects 
of the 

of the trial might have on her son who was a student at the Air 
F 0 rcc / cade'Ty. 0 n the clay of the final argur. ent, she ashed if I 
could obtain for her a copy of the argument so that she could 
give it to her sen. V hen the jury announced its verdict of 
guilty, Mr, McCord turned to me, extended his hand and said, 

"There is no one that could have done a better job than you did. 

You arc a terrific lawyer and I shall always be grateful to you. " 

It was, to me, an emotional moment. Local counsel, Mr, Chan’: man, 
can bear witness to all cf the above. 

To further demonstrate the status of my relationship 
with my client, I have provided this honorable cornrriltcc with a 
copy of my letter to Mr. McCord dated February 6, 1973, while he 
was incarcerated at the District of Columbia Jail. I specifically 
refer the attention of this honorable committee to the third 
paragraph thereof which reads as follows: (read third paragraph). 

I immediately commenced my efforts to effectuate Mr. 
McCord's release on bail. The record will reflect that a 
Petition to Deduce the Bail set by Chief Judge Sirica we s filed 
in the Court of Appeals for tl»c L'ietrict of Columbia at the 
earliest possible tirre. I made several visits to Mr, McCord in 
the District of Columbia Jail. I remember his expressing dissatisfac- 
tion at being placed in a maximum security area. I immediately 
spoke to the prison superintendent and asked if anything could be 
done. No committment was made, but I was told that my request 
would be given every consideration. I remember that approx- 
imately a wee!: after the trial ended, my wife and I went. 
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en a four '1 ;y ViCitl.n te J .m..i'~ a md even th n, I m.dv »t l-irt • nc, 

.f net tv., j^iiy ph no call: to Mr: . M<~C’crd on the que.tion <f till. 

Ky conc .rn w„.. tv. eff.otu ite the roeii*. vf my client as .cv.n .u 
pco. jtu _ . 

I i .c .ax ny firet vl. i t to Mr. MoO i il it th. jii:. When he 
firot aw m. , he w._ q f r : x n .te ly tw.ity fe.-t oi. »y. H. hroe >it into 
i vide- win t . e* , ..xt r.-Ld h: . h .rid ml .ce. ’ . r it :• 1 hi . pt \ . H- t- 1 m r.: 
how ij h-. Ww. t- w*.v me io thit he rr.i rht a,;. in exj»< ... h. : ’..-..titude 

for my f 1' t .. in hi. bthuf. I toi.l him 1 my irr.-.d Lat ,;qel..te 
i.’t),r. re 'a: Jin; b.ii ur/1 f my d-i.’ly tel.ih n;c c lit with hi: wife, 
ini h: th. rued me pr< futely. I rcn.eir.bor him te-llin* bk he* ie-rtunite 
he felt tv hive ck- working ;o hard at hi* attorn' y ar.l he aj in rt- 
vdph.sioei hit bcli f th t rcy job f*.r him »d. b*.y> ni : e pr «- oh. 

H’ toil me th.it h w wife wn: cent .ct in* ft t hi:, with u-t rd 
t: bill, but he ep-v c if ic-ix ‘y i*».ed that I call t r.. m by th.. n®. ef 

3.in.: l F-. n.t'.-i v i Id, whim he '.aid rr,j.;ht be very h »pfal r. t .1. i nr; 

b*il. Thi; »u th- lint t *isc I hid heard the r.jLr.-. I d 1 n t «.-k 
wh' thi: man w.o, v.r whit hie rel »t .■ n;hip tt Mr. M’Ce-id w . r. **iy 
ni.de n tv of hi* n ire- and tele ph*r.c numb*”' -and c tiled Inn f^.-ra th<* 

1 «y phon; at the- .iaii., imim - ll at*.y lfter ieivin;Mr. McC-rd. 1 intro- 
duced ryieal u Mr. McCord’ r ^lt..nty and iv.a Mr. Fen. t.rw i Ji th* 
fui p e<. of my c iu • H. te^j 1 mo th t h. th u^ht h. c url *.i .r. * to meet 

th*r b»it r-qui) .Bi.nt,- within i n.itt-.r < f d y:; that he- hcl "lri r.d*" 

with whom hv Vu. in <v-rt rd; thit thi fii.nd.- *t tted th .t thin;* 
"lacked <■/' d" nr.d thit I th*u ti :t «y ir. dolly e nt .et with h.m. 1 
iirjv. 11 . t ■ ,^y roiitiu rhi. h p*ful r..v. tv Mi . .KcC- id ml rh. wi. 
undt rr t .nd ib iy ^vc-Jy-'d .1 th. prc..:pcf*t of her hu. b.md'i immii.v tit 
r- lease:. Dii'y phene call* wcr. r/.dc to Mr. Fenetorwui. I w.: not. 
iiw t y~ ablw te- reach him directly, tut when I did. ho w.uld t*. 11 me 


that hi.: 
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friends were still working on it and to keep in daily contact. 

Several days passed. The word from Mr. Fenctervald '-'as still 
inconclusive, i. c. , he was still waiting word from other people. 
Then, during one of r.y telephone calls, he told me that these 
other contacts hac! fallen thrruyh, lut that he was ready, willing 
and able to personally borrow Ihc full amount of $100,000. 00 and 
that he could do so l.y "just "oinj down to the lanb and sinun^ 
the note. " He told me that his r. otivc for so acting .vas tint he 
was "outraged" at the hi'h bond set Ly Chief Judyc Cirica and 
felt this to ’ e a gross injustice, which he was taking up :n 
himself to rectify. This was, I believe, in Fc* ruary of 1973. 

1 told him I would call Mm the following day. //hen I did so. 
he told me that he had been refused by the tank, but that he was 
looking to "another source" for funds. Me did not specify, nor 
did I ask the identity of the source. He did tell r» e, ho vcvcr, 
to ascertain from l 1 ':*. McCord, how much she cculd raise through 
friends and relatives so that he could attorr.pt to come up with 
the balance. I a : ;ain vicitod Mr. McCoid and advised him of the 
progress. Ko had been in jail some two weeks now and I sensed 
his an::icty '/as incrc^rin^. Me tcld me that when I cookc to 
Mr. Fcostc » weld ayair», I was to ’ e sure to relate to him his, 

(Mr, McCord's) gratitude. 1 left Mr, McCord, went to the phone 
booth in the jail, called Mr. Fencterwald and rclrted McCord's 
thanks. Mr. Fenstcrwald's reply was, "I don't see how he can 
s end his thanks to me because I never even met the man. " This 
seemed unusual to me to say the least, that a man would be Join;; 
what Kir. Fencterwald said he was trying to do for someone he had 
never met, but I was not about to look a gift horse in the mouth. 

My sole concern was for my client and my immediate objective was 
to effectuate his release on bail. Mrs. McCord subsequently 
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advised that she was able to raise $60,000.00. I related this to Mr. 
Fensterwald who said he would be able to produce the remaining $40, 000. 00. 
This was shortly thereafter accomplished and Mr. McCord was out on 
bail awaiting sentencing. 

In the following days, I was involved with legal committments 
which took me out of Doston, but kept in telephonic touch with Mr. McCord. 
Our relationship remained most cordial. When the date of sentencing arrived, 
I was engaged in trial in Federal Court in Chicago, Illinois. I was asked 
for, and received permission to adjourn the trial for the day of sentencing, 
so that I might be present with Mr. McCord In court. 

This was the day when Chief Judge Sirica read in opon court 
Mr. McCord's letter of 3/19/73 of which I had no prior knowledge. 

When Chief Judge Sirica called a twenty minute recess 
immediately following his reading of the letter, I sat with Air. McCord 
at the counsel table and asked him why he had not informed me of his 
intentions. He apologized for so doing and again repeated that ho had 
not advisod me of his allegations as a matter of my ov/n protection. I asked 
him what he wanted me to do. He told me he wished to speak privately, 
with me being present, to Chief Judge Sirica regarding the allegations 
of his letter and asked that I advise the court of this request. 
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During this conversation, a man approached Mr. McCord 
and said in what I can best describe as a whispered or hushed 
manner, "Jf you need an office, you can use mine right after 
court." Mr. McCord nodded and I asked Mr. McCord who this man 
was. Mr. McCord identified the individual and introduced him to 
me as Bernard Fensterwald. This was the first time I had met 
the man with v/hom I had had so much telephone contact pertaining 
to bail. Mr. McCord said to Mr. Fen3terwald, in my presence, 
"The one thing I feel sorry about is keeping Gerry in the dark 
and pulling this on him." Mr. Fensterwald replied, "Sorry hell, 
let it all hang out.” 

When court reconvened, I related to the Chief Judge 
Mr. McCord's request, which at that time was granted and an in- 
camera meeting was tentatively set up for 

the following week. I naturally was embarrassed at not having 
been advised by my client as to so crucial and dramatic 
a move, but reasoned to myself that, after all, I had 
been away, engaged in trial and Mr. McCord's apology 
seemed most sincere and I, therefore, chose not to 
make an issue out of thi3 failure of communication. 

This, I recall, was on a Friday. It was on that day 
that Mr. Samuel Dash, of the Select Senate Committee 
came to me, introduced himself and asked if he could converse 
with Mr. McCord. I told him that it was Mr. McCord's immediate 
request to speak with Judge Sirica and that I would be happy 
to relay to Mr. McCord Mr. Dash's request. I then resumed 
my Chicago trial and in the newspapers read that 
Mr. McCord had begun to confer with Senate investigators. 
Subsequently, Mr. McCord called me and said that since I 
was away on trial and that since things were 
"breaking so quickly" didn't I think it was a good idea 
for him to retain local Washington counsel. I said. Yes, I 
thought it was a good idea. He asked me if I had any 
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objection to Mr. Fensterwald, I said I had none, and 

Mr. McCord advised me this would be done. ■ My next 

contact with Mr. McCord was when he, I, and Mr. Fensterwald 

met the night before our last court appearance before 

Chief Judge Sirica at which tine the sentencing was 

continued until January 15, 1973- Mr. McCord was 

extremely upset over what he believed to be unfair 

newspaper coverage of his disclosures. He kept smashing 

his fist on my suitcase. At this point, Mr. Fensterwald 

said to Mr. McCord, "The reporters have been asking me whether .or 

not you or I had ever had any past relationship. I told him 

that we had." At this point, Mr. McCord looked up with a 

surprised expression. Mr. Fensterwald said, "Well, after all, you 

have in the past submitted to me checks which were 

donations to the Committee for the Investigation of the 

Assassination of the President." Mi'. McCord smiled and said, 

"Oh, yea, that's right." 

Prior to the court appearance of the following 
morning, at a meeting at Mr. Fensterwald 1 s office, it was 
agreed that since my immediate trial schedule called for 
me to remain in Chicago for an anticipated period of six 
to eight weeks, that Mr. Fensterwald would continue to 
represent Mr. McCord in my absence, both in the criminal 
matter and in all hearing before the Grand Jury and this 
honorable committee, but that upon the completion of my trial 
duties, I would again assume my role as counsel in all matters. 

That morning, in court, I asked for and received a continuance of 
sentencing to June 15, 1973. I advised the court of Mr. McCord's 
desire to cooperate fully with both the Grand Jury and Senate 
Committee and further advised of Mr. McCord's preference to first 
testifying before the Senate Committee. When court was over, I 
said to both Mr. McCord and Mr. Fensterwald that I would be 
happy to continue my representation of Mr. McCord, but asked that in 
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the future, as long as I continued in that capactty, I at least be given the 
courtesy of being kept abreast of Mr. McCord's activities, so that I 
would not again be e nbarrassed. Both .dr. McCord and Mr. Fensterwald 
agreed that this was proper, Mr. McCord again apologized to me and .dr. 

F ensterwald told me that he would call me"wherever I wa6 every day. " 
even if he had nothing to tell me. The meeting ended with all of us shaking 
hands, and I flew out of town. 1 have not seen either Mr. McCord or 
Mr. Fensterwald since that time. 

Subsequently, while I was still on trial in Chicago, I did receive 
several phone calls from Mr. Fensterwald, although not daily as he had 
promised, and I recall that in one telephone conversation he said to me, 

"What do you think of all that is going on?" referring to the disclosures 
being made by Mr. vlcCord. to this honorable Committee. 1 replied, 
"Whatever is right for Jim McCord is alright with me. " Mr. Fensterwald 
replied, "We're going after the President of the United States." I replied that 
I was not interested in any vendettas against the President but only in the best 
interest of my client, to which Mr, Fensterwald replied, "Well, you'll see, 
that's who we're going after, the President. " 

During another telephone conversation with Mr. Fensterwald, 
he stated that he was most displeased with the reaction of the Republican 
members of this honorable Committee, to dr. McCord's submitted 
memoranda dnd further stated that "I'll submit memoranda but I don't want 
the Republicans to See them. During a third telephone conversation, 
he advised o dr. McCord's intention to hold a national press conference. 

I replied that in my opinion, this would demean Mr. McCord's position and 1 
that he should stay within the framework of both the Grand Jury and the 
Select Committee. I further stated that to hold such a press conference 
could conceivably antagonize Chief Judge Sirica. Mr. 
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Fensterwald replied that he would attempt to obtain approval of 
such a press conference from Senator Ervin, and that if such 
approval was obtained, this would be presented as a mitigating 
factor in the event of Chief Judge Sirica's displeasure. 

Subsequently, my contact with Hr. McCord and Mr. 

Fensterwald diminished and I immediately, after the completion of 
my Chicago Federal case, commenced a five week murder trial in 
Cook County, Chicago. On May 8, 1973, my secretary gave me a 
message reflecting a call from the L 03 Angeles Times in regard to 
a four page memorandum of Mr. McCord, involving the C.I.A. that 
was about to be published the following morning. I called Mr. 
McCord that night, was told by his wife that he wa3 not in, and 
I left a message for him to call me. He never did. The following 
day, the New York Times published a memorandum by Mr. McCord, 
alleging that I had stated that I could obtain forged C.I.A. 
documents with the cooperation of the director of the C.I.A. 

I again called Mr. McCord and his wife told me that he was at a 
meeting and that she would once again relay ny message to him, 
but he never called. At approximately 5:30 PM on May 8, 1973, 

I contacted Mr. Fensterwald by telephone and asked him to explain 
these false allegations made by Mr. McCord. Mr. Fensterwald stated, 
"I can only hazard the gues3 that it is the result of Mr. 

McCord's faulty recollection." He added, "I can tell you one 
thing, it's a terrible cliche, but I think you will agree with 
it, that there is no zealot like a convert." I had had no further 
contact from Mr. McCord. 

* * ***** 
Mr. McCord has accused me of exerting pressure upon 
him, but I respectfully request this honorable committee to take 
note of the following facts: 

1. Mr. McCord did not plead guilty. 
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2. He admitted, under oath, in response to a 

question put to him by Senator Ervin that I never urged him to 
enter a plea of guilty. 

3. In his letter of March 19, 1973 to Chief Judge 
Sirica, in referring to his allegations of improprieties, 
including but not limited to political pressure, stated, "I 
have not discussed the above with my attorneys as a matter of 
protection for them." 

4. Mr. McCord proceeded to trial defense based upon what 
he told me to be the truth. 

I have done nothing wrong and am, therefore, not afraid, 
but am upset as a practicing criminal trial lawyer. I 
must confess that I am the type of criminal defense attorney 
who, rightly or wrongly, gets emotionally involved with his 
client's cause. I remain fully cognizant of the fact that a man's 
liberty is at stake, rather than a determination of dollars and 
cents. I ask my client to take me into his confidence and I 
reciprocate. I keep him constantly advised of my thoughts and 
theories. To me, this attitude of complete disclosure is based 
upon ray interpretation of the duty I owe to the man I am defend- 
ing. How can a lawyer effectively represent his client when 
faced with the possibility that the man for whom he is working 
night and day is constantly making a record of privileged con- 
versations with the intent of subsequently violating this privil- 
ege by making false accusations and by selectively extracting 
statements out of context and twisting them into untruths. 

Can a defense attorney function properly under such 
circumstances. I have always made a practice not to comment on 
matters of which I have no knowledge. Mr. McCord has made 
accusations directed towards many men. I am in no position to 
judge his credibility in that regard. I do, however, have first- 
hand knowledge of his relationship with me, and in regard 

’to his accusations against me, he is not telling the truth. 
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As I watched Mr. McCord on national television on May 18, 1973, 
and listened to him fals^y accuse me of professional misconduct, 
which accusations are false in every respect. I immediately and 
vividly recalled his praise for me throughout the trial, hie con- 
fidence in me at the time professed of the guilty verdict and his 
further expression of gratitude during the period of his incarceration 
and I asked myself, "What kind of a man is this ?" 
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Purpose: 


Reasons: *0ut of reasons of self-defense as Security Coordinator. 

* Used non-deadly force igftinil to obtain evidence of DNC 
and others In conspiracy with violence-oriented groups 

to comnit violence and battery against the two organizations 
for whom I was responsible as Security Coordinator to 
protect life and property for, the Republican National Comnittee 
and the Committee to Re-Elect the President 

* The obtaining of such hard evidence was only possib le by 
^methods used. 

* to intervene for the purpose of preventing perpetration of 
crime, and 

* in defense of peraen and property of the Committee to Re-Elect 
the President and the Republican National Committee 


Background: State my mission and responsibilities as Sec Coordinator 

State history of prior political espionage against GOP 

List functions A1 performed in gathering information 

among violence -oriented groups during M ay demonstrations 
in Washington, .Ou>, -X . 

List evidence of funding by Demo leadcrshipjof violence - 
oriented groaps* actions against Republicans/at Convention 
in August, ^ - ' * 


List the long record of intentions to commit violence by 
demonstrators at P.epublccan National Convention and later 
in 1972 against GOP 

State hard data re Intention of demonstrators to forge 
credential! and disrupt with explosives 10ft communications 
during the conventions afxhaihxpx at Miami. 


t Describe the bugging of the Committee to Pe-Electthe 
•■^Cfresi dent's New York Office, known as the November Grpu£, 
l 909-3rd Avenue, which occurred the day before June 17th, ft?'* . 
(by elements believed associated with the Democrattii Party) 

Get the leadership of the ftaitdx Democratic National Party 
before the Grand Jury and question them under oath about 
this and other activities in political espionage against 
the GOP this year. 
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XA non OtAOLY FORCF 


One who is himself free from fault is privileged to use non-deddly force in 
self-defense whever three conditions are satisfied. 

1. The first is that he reasonable believes the other intends 
to commit a battery upon him, or unlawfully to imprison him, 
and this belief has been induced by the other's conduct. 

2. The second Is that the defensive force used is not unreasonable 
in view of the harm which dt Is Intended to prevent. 

3. The third is that the defender reasonable believes he cannot 

avoid the threatended harm without either using defensive force or 
giving up some right or privilege. " 


( p 995 fr erkins on Criminal Law) 


Cases cited: 


Restatement , Second, Torts para 63(1965). See also Cooke v State 18 Ala 
[Restatement, Second. Torts na ra 63(2)(a) and (b) (1965] 

^Appeals 4 16^93 So P.fi noTn^ J 

also: State v Woodwrd 58 Idaho 385, 74 P 2d 92 (1937) 

State v Evenson 122 Iowa 88, 97 r.'.W. 979 (1904) 

State v Sherman 16 R.I. 631, 18 A 1040 (1889) 


Also: State v Gough 187 Iowa 363, 174 H.W. 279 (1919) 

Peiple v Katz, 263 App. 01v 883, 32 N.Y. S. 2d 157 (1942) 
State v Sherman 16 R I 631 , 18 A 1040 (1880) 


JWMc/21 July 72 



Z- 6 SPECIAL DEFENSES 


[fefense of Others 

" Subject to the familiar limitations as to the degree of force permitted, 
one who is himself free from fault may intervene and use force to protect 
an innocent victim of Intended crime. And under the sound view he is 
protected by the usual mistake-of-fact doctrine and may act upon the situation 
as it reasonable seems to be M 

[ paqe 1021 Perkins on Criminal Law, citina 
State vs. Chairello, 69 M J Super. 479, 174 A. 2d 506 
(1961)] 


Model Penal Code 

" The Code places considerable strees upon the privilege of using force 

1 

for the protection of other persons . This is In line with its geaeral 
policy of downgrading the use of force in law enforcement and crime 
prevention and placing the emphasis upon the protection of life and 

9 

personal safety. ■ 


1. Section 3.05 
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7 C SPECIAL IT.FENSES 


Defense of Property 

" On the other hand, one in lawful possession of real or personal property 

is privilened to ese ebh reasonable non-dcadly force if this is necessary 

o r is reasonably believed to be necessary to prevent or terminate an 

ainpri vi lened intrusion upon his right of possession^ from which it follows 

that one is privilened to use such force under the same limitations to 

2 

prevent the larceny of his chattel . 


a 

1. 1 Hale P.C. 485-6; Hinchcl i ffe 's Case 1 Lev/in 161, 168 Eng. Rep 998 (1823) 
People v Payne 8 Cal 341 (1857) et al ; Restatement , Second , Torts, para 77 
(1965) 

2. " In brief — a man may defend his property by any force made necessary by 

the circumstances, such as assault and battery, short of taking the 
agoressor's life." 1 Bishop, New Criminal Lawpara 875(8th ed 1892). And 
see 2 id para 706; McNabb v. United States, 123 F2d 848, 854 (6th Cir.1941)" 


Model Ponal Code 


" The C ode provides jor the use of reasonable nondeadly force for the protection 
of one's property. 

3. Section 3.06 Also see Model Penal Code 37 (Tent. Draft Mo. 8, 1958) re 

protection of property in the possession of any other to the same extent as if it 
were in his own possession. 


JWM/21 July 72 
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X* SPECIAL DEFENSES 


Prevention of Crime 


" Important privileges overlap. They are: 

1) to Intervene for the purpose of preventing the perpetration 
of crime and 

2) To defend person and property. 

To the extent of the overlap both privileges are available to the one this 
benefited. ' It is not necessary that he should intervene solely for the 
purpose of protecting the public order or of protection the private interests 
imperiled. His act, though a single one, may well be done for both 
purposes. If so, either privilege is available to h1m' J *• ■ 

(page 190 Special Defenses, Perkins on Criminal La* ) 


"...it is important to bear in mind that ' the 'privilege to use force to 
prevent the commission of crime is usually coextensive with the privilege to 
# make an arrest therefor without t warrant'" 2 * 

( panel 91 ibid) 


footnotes 

L. Restatement, Second, Torts, Scope Note to c 5 Topic 2 (1965). 
2. Id. at para 140, comment a. 


JWMc/21 July 72 
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February C, 1973 


J nines W. McCord 
District of Columbia Jail 
Washington , D. C. 


Dear Jim: 


You will probably receive the information contained in this letter 
from Ruth before this roaches you, but I will bo out of town until 
the evening of February 12, 1973, and therefore wanted to contact 
you . 

Today, Dnrney Shankmnn perfected your appeal; that is, all 
papers have been filed in the Court of Appeals and wo are 
presently awaiting word from them as to whether they will grant 
or.nl argument and if so, when; or whether they will decide the 
matter on the papers filed without hearing oral argument. I 
again emphasize that all papers necessary for the decision have 
been filed with them. I have advised Ruth to in turn advise you 
as to what I feci is appropriate at this time with regard to our 
attempts to raise bail. I have also advised her to keep in touch 
with Barney Shankman during my brief absence. 

1 again reiterate to you that I shall continue to do everything 
possible on your behalf and shall stay with you in nil that may 
lie ahead. Having a client convicted can never be a source of 
gratification to an attorney. I will, however, always remember 
your vote of confidence in mo before, during and after trial. 

Please keep your chin up as we now await action from the Court 
of Appeals in the event that the present bail is met. I shall be 
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down to so e you some timo next week; tentatively either Wednesday 
or Thursday, February 14 or 15, 

See you soon and nontact Bnrnie between now and the 12th. 

Very truly yours , 

Gerald Alch 

GA:mjt 
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August 23rd 


Pear Gerald: 

This case of Husso and Ellsbero vs i Eyme was filed about an hour 
before I picked it up at the Supreme Court today. It appeared directly 
on target for us so made a copy. 

Petitioners are jnaking a pitch of course for government dismissal 
of the case, rathei^harr disclose the Chilean Embassy foreign wiretap, in 
which Boudin* s conversations v/ere recorded. 

Petitioner's reasons for granting the v:rit are directly relevant to our 
situation in that they': are arguing that: 

1. On constitutional grounds, the determination of the relevance of 
wiretapped conversations be made in adversary proceedinos, rather 
than in camera. 

2. The refusal of the lower court to compel discovery and to conduct 
an adversary hearino is in conflict with the provisions of the 

two wirfctappino statutes— the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1963 and the Org. Crime Control Act of 1970. 

3. Wiretaps for foreign intel licence purposes — and their constitutionality 
without a court order — are at issue and their legality needs to be 
determined by the Supreme Court in its October session, in order to 

set this case to rest one way or another. 

Thounh Justice Doualas' Is jin? the minority, his comments set forth in the 
appendix are a pretty fair summary of the thinking of the court as expressed 
in its two recent decisions (June 19 and June 26th of this year) on the 
wiretapping issue. In one, U.S. vs U.S.D.C. of Eastern Michigan, govt wiretaps 
without a court order in domestic subversive virfctap cases wore declared 
illegal. The domestic subversive taps and the national security taps seem 
to be so intertwined in their basic nature the government's own arguments 
in fact, that the national security taps now appear in jeopardy of boina 
declared illegal where made only on the authority of the Attorney General. 

In any case, I would bet ny last dollar that the Supreme Court will rule that 
a) the determination of the relevance of wiretapped conversations be made in 
adversary proceedings, rather than in camera, and the identity of the person 
or organization on whose phone the tap was made be made known to the defense 
and b) the refusal of the lower court in the Ellsbern case to compel discover-y 
and to conduct an adversary hearino is in conflict with the two wiretapping 
statutes cited above; and that the government, must either disclrsp such 
" state secrets " or dismiss prosecution. If that occurs, the government as 
we both know will dismiss prosecution rather than disclose the identity of 
the person or organization on whom the phone was Upped. 
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In my own case there are three possibilities relevant to the above: 

1. In the Spring of this year, telephone calls were made from my 
office rhone from a young Chilean employee of mine, to the Chilean 
military attache's residence in P. C.; and calls were received from 
Chile ( from members of his family), to him at my office phone at 
night. As an employee of mine, he would appear to stand in somewhat 
the same situation as the petitioner's consultants in the rilsbcra 
case (page 3 Jurisdiction), if those calls were tapped on national 
security grounds by the govt. 

2. If taps were placed on my hone and/or office phones by the govt 
on the authority of the Attorney General, without court order, 
during the first week after niy arrest on June 17th, they would be 
illegal, according to the Supreme Court decision of June 26th in 
the case of l!.S. vs. U.S. District Court of Eastern Michinan. 

There is a fair chance that there were such taps durinc that period 
on my phone because at that r time, the -stories in the press, and the 
bond hearings, were full of innuendo that the Watergate operation 
may have been a Lat In- American.: pr anti-Castro operation out of Ha 
of some type. A tap on Aixfiiiil security grounds on the Attorney 
General's authorization only (now illegal) would be a fair likelihood. 

3. Any calls by me, subsequent to June 17th, to any organization on whom 
there was a national security wiretap, would, on motion, have to 

be disclosed to the defense if any of the 3 arouments set forth 
in the Fllsberg wri thunder reasons for grantinn the writiprove successful 
before the Supreme Court. If not disclosed then prosecution would 
have to be dropped. 


The two slip opinions in the Celbard Case (June 19th) and the IJ.S. vs. 

U.S. District Court of Eastern Michigan (June 26th) were mailed to you about 
3 weeks ago. I'll be copyinq the rest of the appendix to the Ellsbern writ 
of cert, tomorrow and mail to you. Hope you find some encouragement in this, 
it is to me. 


Enjoyed the visit with you and appreciated your advice. I've got a great 
lawyer and am v/ell aware of that fact. With best regards. 
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Oct 16 72 

SUBJECT: SHIFT OF FOCUS OF THE PUBLICITY 


Gerry, 


About a week agg, Newsweek reporters told one of my men that 
the FBI had been leaking Information to them relative to my case 9 and 
some of the material would appear in the next two issues* 

Last week, one item appeared regarding an office of mine rented on K Street, D*C. 

This week's issue, October 23rd in date, carries for the first time an 
allegation that I was the " ringleader " of the Watergate operation* 

Instead of being 4th down the ladder from Llddy, Rung and Barker, I am 
now the "ringleader "according to the FBI. 

This had been predlcted--that I would try to be made the focus --in order 
to draw the attention away from the WH men, Liddy and Hunt. I could see 
it coming as early as August, and more particularly two weeks age when 
you and I talked. 

are 

The BBI leaks to Newsweek is no accident. It is as predicted. 


Jim 
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" COUNTER- ESPIONAGE AGENT FOR THE REPUBLICANS: " 
The True Story of the Watergate Case 


CONTENTS 


Page 

The protection of life, property, strategy and plans 7 


I THE BEGINNINGS 9 

1 . 

2 . 


II THE COfHITTEE TO RE-ELECT THE PRESIDENT 

1. Orlginr. 

2. Growth and organization 

3. Security staff 

4. New York Am: The November Group 

III BACKGROUND TO VIOLENCE AND POLITICAL ESPIONAGE 

1. Chicago in August: Violence in 'G8 

2. Bombings and bomb threats: New Hampshire, Texas, 

California and Washington 

3. Threats to kill: By phone and by mail 

4. Assassinations and attempts In campaign year — P.FK 
and George Wallace 

5. Wiretapping at the *68 Democratic Convention: NBC vs. 

The Democrats 

6. W*ental cases: and other walk-ins 

7. The Democrats and political espionage 

8. Violence In May, 1972 in Washington: the preliminaries 

9. Violence for Miami: Vietnam Veterans Against the War, 

and other not so non-violent groups 

10. A pipeline into CPP 

11. June 1G, 1972 - the Lugging of the New York Arm of 

the Committee to Pe-Elect the President— and its implications 


IV JACK ANDERSON-THE MAN WHO BROUGHT YOU THE EAGLETON CASE 

V THE POLITICAL OPPOSITION 

1. The McCovern Committee 

2. The Democratic National Committee 
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VI THE WATERGATE INCIDENT: The versions and the leaks 

1. “A South American Operation" 

2. "Aji Anti-Castro Operation Out of Miami" 

3. "A Security Intel licence Squad Operation" 

4. "A Low-Level Committee Operation, Without Authority" 

5. "A Double-Agent Operation" 

VII THE TRUE STORY 

V III THE DEFENDANTS: 

IX THE GRAND JURY: The Long Hot Summer 

X THE LAWYERS: 

XI THE INVESTIGATORS 

XII THE CONGRESSIONAL COHIITTEES: The October phase 

XIII THE NEWS MEDIA 

XIV THE FI MAI STORY 

1. Prologue: As the book goes to print 

2. If the Democrats had had alarms and guards 
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1. The Mafia and PNC Funds and Personnel 

The $ $ million loss from the DNC treasury under DNC Treasurer 
Robert Short, funds some people believed stolen, part of which they believed 
found its way into Mafia coffers, and part into Short's and others business 
enterprises. Short bought the Washington Senators baseball team In 1969. 

He was former U.S. Attorney (Assistant USA) in D.C. with David Bress during 
the LBJ regime, as I recall. He and Edward Bennett Williams were both in 
law school at Georgetown U. Hubert Humphrey put Short into the Treasuer's 
Job at DNC in September 1968, and Humphrey arranged to get other aides 
in DNC including Welch, flavid Ginsberg, former law clerk of Justice 
Douglas, bdeame general counsel for DNC. Ginsberg had headed the National 
Citizens Committee for Humphrey, together with Short, in 1968. 


2 . The Law Firm of Ginsberg and Feldman 

Myer Feldman, former Counsel to Presidents Kennedy and Johnson, 
left the White House inner circle in 1965 under peculiar circumstances. 

He joined David Ginsberg's law firm. Tyler Abell, Drew Pearson's 
stepson, left the Post Office Department in 1967, where he had worked 
as Assistant Postmaster General under Larry O'Brien, and joined the Feldsan, 
Ginsberg law firm. David Bress, subsequently joined the same firm. Bress, 
who had represented Bobby Baker's Serv-U Corporation in a civil suit in 
the 1960 's, was appointed U.S. Attorney for D.C. during the Democratic 
Administtation of the 1960's. He had formerly had offices in the building 
on 17th Street NW, in D.C., owned by Edward Bennett Williams. Feldman was 
formerly legislative assistant to JFK. 

3. Leaks 


Jack Anderson's ties to the McGovern and Democratic heirarchy are 
solid. He is in business with Myer Feldman, Tyler Abell, and David Ginsberg 
in the Annapolis Evening Capitol-Cazette newspaper. Feldman is the trustee 
for McGovern's personal trust fund, and is heading McGovern's fund drive. 
Check Speer Publications of Annapolis, owned by Myer Feldman and the Capitol* 
Gazette, since it is recalled that either RNC or CRP wanted to use a firm 
of a similar name to do printing for them. If so, possibly Involved in the 
" pipeline by McGovern into CRP " allegation. 

4 . Flying Tigers and Anna Chennault 

Myer Feldman and David Ginsberg have both served as general counsel 
for the Flying Tigers, which received considerably expanded overseas air 
cargo contracts in decent months. Anna Chennault is V-P. They could be 
working several sides of the street. . 
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£>. Israel and the Mafia 


The Feldman and Ginsberg law firm has been registered as foreign 
agents for the Government of Israel and El Al Airlines, specializing in 
promoting investments in Israel. Meyer Lansky's Miami Group built several 
hotels in Israel, and may liave worked through the firm. Feldman is known 
as the Israeli expert in the McGovern campaign, and was formerly the 
Israeli expert in the Democratic administrations of the 1960's, and had 
as well the reputation of the man for business and industry to sec in 
the Democratic administrations of the 1960 's to get legislation and export 
and import quotas underway. He was accused of leaning more to the interests 
of business and Industry, rather than to the interests of the country, at 
times . 


Irving I. Davidson, who shared offices with Jock Anderson for 9 
years, had been a registered agent for the Israeli military industry 
in promoting the USI weapon. He was involved in the Bobby Baker scandal 
during this period and in the sugar lobby scandal. 


6. Jack Anderson and government contracts for Airlift (formerly Riddle)Airlines 

Jack Anderson served on the Board of Directors of Riddle/Airlift 
Airlines from mid-1963 to the 1966-67 period. 

a. Anderson bragged to a confidential source, it is reported, that 
during this period he arranged Military Airlift Command (MAC) contracts 
for Airlift through Robert McNamara, former Secretary of Defense, and 

substantially increased the revenue for Airlift Airlines as a result. 

b. Anderson also bragged to a confidential source that he had arranged 
to get mall contracts for Airlift Airlines through contacts at the U.S. 

Post Office Department. Tyler Abell, wlih whom Anderson is now in business, 
was Assistant Postmaster General under Laryy O'Brien until 1967. Anderson 
is also in the real estate business with another postal official in 
O'Brien's office, Wendell Larson. He and Larson bought 514 acres of 

land together in Spottsylvania County, Virginia, in the 1960 's which 
they still own. Larson earlier in the 1960 's reportedly was in the CAB. 

As stated above, Tyler Abell, left the Post Office Department in 1967 
to Join the law firm of Ginsberg and Feldman. The firm had done a study 
of postal reorganization for the Post Office Deparmene in the 1960 's. 

7 . Jack Anderson and Charles F. Willis of Alaskan Airlines 

Jack Anderson joined Charles F. Willis and a Washington attornev on 
the Board of Trustees of Kirkwood Hall near Easton, Maryland, in 1971. 

Willis is the former Chairman of the Board of Alaskan Airlines and 
heads an Alaskan Development Corporation. Anderson was allegedly 
responsible for getting an EPA pollution research training grant for 
Kirkwood Hall after joining its trustees. Then suddenly Kirkwood Hall 
property and land was sold out from under the school by Willis, sold 
to the Marine Engineers Beneficial Association. Who received the finder's 
fee in the sale was not reported, nor whether Anderson benefited 
financially in the EPA grant. 
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Anderson reportedly " lost a bundle " in oil investments in Alaska 
with Ed Morgan. Morgan is handling certain legal work for Hank Crcenspun, 
another business partner of Anderson's. Morgan is the individual who was 
given the word in 1970 by Howard Hughes that Robert Maheu was fired forthwith. 
A swindle of Hughes by Maheu and Greenspun involving substantial sums is 
inferred in the litigation. 


8. Emprise Corporation and the Mafia 


telephones in his 

Regarding the tapping of U.S. Representative Sam Steiger's/offices 
in the Federal Building in Phoenix by a racing firm involved with Emprise, 
and political contributions. Emprise's political contributions to former 
Louisiana Governor John McKeithen and former U.S. Senator Earl Long, arc well 
known. Its use as a conduit for the investment by the St. Louis Sicilian 
Mafia family, and other syndicate figures, in Las Vegas is also well established. 
The NBA Cincinatti Royals owner J. Jacobs major stockholdings in Emprise are 
also well known. Steiger's Ion" -standing battdd against the Syndicate has 
drawn their telephone tapping attack, and character assassination campaign. 


9. Jack Halfen's testimony and former Washington lobbyist Fred Black's 
testimony will shed further light on the Mafia story. The great concern 
in this area, especially in leaks of FBI reports to the Mafia as early as 
the summer of 1963 via Lansky's bag man Sigelbaum, may be clarified through 
their testimony. 
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In the Ominibus Crime Control Dill of 1908, and tho Organized Crime Control 
Bill of 1970, Conpress ronndnt cd discloourc , on motion from a defence attorney, 
of ALL IMPEIU IISSABLY INTERCEPTED CONVERSATIONS - not Just those relevant to 
a ease, or intended to be introduced into ovidcnce. The Senate report on 
the Omnibus Crime Control Bill of 1968 seta forth clearly that Congressional 
Intent, and tlie feet that it was incorporated into law as a protection for 
the defendant. 

The imperoiasably intercepted conversations of McCord's included: 

1. A long-distance call from Chilo to McCord's office phono in the Spring of 1972. 

2. Local calls from McCord's office phone in the Spring of 1972 to the 

Chilean Military attache's residence and office phono in the sp Washington area. 

c- • 

3. Calls by McCord from his residence phone to the following Embassies: 

September 21, 1972 to the Israeli Embassy 8:35 am from 762-8720 
October 10, 1972 to the Chilean Embassy 4:50 pm from 762-8720 

4. Agencies involved: FBI, MSA, and CIA 


40-031 0 - 75-54 
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MEMO: MC CORD - UNITES STATES V. 

FROM: J.A.J. 

DATE: 9/19/72 

This date the McCord case came on for arraignment 

in the Unites States District Court, Washington, D.C. before 
Judge Sirica, chief Judge of that Court. 

I met McCord at 8:30 A.M. at the hotel and 
instructed him as to the formalities involved in the arrignment . 
McCord told me at that time that he would like to present 
evidence to a Grand Jury regarding what he knew about illegal 
matters having been taken up within the Democratic National 
Committee. I told him, that in my opinion, that this would be 
impossible, since in order to do so, he would have to 
incriminate himself under the charges with which he is already 
charged, since all of the information that he would want to give 
the Grand Jury would have to come from the illegal wiretap. 

He agreed with me that this would not be appropriate at this 
t ime. 

McCord also told me that he was in the process 
of writing a book; that he had completed a temporary manuscript; 
that he had contacted a publisher and would like to know from 
this office and Henry Rothblatt whether he could go ahead and 
publish this thing prior to election day. He told me that he 
felt that any publication after election day would not be 
worthwhile monitarily. I told him I could not make this 
decision for him, but that I would speak to Mr. Alch about it 
for whatever advice he might wish to give. It vould be my 


1 . 
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con^iuiicd opJiuui, that he shouiu be discuui irun ^'Uij 
this at this time. A 

At the arraignment Judge Siraca listened for 
several hours regarding the questions of bail on Liddy and 
Hunt and then armigned the defendants upon which pleas of 
not guilty were entered. Representing George Liddy was one, 
Peter L. Mai uiis and representing Hunt was one, William Bittman, 
whose addresses are in the file. 

Henry Rothblatt was there representing Bernard L. 
Barker, Eugenio R. Martinez, Frank A. Sturgis and Virgilio R. 
Gonzalez . 

At that time Motions were considered regarding 
the severance of Attorneys for the Rothblatt clients, since 
the Government has contended that there may be conflicts of 
interest between, them. This is apparently because Barker 
has given some information to the Federal Government so far. 

On the conclusion of the Motions on Bail the 
defendants were arraigned and released on differing bails. OUr 
client was released on the same bail under the s«me conditions 
as the D.C. Superior Court bail situation, that is to say, 
$30,000.00, 10% cash and the same travel restrictions as 
authorized by Judge Belson. The Judge then ordered that all 
Motions which were to be filed in the case, that is to say, 
all Pre Trial Motions were to be filed on or before, 15 days 
from that date or by October 3, 1972. 

This would include Motions for DISCOVERY, Motions 
to SUPPRESS and Motions for DISMISSAL of INDICTMENTS based upon 
the previous motions. It was not indicated at that time as 
to when a trial date would take place a* the Judge indicated 
that would be contingent upon hJ e rulings on the various Motions. 


2 . 
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At that time Bittman and Rothblatt indicated that they would 


bring a Motion to Disqualify the Judge , since he also had been 
the Judge who supervised the Grand J'try proceedings. 

Following this, the Cour.t instructed all counsel 
with regard to Rule 100 , paragraph 10 of the United States 
District Court Rules regarding extra-judicial statements. 

I also, after the arraignment, conferred with 
Earl Silbert, who told me that he was disturbed by the fact 
that the labels on the equipment had been missing when delivered 
to him. I contacted McCord about this who told me that the 
labels had been removed after his return from jail after the 
arrest and that only indicated the name of the manufacture of 
the equipment. This was brought to the attention of Silbert who 
agreed to our original understanding regarding the fact that 
there would be no comment about the delivery of the equipment 
to him at any time. 


^Respectfully submitted 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATE® ATTORNEY 


ADORES* ALL MAIL TOi 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
ROOM 3I3S-C 

UNITED STATES COURT MOUSE BUILOINO 
3RD AND CONSTITUTION AVENUE MW. 


WASHINGTON. D.C. 20001 

September 18, 1972 


E'We\?° 


Gerald Alch, Esquire 
One Center Plaza 
Boston, Massachusetts 
02108 


Dear Mr. Alch: 

During the week beginning September 11, 1972, 
after discussion between Mr. Johnson of your office 
and myself, Mr. Johnson, after consulting with you, 
agreed to have the equipment which was received at 
the residence of your client, James W. McCord, Jr., 
in the early morning hours of June 17th, 1972 about 
4:00 a.m. - in Rockville, Maryland, delivered to my 
office. This delivery was made on the afternoon of 
Friday, September 15, 1972. In return, it was agreed 
by myself that the fact of delivery would not be 
used against Mr. McCord, either in court or otherwise. 

I wish to bring to your attention, however, the 
fact that when the receiver was delivered to my office, 
it was without the CEI labelwith its identifying 
numbers on the front, which, we understand, was on it 
when received at Mr. McCord's residence. We expect, 
accordingly, that the label will be delivered. 

Sincerely, 


Earl J. Silbert 
Principal Assistant 
United States Attorney 
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TO: JIDCS SIRICA BCareh O, 1973 

Certain questions have bean porad to ca from your honor through the probation 
of floor, dealing with details of Che ease, estivat i ons, intent cad ministries 
circumstances. 


In endeavoring to respond to these questions, Z cm ubipsawed in c variety of 
localities. First, Z cay bo called before a Senate Cosmittcc investigating 
^ this matter. Secondly, I cay bo Involved In o civil cult, cad thirdly there *+• 
bo a now trial at cons future data. Fourthly, the probation officer may be 
celled before Cfco Senate Coed t too to prerent tcatirery regarding what =s.y 
otherwise bo a privileged eoeaualcnticn between defendant end deign, cs I 
understand it} if I answered certain questions to the probation officer, it in 
possible sue!, answers could bacons a cattor of record in the Senate end there* 
fore available for use lathe other proceedings just described. Zly answers 
would, it would seem to no, to violate my fifth cceadmant riches, end possibly 
^ my 6th aodndccnt right to counsol cnggnnafllyrrli a zz z z^H end possibly other rights. 

On the otbor hand, to fell to ensuor your questions cay appear to be nan-coopera- 
tion, and I can therefore expect a much maro severe csstcmce. 

i 

There ere further considerations which era net to he lightly taken. Several 
meebers of cy family have expressed fear for my life if Z disclose knowledge of 
the facts In this .cat tor, cither publicly for to cr.y gever scant representative. 
^^Uhcrcaa X do not share their concerns to the coca do gran, covert ho less, Z do 
balleva that retaliatory caesuras will be token against go, ay fam il y, end ny 
friends should X disc lo so such facts. Such retaliation could destroy careers, 
intone, and .reputations of persons who era ‘innocent of cay guilt whatever. 

Bo that as it may, in the interests bf justice, end in the interests of restoring 
faith in the original Justice system, which faith has boon severely damaged in 
this caso, X will steto the following to you at this tics which X hops cay be 
of help to you in mating out Justice in this cose: 

1. There was political pressure applied to the defendants to plead guilty end 
• remain silent. 

2. Perjury occurred during the trial in matters highly materiel to the very 
structure, orientation, and impact of the govorsnont *o case, and to ths 
motivation cad intent of the defendants. 

3. ethers involved in the Uaccrgata operation waro not identified during thn 
trial, when they could have bean by tae-a tc.ilii/aag* 
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4. The Watergate operation was not a CIA oporation. Tbs Cubcna nay havo 
bias aisled by others into believing that it tea a CZu cparctioa. I know 
for a fact that It was sot. 

CL 

5. Some stataesete %*aro usfert . r ’7 uf.'irerxJ left tlxo Court 

with tho inp. cedes that .’e." uetrutl^j v cr wlckkabdinc facto of 

knowledge, wiaa is ~tt *caly hca..,t cr-vjj of laaisry veto involved. 

6. My notivatloao were different than those of the others irvolvod, but wore 
sot United to. or oixply thoeo offered la *y defense Curias the rial. r :.da 
lo no fault of ny attorneys, but of the olrcucsitnccs under which in had to 
prepare ny defense. 


Following coatoa o o , Z would appreciate tho opportunity to talk with you 
privately la chatters. Sicca Z cannot feel confident in talkies with cn FEZ 
agent, in testifying beforo a Grand Jury whose U.S. Attorneys work for tho 
Dcportaont of Jhatlco, or in talking with other covarazant representatives, 
each • discussion with you would be of aoslr.tcsce to u. 

X havo not discussed the abovo with qr attorneys as a natter of protection for 
then. 

Z give this statement freely end voluntarily, fully realising that Z cay bo 
prosecuted for giving o falco statement to a judicial Official, If the statements 
herein ere knowingly untrue. The statements are true and correct to the best of 
ay knowledge cad belief. 

0 - — -u W'C**.y 

( z c ao I). KsCord, Jr. 




House of Representatives, 

Committee on Armed Services, 

Special Subcommittee on Intelligence, 
Washington , D.C., Tuesday , July 17, 1973. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9 :50 a.m. in room 2337, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Lucien N. Nedzi (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Nedzi. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

This morning we are continuing our review of CIA Watergate ac- 
tivities, and we have as our witness Mr. Egil Krogh, former member 
of the White House staff, and his counsel Mr. Stephen N. Shulman. 

Mr. Krogh, if you will rise and be sworn, we will proceed with the 
hearing. 

[The oath was administered by Mr. Nedzi.] 

Mr. Nedzi. Please be seated. 

I am advised by counsel you have a statement you would like to 
make, Mr. Shulman, to the subcommittee. 

Mr. Shulman. Yes, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

I simply wanted to say that as the subcommittee knows, Mr. Krogh 
is a very active subject of investigation by the grand jury in Los An- 
geles County, and by the grand jury here in the District of Columbia. 
As a result of that, I advised Mr. Krogh not to appear before this com- 
mittee voluntarily, and he is appearing today in response to your 
subpena. 

I have advised him to invoke his privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion with respect to all questions that are on or might bear upon the 
activities of the plumbers, which is the subject of the investigation 
before the grand jury. I am sure you will understand that with the 
law as it is with respect to links in a chain of evidence, that that will 
cause him to have to assert the privilege in response to questions that 
may appear somewhat remote from the plumbers unit, but that we 
feel could conceivably be part of a link in the chain, and in order to 
avoid any problem in his belaboring his privilege, he will therefore be 
advised by me to assert the privilege in response to those questions. 

Mr. Nedzi. The Chair will state that the subcommittee appreciates 
the law and privileges to which the witness is entitled. However, it 
was the unanimous feeling of the subcommittee that, in order to have 
a complete record, it is necessary to subpena those witnesses whom we 
felt had some information which might assist us in carrying out our 
responsibilities. 

Consequently, it is the Chair’s intention to pose questions to Mr. 
Krogh, at which time he may respond however ne sees fit, or however 
he may desire to. However, you may desire to advise him. 

Do any of the other members care to make any statement at this 
time ? 

Mr. Krogh, would you please state your full name ? 

(851) 
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TESTIMONY OF EGIL KEOGH, FORMER WHITE HOUSE STAFF 

MEMBER, ACCOMPANIED BY STEPHEN N. SHDLMAN, COUNSEL 

Mr. Krogh. Yes, sir. My name is Egil Krogh, Jr. 

Mr. Nedzi. Where and when were you bom ? 

Mr. Krogh. I was bom August 3, 1939, in Chicago, 111. 

Mr. Nedzi. Where do you live presently ? 

Mr. Krogh. 6949 Greenvale Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20015. 

Mr. Nedzi. Are you currently employed ? 

Mr. Krogh. No, sir, I am not. 

Mr. Nedzi. Are you an attorney ? 

Mr. Krogh. Yes, sir, I am. 

Mr. Nedzi. What jurisdiction are you a member of the bar of? 

Mr. Krogh. I am a member of the bar in Washington State. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is that the only place ? 

Mr. Krogh. Y es, Mr. Chairman, it is. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you admitted to practice in the District of 
Columbia ? 

Mr. Krogh. No, sir, I was not. 

Mr. Nedzi. Where were you employed over the past 10 years ? 

Mr. Krogh. The past io vears. from 1962. January, through 1965 
I was on active dutv in the Navy. I attended Officers Candidate School 
from February 1962 until June 1962 then I was assigned to the U.S.S. 
Torktown . CVS10. I served on board the Yorktown from July 1962 
until June 1965, a period of 35 months, after which time I went to 
Seattle, Wash., where I enrolled in the University of Washington Law 
School. I served in law school from 1965 until 1968. During law school 
I worked part time as an associate or as a clerk in the law firm of Hul- 
lin. Ehrlichman, Roberts and Hodge in Seattle, Wash. 

In my third year of law school, I was employed by Stanford Re- 
search Institute, and I did field study. South Vietnam, for 3% weeks 
on the subject of South Vietnamese land reform. I worked 

Mr. Nedzi. This was while you were in law school ? 

Mr. Krogh. Yes, sir, that is correct, in 1967-68. I was in Vietnam 
from December 1967 until early January 1968, and came back 

Mr. Nedzi. Who was your employer at that time ? 

Mr. Krogh. Stanford Research institute in California. I was a land 
law analyst for Stanford Research Institute. My specialty in law 
school had been land law, U.S. land law, and my interest in South 
Vietnam, the war, led me to this job with the Stanford Research 
Institute. 

That was primarily to translate cases from the Vietnamese into 
French into English to determine whether or not in the land reform 
courts in South Vietnam due process had been distributed equally to 
tenants and land owners. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you speak and understand Vietnamese? 

Mr. Krogh. No, sir, I do not. I had a translator with me at all 
times who spoke both Vietnamese, French and English. I had some 
familiarity with Vietnamese law at this point. I had had some study 
of it prior to going over there. 

I returned, as I say, in January 1968, finished my third year of 
law school, and was admitted to the bar in August 1968, in Washing- 
ton State, and I went to work full time in the law firm of Hullin, 
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Ehrlichman, Roberts and Hodge, in August of 1968. where I served 

until mid-November 1968. , „ „ „ orri 

Mr. Chairman. I would like to terminate my comment on my em- 
ployment in the last 10 years at that point on the grounds any further 

answer might, tend to incriminate me. , . , 

Mr. Nwzi, Wore you an employe* of the White House during the 

periad 19fl and I'lTii .. , . - 

Mr. Kaoott Mr, Q,a.ira»n, T must, decline to answer that question 
on the grounds vuy answer might tend to incriminate trie, 

Mr. N*nzi. If you were sptth ah employe, would you please state 

your position. ' 'y ^ ■ . . .. 

‘ Mr. Kfcouu Mr. CTurirtwin,. 1 mstsf mmm to answer that, question 
on the grounds ‘hat mv «nsw«r :-irrdgtit^1-f» incriminate me. . 
;Mr. lW*S/W.Ma didyow eeitfn employment at the White House? 
Mr. Ktov.i. Mr, ' ■ ; ’-n. I toiwt. decline to answer that question 

^ mv answer oiight^ tend to inerimfnate me.^ 

Sir. :M»;. Krogh. were yon acquainted with a group 

in the ;W§^W Hhusc; :phw' |SipUietiy ealjfd “the Plqmbnrs”? 

MrodTHOOm Ciiftirtririn, 1 ruitst decline to answer flint question 
on the groiuids that, toy answer plight tend to incriminate me. 

Mr, Nt&zi. Are yon dt were you familiar with the- White House 
Ellsberg inquiry? 

Mr. "Krogh. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to answer that, question 
on the grounds my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Netjzi. Why were profiles requested on Mr. Ellsberg ? 

Mr. Krogh. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to answer that question 
on the grounds that my answer might tend to incriminate roe. 

Mr. Nk>zi. Do you" know why the office of Mr. Ellsbergs psy- 
chiatrist was broken into ? 

Mr. Krogh. Mr. Chairman. I must decline to answer that question 
on the grounds tl&t my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Nunzi. Who was detailed to that operation 1 
Mr. Mri Chairman, I. must decline to answer that question 

on the grounds that my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Neozi. you aware of any CIA equipment being osed in 
the. Ellsberg break-in ? 

Mr, KttooH. Mri Chairman, I must decline to answer that question 
on the grounds my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Ncnzi. During your employment with the Ehrlichman law 
firm, did you work with Mr. Ehrliciunan on oases ? 

Mr, Kr’ooh. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Neozi. What kind of cases did you work with him on? 

Mr, Krogh. Primarily land use cases. Also, some environmental 
cases. Land use 'cases, by that, I mean zoning cases, primarily those 
where we were engage*! in attempting to prereht the development of nn 
area that might be either a. forest or agricult ure use classification, from 
being downgraded to commercial or some other classification. That is 
the primary work I engaged in at that time. 

Mr. NEBzr. Is the Ehrlichman to whom you referred, John Elirlich- 
man, a former employee of the White House ? 

Mr. Kwontt. Yes, Mr. Chairman, that is correct. 

Mr. Nsuzi- Did you inform him of the Ellsberg break-in? 
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Mr. Krogh. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to answer that question 
on the grounds my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know Mr. E. Howard Hunt ? 

Mr. Krogh. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to answer that question 
on the grounds that my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know Mr. David Young? 

Mr. Krogh. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to answer that question 
on the grounds that my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know Mr. Haldeman, Harry Robbins Haldeman ? 

Mr. Krogh. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to answer that question on 
the grounds my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know Mr. Richard Helms ? 

Mr. Krogh. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to answer that question 
on the grounds my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know General Walters ? 

Mr. Krogh. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to answer that question 
on the grounds that my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know General Cushman ? 

Mr. Krogh. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to answer that question 
on the grounds that my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know Mr. Scnlesinger, former Director of the 
CIA? 

Mr. Krogh. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to answer that question 
on the grounds my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know Mr. Colson? 

Mr. Krogh. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to answer that question 
on the grounds that my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you involved in any way in planning for the 
Watergate break-in? 

Mr. Krogh. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to answer that question 
on the grounds that my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Krough, who had overall supervision of the 
plumbers ? 

Mr. Krogh. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to answer that question 
on the grounds that my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know how the plumbers were funded ? 

Mr. Krogh. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to answer that question 
on the grounds that my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Nedzi. When was this unit founded or formed ? 

Mr. Krogh. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to answer that question 
on the grounds that my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Nedzi. To your knowledge, did President Nixon ever ask Mr. 
Hoover to provide FBI assistance to you for certain projects? 

Mr. Krogh. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to answer that question 
on the grounds that my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever have any dealings with the CIA during 
your employment at the White House ? 

Mr. Krogh. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to answer that question 
on the grounds that my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know Mr. Gordon Liddy ? 

Mr. Krooh. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to answer that question 
on the grounds that my answer might tend to incriminate me. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Did you receive any reports, intelligence reports, on 
Ellsberg from the FBI ? 

Mr. Krooh. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to answer that question 
on the grounds that my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you aware of Mr. Hunt contacting the CIA for 
assistance? 

Mr. Kbogh. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to answer that question 
on the grounds that my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever direct anyone to contact the CIA ? 

Mr. Krooii. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to answer that question 
on the grounds that my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any regular liaison between the so-called 
plumbers and the CIA ? 

Mr. Krooh. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to answer that question 
on the grounds that my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you ever assisted by the CIA, by way of conduct- 
ing polygraph tests on State Department employees in 1971 ? 

Mr. Krooh. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to answer that question 
on the grounds my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you the one who authorized the break-in of Dr. 
Fielding’s office? 

Mr. Krooh. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to answer that question 
on the grounds my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who was involved in that break-in ? 

Mr. Krooh. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to answer that question 
on the grounds my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you tell Mr. Ehrlichman or Mr. Haldeman that the 
office was going to be broken into ? 

Mr. Krooh. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to answer that question 
on the grounds that my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever tell Mr. Dean that the order for the break-in 
came from right out the oval office ? 

Mr. Krooh. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to answer that question 
on the grounds my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know what the Cubans were told as to the pur- 
pose and legality of the entry of Dr. Fielding’s office ? 

Mr. Krooh. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to answer that question 
on the grounds my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Dia you ever ask Mr. Colson for funds relative to the 
California trip that culminated in the Fielding break-in? 

Mr. Krooh. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to answer that question 
on the grounds my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you ever assigned to investigate leaks to reporters 
relative to the SALT talks ? 

Mr. Krooh. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to answer that question 
on the grounds that my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you recommend Mr. Liddy to John Dean for 
employment as an attorney in the Re-Elect Committee’s intelligence 
operation ? 

Mr. Krooh. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to answer that question 
on the grounds my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know Mrs. Claire Lee Chennault ? 
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Mr. Kbogh. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to answer that question 
on the grounds my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have anv role relative to the so-called Huston 
interagency intelligence gathering project f 

Mr. Kbogh. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to answer that question 
on the grounds my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any questions, Mr. Chairman! 

Mr. Hebert. Yes. I would like to review a question the chairman 
has asked, Mr. Krogh. I am asking these questions in view of what I 
understand your replies are. However, I want to be positive that your 
replies are responsive to what we are trying to ascertain, and that is 
the CIA part. We are not interested in the plumbers. We are not in- 
terested in Watergate. We are interested as it pertains to this com- 
mittee’s investigation. 

Therefore the questions I want to ask you — and I recognize what 
your answer will be, but I want them clear for the record. 

No. 1, you refuse to answer you were employed at the White House 
on the ground it might incriminate you ! 

Mr. Krogh. That is correct. 

Mr. Hebert. That the committee is to understand it might incrimi- 
nate you to say you were an employee of the White House when every- 
body else knows it, everybody knows you were employed at the White 
House, and that would incriminate you for you to admit it! 

Mr. Krogh. Mr. Chairman, I must decline' to answer that question 
on the grounds my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Hebert. Did you at any time know, participate, ask, or suggest 
that the CIA be used as a vehicle to coverup the Watergate incident! 

Mr. Krogh. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to answer that question 
on the grounds my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Hebert. Therefore the committee is to understand that you did 
not have knowledge, you did not suggest, you did not indicate, or in 
fact had no part of the CIA business at all, that you are thoroughly 
familiar with it, that you can tell this committee you knew nothing 
about it that would tend to incriminate you. 

Mr. Krogh. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to answer that question 
on the grounds my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Arends. No questions. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Melvin Price. No questions. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. I decline to ask. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Thank you. 

Mr. Hogan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. I have no further questions. 

We want to thank you for coming before the committee, Mr. Krogh, 
and the subcommittee will stand recessed 

Mr. Hebert. Just one question. 

In other words, Mr. Krogh, what I am trying to find out is for you 
to admit here you are absolutely innocent of any CIA involvement, 
would incriminate you ! If you say you are innocent and didn’t know 
anything about it! 
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Mr. Krogh. Yes. 

Mr. Hebert. That would incriminate you ? 

Mr. Shulman. Yes. 

Mr. Hebert. That is a new approach to the fifth, and I have been 
here for 25 years. 

Mr. Shulman. Answering that question yes would tend to incrimi- 
nate him. 

Mr. Hebert. I recognize that. I have been listening to this for 25 
years. I go back to the days when Mr. Nixon was on the Un-American 
Activities Committee with me. We heard a good deal of the fifth 
amendment. The witness would not say it would incriminate him to say 
he was innocent, this is the first time. 

Mr. Shulman. The problem, Mr. Chairman, one answer excludes a 
certain area which therefore brings into play questions into another 
area and you get started on the link in the evidence route that I de- 
scribed at the outset. It is very unfortunate. 

Mr. Hebert. I appreciate your position, but I am sitting on this side 
of the table, and I just want the record to show that this is the first 
time, certainly in my many years of experience up here. I have heard 
anybody take the fifth on tne grounds of saying he was innocent would 
tend to incriminate him. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Krogh, were you aware of any bugging that was tak- 
ing place within the White House, in the President’s office, in the 
cabinet room? 

Mr. Krogh. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to answer that question on 
the grounds my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Nedzi. The subcommittee will stand recessed until further call 
of the Chair. 

[Whereupon, at 10 :12 a.m. the subcommittee recessed, subject to call 
of the Chair.] 




House op Representatives, 

Committee on Armed Services, 

Special Subcommittee on Intelligence, 
Washington, D.C., Wednesday , July 18 , 1973 . 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:45 a.m., in room 
2337, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Lucien N. Nedzi (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Nedzi. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

We are continuing our inquiry into the CIA Watergate affair, and 
this morning we have as our witness Mr. David Young, former White 
House staff member, who is appearing with his counsel, Mr. Anthony 
A. Lapham. 

Mr. Young, if you will rise and be sworn, please. 

[The oath was administered by Mr. Nedzi.] 

Mr. Nedzi. Please be seated. 

Do either of you gentlemen have any statement to make before the 
subcommittee commences its questioning? 

Mr. Lapham. Mr. Chairman, I have a very brief statement to make 
on Mr. Young’s behalf, if that procedure is agreeable with this 
committee. 

Mr. Nedzi. You may proceed. 

Mr. Lapham. On the strength of my advice, Mr. Young this morn- 
ing will be asserting his fifth amendment privilege to remain silent in 
the face of questions that might have a possible tendency to incrimi- 
nate him. 

In the present state of the law, as I understand it, Mr. Young cannot 
answer a question as to the existence or nonexistence of a fact without 
running the risk of losing his privilege as to the existence or non- 
existence of any related fact. 

Further, according to my understanding, the matters about which 
this subcommittee desires to examine Mr. Young, namely, in general, 
the contacts that he may have had with CIA personnel m connection 
with a 1971 investigation into the distribution and disclosure of the 
so-called Pentagon Papers, and the extent of any CIA involvement in 
that investigation, are closely related to matters and activities as to 
which Mr. Young himself is subject to investigation by a Federal grand 
jury sitting in the District of Columbia and a California grana jury 
sitting in Los Angeles. 

In consequence, by reason of the apparent relationships between the 
matters that are of interest to this committee and the matters involved 
in pending grand jury investigations, Mr. Young will be asserting his 
fifth amendment privilege as to all questions except those of a general 
background nature. 

As a lawyer, I do say to you that my advice with respect to the as- 
sertion of the fifth amendment privilege before this subcommittee has 
not been easy to give, and I think that it is fair to say on Mr. Young’s 
part that it has not been easy advice to take. 
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As a former National Security Council staff member, Mr. Young 
feels some real responsibility to assist this subcommittee in its work. 
Certainly Mr. Young recognizes the importance of the present inquiry 
being conducted by this subcommittee and of the issues that are part 
of that inquiry. So it is with real regret, therefore, that Mr. Young 
has concluded that the assertion of his fifth amenclment privilege is 
the most prudent course for him to follow given the status of the pend- 
ing grand jury investigations and the resulting uncertainty in his 
legal position. 

As the members of the subcommittee may know, Mr. Young will 
shortly be testifing before the Senate Select Committee on Presidential 
Campaign Practices. His testimony will be given to that committee 
under conditions of immunity, pursuant to an order entered by Judge 
Sirica in the U.S. District Court for the District of Columbia on 
July 5, 1973. 

If the record now being made by this subcommittee is still open 
when Mr. Young appears before the Senate Select Committee, it may 
well be that his testimony in that forum will go at least some way to- 
ward providing this subcommittee with the information that it would 
consider helpful and relevant in its own inquiry. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bray. You are making that statement as his counsel ? 

Mr. Lapham. Yes, sir, I am. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is Mr. Young scheduled to testify before the Senate 
Select Committee ? 

Mr. Lapham. There is not a date scheduled at this time. He is sched- 
uled to appear before an executive session of that committee tomorrow 
at 5 o’clock. Beyond that, the date of his public appearance has not 
been set. 

Mr. Bob Wiuson. Has he been granted immunity, as Mr. Dean was 
granted immunity ? 

Mr. Lapham. Yes, sir, he has, and under the same statute and under 
the same conditions as Mr. Dean had, pursuant to title 18 of the United 
States Code, section 6002. 

Mr. Nedzi. Does anybody else have any questions ? 

[No response.] 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you please state your full name ? 

TESTIMONY OF DAVID YOUNG, FORMER WHITE HOUSE STAFF 

MEMBER; ACCOMPANIED BY ANTHONY A. LAPHAM, COUNSEL 

Mr. Young. David Reginald Young. 

Mr. Nedzi. And when and where you were bom, Mr. Young? 

Mr. Young. I was bom November 10, 1936, in Jersey City, N.J. 

Mr. Nedzi. Where do you live at the present time ? 

Mr. Young. Presently I live at 3217 Fox Hill Road, Northwest, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Nedzi. What is your current employment? 

Mr. Young. I’m really between jobs at the present time. I am 
unemployed. 

Mr. Nedzi. How are you supporting yourself ? 

Mr. Young. By my savings. 

Mr. Nedzi. Are you a lawyer ? 
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Mr. Young. Yes, I am. , » 

Mr. Nedzi. Of which jurisdiction are you a member of the bar ( 

Mr. Young. I’m a member of the Bar of New York and the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. Nedzi. Where did you go to school? . 

Mr. Young. I went to undergraduate to a small college in the Mid- 
west, Wheaton College in Illinois. I received my bachelor of science 
degree in physics there. I then went to Cornell Law School and did 

a year. , , 

Mr. Nedzi. Could you give us some dates on when you attended 

these schools ? 

Mr. Young. Following Wheaton I went in the Army. When I came 
out of the service I went to Cornell for 1 year, in 1962. 

Mr. Nedzi. When was your military service ? 

Mr. Young. 1959, 1960, and 1960-1961 is Cornell Law School. 1961- 
63 is Oxford University in England, doing law again. I received my 
law degree there and I came back to Cornell, 1963-64. I finished my 
law degree at Cornell, and then in 1965 1 began practicing law in New 
York City in 1965. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you practicing on your own, or were you a member 
of a firm? 

Mr. Young. I was associated with a large New York law firm. 

Mr. Nedzi. Which one? 

Mr. Young. Milbank, Tweed, Hadley & McCloy. 

Mr. Nedzi. And how long were you employed with them ? 

Mr. Young. For approximately October, November 1965, until 
December 1969, a little over 4 years. 

Mr. Nedzi. And where did you become employed in December of 
1969? 

Mr. Young. During that period, the 4 years with Milbank, I be- 
came acquainted with Dr. Kissinger. I came to the White House staff 
as his administrative assistant in December 1969. 

Mr. Nedzi. When were you employed by the National Security 
Council ? 

Mr. Young. At that time. When I say I came to Dr. Kissinger’s 
staff, I mean as a member of the National Security Council. I think it 
was like December 30, 1969. 

Mr. Nedzi. How long were you employed in that capacity ? 

Mr. Young. I would think that is starting to get into the area where 
I believe, on advice of counsel, I must respectfully decline to answer 
your question on the grounds of my fifth amendment privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was your responsibility when you were employed 
by Dr. Kissinger ? 

Mr. Young. Again, Mr. Nedzi, on advice of counsel, I respectfully 
decline to answer that question on the grounds of my fifth amendment 
privilege. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the witness could 
state specifically what the fifth amendment privilege is in his mind. 

Mr. Young. The fifth amendment privilege, against self-incrimina- 
tion, my right to remain silent, or against possible self-incrimination, 
my right to remain silent. 
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Mr.. Nedzi. Is it your belief that in responding to the question I put 
you will incriminate yourself ? 

Mr. Lapman. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could make a comment on 
that before Mr. Young answers that question. 

Mr. Nedzi. The question was put to Mr. Young, whether he believes 
that it would incriminate him to respond to my question. 

Mr. Young. I’m reluctant to answer, sir, because I don’t know 
whether that will go into the whole question of waiver. I have to state, 

1 think, I stand by my general statement that I must decline to answer 
questions concerning periods of when I came to the White House. I 
respectfully, and, as counsel stated, reluctantly, on the grounds of 
possible self-incrimination, stand on my fifth amendment right to 
remain silent because of that possibility. 

Mr. Nedzi. What were your responsibilities when you served in the 
Army? 

Mr. Young. I had gone through ROTC in college and I was com- 
missioned upon graduation as a second lieutenant, and I was in the 
Armored Branch at Fort Knox, and at that time I had the choice of 

2 years, 2 years with 3 years’ Reserve, and 6 month with 7 years’ Re- 
serve. I was going to go" to law school, so I picked the 6 months with 7 
years’ Reserve. 

My responsibilites during that 6 months with the Armored School, 
schooling enlisted men coming through, and I think it was the 33d 
Armored Division at Fort Knox, Ky., as a lieutenant, and I headed a 
32-tank battalion. 

Mr. Nedzi. You served on active duty in that 6 months ? 

Mr. Young. The 6 months, pursuant to my ROTC. 

Mr. Nedzi. And subsequent to leaving active duty you became a 
member of the Active Reserve ? 

Mr. Young. One of the Reserve units, yes, while I was in law school, 
and a control group while I was in Europe, while I was in Oxford. 
Then I came back in another Reserve unit, at Cornell, a control group. 

Mr. Nedzi. Are you still in a Reserve unit ? 

Mr. Young. No. That was completed in, I guess, 1968 or 1969, the 
assignment to those control groups. 

Mr. Nedzi. How much time did you spend actually with a Reserve 
unit? 

Mr. Young. I don’t know, sir. I was attached to a unit at Cornell 
while I was there for that year, and for 2 years when I was in Europe 
at Oxford, I was in a control group, as I understand it, and then 
when I came back to Cornell there was difficulty or delay in being put 
into a unit there, and, as I recall, I was carried on a control group, 
and I really have to refresh my recollection as to the details of that, 
but that’s it basically, as I remember it. 

Mr. Nedzi. But you remember being with an active Reserve unit only 
lyear? 

Mr. Young. The first year, when I went to Cornell, after I was in 
the Army. That is correct. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you acquired in 1971 with a group in the White 
House known as, or now popularly called “the Plumbers” ? 

Mr. Young. Again, Mr. Nedzi, I think that is an area where I must, 
on the advice of counsel, respectfully decline to answer the question on 
the grounds of asserting my fifth amendment privilege. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Can you give us any idea why you were selected for 
membership in this unit? 

Mr. Young. Again, Mr. Nedzi, I must, on advice of counsel, decline 
to answer your question on the grounds of asserting my fifth amend- 
ment privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. To your knowledge, Mr. Young, did the President ask 
FBI Director Hoover to provide FBI assistance to you for certain 
projects? 

Mr. Young. Again, Mr. Nedzi, my answer would be the same as my 
previous answer. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did “the Plumbers” have a regular liaison with the FBI ? 

Mr. Young. Again, Mr. Nedzi, my answer is the same as my previ- 
ous answer. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there a regular liaison in the CIA ? 

Mr. Young. Again, Mr. Nedzi, I must respectfully decline to answer, 
on the grounds of my fifth amendment privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Which individuals had knowledge of “the Plumbers” 
unit? 

Mr. Young. Again, Mr. Nedzi, I must respectfully decline to answer, 
on the grounds of my fifth amendment privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know Mr. Haldeman ? 

Mr. Young. I must respectively decline to answer the question on 
the grounds of my fifth amendment privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know Mr. Ehrlichman ? 

Mr. Young. My answer, Mr. Nedzi, is the same as my previous 
answer. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know Mr. Colson ? 

Mr. Young. My answer is the same as my previous answer. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know Mr. Dean ? 

Mr. Young. My answer is the same as my previous answer. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know Mr. Helms ? 

Mr. Young. My answer is the same as my previous answer. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know Mr. Schlesinger ? 

Mr. Young. My answer must be the same as my previous answer. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know Mr. Hunt ? 

Mr. Young. My answer must be the same as my previous answer. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was Mr. Hunt’s role with “the Plumbers” ? 

Mr. Young. Mr. Nedzi, I must respectfully decline to answer your 
question on the grounds of my fifth amendment privilege, on advice 
of counsel. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was Mr. Liddy’s role in “the Plumbers”? 

Mr. Young. My answer, Mr. Nedzi, is the same as my previous 
answer. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know Mr. Liddy ? 

Mr. Young. My answer, Mr. Nedzi, must be the same as my previous 
answer. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you receive information to the effect that Daniel 
Ellsberg was about to leak the Ellsberg papers to the embassy of an 
unfriendly country ? 

Mr. Young. Mr. Nedzi, my answer must be the same as my previous 
answer. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you aware of Mr. Hunt’s contacting the CIA in 
late July of 1971 and thereafter to request certain materials. 
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Mr. Young. I must respectfully decline to answer your question, 
Mr. Nedzi, on the grounds of my fifth amendment privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was Mr. Hunt’s contact in July of 1971 with the CIA 
made at your direction ? 

Mr. Young. I must respectfully decline to answer your question on 
the grounds of my fifth amendment privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was it your understanding that Mr. Ehrlichman con- 
tacted the CIA to clear Hunt’s reauest ? 

Mr. Young. My answer must oe the same as my previous answer, 
Mr. Nedzi. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any idea of the ultimate purposes to which 
Hunt intended to put the CIA-provided material ? 

Mr. Young. My answer must be the same as my previous answer. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you request Hunt to secure equipment from the 
CIA for the purpose of the break-in at the offices of Ellsberg’s 
psychiatrist ? 

"Mr. Young. My answer must be the same as my previous answer. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you the one who authorized the break-in at Dr. 
Fielding’s office? 

Mr. Young. My answer must be the same as my previous answer. 

Mr. Nedzi. Which persons comprised the entry team of Dr. Field- 
ing’s office ? 

Mr. Young. My answer must be the same as my previous answer. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did Mr. Ehrlichman have prior knowledge of the Field- 
ing break-in ? 

Mr. Young. My answer must be the same as my previous answer. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you advise Mr. Ehrlichman after the break-in? 

Mr. Young. My answer must be the same as my previous answer. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was Mr. Krogh’s role in the break-in? 

Mr. Young. Again, Mr. Nedzi, I must respectfully decline to answer, 
on advice of counsel, and assert my privilege of possible self-incrimina- 
tion under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Nedzi. What were the Cubans told as to the purpose and legality 
of the project? 

Mr. Young. Again, Mr. Nedzi, I must respectfully decline to answer, 
on advice of counsel, and assert my privilege under the fifth 
amendment. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the nature of your request to the CIA ? 

Mr. Young. My answer, Mr. Nedzi, is the same as my previous 
answer. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was Dr. Kissinger, for whom you worked, involved in 
any way with your contacts with the CIA ? 

Mr. Young. My answer is the same as my previous answer, Mr. Nedzi. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know Dr. Malloy of CIA Medical Services ? 

Mr. Young. My answer must be the same as my previous answer. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know Dr. Tietjen ? 

Mr. Young. My answer must be the same as my previous answer. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever participate in meetings with this CIA rela- 
tive to development of the Ellsberg profile ? 

Mr. Young. My answer must be the same as my previous answer, 
Mr. Nedzi. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was General Cushman aware of the preparation of the 
Ellsberg profile by the CIA ? 
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Mr. Young. Again, Mr. Nedzi, I must respectfully decline to answer, 
on the advice or counsel, your question, and assert my fifth amend- 
ment privilege, on the grounds of incrimination. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know Kathleen Chenow ? 

Mr. Young. My answer is the same as my previous answer. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you involved in any way relative to the Huston 
interagency domestic intelligence gathering project? 

Mr. 1 fouNG. My answer must be the same as my previous answer, 
Mr. Nedzi. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you request the State Department to authorize Mr. 
Hunt to copy cables relating to the fall of the Vietnam Government? 

Mr. Young. My answer, Mr. Nedzi, must be the same as my previous 
answer. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did John Dean ask you to store some Hunt papers in 
your office ? 

Mr. Young. My answer must be the same as my previous answer. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Bray, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Brat. No questions. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Wilson ? 

Mr. Bob Wilson. No questions. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you involved in any way in planning for the Wa- 
tergate entries ? 

Mr. Young. My answer must be the same as my previous answer. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you aware that CIA equipment was used in the 
W atergate break-in ? 

Mr. Young. My answer must be the same as my previous answer. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have anything else, Mr. Hogan ? 

Mr. Hogan. No, sir. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do either of you desire to make any additional statement 
for the record before the subcommittee recesses ? 

Mr. Lapiiam. I have nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. The subcommittee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow. 

fWhereupon, at 10:45 a.m. the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m. on Thursday, July 19, 1973.] 




House of Representatives, 

Committee on Armed Services, 

Special. Subcommittee on Intelligence, 

Washington, D.C., Thursday , July 19, 1978 . 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:15 a.m., in room 
2337, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Lucien N. Nedzi (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Nedzi. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

This morning we are continuing our hearings into the CIA-Water- 
gate-Ellsberg matter, and we have as a witness Mr. John Dean III, 
former White House counsel. With Mr. Dean is his attorney, Mr. 
Charles Shaffer. 

Mr. Dean, will you please rise and take the oath ? 

[The oath was administered by Mr. Nedzi.] 

Mr. Nedzi. Please be seated. 

Mr. Shaffer. If it please the Chairman, before you begin interroga- 
tion of my client, may I read a brief letter setting forth our position 
in this matter? 

Mr. Nedzi. You may proceed. 

Mr. Shaffer. Thank you. 

The letter is dated July 18, and is addressed to you as chairman of 
this committee : 

Dear Congressman Nedzi : In the strongest terms possible, we wish to register 
an objection in behalf of our client, John W. Dean III, who is scheduled to 
appear before your subcommittee in executive session on Thursday, July 19, 
1973. 

As lawyers for Mr. Dean charged with the guardianship of his legal welfare, 
and as officers of the court, we respectfully call your attention to the fact that 
the executive branch is conducting a grand jury inquiry and as late as May 22, 
1973, in an unusual but nonetheless official communication, the U.S. attorney 
and his assistants then in charge of the inquiry, advised our client that they 
intended to seek his indictment and would not drop charges against him but 
would permit a guilty plea to a one-count indictment charging a conspiracy to 
obstruct Justice. The content of this letter, a copy of which we attach, insofar 
as it relates to the intention of Hon. Archibald Cox to prosecute our client, has 
been affirmed on a number of occasions since, particularly in appearances before 
Hon. John J. Sirica and Charles R. Richey, judges of the U.S. District Court 
for the District of Columbia. 

In addition, while our client has given testimony to the Senate under the “use” 
immunity provisions of title 18, United States Code, section 6005, it is our legal 
opinion that Mr. Dean is not free to repeat the testimony he has given in another 
forum at will or under subpena with the protected result which obtains under 
the section quoted. Moreover, should Mr. Dean be questioned before your sub- 
committee about other matters not covered in his testimony before the Senate, 
we believe that a waiver would occur as contemplated in Ellis v. United States , 
416 F.2d 791 (1969) , which reads, and the pertinent part, as follows : 

Once a witness has voluntarily spoken out we do not see how his protected 
interest is jeopardized by testifying in a subsequent proceeding. 

Under the circumstances of our client facing a Federal prosecution as he does, 
we have no choice as his lawyers except to advise him to assert his constitutional 
rights under the fifth amendment to each and every substantive question which 
you or the members of your subcommittee may choose to ask him when he 
appears. 
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We also think you ought to give consideration abont the useless generation of 
pre-trial publicity because of your enforcement of the subpena at this time re- 
quiring our client to appear knowing he has no other legal choice except as we 
have outlined. We are sure that even though your proceedings are scheduled to 
be held in executive session there will be publicity about the fact that Mr. Dean 
has asserted his fifth amendment rights. We are confirmed in this view by the 
chairman’s news conference yesterday resulting in a publication in the national 
media that the witness who appeared on Tuesday invoked his constitutional 
prerogatives. 

Given these facts and circumstances, we respectfully request that Mr. Dean 
be excused from appearing and testifying before your subcommittee on Thursday, 
July 19, 1973. Respectfully submitted. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Shaffer, why wasn’t that letter presented to the sub- 
committee before the convening of this session ? 

Mr. Shaffer. The letter was not presented before that because it 
was written yesterday, and it was written yesterday because my client 
and myself did not have an opportunity to sooner confer. 

However, in speaking with a member of your staff on the telephone 
on Monday from New York, I indicated all these factors, not in the 
detail that I have spelled out, with respect to the letter, but I indicated 
that our client would take his constitutional prerogatives, and, never- 
theless, we were required to come and make arrangements for 
Thursday. 

I offer the letter for the content that it says: We have no choice 
other than to take the position we take. 

We are not here voluntarily. We are here under subpena, and we 
particularly object because of the fact that we will face a Federal 
prosecutor, that when we leave here there will be a statement in the 
public media as to what our position was in executive session, and we 
already know that that will be the fact, because the court reporters 
told us as we walked in, that they anticipated that that’s what we 
would do, and that they had gotten that from the committee staff, to 
which I made no comment. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Shaffer, I’ll state, and I’ll put the question to the 
subcommittee, and perhaps at this point the subcommittee should go 
into a private session for the purpose of discussing this issue. 

[Whereupon, the subcommittee was in private session from 10:20 
a.m. until 10 :35 a.m.] 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Shaffer, the subcommittee has resolved that Mr. Dean 
is here pursuant to orderly proceedings of the subcommittee, that your 
objections certainly were not timely made. They could have been con- 
veyed to the subcommittee yesterday, prior to the convening of this 
session this morning. 

In order to further set the stage for the hearing, I have asked coun- 
sel to review our correspondence and his recollection of his conversa- 
tions with you, and I’ll ask counsel to proceed along those lines at this 
time. 

Mr. Hogan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Our record shows that we invited by letter to Mr. Dean his appear- 
ance before this subcommittee, and we received the following reply, 
dated June 5, 1973 : 

Dear Mr. Nedzi. We acknowledge the invitation outlined in your letter of May 
22, 1973, for our client, John W. Dean, III, to appea/r as a witness before the 
Intelligence Subcommittee of the House Armed Services Committee regarding 
what pur client may know relative to the Involvement of the Central Intelligence 
Agency in certain aspects of the so-called Watergate case. 
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As I am sure you know, our client is scheduled to appear before Senator Er- 
vin’s committee and it is anticipated our client will testify on these matters 
during his appearance before that tribunal which, we understand, unanimously 
voted to confer use immunity. 

Inasmuch as the rule peculiar to your circuit enunciated in EIU8 v. United 
States , and the citation is there, is to the effect : 

Once a witness has voluntarily spoken out, we do not see how his pro- 
tected interest is jeopardized by testifying in a subsequent proceeding * * *. 
We are advising our client not to accept your invitation to testify at this time lest 
our client later not be in a position to validly exercise his fifth amendment priv- 
ilege as a condition precedent to the use immunity which Senator Ervin’s com- 
mittee plans to confer under the provisions of title 18, section 6005, United States 
Code. 

We trust you will understand the reason why we have so advised our client. 

We apologize for not responding sooner to your letter but it only came to our 
attention yesterday. 

Respectfully, and it’s signed by Mr. Shaffer. 

Mr. Shaffer. That’s my letter. 

Mr. Hogan. Right. 

Then, in response to that we had served a subpena, Mr. Chairman* 
and thereafter you received a letter from the chairman of the Ervin 
Committee, Mr. Sam Ervin; dated June 12, 1973: 


Deab Mb. Chairman : I appreciate your taking the time to speak with me today 
about your subcommittee’s desire to call Mr. John Dean as a witness. As I stated 
to you Mr. Dean has been under a subpena of the Se'ect Committee for over a 
month. He is a key witness and can assist the committee immensely in the quest 
to find the truth. Mr. Dean is scheduled to testify before the Select Committee on 
Tuesday, June 19. 

I should like to point out that Mr. Dean has been unable to testify before the 
Select Committee simply because the Justice Department has insisted upon 
delaying the granting of his immunity under title 18 United States Code section 
6005. However, this obstacle has now been removed since Judge Sirica today 
signed an order granting immunity to Mr. Dean under the above-cited code 
section. 

It occurs to me and the other members of the Select Committee that if Mr. 
Dean appears before your subcommittee he will be forced to exercise his consti- 
tutional right to remain silent under the fifth amendment. His appearance there- 
fore would serve no useful legislative purpose, but would tend to discredit him 
before he appears before our committee. 

Moreover, I should like to emphasize that the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of Senator McClellan, and the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, under the acting chairmanship of Senator Symington, have acceded 
to the Select Committee’s request that Mr. Dean not be called before their respec- 
tive committees until he has completed his testimony before our Select 
Committee. 


Therefore, it is with the greatest respect that I urge you also to postpone call- 
ing Mr. Dean before your subcommittee until the Select Committee has com- 
pleted its examination of Mr. Dean in public session. 

Sincerely, 

Sam J. Ervin, Jr., 

Chairman . 


In response to that letter, Mr. Chairman, you wrote the following 
letter on June 13, 1973, to the Hon. Sam J. Ervin, Jr., Chairman, 
Select Committee on Presidential Campaign Activities: 

Dear Mr. Chairman : This will acknowledge your letter of June 12, 1973 con- 
taining a request that we postpone requiring Mr. John Dean’s appearance before 
this subcommittee at 10 a.m. on June 15, 1973 until after your Select Committee 
on Presidential Campaign Activities has received his testimony in public session. 

The subcommittee voted this date to honor that request provided there is a 
clear understanding that Mr. Dean will appear before us at an early date after 
his testimony before your Select Committee and that Mr. Dean confirms this 
understanding in writing delivered to us no later than 9 :30 a.m., Friday, June 
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15, 1973. Otherwise, we fully expect that Mr. Dean will appear In answer to 
our subpena as indicated on its face. _ . 

Sincerely, Lucien N. Nedzi, Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Intelligence. 

Mr. Chairman, in response to that correspondence, in a letter dated 
June 14, 1973, addressed to you, Mr. McCandless states as follows: 

Dear Chairman Nedzi: On behalf of our cUent, Mr. John W. Dean III, we 
respectfuUy request that Mr. Dean be excused under the subpena issued and 
delivered to him on Tuesday, June 12, 1973, for his appearance before your 
subcommittee on Friday, June 15, 1973, at this time. We make this request so 
so that we may honor an outstanding subpena served upon Mr. Dean by the 
Senate Select Committee on Presidential Campaign Activities. We promise that 
after Mr. Dean’s appearance before that Senate Select Committee, but waiving 
no constitutional rights, to have Mr. Dean appear under the subpena issued by 
your subcommittee as soon thereafter as your subcommittee needs and requests 
his appearance. 

We appreciate your understanding and helpfulness in this matter. Signed, 
Robert C. McCandless, Charles N. Shaffer, Shaffer, McKeever and Fitzpatrick. 

Mr. Shaffer. That’s Mr. McCandless’ letter. I would like to ac- 
knowledge that. 

Mr. Hogan. Then, in response to that promise, Mr. Chairman, you 
will recall that we agreed that we would like to have Mr. Dean 
appear last Monday, and last Friday I called Mr. McCandless after 
our meeting on Friday and informed him of that. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Who is Mr. McCandless ? 

Mr. Shaffer. He’s cocounsel, or was then cocounsel for Mr. Dean. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Is he not still cocounsel ? 

Mr. Shaffer. Yes; he is. But I mean he was cocounsel in writing 
the letter that he wrote. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Is he a senior partner of your firm? 

Mr. Shaffer. No, sir, he is not. He is not associated in the practice 
of law with me. He’s just cocounsel in this case. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. I see. 

Mr. Hogan. I informed Mr. McCandless of the committee’s desire. 

Mr. Brat. By telephone ? 

Mr. Hogan. By telephone, and shortly after our meeting last Fri- 
day when this decision was made, and I told him that we would like 
to nave Mr. Dean appear on Monday, and if it was impossible because 
of impossibilities, then we had alternate dates, but Monday was the 
day that we would like if possible. 

He said, “Well, Mr. Dean is out of town, and I expect him back 
in town Sunday.” I said, “Let me give you my home phone, and as 
soon as you contact Mr. Dean let me know so that I may inform Mr. 
Nedzi and the subcommittee, in view of the imminence of the 
meeting.” 

I never received a call from Mr. McCandless at all. I checked my 
telephone to see if it was operating, and it was. 

Monday morning I called Mr. McCandless’ office 

Mr. Nedzi. Excuse me, Mr. Hogan. You called me first, later in the 
evening. It was late Sunday night. 

Mr. Hogan. Yes ; I called tne chairman and informed him of these 
circumstances. 

Last Monday morning I called Mr. McCandless’ office three times, 
requesting that I be called back, and I never received a call back. I 
didn’t talk to him. I talked to somebody on the switchboard. I be- 
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lieve, the first time; and the second time, the same person; and the 
third time, the same person, to the best of my recollection. They were 
going to leave a message with Mr. McCandless’ secretary. 

Then I received a call from Mr. Shaffer’s office, and the secretary 
informed me that she was going to inform Mr. Shaffer in New York 
of the circumstances. Then I received a call from Mr. Shaffer, I be- 
lieve confirming the fact that he was in New York and that he had 
heard of the circumstances and he didn’t know of them. I made the 
statement that I had informed you all, and he said, “Well, you didn’t 
inform me.” I was a little surprised because I thought notice to co- 
counsel would be notice to Mr. Shaffer, but he didn’t agree to that, 
and notice to Mr. Dean. 

Then I received another call from Mr. Shaffer. I believe this was in 
the chairman’s office. And the agreement was made to meet this morn- 
ing at 10 a.m. in executive session. 

That, Mr. Chairman, sums up, I believe, the circumstances leading 
to this meeting. 

Mr. Nedzi. Subsequently there was some correspondence received 
from Mr. Ervin. 

Mr. Hogan. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I’m sorry. 

On June 18, 1973, the following letter : 

Hon. F. Edward Hubert, 

Chairman , Armed Services Committee , 

House of Representatives , Washington, D.G. 

Dear Ed: I will always be grateful to your aid in persuading one of your 
subcommittees to postpone the interrogation of John W. Dean, III until the 
Senate Select Committee has an opportunity to examine him. 

With all kind wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 

Sam J. Erven, Jr. 


Mr. Nedzi. The Chair will state that the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee received a similar letter at that time. 

Mr. Bray. Do you have a copy of it ? 

Mr. Nedzi. I think I have it m my files, in my office. 

Mr. Shaffer. Mr. Chairman, may I make a very brief remark with 
respect to my participation on Monday ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Certainly. 

Mr. Shaffer. Thank you. Would you prefer it under oath? I would 
be glad to give it under oath if that would be appropriate. 

[The oath was administered by Mr. Nedzi.] 

Mr. Shaffer. Mr. Chairman, of all the letters that Mr. Hogan read, 
I acknowledge as being written either by Mr. McCandless or myself, 
and I have received copies of the letter that Mr. McCandless wrote. 

Following the appearance of our client before the Senate Select 
Committee, he left to an undisclosed place for security and other rea- 
sons, and I did not see him at all during last week. I had two telephone 
conversations with him, and they were very brief, and they related to 
when he was returning. I myself took a brief vacation following our 
appearance before the committee and I went to upstate New York. I 
did return to my office in Rockville during last week, and I did know 
that my client was to return Sunday evening, and I participated in 
those arrangements with him. 
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I had no knowledge before I spoke with Mr. Hogan on the 
telephone on Monday from New York — when I joumied to New York 
Sunday night in connection with another case. I received a telephone 
call Monday morning at an office where I was in New York, Fifth 
Avenue and 42d Street, from my secretary informing me that we were 
due before your committee at that very time, and I asked her who ad- 
vised her, and she said she received a call from Mr. McCandless’s 
secretary, and that Mr. Hogan had called my office. I took the particu- 
lars, with respect to how I could get in touch with Mr. Hogan, and 
immediately called, as he testified. 

Substantially, I recall the conversation as he did; in that he said, he 
was upset. I understood why he would be upset if he expected us and we 
weren’t here. I said the fact of the matter was that I had not been ad- 
vised by Mr. McCandless that these arrangements were being made for 
Monday and that it was a surprise to me, that I physically was in New 
York, and he was talking about a Tuesday appearance, I believe. I 
said I realized that under the circumstances I shouldn’t be making 
a request; but there was no way for me to return from New York on 
Monday without serious consequences to the matter I was then han- 
dling in New York ; that I would be back during Wednesday, and could 
we appear on Thursday. 

He left the phone and came back and said, yes, we could appear on 
Thursday. 

That covers my recollection of those events. 

I want to say this : Of course, I want to apologize, as I did to you 
at the table informally when you walked into the room, with respect to 
Monday. 

No. 2, I want to say that the committee certainly, I don’t believe, 
can’t believe that we weren’t going to exercise our constitutional rights, 
in all of this correspondence with respect to the delayed date. From 
our standpoint, you were seeking our appearance at a time when we 
were preparing for the Ervin Committee appearance. Our advice to 
our client would be the same, with respect to the fifth amendment, as 
Senator Ervin pointed out, had we taken the fifth on that occassion, 
had it become public, it would have affected credibility with respect 
to our client’s appearance. 

I don’t think there is anywhere in the correspondence a departure 
from the principle, or even a misleading of this committee, that if we 
were allowed to appear before the Ervin Committee first and then ap- 
pear here we would give testimony. 

Mr. Nedzi. I don’t think anybody suggested that. 

Mr. Shatter. I just want it clear that that’s the way I understand it. 
So that it should be no surprise to the committee this morning that 
the content of my letter is to the effect that we will advise our client 
to exercise his constitutional prerogative. 

That’s all I want to say. 

Mr. Nedzi. There was more in your letter than merely the statement 
that you were going to exercise your constitutional prerogative. 

Mr. Shaffer. No, but that’s the substance of it, before this Com- 
mittee. I did object in the letter to the fact that you are making public 
the fact that witnesses who did appear here took the fifth amendment, 
and I take that position for the reason to protect my client in a future 
prosecution. 
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Mr. Bob Wilson. Mr. Chairman, in order to refresh our memories of 
all this recent correspondence, I wonder if it would be appropriate 
to have the letter that was delivered this morning read at this time? 

Mr. N EDzi. Mr. Shaffer read it in his opening statement. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. I’d like to have it read now in context with the 
previous letter. 

Mr. Nedzi. Without objection, counsel will read the letter. 

Mr. Hogan. The letter is addressed to the Honorable Lucien Nedzi, 
chairman, Special Subcommittee on Intelligence. 

Dear Congressman Nedzi : In the strongest terms possible we wish to register 
an objection on behalf of our client, John W. Dean, III, who is scheduled to 
appear before your subcommittee in executive session on Thursday, July 19, 1973. 

As lawyers for Mr. Dean charged with the guardianship of his legal welfare, 
and as officers of the court, we respectfully call your attention to the fact that 
the executive branch is conducting a grand jury inquiry and as late as May 22, 
1973, in an unusual but nonetheless official communication, the U.S. attorney 
and his assistants then in charge of the inquiry, advised our client that they 
intended to seek his indictment and would not drop charges against him but 
would permit a guilty plea to a one count indictment charging a conspiracy 
to obstruct justice. The content of this letter, a copy of which we attach, inso- 
far as it relates to the intention of Hon. Archibald Cox to prosecute our client, 
has been affirmed on a number of occasions since, particularly in appearances 
before Hon. John J. Sirica and Charles R. Richey, judges of the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia. 

In addition, while our client has given testimony to the Senate under the 
“use” immunity provisions of title 18, United States Code, section 6005, it is 
our legal opinion that Mr. Dean is not free to repeat the testimony he has given 
in another forum at will or under subpena with the protected result which 
obtains under the section quoted. Moreover, should Mr. Dean be questioned 
before your subcommittee about other matters not covered in his testimony 
before the Senate, we believe that a waiver would occur as contemplated in 
Ellis v. United States, and then the citation, reading at page 801 : 

Once a witness has voluntarily spoken out we do not see how his protected 
interest is jeopardized by testifying in a subsequent proceeding. 

Under the circumstances of our client facing a Federal prosecution as he does, 
we have no choice as his lawyers except to advise him to assert his constitutional 
rights under the fifth amendment to each and every substantive question which 
you or the members of your subcommittee may choose to ask him when he 
appears. 

We also think you ought to give consideration about the useless generation 
of pre-trial publicity because of your enforcement of the subpena at this time 
requiring our client to appear knowing he has no other legal choice except as 
we have outlined. We are sure that even though your proceedings are scheduled 
to be held in executive session there will be publicity about the fact that Mr. 
Dean has asserted his fifth amendment rights. We are confirmed in this view 
by the chairman's news conference yesterday resulting in a publication in the 
national media that the witness who appeared on Tuesday invoked his consti- 
tional prerogatives. 

Given these facts and circumstances, we respectfully request that Mr. Dean 
be excused from appearing and testifying before your subcommittee on Thurs- 
day, July 19, 1973. Respectfully, and it's signed by Mr. Charles Norman Shaffer. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Shaffer, are you contending that the rights of your 
client are being prejudiced by his pleading the fifth amendment before 
this subcommittee ? 

Mr. Shaffer. Yes, I am. I am claiming that 

Mr. Nedzi. We’re not compelling him to take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Shaftor. I understand that, but you are bringing him up before 
you for testifying and, knowing that he has no legal choice really as 
a prospective targeted defendant, except to plead the fifth. 

Mr. Nedzi. He has all the choice in the world. 
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Mr. Shaffer. I’m not going to argue with you, sir. You asked my 
opinion, and I’ve given it to you. If you would like to hear my reasons, 
I’d be glad to outline them. 

Mr. Nedzi. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Shaffer. We have one Government with two branches that 
are active. We have the executive branch, who has acknowledged 
before two U.S. district judges that they are going to prosecute my 
client. We have this same government, through its legislative branch, 
calling our client in for public meeting, by bringing him up here and 
asking him questions, when he has indicated in advance that he is 
going to exercise his constitutional privilege and, indeed, has no other 
legal choice but so to do. That’s a legal choice. 

Now, armed with that, he is nevertheless paraded here, and paraded 
in the press, as having exercised his constitutional privilege, well 
knowing that he’s going to be prosecuted and may well have to take 
the stand at some time in the future, and the public is seeing the hap- 
penings, and it is the public from which the jury is going to be 
drawn, and it is his capacity as a witness to testify in the future which 
is being impaired. 

All of this is spelled out in the Delaney case. This is not modern 
thought of counsel. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Shaffer, all I can say to that is that the parading 
which your client is going to receive as a result of the activities of 
this subcommittee are going to fade into nothing compared to the 
parading that he experienced at the hands of the Senate Watergate 
Committee. 

Mr. Shaffer. To which he didn’t volunteer. This is just a continual 
parade by the Government, and it’s a continual parade by the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government, and every committee that sits in this 
Congress, I’m sure, is going to add to that process, and we complain to 
the whole thing, and we complain to each of the parts that contributes 
to the total. 

Mr. Nedzi. The Chair is not going to argue with you on this point 
The subcommittee feels that in the performance of its legislative 
duties it is essential that this record be complete, and be completed 
as rapidly as possible so that this national tragedy doesn’t continue 
and cause more harm to the country than it has so far, and that’s the 
reason that Mr. Dean is before us. That’s the reason Mr. Krogh was 
before us and Mr. Young, and Mr. Liddy is coming tomorrow, so that 
our record can be complete. 

Mr. Siiaffer. Mr. Chairman, I have no purpose other than to rep- 
resent the interests of my client and register the objection. 

Mr. Hebert. I would like to add to what the chairman said, be- 
cause the chairman knows, and perhaps you don’t know, Mr. Shaffer, 
that the Committee on Armed Services of the House of Representa- 
tives, I think, takes second place to none in the Congress, as to protect- 
ing witnesses in hearings. The record is replete on our protection of 
testimony, our protection of appearances. Our conduct, I think, is 
above reproach. That’s our opinion. This is something we jealously 
guard. I’m sure you don’t want to challenge the right of a committee 
to get testimony for legislative purposes. 
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We have nobody on trial. We are not prosecuting anybody. 

Mr. Shaffer. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hebert. We’re not prosecuting anybody. We have zealously 
brought out their constitutional prerogatives, when witnesses appear. 
The chairman of this committee has been instructed to give out to the 
press what he considers in his judgment it should know in order to 
satisfy them. But at no time has anything ever been given out, to my 
knowledge, by the chairman of the subcommittee which would be 
prejudicial to any witness who appeared here. 

We are not judging anybody. We are not allowing anybody to see 
our records, because we are trying to develop a basis for legislative 
procedures, or remedial legislation, which we as a committee see fit. 

You don’t challenge that right, do you ? 

Mr. Shaffer. Certainly not. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any statement, Mr. Bray ? 

Mr. Bray. No questions. Let’s proceed. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Price? 

Mr. Melvin Price. No. 

Mr. Shaffer. By not challenging the right, I don’t want to give up 
the objection I made on the record. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Dean, do you have any statement you care to make 
at this point? 

TESTIMONY OF JOHN W. DEAN III, FORMER WHITE HOUSE 
COUNSEL, ACCOMPANIED BY CHARLES SHAFFER, COUNSEL 

Mr. Dean. No, I do not. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Dean, would you identify yourself, for the record ? 

Mr. Dean. John W. Dean III. My address is 100 Quay Street, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Mr. Nedzi. When and where were you born, Mr. Dean? 

Mr. Dean. I was bom in Akron, Ohio, October 13, 1938. 

Mr. Nedzi. And what is your current employment ? 

Mr. Dean. I’m not currently employed. 

Mr. Nedzi. Are you a lawyer? 

Mr. Dean. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Nedzi. And in what jurisdictions are you a member of the bar? 

Mr. Dean. Virginia and the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Nedzi. Could you inform us of your prior employment? 

Mr. Dean. On advice of counsel, Mr. Chairman, I am going to 
invoke my fifth amendment privilege against self-incrimination, or 
any waiver of that privilege by invoking it at this time. 

Mr. Nedzi. Where did you go to school ? 

Mr. Dean. I’m going to invoke the fifth amendment again. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever have occasion to deal directly or through 
another with the CIA prior to your contacts with General Walters? 

Mr. Dean. I’m going to invoke the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Nedzi. What kind of routine liaison was kept between the White 
House and the CIA ? 

Mr. Dean. Again I am going to invoke my fifth amendment 
privilege. 

46-031 0—75 56 
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Mr. Nedzi. Did Mr. Mardian at any time suggest to you or anyone 
else to your knowledge at the White House that the CIA’s help in 
the Wategate coverup should be solicited ? 

Mr. Dean. Mr. Chairman, again I’m going to invoke my fifth 
amendment privilege, or any waiver of that privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Dean, Mr. Ehrlichman has stated that on or about 
June 23d you told him of your conversation with Mr. Patrick Gray, 
wherein Gray surmised that the CIA may have been involved in the 
Watergate in some way. 

Did Gray state any other basis for his surmising? 

Mr. Dean. Mr. Chairman, I’m going to invoke the privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did Gray at any time indicate his belief that a full FBI 
investigation of the Watergate might disclose some details of CIA 
activities in the Bay of Pigs 1 

Mr. Dean. Mr. Chairman, I’m going to invoke my fifth amendment 
privilege, or any waiver of that privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know why the President did not simply direct 
Gray to contact Mr. Helms, or at least include Gray in the White 
House meeting that was held ? 

Mr. Dean. Mr. Chairman, again I’m going to invoke my fifth 
amendment privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you call General Walters on June 26, 1972, and 
ask him to meet with you ? 

Mr. Dean. Mr. Chairman, again I must, on advice of counsel, invoke 
my fifth amendment privilege or any waiver of that privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why were you to meet with Walters rather than Helms? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, I must invoke my fifth amendment 
privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know General Walters ? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, I am going to invoke my fifth 
amendment privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know Mr. Helms ? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, I’m going to invoke my 
privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know Mr. Krogh ? 

Mr. Dean. Mr. Chairman, I’m going to invoke the privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know Mr. Young? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, I’m going to invoke my 

privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know Mr. Schlesinger? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, I’m going to invoke the 

privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know Mr. Hunt ? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, I’m going to invoke the 

privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know Mr. Liddy ? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, I’m going to invoke the 

privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was the substance of your June 26 meeting with 
General Walters? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, on advice of counsel, I invoke my 
privilege against self-incrimination, or any waiver of that privilege. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Did you, at the Walters meeting of June 26, suggest to 
him that CIA go bail for the Watergate defendants? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, I’m going to invoke by privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did General Walters ever suggest to you that the Cubans 
might be held responsible for the Watergate break-in? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, on advice of counsel, I’m going to 
invoke my fifth amendment privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you suggest to General Walters that money could be 
paid from Agency covert funds for bail in support of defendants? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, I’m going to invoke my privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ask General Walters to meet with you on June 
28? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, I’m going to invoke, on advice of 
counsel, my fifth amendment privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you present the problem, as to how to stop the FBI 
investigation beyond the five initial steps? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, on advice of counsel, I’m going to 
invoke my fifth amendment privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you at this meeting mention Mr. Kenneth Dahlberg 
and Mr. Manuel Ogarrio? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, I’m going to invoke my fifth 
amendment privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you, or do you have any information suggesting that 
Dahlberg and/or Ogarrio were connected with the CIA? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, I’m going to, on advice of counsel, 
invoke my fifth amendment privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you inform Walters that the FBI had three theories 
as to the organization of the Watergate bugging and break-in? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, I’m going to invoke my fifth 
amendment privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you call Gray on June 27 to discuss Dahlberg and 
Ogarrio? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, I’m going to, on advice of counsel, 
invoke my fifth amendment privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know Mr. Gray, former Acting Director of the 
FBI? 

Mr. Dean. Mr. Chairman, I’m going to invoke my fifth amendment 
privilege, or any waiver of that privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you talk to Gray on the telephone regarding Miss 
Kathleen Chenow, secretary to David Young? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, I’m going to invoke my fifth 
amendment privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you on the morning of June 29, 1972, call Gray and 
order him not to interview Dahlberg and Ogarrio ? 

Mr. Dean. Mr. Chairman, I’m going to invoke my fifth amendment 
privilege again. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you on June 30, 1972, call Gray from California 
about leaks relative to the effects taken from Hunt’s safe? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, I’m going to invoke my fifth 
amendment privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you on July 3, 1972, again call Gray ? 
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Mr. Dean. Mr. Chairman, again I’m going to invoke my fifth 
amendment privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you on July 5, 1972, call Gray relative to toll call 
cards reflecting calls made by Hunt while working at the White 
House ? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, I’m going to invoke my fifth 
amendment privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you on February 9 of this year call Dr. Schlesinger 
at the CIA and request that the agency retrieve the package they had 
sent to Justice pursuant to Mr. Ed Petersen’s request? 

Mr. Dean. Mr. Chairman, again I’m going to invoke my fifth 
amendment privilege, on advice of counsel. 

Mr. Nedzi. To your knowledge, did the FBI ever report in its opin- 
ion the CIA was not involved in any way in Watergate ? 

Mr. Dean. Mr. Chairman, again, on advice of counsel, I’m going to 
invoke my fifth amendment privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know whether the FBI investigation into the 
Mexican aspects of Watergate, or any other aspects * * * 

Mr. Dean. Mr. Chairman, again, on advice of counsel, I’m going to 
invoke my fifth amendment privilege. 

Mr. Shaffer. May I make an objection at this point on the record, 
with the permission of the Chair? 

Mr. Nedzi. Certainly. 

Mr. Shaffer. I think it’s become obvious to the committee that on 
any question of a substantive nature our client will take the fifth 
amendment. Continued questioning does not serve a legislative func- 
tion, nor do I think, in response to Mr. Hebert’s earlier remarks, if the 
purpose of this committee is to investigate to obtain testimony in order 
to legislate ; there is a way open to the committee to do it under title 
18, section 6005. But to simply continue interrogation of a witness who 
has shown on its face a legal claim to the exercise of the privilege by 
virtue of the things in the exhibits that were submitted to the commit- 
tee this morning, and to continue the questioning, I think that that 
purpose is doubtfully served, and I would like to note the objection. 

Mr. Nedzi. The objection is noted, Mr. Shaffer. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. It may seem that this is repetitious. Frankly, these ques- 
tions are not repetitious. This committee was going into this matter of 
security before the Watergate ever happened. This is not merely a 
publicity scape, and every matter, every question that has been asked, 
does have a bearing. 

I don’t want this to be unduly continued, but, for the record, I be- 
lieve an attempt is being made every time to follow that out, to show 
that we did make every attempt to get that information. But these 
questions, every one of them that we've had in testimony that we’ve 
had, is pertinent to an objective of the committee. 

Mr. Shaffer. I certainly accept your position, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Dean, did you Keep Ehrlichman and/or Haldeman 
fully and immediately informed of your discussions with Walters and 
Gray ? 
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Mr. Dean. Mr. Chairman, again, on advice of counsel, I’m going to 
invoke my fifth amendment privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know Mr. Ehrlichman? 

Mr. Dean. Mr. Chairman, again I’m going to invoke my fifth 
amendment privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know Mr. Haldeman? 

Mr. Dean. Again, I’m going to invoke my fifth amendment priv- 
ilege, or any waiver of that privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. During this period did you have discussions on the 
Watergate or any other matter with any other CIA personnel? 

Mr. Dean. Mr. Chairman, again I’m going to invoke my fifth 
amendment privilege, or any waiver of that privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever have occasion to deal officially with Mr. 
Howard Hunt? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, I’m going to invoke my privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. While he was employed at the White House, Hunt also 
worked for Robert R. Mullen, public relations firm. 

Were you aware of Hunt’s dual employment? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, I’m going to invoke my fifth 
amendment privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you first learn of the plumbers unit ? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, based on advice of counsel, I’m 
going to invoke my fifth amendment privilege and refuse to answer 
the question. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you understand that the plumbers would be calling 
upon the CIA to provide assistance from time to time? 

Mr. Dean. Mr. Chairman, again I’m going to invoke my fifth 
amendment privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was your understanding of Hunt’s and Liddy’s 
roles in the plumbers? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, I’m going to invoke my fifth 
amendment privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Two days after the Watergate arrests, Mr. Dean, did 
you suggest to Mr. Colson that Hunt leave the country ? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, based on advice of counsel, I’m 
going to invoke my fifth amendment privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. You have stated that Colson was very anxious that cer- 
tain materials be removed from Hunt’s safe before the FBI, and so 
forth, got to it. 

Did Colson tell you what this material was? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, based on the advice of counsel, 
I am going to not answer that question and invoke the privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hunt has testified that the Secret Service had the 
combination to his safe. 

Were you aware of this? 

Mr. I>ean. Again, Mr. Chairman, based on the advice of counsel, I 
am going to invoke my privilege and not answer the question. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you on June 28, 1972, together with Mr. Ehrlichman, 
give Mr. Gray documents on the fall of President Diem and on the 
implication of President Kennedy ? 

Mr. Dean. Mr. Chairman, again I’m going to invoke my fifth amend- 
ment privilege. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any knowledge of Hunt’s contacts with the 
CIA in which he was given certain documents and equipment? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, I’m going to invoke my fifth 
amendment privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any knowledge of Hunt’s involvement in 
the Agency’s development of the Ellsberg profile for the White House? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, I’m going to invoke my fifth 
amendment privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any knowledge that the equipment pro- 
vided Hunt by the CIA would be used in the break-in at the office of 
Dr. Fielding? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, I’m going to invoke my fifth 
amendment privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any knowledge of the break-in at the office 
of Dr. Fielding ? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, I’m going to invoke my privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you aware that Mr. McCord was receiving $3,000 
a month from Mr. Parkinson? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, I’m going to invoke my privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did Mr. Hunt ever demand any money from you or 
others in the White House, to your knowledge ? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, I’m going to invoke my privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were there any conditions attached to the payment of 
money, support money, to the defendants? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, I’m going to invoke my privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did Mr. O’Brien ever tell you that Hunt was off the 
reservation, that he wanted assurance of clemency, and that he would 
believe only Colson ? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, based on advice of counsel, I’m 
going to invoke my fifth amendment privilege and refuse to answer. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did Mr. Caulfield tell you that Mr. McCord was being 
stubborn relative to clemency ? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, I’m going to invoke my privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any knowledge of any assurances given to 
McCord that should he embrace the CIA defense, his personal records 
at the Agency could be altered to reflect his continued employment 
there ? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, I’m going to invoke the privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know Mr. Alch? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, I’m going to invoke the privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know Mr. Fensterwald? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, I’m going to invoke the privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know Mr. Walt Russell? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, I’m going to invoke the privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know Officer Gary Bittenbender? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, I’m going to invoke the privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you involved in the preparation of the so-called 
Huston memorandum ? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, I’m going to invoke my privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you involved with the Intelligence Evaluation 
Committee query in December 1970? 
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Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, I’m going to invoke my privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why was the Huston group set up? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, I’m going to invoke my privilege 
on advice of counsel and refuse to answer the question. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know anything about the CIA’s role in the 
Huston committee? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, I’m going to invoke the privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was your security clearance when you were at the 
White House? 

Mr. Dean. Again, Mr. Chairman, I’m going to invoke the privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Chairman, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Hebert. Yes, I have just one question of Mr. Dean. 

Mr. Dean, in retrospect, with what has occurred since this situation 
has become public knowlege, in view of your public appearance before 
the Senate Investigating Committee, the special committee, and also 



wrongdoing or illegal act? 

Mr. Shaffer. I object to the question, specifically because it asks for 
a confession. 

Mr. Hebert. I repeat the question. 

Mr. Dean. I take the fifth. Again, Mr. Chairman, I’m going to in- 
voke my fifth amendment privilege. 

Mr. Shaffer. Do you invoke the fifth amendment privilege on the 
question whether you’re innocent? 

Mr. Dean. That is correct. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Bray? 

Mr. Bray. No questions. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Price? 

Mr. Melvin Price. No questions. 

Mr. Hogan. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Nedzi. What are your future plans, Mr. Dean? 

Mr. Shaffer. I object to that question on the grounds of relevance, 
and I direct him not to answer it, and I direct him not to take the 
privilege. 

Mr. Nedzi. If there are no further questions, the committee will 
stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Thank you. 

(Whereupon, the subcommittee recessed at 11 : 20 a.m., to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., on Friday, July 20, 1973.) 
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[H.A.S.C. No. 93—19] 

PULL COMMITTEE CONSIDERATION OF REPORT OF INTELLIGENCE 
SUBCOMMITTEE REGARDING 0. GORDON LIDDT 

House op Representatives, 

Committee on Armed Services, 

1 Washington , D.C., Thursday, July 1973. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 -3A a.m., in room 2118, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. F. Edward Hebert (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Chairman. The committee will be in order. 

Members of the committee, we are meeting this morning to have 
a report from Mr. Nedzi, who is chairman of the Committee on CIA, 
Central Intelligence Agency, and has been conducting a hearing into 
the matter of CIA involvement, if any, in the Watergate situation, or 
any other matters relative to the CIA activities. 

The basic purpose and objective is proposing remedial legislation, 
if necessary — whatever rule the committee cares to make — as a result 
of the testimony given last week. 

Mr. Nedzi is here today to present a proposal for a contempt cita- 
tion against Mr. 6. Gordon Liddy, a witness who refused to take the 
oath before the committee. 

Mr. Nedzi. 

Mr. Nedzi. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, on Friday, July 20, 1973. during an executive session 
of the Special Subcommittee on Intelligence of which I am chairman. 
Mr. George. Gordon Liddy, who was duly called as a witness pursuant 
to a writ of habeas corpus, refused to be sworn prior to offering any 
testimony or claiming his privileges under the fifth amendment. A 
quorum being present, the subcommittee voted to report the matter 
to the full committee with a recommendation for reference to the House 
of Representatives under procedures which could ultimately result 
in Mr. Liddy being cited for contempt of Congress. 

Since Mr. Liddy was in confinement in the District of Columbia 
jail, as the result of his conviction on the Watergate break-in, the 
subcommittee petitioned Chief Judge John J. Sirica for a writ of 
habeas corpus ad testificandum as the only means of obtaining Mr. 
Liddy’s presence before the subcommittee. In his discretion Judge 
Sirica signed that petition on July 16, 1973, and an order was deliv- 
ered to the T T .S. marshal for Liddy’s presence before the subcommittee 
on July 20. 1973. 

As you know. Mr. Chairman, the Special Subcommittee on Intelli- 
gence is a duly constituted subcommittee of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee pursuant to House Resolution 185, 93d Congress, and 
the appointment made during the organization meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services on February 27, 1973. In addition, yon will 
recall the order given to me as chairman of that subcommittee direct- 



ing that we conduct an inquiry regarding CIA involvement in Water- 
gate-Ellsberg matters. 

The subcommittee commenced its hearings on May 11, 1973, and in 
16 sessions since that date has had before it some 24 witnesses bearing 
on the subject of our inquiry. Although three witnesses before the sub- 
committee claimed their fifth amendment privilege throughout their 
appearance, Mr. Liddy was the sole witness who refused to be sworn. 

In his appearance before the subcommittee on July 20, Mr. Liddy 
and counsel, through an extensive brief and exchange with the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, claimed in essence that the fifth amendment 
incorporates the right of a witness before a congressional subcommittee 
not to take the stand and therefore not to be sworn. In sum, Mr. Liddy 
claimed he had the absolute right under the fifth amendment to remain 
completely silent with regard to any offering before the subcommittee. 
He further argued a sixth amendment right to avoid what he claims 
would be prejudicial publicity in the media should he claim his fifth 
amendment rights. 

Before each member of the committee is a copy of the transcript of 
the subcommittee proceedings on July 20, 1973. On page 1 of those 
proceedings Mr. Liddy was asked to rise and take the oath. He refused 
to take that oath as a witness. Subsequently, his counsel, Mr. Peter L. 
Maroulis, presented his very novel and extensive brief before the sub- 
committee after which Mr. Liddy again refused to take the oath as 
indicated at page 13 of the transcriot. 

Mr. Chairman, the position of the subcommittee is that all substan- 
tive and procedural legal prerequisites have been satisfied for the hear- 
ing of Mr. Liddy as a witness and that the full committee should report 
a resolution which, upon adoption by the House, would refer the matter 
to the U.S. attorney. Title 2, United States Code, sections 192 and 194 
provide the necessary vehicles for taking this action. Section 192 pro- 
vides the basis for indictment should a witness before either House 
of Congress refuse to answer anv question pertinent to the inquiry. 
Section 194 provides the vehicle for certifying such a result to the ap- 
propriate U.S. attorney. 

The central question is whether failure to take the oath constitutes 
a refusal to give testimony. We believe it does. Of course, the ultimate 
answer rests with the courts. While there mav be merit to Mr. Liddy 's 
argument as it pertains to testimony of a defendant in a court of law, 
we do not believe that it applies to a duly constituted congressional 
hearing without procedural deficiencies. 

We have examined some of the basic case law on the subject and 
are of the opinion that we are in compliance with the basic substan- 
tive and procedural requirements in the onward reporting of the case. 
Accordingly, it is the position of the subcommittee that the proceed- 
ings to date are in order and we recommend that this committee 
approve going forward with a resolution that the Committee on Armed 
Sendees report to the House the fact of the refusal of George Gordon 
Liddv to be sworn to testify at a meeting of the Special Subcommittee 
on Intelligence on July 20, 1973, together with all the facts in con- 
nection therewith to the end that he may be proceeded against as 
provided by law. 

In that regard you have before you a draft resolution which we 
could use in proceedings before the House, and I move its adoption 
by the committee. 
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The Chairman. Mr. Nedzi, would you read the resolution into the 
record now ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Resolution: 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the nouse of Representatives certify the report 
of the Committee on Armed Services of the House of Representatives as to the 
refusal of George Gordon Liddy to be sworn or to take affirmation to testify 
before a duly authorized subcommittee of the said Committee on Armed Services 
on July 20, 1973, together with all the facts in connection therewith, under the 
seal of the House of Representatives, to the United States attorney for the 
District of Columbia, to the end that the said George Gordon Liddy may be 
proceeded against in the manner and form provided by law. 

[The Special Intelligence Committee hearings on July 20, 1973, 
are as follows :] 

The Chairman. Now, members of the committee, I wish to reaffirm 
what has been mentioned by Mr. Nedzi in his statement. At the time 
I initiated the current hearings of the Special Subcommittee on Intel- 
ligence, which commenced on May 11, 1973, 1 directed the subcommit- 
tee chairman to look into all aspects of the allegations that were aris- 
ing in reference to any possible CIA connection with the Watergate 
break-in or the Ellsbcrg matter, and to call before the subcommittee 
any and all persons who could shed any light on the subject. 

No detail was to be too small or insignificant* In view of the com- 
mittee’s oversight function with regard to intelligence and other 
national security matters, we were concerned not only with the need to 
know the facts, but also whether any legislation might be necessary 
in the national interest. 

I repeat this in formal form in what I said in my opening state- 
ment informally in order that the record may be absolutely clear on 
the position that the subcommittee finds itself in coming before the 
full committee this morning to ask a contempt citation be adopted by 
the full committee, which is the procedure of the House. 

I also reaffirm, and again call to the attention of the full committee, 
that the subcommittee voted unanimously to take this action and in- 
structed Mr. Nedzi to bring this resolution of contempt before the 
full committee for adoption before sending to the House. 

Does any member have a question? 

Mr. Ichord. 

Mr. Ictiord. Mr. Chairman, I take this time, because I think by 
reason of my position as chairman of the House Committee on In- 
ternal Security I have had more experience in this field than any 
present Member of Congress, and I have a few questions I wanted to 
ask of Mr. Nedzi after briefly explaining the status of the law on this 
matter of contempt of Congress. 

The Congress does have the power of contempt, which is a neces- 
sary power in order to carry out its fact-finding responsibilities. The 
procedure is this: We have, by statute, delegated the power to enforce 
our contempt powers to the courts. The procedure is that once the 
subpena is validly issued and is a matter within the jurisdiction of 
Congress, and the contempt is voted by the committee and then it is 
later voted by the House, the district attorney is directed to go before 
a grand jury, where all of the judicial protections are made available 
to the defendant. 
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He has to be indicted by a grand jury. If the jui ry returns an in- 
dictment, then he is entitled to a trial, that is, basically a criminal 
proceeding. 

Now, there arc three committees of the House that have permanent 
subpena powers. They are the House Committee on Government 
Operations, the House Committee on Appropriations, and the House 
Committee on Internal Security. This committee will get its subpena 
power from the House of Representatives through the adoption or the 
resolution each year. 

So, if that resolution validly delegates subpena power to this com- 
mittee, and it is validly delegated to the subcommittee, I don’t think 
there is any question about it. This is a clear and open case of con- 
tempt of Congress. 

However, if I had been the attorney for Mr. Liddy, I wouldn’t ad- 
vise my client to proceed in this way. I would advise him to appear 
and take the fifth amendment, and, in fact, if I were Mr. Liddy at the 
present time I wouldn’t worry about the action of this committee and 
this Congress because the law is in considerable disarray. 

In fact, in recent years there has been a new body of law created in 
this whole field of contempt. The Supreme Court m a series of cases 
lias held that a defendant in this case can do the unusual thing of 
filing a civil proceeding to enjoin the contempt proceedings, and in 
fact, there is one contempt case that has been m the courts 7 years at 
the present time, and it is still not resolved. The defendant filed a 
civil proceeding to enjoin the criminal proceedings, and it has been 7 
years since that case has been in the courts. 

Certainly in this case the attorney for Mr. Liddy can avail himself 
of the law in order to stymie these contempt proceedings. 

There is another field of law that is developed. This is the same case 
that we recently had before the House Committee on Internal Security 
in connection with the case of Arnold Johnson, who is director of the 
Communist Party USA. He too was validly subpenaed before the 
committee. He refused to be sworn and appear before the committee, 
as Mr. Liddy did in this case. 

He was indicted, and later the case was dismissed at the request of 
the FBI because the FBI had performed several illegal wire taps, in 
effect, on Mr. Johnson. I haven’t condemned the wire taps on Mr. J ohn- 
son. In fact, there should have been wire taps on Mr. Johnson, but 
they should, have been legal wire taps, rather than illegal wire taps. 

Now, in the Watergate case, there have been wire taps all over the 
lot, and I would like to ask Mr. Nedzi if there have been, to his knowl- 
edge, any illegal wire taps performed and carried out against Mr. 
Liddy ? 

The Chairman. Mr. Nedzi. 

Mr. Nedzi. The question is whether to my knowledge there have 
been any illegal wire taps carried out against Mr. Liddy ? The answer 
is a categorical “No.” 

Mr. Ichord. Is there any doubt about the validity of the issuance 
of the subpena? Is there any doubt about the House delegating this 
power to the full committee and the full committee delegating the 
power to the subcommittee, and the chairman of the subcommittee val- 
idly issuing the subpena? 
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Mr. Nedzi. I might state to the gentleman that H.R. 185, 93d Con- 
gress, includes in it the following language : 

“Subpenas may be issued over the signature of the chairman of the 
committee, or any member designated by him.” 

And on May 21, 1973, the chairman of the full committee, Mr. He- 
bert, sent to me, as chairman of the subcommittee, a letter in which 
he stated the following : 

“For the purpose of fully discharging its responsibilities, the Sub- 
committee on Intelligence is vested with the authority granted and 
conferred in House Resolution 185, 93d Congress. The subcommittee 
may, therefore, require by subpena or otherwise, the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses,” et cetera, which it seems to me provides a 
valid basis, a valid legal basis for the issuance of the subpena. 

Subsequently, as I indicated in my statement, a writ of habeas 
corpus was duly secured from Chief Judge John Sirica, which was 
then duly served, and pursuant to it Mr. Liddy came before the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Ichord. May I state, Mr. Chairman, I am going to support 
the contempt resolution. I think it is a very clear and open case of 
contempt, but I would state that I don’t think Mr. Liddy has any 
real fear of these proceedings, because the law is in considerable 
disarray, and perhaps after this case goes through, if he has good 
legal representation, it will direct the attention of the Congress 
toward straightening out the law relating to contempt. 

I would state that the House of Representatives also has the power 
to enforce its own contempt powers, that is, the House could summon 
Mr. Liddy before the bar of the House and enforce its contempt 
powers. I would not recommend that, however, because I think it 
would be too time consuming for the House of Representatives. 

I think it is better to have the court enforce our contempt powers, 
but throughout the years the judiciary has been exceedingly reluctant 
to enforce the contempt powers of Congress. 

The Chairman. I will say this to the gentleman from Missouri, I 
recognize his expertise on the subject of the fifth amendment, and 
I am not a lawyer so I cannot discuss the legal aspects of it. But I too 
have had a little experience in the field of the fifth amendment on 
the predecessor to the gentleman’s committee back in the days of the 
Un-American Activities Committee, and as I mentioned, I wasn't a 
lawyer, and that is the reason I was surreptitiously removed from the 
committee by those interested, because I wasn’t a lawyer, and I was 
the only member not reappointed to the committee because I wasn’t 
a lawyer. So I can’t argue that. 

But one case that I have knowledge of is the Gerhardt Euler case 
before the committee. Eisler, as I recall — and counsel can correct 
me — was found guilty in a similar situation as this, and it is so 
recorded. The changes in the law, and the changes in the judicial 
procedure or later decisions I am not familiar with. But I do want 
to call your attention to the one case, the Gerhardt Euler case — and 
I was a member of the committee at that time. 

There is a quorum call. They will wait 15 minutes before vote. 

Mr. Treen. 

Mr. Treen. Yes. I have a couple of questions for Mr. Nedzi, if I may. 

The Chairman. Suppose we suspend for 15 minutes, and we will 
return to Mr. Treen’s discussion. 
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Mr. Treen. Thank you. 

[A recess was taken.] 

The Chairman. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Young. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Treen had the floor. 

Mr. Treen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

If I could direct a couple of questions to Mr. Nedzi. As I understand 
the situation, and I have not had an opportunity to read the transcript 
of the occurrences before the committee, is it correct Mr. Liddy is not 
challenging the validity of the subpena ? There has been some discus- 
sion about the power of this committee to subpena and so forth. Do I 
understand from that discussion that there has been a challenge to the 
right of this committee to subpena, or is it just a challenge to the right 
of the committee to require him to be sworn and give testimony ? 

Mr. Nedzi. My understanding, Mr. Treen, is that it is only a chal- 
lenge to the right of the subcommittee to require Mr. Liddy to take 
an oath. Mr. Maroulis in his argument drew an analogy between the 
situation of an individual going into a courtroom as a defendant, and 
pursuant to the fifth amendment, not being required to even take the 
stand, with that of an individual who appears as a witness before a 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Treen. He did appear and identified himself before the com- 
mittee, Mr. Liddy did? He appeared in response to the subpena, he 
appeared, identified himself, had counsel make an appearance for 
him, is that correct ? 

Mr. Nedzi. No. There was no identification, because the first order 
of business before a subcommittee hearing is for the individual to take 
the oath, and when he stood up to take the oath and the oath was admin- 
istered, he did not respond in the customary manner, but indicated that 
he was not going to take the oath, and that his counsel had a statement, 
as the recora indicates. 

The Chairman. May I interrupt there ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Certainly. 

The Chairman. For the physical appearance and what happened, 
Mr. Nedzi will bear out, Mr. Liddy stood, raised his hand in the usual 
manner. Mr. Nedzi repeated the words of the oath, and when it came 
to that point for Mr. Liddy to say “I do,” he refused to answer. I think 
that is the physical situation at that time. 

Mr. Treen. Yes, I see that now. 

Mr. Nedzi. You will note on page 1 the matters to which I am 
referring. 

Mr. Treen. It would be fair to say he responded to the subpena, was 
there, and identified himself without making a challenge ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes, I think it was clear it was George Gordon Liddy 
before the subcommittee. 

Mr. Treen. The second question, with respect to the procedures dis- 
cussed by Congressman Icnord, is it your intention to call him before 
Congress, or to ask for, ultimately, the court to take action ? 

Mr. Nedzi. To be candid, we had not even given consideration to the 
idea of bringing him before the Congress. I am inclined to agree with 
Mr. Ichord that that is an unduly burdensome procedure for what we 
have to gain. I think at this point it is a question of asserting con- 
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gressional prerogatives, and assuring that this kind of event does not 
reoccur. 

Mr. Treen. I want to make it clear, Mr. Chairman, members of the 
committee, that I am strongly in favor of protecting the prerogatives 
of this committee and of this Congress. On the other hand, tins brief, in 
effect, that was presented by Mr. Liddy ’s attorney, and which I have 
seen for the first time this morning, appears to be rather extensive. It 
may very well be novel. It contains legal points that Mr. Liddy ? s coun- 
sel apparently is making. 

We have a question here, it seems to me, of whether in effect Mr. 
Liddy is taking the fifth amendment. The question of the difference 
between him being sworn and then immediately taking the fifth 
amendment, is there a really and substantive difference ? I am not pre- 
pared to say. 

I ask Mr. Nedzi and the chairman of this committee if any hard- 
ship would be worked on the committee or the Congress to permit us 
to have a few days to study the brief of Mr. Liddy ? s counsel, and then 
to meet again on this citation ? In other words, would it be a hardship, 
and second, would it be in order to entertain a motion to postpone 
act ion until next week ? 

The Chairman. The Chair will have to answer that question. The 
Chair will first of all say it will not be a hardship, but it would not be 
desirable, merely postponing this. We are fast approaching a recess 
dav in August. There will be no change, I am sure, in the vote of the 
committee. 

While I appreciate the gentleman’s desire to read this very erudite 
and profound statement which the lawyer read, we are not sitting as a 
court. We are sitting as a congressional committee. We are entirely 
different from a court. The argument presented was strictly a legal 
argument for a court, with no reference in it to the subcommittee. It 
was strictly on this rather unique approach of the witness not being 
compelled in a courtroom to take the chair, which is something else. 

But I don’t see where any useful purpose could be served. The gen- 
tleman could read this and I am sure every member of the committee 
wants to read it because it is a novel and unique argument. The lawyer 
went back to Henry the Eighth, and Elizabeth, and almost to Adam 
and Eve. to show the fifth amendment. 

The basic thing is the fact. The law is the law, and we know what 
the law is as far as the committee is concerned, and now I overrule any 
suggestion of postponement. If the gentleman wants to make the 
motion. I would entertain it. 

Mr. Treen. When it is in order, I would like to suggest a postpone- 
ment. I am only talking about next week not to go beyond the recess. 

The Chairman. I recognize the fact, but we are all pressed 
for time, and here we have had to break up twice this morning for 
quorum calls. The future legislative calendar is unpredictable. 

The procurement bill comes before the House on Monday. I don’t, 
know how long that will run. There are a multitudinous amount of 
amendments going to be offered. I am sure we will all know the out- 
come of those amendments, they will all be defeated, but we have to 
listen to them, and we have to give everybody the right and courtesy 
to be heard. Nothing can be accomplished by delay, so I would prefer 
that we proceed now. 
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Mr. Young. 

Have you finished, Mr. Treen ? 

Mr. Young. Have you finished, Mr. Treen ? 

Mr. Treen. I am ready to yield, but I do want to make the motion at 
the proper time. 

The Chairman. Make the motion right now, if you want to. 

Mr. Treen. Yes, sir; I would like to move we postpone action on 
the resolution until a date next week to be fixed by the chairman. 

The Chairman. You heard the motion by Mr. Treen to postpone the 
action to a date next week to be fixed by the chairman of the full 
committee. 

All in favor say “aye.” 

Mr. Armstrong. Mr. Chairman, I would like to address the motion 
of postponement. 

The Chairman. You may address it. 

Mr. Armstrong. Mr. Chairman, I do want to speak to the motion 
and also would like to inquire of the counsel whether a memorandum 
of law has been prepared on this subject for the benefit of the members 
of the committee. This is an entirely new subject to me, and perhaps 
to others. I ask if a memorandum guide has been prepared? 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Nedzi. 

Mr. Nedzi. If I may respond to that. In substance, the memorandum 
of law is before you in my statement. This is the situation as we under- 
stand it. We have reviewed some of the case law. We don’t have an 
elaborate brief that is comparable to the one presented by Mr. Mar- 
oulis, simply because we felt it wasn't called for under the circum- 
stances. 

In our judgpent, the law is clear on the issue. The Eisler case to 
which the chairman alluded earlier actually had a much weaker set 
of facts than the facts in this particular case. So that the case law 
and the statute law has been reviewed on the matter, but franklv I 
don’t think it occurred to anyone that the membership would be that 
interested, based upon their knowledge of the law and precedents. 

Mr. Armstrong. Mr. Chairman, could I ask one additional ques- 
tion? Was this transcript made available to the Members of the com- 
mittee today ? 

It did not come to my attention, and really the nature of my in- 
quiry is whether or not it was sent to my office and just didn't get 
through the mill, or is this the first time this has been made avail- 
able to the members of the committee ? 

Mr. Nedzi. I am unaware, but I am advised by counsel this is the 
first time it was made available to the members of the committee. I 
guess it first was printed yesterday. 

. Mr. Hogan. The day before. 

Mr. Armstrong. Mr. Chairman, then let me associate myself with 
Mr. Treen’s remarks. I think he is entirely right. Particularly I en- 
dorse his concern for maintaining and strengthening the prerogatives 
of this committee, but I am not going to be ready to vote on this 
question until I have had a chance to read this. Although it is not my 
purpose at all to try and perform any judicial functions here, or prac- 
tice any law. I think I would like to have a more extensive rebuttal of 
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the legal points which have been raised in this presentation by Mr. 
Liddys attorney, and because of the nature of the case. I think it is 
important enough to justify that kind of response by our staff, and so I 
shall vote for Mr. Treen’s motion. 

The Chairman. Mr. Young, did you want to address yourself to 
the motion? 

Mr. Young. Mr. Chairman, I do not have a statement to make on 
the motion. 

The Chairman. I will recognize you later. 

Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. Stratton. I wanted to speak against the motion of Mr. Treen. 
I think I might have something that may be helpful. I don’t know 
whether I could be called a lawyer, I went to Harvard Law School for 
4 weeks. 

The Chairman. You can’t be called a lawyer. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Stratton. Four weeks at Harvard ought to be worth more 
anywhere else. 

The Chairman. That is minus. 

Mr. Stratton. I had an opportunity to read this brief on the way 
over to the quorum call. I don’t think there is any question about 
the fact that Mr. Nedzi’s interpretation is a perfectly sound interpreta- 
tion of the brief. The brief, which does go back to the Magna Carta 
and everything else, simply makes the point that a defendant has the 
right, presumably under the fifth amendment, not even to testify in 
a criminal court proceeding, and the question is whether that applies 
to the testimony before a committee of Congress. 

I think the only way that we can get this issue decided is not by 
the opinions of the various lawyers on this committee, but by taking 
the issue as it is presented to us and going to court, as Mr. Nedzi has 
proposed. If we want to protect the prerogatives of the House, that 
in the long run is the only way we can do it. 

So I don’t think anything really can be served by postponing it. 
It is an interesting brief from a historical point of view, but I think 
Mr. Nedzi has completely summarized what it boils down to. 

Mr. Treen. Will tne gentleman yield at this point? 

I went to Tulane Law School, the same university attended by our 
distinguished chairman, and that doesn’t make me a good lawyer 
either. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Treen. I don’t know of any lawyer who really can look at a 
brief — now Mr. Stratton perhaps you can — cut citing as much histori- 
cal law as set forth, as I see in this brief, not having the opportunity 
to study it in a detached manner, I can’t evaluate it. Ana while I 
agree with the chairman that we are not a judicial body, I do think 
it is incumbent upon us to at least make a preliminary decision. Other- 
wise we could simply take a position with regard to any action we take 
in Congress, let’s do it and not worry about it, and let those that want 
to challenge it go to court. I think we have the responsibility not to 
require that challenge in court, if it is not indicated. 

And, again, I want to emphasize, Mr. Chairman — I know I have 
taken a lot of the committee’s time — I am not opposed to the protect- 
ing of the prerogatives of this committee normally trying to protect 
Mr. Liddy m any way. I am not saying we should not take this action. 
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1 am inclined to think I probably will vote for it. All I am saying is 
that a matter of this import, it seems to me, could be delayed for a 
few days until we have the opportunity to study this memorandum. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. O’Brien. With reference to the motion, I speak against the 
motion, as does Mr. Stratton. 

When I learned about it. I checked on the Eisler case, and maybe 
Mr. Nedzi can enlighten me, but as I read the transcript quickly on the 
front page, Mr. Liddy answered “I respectfully decline to take the 
oath as a witness.” 

And what Mr. Eisler was caught up on was his statement that he 
wished to speak before he was sworn. 

And that is what was the heart of the matter. It satisfied me that is 
good law, and I think the subpena is in order and I oppose the 
motion. 

The Chairman. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Brat. This matter, or the issue here, is whether the man should 
take the oath or not, whether he should be required to take the oath. 

I read the brief, it is rather interesting. It goes back several cen- 
turies before the Magna Carta. I didn’t find too much of it in point here 
atalL 

It has been assumed, and by many decisions, and generally accepted 
as the law, that Congress could call — if proper steps were taken before 
a committee — you could call and swear witnesses. 

I don’t believe it would help us any — how deep we went into this 
matter here. Because either Congress has that right or they do not 
have that right. The only decision we can make is to say we don’t want 
to go ahead with it, but the matter of the law will have to be decided 
by the courts. I would say it would take days of research far beyond 
this brief here. It is a brief that is interesting historically, but, frankly, 
with very little of interest legally^ in my opinion. 

My theory is that if the co mmi ttee says we are not interested in go- 
ing ahead with that, fine. As far as the legal question, we cannot test 
that here in any way, because I don’t know, I suppose hundreds of 
times witnesses have been brought before congressional committees oyer 
a period of many, many years and have testified. Whether we are in- 
terested enough in this to go ahead with it or not, the legal matter, I 
think, has got to be decided far beyond this committee and Congress 
itself as far as that is concerned. 

The Chairman. The Chair makes this suggestion at this time: I 
conferred with the chairman of the subcommittee, and, as the members 
of this committee know, the Chair always wants to cooperate with 
the subcommittee chairman, and Mr. Nedzi has suggested that we recess 
until 2 o’clock this afternoon. Is that satisfactory to Mr. Treen, and 
everybody here, we come back and be'able to vote at 2 o’clock? I per- 
sonally don’t think it will serve anything, but I don’t want to be pre- 
cipitous in the matter, and I want everbody to have their say. You 
start researching, you get the lawyers around, and we are going beyond 
the Magna Carta. 

Mr. Young, 

Mr. Yotjno. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to a recess until 

2 o’clock, but there are some questions that I want to ask before that 
recess so I can think- about them between now and 2 o’clock. 
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The Chairman. That is perfectly all right with me. If Mr. Treen 
asks unanimous consent to suspend his motion, you are recognized to 
renew the motion before we recess. 

So we will continue with questions. 

Mr. Treen. I am agreeable, Mr. Chairman, to either procedure. It 
may be members of the committee aren’t agreeable even to posti>oning 
to 2 o'clock. But I would be willing to change my motion to read 
“until next, week or 2 o’clock, at the discretion of the Chair.’’ I think 
that would do it. 

The Chairman. No; what I am asking now, Mr. Treen, is. Mr. 
Young wants to pursue the discussion. We cannot pursue the dis- 
cussion except to the motion which is before the committee. 

If you ask unanimous consent to suspend consideration of your 
motion or reserve the right of presenting your motion at the proper 
time, it will clear the parliamentary deck. 

Mr. Treen. I misunderstood the Chair. I am willing to suspend the 
period of the motion. 

The Chairman. Mr. Randall. 

Mr. Randall. I would like to know the parliamentary situation. 

The previous motion, is the previous question ordered? 

The Chairman. No; the previous question was not ordered. Mr. 
Randall. Mr. Treen made the original motion, and a discussion of the 
motion was proceeding when the suggestion was made by Mr. Nedzi. 
the chairman of the subcommittee, that the committee recess until 
2 o’clock, and then vote on Mr. Treen’s motion at that time. In the 
meantime, Mr. Young has indicated that he would like to pursue ques- 
tioning related to the resolution before the committee, and the utiliza- 
tion of the time could be found now until the time of recess or between 
now and 2 o’clock, at which time Mr. Treen will have the privilege 
of renewing his motion. 

At that point in time — if that is an unfamiliar phrase to you — I 
hope we will accomplish something. 

Mr. Hogan. 

Mr. Hogan. Mr. Chairman, I could probably be helpful to Mr. Treen 
and others in the review of the brief. If you will look at the transcript, 
everything up until page 5 is a purely historical development of the 
fifth amendment, purely and simply. 

At the bottom of page 5 you will see “As a result, the Fifth Amend- 
ment of the United States Constitution” — and so forth. 

I think if you want to save time if you read pages 5 and 6, and over 
to the resolution on page 7, there is the sum and substance of Mr. 
Maroulis’ argument which goes only to a trial in a court of law. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Young. 

Mr. Yottng. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. I am speaking to the question of Mr. Treen’s 
motion, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. That is under suspension now until we come back. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Under unanimous without objection ? 

The Chairman. Without objection. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

[Laughter.] 

The Chairman. All right. 
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Mr. Bob Wilson. Mr. Chairman, I never even drove by Harvard 
Law School 

Mr. Young. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Seriously, Mr. Chairman, I believe that Mr. Treen 
has raised a valid objection to this discussion and this action. We do 
have the brief from the attorney here to consider, and I think, as Mr. 
Nedzi says, it is a profound discussion of the fifth amendment. 

I do think we need some advice from our counsel as to the constitu- 
tionality of our action ; and to the reasons for our asking for this vote, 
and I think deserve a little time to consider it. 

I think we are taking an almost unprecedented action in this com- 
mittee, and I think we do need time to consider it. 

Mr. Dickinson. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Bob Wilson. I yield. 

Mr. Dickinson. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
or prefer we vote this morning, but if we don’t vote this morning I 
prefer to go over to next week because I won’t be here this afternoon. 

The Chairman. That is a valid statement. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to make one comment, having gone to the 
University of South Carolina Law School, that, for Mr. Treen’s infor- 
mation, the brief is in the English common law and knowing at Tulane 
they teach the Napoleonic Code, between now and 2 o’clock we will 
be glad to help you interpret it. 

fLaughter.J 

The Chairman. The Chair might inform the gentleman from South 
Carolina I was holding my ace card trump up. I am a doctor of law 
from Loyola in the South. 

Mr. Bennett. I think we are all going to have difficulty whether we 
are lawyers or not lawyers in coming to a very thoughtful procedural 
answer in this matter in any few number of hours. But there are some 
things you can dispose of pretty quickly. As the attorney for the com- 
mittee has pointed out, in the first place the great bulk of this material 
deals with the historic background of the fifth amendment. It has been 
some time since I have read this law, but I think it is good law, that the 
common law of England did not become the law of the United States 
unless there is a constitutional provision in a State constitution that 
provides that to be the case, and several States do have that kind of 
provision. But the Federal Government does not. 

Therefore, we have to look only at the United States Constitution 
as it is. The United States Constitution as it is has the fifth amendment 
and it has nothing in it that would prohibit this particular citation 
from this committee. So it is my opinion, based upon this brief, that I 
have just read since I have come here, that there is nothing cited in 
this brief that gives any substance to the idea that the fifth amendment 
would allow this man this privilege. 

Now, it is true that he cites Wigmore and other outstanding author- 
ities, but these are textual authorities, and if you went to the footnotes 
of those cases there are dissertations, and, after all, Wigmore was a 
philosophical writer about law, like anybody else would be. You would 
find in the footnotes the cases would not support the idea — the fact that 
Elizabeth III and II and I, and Henry vTII and IV had an impact 
with regard to the common law in this matter — or would have any 
hearing at all in the law of the United States and/or the United States 
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Constitution. Therefore, what is it worth? The counsel of the commit- 
tee would back me up in this as to what it is worth. There is nothing in 
this brief that sustains the idea this man has the right to remain silent 

Before I conclude my remarks I would like to say it has distressed 
me for a long time the Congress has had to go into this sort of thing 
so much. In other words, I wish that there were a better procedure. I 
wish, for instance, that the committees of Congress would make a 
decision as to whether it was worth while in a particular case to go 
through this procedural proposition. It just is inconceivable to me in 
every case it is important to drag through these complicated proce- 
dures. It may be that it is. 

I am going to vote for this one today. I voted for every one since I 
have been here. But I do think we wake a lot of time on this. But as 
far as sheer law is concerned, I have no doubt whatsoever the committee 
is on sound ground in the current law. 

I yield to Mr. Stratton. 

Sf r. Stratton. Mr. Bennett, it is my opinion if this position of Mr. 
Liddy is sustained we will never get another witness to testify before 
Congress. I wonder if Mr. Nedzi feels the same way about that ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, if whoever has the time will yield to me, I don't 
think there is any question that that analysis of the problem as it con- 
fronts the Congress is correct. 

Let me, in an effort to shed some more light on this, just read from 
the transcript of the hearing because, obviously, Mr. Price was so 
concerned. 

Mr. Bennett. Just one second. I want to get back my time to con- 
clude. I will yield to you again in a minute. 

I want to make clear, myself, I will vote for the thing brought in 
by the subcommittee. I don’t think there is any law against it. I think 
the law is for it. 

Now I yield. 

Mr. Nedzi. Thank you, Mr. Bennett. 

But Mr. Mel Price posed a question to Mr. Maroulis after the read- 
ing of the brief and some discussion was had in which he said the fol- 
lowing : 

I wonder if the counsel could explain to me as simply as possible why he feels 
that the mere taking of the oath, leaving aside all the other constitutional pre- 
rogatives the witness can follow without any pressure of the Subcommittee to 
try to force him to go beyond his constitutional privileges, leaving those asidet 
why that would be Incriminatory? 

Mr. Maroulis. Mr. Price, in an abundance of caution I will preface my answer 
by stating that my position is based on the entire memorandum that I read to 
the Subcommittee, but in an effort to focus some attention to some of the under- 
lying cases for the position that I have recommended to my client, the basic item 
is that at a criminal trial my cUent would have the absolute right not to take 
the stand. It is apparent to me that he faces criminal trials, not before this tri- 
bunal certainly, not before this Committee, but that day has come for him, and 
I believe it will come again. If the Fifth Amendment to the Constitution gives 
him the right not to take the stand at a trial, then according to my reasoning 
and based on the historical precedents I have set forth 1 believe he alao has the 
right as long as he stands in that posture to refuse to take the oath before any 
duly constituted committee or tribunal. 

The second portion of my concern is based on the publicity other witnesses 
before this particular Subcommittee have received, namely, they allegedly have 
invoked the Fifth Amendment, and it has been reported to the press. That is 
the type of item that I feel can be very damaging to my client in terms of his 
ability to have a fair trial at a subsequent date, either on the indictment for 
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which he has been convicted, and on which he presently has dn appeal, or upon 
indictments which may come down from the grand juries that are presently in- 
vestigating this case. I hope that helps. 

• I think that summarizes the position of counsel in this matter, and 
it is a question of whether the committee agrees with his contention or 
hriefs that the fifth amendment does not extend to enabling a witness 
before a congressional committee to refuse to take an oath. 

The Chairman. Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out to the 
committee, very respectfully, that the commitee has no alternative 
but to recommend this action to the floor of the House, because what 
we have at issue here is the challenge to the right of the committee 
to subpena a witness and require testimony. 

And, if you abrogate this right, you might as well abrogate any 
ability of any committee of the Congress to inquire into any legislative 
matter, and, so, this is a question to be decided by the courts. It is a 
question that properly — the issue should be presented to the courts, 
and therefore this committee has the responsibility to present this to 
the floor of the House so they can send tnis over to the courts and let 
the courts make a judicial decision on the issues here. 

The Chairman. Mr. Ichord. 

Mr. Ichord. Mr. Chairman, I want to state that I am going to 
support the contempt citation because, as the counsel has stated and 
as the gentleman from Florida has stated, the Federal Government 
has not adopted the common law. Actually what this contempt cita- 
tion amounts to is the swearing out, for ali practical intents and pur- 
poses — is the swearing out of a warrant. The only difference between 
this case and a citizen swearing out a warrant is that the District 
Attorney does not have the discretion to refuse to proceed on the war- 
rant. Here the statute directs the District Attorney to lay the matter 
before a grand jury to see if the law has been violated, and actually 
Mr. Liddy isn’t facing much punishment in this case if he is found 
guilty. The statute only provides for 1 year, a maximum of 1 year 
in jail. And I think there is a fine in connection with it. 

Mr. Pike. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Ichord. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Pike. Mr. Chairman, I will probably support the contempt 
citation also. But I think I would also feel constrained to support at 
least some postponement of action on it until the members have had an 
opportunity to read the hearings. 

, It is not as if Mr. Liddy were running around loose, mugging 
people and attacking people on the streets. Mr. Liddy will be avail- 
able for contempt citations or whatever when the committee elects to 
act, and I simply don’t see how a delay until 2 o’clock this afternoon, 
or until next week, is going to change either the legal status or the 
safety of the Republic. 

The Chairman. Mr. Young. 

Mr. Y oung. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

I would respectfully disagree with Mr. Slatinshek that we have no 
alternative than to vote out this resolution because this is the reason 
-we are having this argument. There is another alternative and that is 
not to vote it out, and to determine how I am going to vote I have 
some questions and I would like to ask them at this time of Mr. Nedzi 
or anybody that served on the subcommittee that has the answers. 
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I would like to know, No. 1, did Mr. Liddy’s attorney object to tak- 
ing the oath on the part of Mr. Liddy on any religious grounds! 

Mr. Nedzi. No. That question was specifically raised, and neither 
Mr. Liddy or his attorney objected to taking the oath on that ground, 
on religious grounds. 

Mr.. Young. At any time did they cite any rights under the first 
amendment! 

Mr. Nedzi. No rights under the first amendment were cited. 

Mr. Young. Mr. Chairman, I hope somebody can tell me what will 
be the effect upon a person who is cited for contempt of Congress. Does 
he go to jail or is he patted on the hand or is he reprimanded or just 
what happens? 

Mr. Nedzi. The penalty for contempt is not less than 30 days nor 
more than 1 year, and/or $1,000 in fines. 

Mr. Young. In the event that the time, would the sentence run 
concurrent with the present sentence or would it be in addition to? 

Mr. Nedzi. It would be my judgment that would be strictly in the 
hands of the judge. 

Mr. Young. Mr. Nedzi stated that of all the 16 witnesses who ap- 
peared before the subcommittee, Mr. Liddy was the sole witness who 
refused to take the oath. 

Mr. Nedzi. That is correct. 

Mr. Young. Were there any other witnesses presently with a mat- 
ter pending before a court relative to this case ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hunt is still before a court, and Mr. McCord is still 
before a court. As the gentleman knows from press accounts, both of 
them are considering additional legal proceedings. 

Mr. Young. As chairman, do you feel that they testified freely before 
the subcommittee ? 

Mr. Nedzi. That is a very good question, because the chairman, after 
listening to so many witnesses and reviewing the whole Watergate 
problem, has become very, very skeptical, so he hesitates to say that 
they testified freely. But they were reasonably expansive in their 
answers, and I have no evidence that they were not telling the truth. 

Mr. Young. I understand that the subcommittee hearmgs were held 
in closed executive session, is that correct ? 

Mr. N edzi. That is correct. 

Mr. Young. Would the chairman cite for us the reason why it was 
held in a closed session ? 

Mr. Nedzi. It was determined matters involving the CIA are of 
such sensitive nature that the subcommittee should meet in closed 
session. Without question, most of the testimony presented to us could 
have been presented in open session, but there were periods in the 
hearing when very sensitive matters were touched upon, and appro- 
priately belonged in executive session. 

Mr. Young. In other words, the concern for the security of these 
sensitive matters was the only reason for executive session rather 
than any attempt to protect the rights of any of the witnesses, or 
to protect them from public exposure! 

Mr. Nedzi. I think that is a fair statement. 

Mr. Young. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

Mr. Ichord. Will the gentleman yield ? 
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Mr. Young. I will be glad to. You used all my other time, you might 

as well have half of this. Go ahead. . , 

Mr. Ichord. Was there open roll call vote for the committee to go 
into executive session in the subcommittee ? 


Mr. Nedzi. There was. 

Prior to the commencement of the hearings there was. , 

Young. X yield back the balance of my time, Mr. Chairman. 
Thank you. 

The Chairman. Any further comment ? 

Mr. Randall. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Do you want to talk to the amendment ? 

Mr. Randall. I have a parliamentary inquiry. 

I read most of the transcript, I understand there is a question of 
those who are lawyers against those who are not lawyers. I don’t know 
anything about Mel Prices legal ability, but when you get down to 
page 18, Mel says he listened to Mr. Maroulis carefully, he can’t find 
any prohibition in any of the arguments against administering the 
oath. That is good enough for me. This gentleman is not concerned 
about it, Mr. Liddy. He is a loser, and he is strictly thumbing his nose 
at this subcommittee and at this full committee. And if the judgment 
of the gentleman from California meant anything, we are back to this 
unanimous consent to put this off, and if the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has already moved his resolution, I will move the previous question 
at this time. 


The Chairman. The previous question 

Mr. Randall. On the resolution. 


The Chairman. The previous question is moved on the resolution, . 
and the resolution is to postpone to next week 

Mr. Randall. No, no. 

The Chairman. Wait a minute. I am not a lawyer, but the Pope 
don’t have to be a Catholic, either. 

[Laughter.] 

The Chairman. I am doing pretty good presiding over you lawyers 
arguing around here. 

It helps a little bit not to be a lawyer. 

But the question is to ask Mr. Treen to amend his resolution to 
2 o’clock this afternoon, and it was unanimous consent, without objec- 
tion. Mr. Wilson then objected. Therefore, the parliamentary situation 
is the original motion. 

Now, Mr. Randall has moved the previous question, which is not 
debatable. Therefore, we are voting on postponing until next week. 

Mr. Treen. Voting on the previous question. 

The Chairman. On the previous question, yes. 

Mr. Treen. Not the motion. 


The Chairman. On the previous question. I am glad my colleague' 
from New Orleans keeps me straight here. 

All in favor of the previous question signify by saying “aye”; 
opposed “no”. 

The “ayes” have it. The previous question is ordered. 

Now we come to voting on Mr. Treen’s motion which is to postpone to 
next week. The Chair will state that I agree with the chairman of the 
subcommittee for postponing to 2 o’clock this afternoon. I personally 
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object, but I will follow the wishes of the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on postponing at all. I ads the chairman to state his position on 
the subject. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Chairman, I think that this is a very important mat- 
ter, and I don’t think what this committee does should go out from it 
under any kind of cloud whatsoever. I think each member should be 
satisfied that he had a thorough opportunity to review what is in the 
hearings, and what is proposed, and whatever any member personally 
feels is necessary for him to have in the sense of time to satisfy himself, 
I would be constrained to go along with. 

The Chairman. In other words, Mr. Nedzi, you agree with Mr. Treen 
on a postponement to a date set by the chairman of the full committee! 
Is that correct, Mr. Treen, is that your motion f 

Mr. Treen. Yes, sir, that is my motion. 

Mr. Chairman. All in favor of the motion signify by saying “aye” ; 
opposed “no”. 

All those in favor of the motion signify by raising your hand a. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Twenty -three Aves. 

The Chairman. Twenty-three in favor. 

Those opposed raise your hand. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Nine. 

The Chairman. Thirty-two members having voted, 23 in the affirm- 
ative, 9 in the negative, the motion is agreed to. 

Mr. Randall. 

Mr. Randall. I ask for a roll call rote at this point 

The Chairman. The committee stands recessed subject to the call 
of the Chair. 

[Whereupon, at 11 : 39 ajn., the committee recessed subject to the call 
of the Chair.] 


Hocse of Representatives, 
Committee on Armed Services, 
Washington, D.C., Tuesday > July 31 y 1973. 

The committee met, pursiiant to call, at 10:13 ajn. in room 2118, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. F. Edward Hebert (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Chairman. The committee will be in order. 

Members of the committee, we are meeting this morning to continue 
consideration of the motion by Air. Nedzi from the subcommittee on 
the CIA, which recommended a citation for Mr. Gordon Liddy. As you 
recall, last week, because of the novel presentation made by the coun- 
sel for Mr. Liddy before the subcommittee, and at the request of Mr. 
Treen, in order to give the members an opportunity to study the par- 
ticular pleading, the committee voted to recess, subject to call of the 
Chair. 

The Chair, of course, subject to that direction has called a meeting 
for this morning and will proceed accordingly. 

Mr. Treen, the Chair will recognize you. 

Mr. Treen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. . 

I want, to just take a moment to express my appreciation to the 
chairman, the whole committee and the subcommittee, and the members 
for affording us the opportunity — those of us who wanted to consider 
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the presentation by Mr. Liddy’s attorney and the entire transcript of 
the hearing in more detail at a time when we could do it in a detached 
manner, and not under pressure of the moment. 

I appreciate that most of those who voted for the postponement were 
doing it really to accommodate the others who wanted to get into this; 
in more detail, and I am thankful for that. 

I did take advantage of the opportunity provided me by the com- 
mittee to study the entire transcript. The Eider decision was furnished 
to me by Mr. Nedzi, and the legal memorandum subsequently prepared 
by the staff. I do think some unique questions were raised, none of 
which may have any validity, but they are somewhat intriguing, one 
of whether a witness who us under conviction and who has his case on 
appeal may take the fifth to the extent that he can in a criminal case, 
which was the burden of Mr. Maroulis’ argument that since the fifth 
amendment is the basis on which a person may not even be called to< 
testify in a criminal case, he argued that that same proposition should! 
apply before any other tribunal, or before any other body, at least in 
so long as the judicial process was working its will insofar as his 
case was concerned. 

I think perhaps even more interesting than that, and I point out 
I don’t think that was pressed, obviously, was the question of whether 
if you have the right to take the fifth amendment, you must do it 
after you are sworn, or if you can do it prior thereto. 

While Mr. Liddy himself did not utter the so-called magic words 
of the fifth amendment, his attorney immediately proceeded to base- 
his entire position on the fifth amendment, so you have the question, 
does the fifith amendment have to be taken after a person takes the oath 
or before ? Then of course the subsidiary question, do the magic words 
have to be uttered by the individual who is called to testify, or may 
those words be uttered by his counsel ? 

These interesting questions, I simply wanted the opportunity to* 
see if there were some compelling or persuasive arguments bottomed 
reasonably in precedent before we took this action. 

There are some persons, Mr. Chairman — I don’t want to quarrel 
with their position, the integrity of the position— but they suggest 
that this is a matter that simply should go to the courts. I think it 
should go to the courts myself, but I do think that we have an obli- 
gation, each of us individually, to look at any argument that is 
decently presented. 

I assume from Mr. Nedzi’s statement the other day, and froqi the- 
transcript, that this position by Mr. Liddy’s counsel was presented 
in a respectful manner, that we have the opportunity to at least con- 
sider these before we put a person to the task of further legal fees 
in defending himself. Secondly, so that we can be better prepared in 
the event some of these same questions come up on the floor, and I 
hope that they won’t. 

Again I thank the committee for the postponement and for this 
brief indulgence, and I intend to support the resolution. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Treen. 

Mr. Nedzi, do you care to press your motion ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Chairman, at this time I would like to renew my 
motion to adopt the draft resolution which is before the members 
at the present time. 
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The Chairman. In order to refresh the memory of the members 
of the committee, Mr. Counsel, you read that resolution. 

Mr. Hogan. Resolved, That the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives certify the report of the Committee on Armed Services of 
the House of Representatives as to the refusal of George Gordon 
Liddy to be sworn or to take affirmation to testify before a duly au- 
thorized subcommittee of the said Committee on Armed Services on 
July 20, 1973, together with all the facts in connection therewith, 
under the seal of the House of Representatives, to the U.S. Attorney 
for the District of Columbia, to the end that the said George Gordon 
Liddy may be proceeded against in the manner and form provided 
by law. 

The Chairman. Mr. Pike. 

Mr. Pike. I move the previous question on the resolution. 

The Chairman. Mr. Pike moves the previous question on the 
resolution. 

There will be a roll call under the rules on this resolution. A quorum 
being present, it will also be noted, when your name is called, those in 
favor of Mr. Nedzi’s resolution will vote “aye”; those opposed will 
vote “no.” 

Mr. Nedzi. Point of order. Don’t we have a vote on the previous 
question ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

All in favor of the previous question signify by saying, “aye.” 

Opposed, “no.” 

The previous question is ordered. Thank you for calling my atten- 
tion to that. 

Call the roll, Mr.Slatinshek. 

[A roll call was taken.] 

Mr. Slatinsiiek. Thirty-three members voting in the affirmative; 
none in the negative. The resolution is approved. 

The Chairman. Thirty-three members having voted, 33 in the 
affirmative, none in the negative, the resolution is approved, 33 to 
nothing. 

Members of the committee, we have a busy day on the floor today. 
I personally thank those members who stayed last evening to the twi- 
light of the day, to the end, until we finished the general debate. 

Of course yesterday was the calm of the storm, which I recognize, 
and I would urge that the members please be on the flow today all 
day long in order that we can thoroughly debate the amendments 
which will be offered in carloads, and vote the way you all did this 
morning, and you will have my continuing appreciation. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Dickinson. Do you want all ayes ? 

The Chairman. I want all ayes, and none wearing blinders. 

The committee stands recessed, subject to call of the Chair. 

[Whereupon, at 10 :23 a.m., the committee recessed, subject to call of 
the Chair.] 
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93d Congress ) HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES j Report 
1st Session j (No. 93-453 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST GEORGE GORDON LIDDY 

[Pursuant to Title 2, United States Code, Sections 192 and 194] 


September 10, 1973. — Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Nedzi, from the Committee on Armed Services, 
submitted the following 

REPORT 

CITING GEORGE GORDON LIDDY 
INTRODUCTION 

On Friday, July 20, 1973, during an executive session of the Special 
Subcommittee on Intelligence oi the House Committee on Armed 
Services, Mr. George Gordon Liddy, who was called as a witness, 
pursuant to a Writ of Habeas Corpus, refused to be sworn prior to 
offering any testimony or claiming his privilege under the Fifth 
Amendment. A quorum being present, the subcommittee voted to re- 
port the matter to the full House Committee on Armed Services with 
a recommendation for reference to the House of Representatives under 
procedures which could ultimately result in Mr. Liddy being cited for 
contempt of Congress. [See Appendix 1.] On July 26, 1973 the House 
Committee on Armed Services met to receive the report of the Special 
Subcommittee on Intelligence with regard to the refusal of Mr. Liddy 
to be sworn. On July 31, 1973, the full committee, a quorum being 
present, on a record vote of 33-0, recommended the adoption of a 
resolution as follows : 


RESOLUTION 

Resolved , That the Speaker of the House of Representatives certify the report 
of the Committee on Armed Services of the House of Representatives as to the 
refusal of George Gordon Liddy to be sworn or to take affirmation to testify 
before a duly authorized subcommittee of the said Committee on Armed Services 
on July 20, 1973, together with all the facts in connection therewith, under the 
seal of the House of Representatives, to the United States Attorney for the 
District of Columbia, to the end that the said George Gordon Liddy may be 
proceeded against in the manner and form provided by law. 

[See Appendix 2.] 

BACKGROUND 


At the time of the subcommittee hearings, Mr. Liddy was in confine- 
ment in the District of Columbia Jail as the result of his conviction 
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on the Watergate breakin. Accordingly, the subcommittee petitioned 
Chief Judge John J. Sirica of the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia for a Writ of Habeas Corpus Ad Testificandum 
as the only means of obtaining Mr. Liddy’s presence before the sub- 
committee. In his discretion Judge Sirica signed that petition and an 
order was delivered to the United States Marshal for Mr. Liddy’s 
appearance before the subcommittee on July 20, 1973. [See Appen- 
dix 1, pp. 16-17.] Mr. Liddy appeared as ordered. 

In his appearance Mr. Liddy was asked to rise and take the oath. 
He refused to take the oath as a witness. Subsequently, his counsel 
presented an extensive brief after which Mr. Liddy again refused to 
take the oath. The witness claimed he had the absolute right under 
the Fifth Amendment to remain completely silent with regard to any 
offering before the subcommittee. He sought to establish that conten- 
tion based upon his current conviction on the Watergate breakin which 
is under appeal, and the possibility of future indictments being brought 
against him. He further argued a Sixth Amendment right to avoid 
what he claims to be prejudicial publicity in the media should he 
claim his Fifth Amendment rights. Mr. Liady agreed that his refusal 
to be sworn was not based on any religious grounds. 

AUTHORITY 

The Special Subcommittee on Intelligence is a duly constituted sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Armed Services pursuant to 
House Resolution 185, 93d Congress, and the appointment made dur- 
ing the organization meeting of the Committee on Armed Services on 
February 27, 1973. [See Appendix 1, pp. 11-16.] In addition, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee was given an order directing an inauiry into 
any CIA involvement in Watergate-Ellsberg matters. The subcommit- 
tee commended those hearings on May 11, 1973, and in sixteen sessions 
since that date has had before it some twenty- four witnesses bearing on 
the subject of the inquiry. Prior to his appearance on July 20, 1973, 
Mr. Liddy, through his attorney, was advised by telephone of the 
purpose of the investigation and was asked to acknowledge that infor- 
mation by letter. That was done by Mr. Liddy’s attorney on June 20, 
1973. [See Appendix 1, pp. 17-18.] As indicated above, Mr. Liddy was 
properly before the subcommittee on a valid, duly executed Writ of 
Habeas Corpus Ad Testificandum. [See Appendix i, p. 16.] 

CONCLUSION 

The position of the committee is that all substantive and procedural 
legal prerequisites have been satisfied to date and that the House of 
Representatives should adopt the resolution to refer the matter to the 
appropriate U.S. Attorney. Title 2, United States Code, Sections 192 
and 194 provide the necessary vehicles for taking this action. Sec- 
tion 192 provides the basis for indictment should a witness before 
either House of Congress refuse to answer any question pertinent to 
the inquiry. Section 194 provides the vehicle for certifying such a 
result to the appropriate U.S. Attorney. The central question is 
whether failure to take the oath constitutes a refusal to give testimony. 
We believe it does. 
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Accordingly, it is the position of the committee that the proceed- 
ings to date are in order and we recommend that the House adopt 
the resolution to report the fact of the refusal of George Gordon 
Liddy to be sworn to testify at a meeting of the Special Subcommittee 
on Intelligence on July 20, 1973 together with all the facts in con- 
nection therewith to the end that he may be proceeded against as pro- 
vided by law. 

A memorandum of law is contained in Appendix 3. 
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APPENDIX I 

SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE OM IHTELLIGEHCE HEARIHGS, OM 

JULY 20, 1973, DT COHHECTIOE WITH THE CIA-WATERGATE- 

ELLSBEBO MATTER. WITHES8: OEQRGE GOBDOH UDDY 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Armed Services, 
Subcommittee on Intelligence, 
Washington. D.C . , F riday , July £ 0 , 1973. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:35 a.m., in room 
2337, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Lucien X. Nedzi, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. Also present were Mr. Hubert (chair- 
man of the House Committee on Armed Services), Mr. Bray, Mr. 
Price, and Mr. A rends, members of the subcommittee; and Mr. 
Slatinshek and Mr. Hogan, counsel to the committee. 

Mr. Nedzi. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

This morning we are continuing our hearings on the CIA- 
Watergate-Ellsberg matter, and we have called as a witness Mr. 
George Gordon Liddy, formerly associated with the White House and 
the Committee for the Re-Election of the President. 

With Mr. Liddy is his attorney, Mr. Peter L. Maroulis. 

Mr. Liddy, will vou rise and take the oath f 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give 
in this hearing shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Liddy. Mr. Chairman, with all due respect to you personally 
nnd to the body of the Congress, for reasons which will be explained 
by my counsel I respectfully decline to take the oath as a witness. 

Mr. Nedzi. The committee will hear your counsel. 

Mr. Maroulis. Mr. Chairman, I am Peter L. Maroulis. I am an 
attorney. My office address is 11 Cannon Street, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

I have an argument on behalf of my client that deals primarily with 
the fifth amendment; and the best way I can explain my position is to 
capsulize it by saying that my client was indicted, tried, convicted, 
and has an appeal pending. 

At his trial he had a right not to take the stand. At retrial he will 
have that same right, if we are successful in our appeal. 

The basis for my position regarding Mr. Liddy’s refusal to take the 
oath is historical. With the indulgence of the subcommittee, it will 
take me a few minutes to explain it. May I proceed ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Please proceed. 

Mr. Maroulis. When the Constitution-makers drew up the fifth 
amendment, they were not articulating, a privilege bestowed on the 
individual by the State ; rather, they were stating a right of the indi- 
vidual which was founded in a thousand years of common law history, 
and which would thenceforth be formally protected and guaranteed in 
this Nation by the Constitution. 
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The first clause of the fifth amendment states: “No person shall be 
held to answer for a capital, or otherwise infamous, crime, unless on a 
, presentment or indictment of a Grand Juit * * * ” Ih this clause is 
seated the very basis of our legal system, which is accusatorial rather 
than inquisitorial. No man is bo ana to accuse himself. 

Initially, England followed the ancient Germanic adversary pro- 
cedure for determining innocence or guilt. Upon accusation proof of 
innocence would be established three ways: (1) Ordeal, wherein the 
accused would be miraculously untouched if innocent; (2) compur- 

E ition, wherein friends or kindred of the accused and the accused 
mself would swear to his innocence; (3) trial by battle, wherein 
the accused would be victorious if innocent. These irrational methods 
came to be replaced in the 800’s and thereafter by an accusational 
system on the part of the state, and an inquisitorial system on the part 
of the church. 

From the 13th century to the end of the 17th century there was con- 
tinual opposition to the inquisitional method. It was a struggle be- 
tween common law and Romish procedure, the common law being 
basically accusatorial and the Roman law being inquisitorial. 

In the 12th century Henry II extended the old Frankish system of 
inquiry by neighbors, which is the beginning of our grand and petit 
juries. A.t this time the accused had the Germanic right to the oath of 
purgation, or the oath of innocence, whereby he showed his innocence 
with compurgators. 

In 1215 King John signed the Magna Charta, articles 38 and 39 
of which say : 

“No. 38. No bailiff from henceforth shall put any man to his 
law upon his own bare saying, without credible witnesses to 
prove it. 

“No. 39. No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned, or disseised, 
or outlawed, or banished, or any ways destroyed, nor will we pass 
upon him, nor will we send upon him, unless by the lawful judge- 
ment of his peers, or by the law of the land.’L 
It would appear that these two articles articulate in writing for the 
first time the requirement of presentment which appears in almost 
every statute pertaining to legal case procedure during the next three 
centuries, ana which finally evolved into the first clause of the fifth 
amendment. Circuit Justice Wisdom, speaking for the majority, in 
De Lima v. United States (308 Federal Second 140, 144-*5) allows that 
the germ of the fifth amendment might appear in article 38 of the' 
Mama Charta. 

While these changes were taking place in the civil law there were 
also innovations in the canon law. From 1198 to 1216 Innocent III 
instituted the inquisitional system through a series of decretals out- 
lining the ex officio oath procedure in which the church official had the 
power, by virtue of his office, to require a person to answer truthfully 
upon his oath all questions put to him. The official was not to proceed 
against a person without reason, either common report or notorious 
suspicion. Cardinal Otto introduced this procedure into England in 
a constitution resulting from the Pan- Anglican Council of London in 
1236. My citation for this information is Wigmore, pages 270-276. 


46-031 0 - 75 - 58 
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The civil courts begin to abandon the old method of oath by com- 
purgation or oath of innocence in favor of the more efficient method 
of the canon oath ex officio. At the same time, the safeguards that 
Innocent intended were ignored in both the canon and civil courts, 
resulting in widespread opposition to the procedure. 

Throughout the following 500 years of struggle against the ex 
officio oath the grounds were essentially the same : 

(1) People were opposed to judgment by an official rather than 
their own grand jury of neighbors ana peers ; 

(2} They were opposed to the interrogatory fishing expeditions 
which resulted when parties were questioned without proper present- 
ment, that being contrary to the Magna Charta and the common law; 

(3) They were opposed to a procedure which required a man to 
accuse himself , his family or his friends. 

During the 14th century there were repeated petitions to the King 
to prohibit the use of the oath. As a result Edward III issued several 
important statutes. Relating to civil courts, 42 Edward III, chapter 3, 
states : 

“No man shall be put to answer without presentment before 
justices, or matter of record, or by due process and writ original, 
according to the old law of the land.” 

Again citing Wigmore, page 268. Edward Ill’s De Articuli Cleri 
incorporates a previous prohibition by Henry III, limiting the use of 
the oath by ecclesiastical courts to matrimonial and testamentary 
causes: 

“And they suffer not that any Laymen within their Bailiwick, 
come together in any Places to make such Recognitions by their 
Oaths, except in Causes of Matrimony and Testamentary. ’ 

In 1382 the prelates had an alleged act of Parliament put on the 
statute books which was supposedly enacted during the second session 
of Parliament in the 5th year of the reign of Richard II. The act, 
entitled “Statutes of the Realm 25-26,” gave the church the power it 
wanted against heretics — enforced imprisonment of suspects until 
they confessed. But at their next session Commons said they had 
never assented to the enactment, and asked the King to declare tne act 
void ; he did so. 

De Articulus Cleri was made ineffectual by Henry IV, who gave the 
canon courts the right to “determine heresy according to the canonical 
decrees.” That is 2 Henry IV, chapter 15. 

In 1487 the statute which sanctioned the Star Chamber — that is 
3 Henry VII 1— expressly gave it the power to examine the accused 
on oath in criminal cases, with no mention of the restrictions named 
in the ecclesiastical rulings, such as necessary presentment. This was 
the first formal statement acknowledging power to use the ex officio 
oath in civil cases; though, as above mentioned, it was not the first 
use of it. The authority behind this power was purely statutory, and 
not in keeping with the common law. The Star Chamber survived 
almost 200 years under this statute. 

To abate protest against the ex officio oath Henty VIII enacted a 
statute providing that : 

‘Every person and persons being presented or indicted of 
[heresye] or duly accused or detected thereof by two lawful wyt- 
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nesses at the leest to any Ordinaries of this Realmn havying power 
to examyne heresyes, accusacion or presentment and none other- 
wyse nor by any other meanes by cited convented arrested [or] 
taken * * * ” 

That is 25 Henry VIII, chapter 14. 

The grievance relieved by this statute is clearly against the ex officio 
oath and the negligence on the part of the courts in not requiring due 
presentment. 

Edward VI took away the church’s jurisdiction over heresy. Marv 
repealed the statutes of Henry VIII and revived those of Henry IV 
and the repudiated statute of Richard II. In the first year of the reign 
of Elizabeth she consolidated all power, ecclesiastical and civil, under 
the auspices of the crown, thus giving her complete jurisdiction in all 
matters. She had the Star Chamber with its carte blanche statutory 
powers to investigate and decide civil matter; and she had the Court 
of High Commission with equally undefined power in ecclesiastical 
cases. 

The opposition this time was led bv the Puritans. The basis of their 
dissent was that the inquisitional technique of forcing a man to accuse 
himself or inform on his family and friends on oath was contrary to 
the common law tradition and to the dignity of man. The Puritans 
had good legal counsel and the sympathy of Commons throughout the 
battle. During this time the common law courts nullified punishments 
imposed by_the High Commission for refusing to take the oath. 

During this time the courts, speaking for the Queen, made many 
erroneous historical arguments refuting the accurate historical argu- 
ments made by the Puritans ; thus it is sometimes difficult to separate 
fact from half-truth and fiction. But as Puritan opposition grew 
cases arose in which man flatly refused to take the oatn ; their state- 
ments and the decisions in these cases are irrefutable. 

In 1584 an alliance was formed between the Puritans and Commons ; 
and there was public support in the form of letters to the Queen for 
the Puritan cause, signed by many prominent members of Lords. Also 
in this year Commons drew up a series of complaints, one of which 
was: 

“* * * to forbear * * * examination ex officio mero of godly 
and learned preachers not detected [accused] unto them * * * 
and only to deal with them for such matters as shall be detected 
in them * * 

The legal issue centered on a matter of procedure. The Star Chamber 
and High Commission were requiring men to answer on oath to crimes 
for which there was no presentment, and sometimes to answer on oath 
to questions designed to ferret out a chargeable crime. 

In 1590 the preacher Udall before the High Commission refused 
to answer, on the ground that there was no indictment against him. 
However, a few months later, before a common law jury with proper 
presentment, he could not make that claim. 

Udall’s argument against answering on oath was a new one in the 
Puritan struggle. It was an appeal to freedom of conscience, and 
claimed that the oath was contrary to common law tradition. This re- 
liance on the history of the common law tradition was the turning 
point in the Puritan struggle against royal prerogative. 
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The same circumstances held in the Jesuit Garnet’s trial of 1606, 
which is reported in 2 How, State Trials, page 218 : 

“Garnet : ‘When one is asked a question before a magistrate, he 
is not bound to answer before some witnesses be produced against 
him, “quia nemo tenetur prodere seipsum”.’ ” 

As Wigmore notes, this is not a flat refusal to answer, only an 
acknowledgement of the right to proper presentment. And John 
Lilburne, which is quoted, or cited, in 3 How, State Trials 1315, says 
“If I had been proceeded against by a bill I would have answered,” 

In his appeal to the House of Lords in 1646 Lilborne’s lawyers 
argued : 

“The ground whereof being that Mr. Lilburne refused to take 
an oath to answer all such questions as should be demanded of 
him, it being contrary to the laws of God, nature, and the king- 
dom, for any man to be his own accuser.” 

The Lords vacated his sentence, saying it was “illegal, and most 
unjust, against the liberty of the subject and the law ox the land and 
Magna Cnarta.” 

It should be noted that the Star Chamber and High Commission 
had been abolished in 1641 ; so that the ex officio oath was prohibited. 
At the time they were abolished England was in a state of upheaval : 
Commons was in open revolt; Charles had given up his royal preroga- 
tive. Thus ended in England the inquisitional practice of forcing a 
man to accuse himself. 

Thereafter it began to be accepted that no man is bound to incrimi- 
nate himself on any charge, no matter how instituted, in any court 
The jurisdictional distinction of proper presentment became unneces- 
sary. Acceptance came first in the criminal trials and afterwards in 
civil cases. By the end of Charles II’s reign the privilege to remain 
silent was extended to ordinary witnesses, not just the accused. How- 
ever, this was in reality not much more than a rule that judges would 
recognize only on demand. “The old habit of questioning and arguing 
the accused died hard — did not disappear, indeed, until the 1700’s had 
begun.” 

In the light of earlier grievances and their resulting statutes, it is 
clear that Wigmore’s appraisal of the development of the right to 
silence as an outgrowth oi jurisdictional jealousy between church and 
state in the 16th and 17th centuries is not an adequate explanation. 
The accusatorial system goes as far back as the Germanic adversary 
procedure, which began to change around 800 toward a more rational 
judicial process. 

The oath of the ancient common law was an oath of innocence, not 
an inquisitional oath. With the introduction of the Romish inquisi- 
tional procedure, the English people fought against the power that 
system affords the state, as being contrary to common law and the 
dignity and autonomy of the individual. 

As a result, the fifth amendment to the U.S. Constitution was 
adopted, and the fifth amendment reads : 

“No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise 
infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a Grand 
J ury , nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself nor be deprived of life, liberty or property with- 
out due process of law.” 
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I am urging, Mr. Chairman, that the fifth amendment contains two 
separate provisions: One, that there be an indictment, namely, that 
“no person shall be held to answer * * * unless upon presentment or 
indictment of a Grand Jury;” and the second portion being that 
which is generally recognized and understood as being the invoca- 
tion of the fifth amendment, namely, “* * * nor shall oe compelled 
in any criminal case to be a witness against himself * * *” 

The essence of the distinction urged on behalf of Mr. Liddv is that 
the fifth amendment privilege affords a defendant greater safeguards 
than it does an ordinary witness. In support of this contention I refer 
to the basic interpretations of the fifth amendment and suggest they 
be interpreted in support of his contention. Quoting from Wigmore : 
“The privilege is a prerogative of a defendant not to take the 
stand in his own prosecution * * * ; it is also an option of a witness 
not to disclose self-incriminating knowledge in a criminal case, 
and in a civil case, and before a grand jury and legislative com- 
mittee and administrative tribunal.” 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you please repeat that ? 

Mr. Masoulis. Yes, sir. 

“The privilege is a prerogative of a defendant not to take the 
stand in his own prosecution * * *; it is also an option of a witness 
not to disclose self-incriminating knowledge in a criminal case, 
and in a civil case, and before a grand jury and legislative com- 
mittee and administrative tribunal.” 

Citing 8 Wigmore, evidence, section 2251. That is the McNaughton 
revision of 1961. 

Again citing Wigmore, 

“The accused in a criminal case, therefore, is exempt from all 
answers whatever, for, at least on the prosecution’s assumption, 
they are incriminating.” (8 Wigmore, evidence, section 2260 
[McNaughton revision 1961]). 

“For the party defendant in a criminal case, the privilege has 
been construed to permit him to refuse to answer any question 
whatever in the cause. (Section 2268 supra) 

“(a) This being so, the prosecution could nevertheless on prin- 
ciple have a right at least to call him to be sworn because, as with 
an ordinary witness, it could not be known beforehand whether 
he would exercise his privilege. But no court has sanctioned this 
application of the principle. The contrary is universally held.” 
(Section 2268 supra) 

“The accused has a privilege not to take the stand.” ( Cephus v. 
United States , 324 Federal second 893), which is a District of Colum- 
bia circuit opinion, and United States v. Aguci, 301 Federal second, a 
Federal second circuit case. 

In Frank v. United States , 347 Federal second 486, the District of 
Columbia circuit set forth the principle as follows: 

“To repeat, the Government may not convict a person and then, 
pending his appeal, compel him to give self-accusatory testimony 
relating to the matters involved in the conviction. Any other 
construction of the statute would lead to such potential abuse as 
to preclude such construction if it may reasonably be avoided con- 
sistently with the congressional purpose. Our construction and 
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application of the statute we think coincides with that pur- 
pose * * *” (Frank v. U rated States , supra, at 491) 

The U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia circuit 
considers a position of a defendant called before a grand Jury to be 
analogous to that of a defendant on trial. In Jones v. Untied States . 
342 Federal second, 863, the court states : 

“At a trial, putting the accused on the witness stand without 
his consent and asking him anything at all would violate his 
constitutional privilege against self -incrimination. We think tak- 
ing him before the grand jury without his consent and asking 
him anything violates his privilege.” 

May I have a moment sir? 

In conclusion I would add that it is common knowledge that my 
client not only has been indicted, convicted, and has an appeal pend- 
ing, but that he is the target of several grand jury investigations 
relating to the very subject matter under inquiry bv this subcommittee. 

I therefore urge this subcommittee to accept the position that my 
client has taken, and not to consider it to be in anyway frivolous or 
in any way intended to be arrogant. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you wish to make any statement, Mr. Liddy? 

Mr. Liddy. No, Mr. Chairman, I do not. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. The Chair will state that the subcommittee was duly 
created pursuant to procedures of the Congress, was granted authority 
to issue subpenas. Pursuant to that authority, the witness before us 
today was called. 

It is the judgment of the subcommittee that the proceeding is taking 
place pursuant to the law as passed by the 93d Congress. 

At tnis point, without objection, the Chair will place in the record 
House Resolution 185, 93d Congress, first session, as well as a letter 
from the chairman of the full Armed Services Committee to me as 
chairman of the Special Subcommittee on Intelligence. 

[H.R. 185, 98d Cong., 1st mm.] 

RESOLUTION 

Resolved , That, effective January S, 1973, the Committee on Armed Services, 
acting as a whole or by subcommittee, is authorized to conduct full and com- 
plete studies and investigations and make inquiries within its jurisdiction as 
set forth in clause 3 of rule XI of the Rules of the House of Representatives. 
However, the committee shall not undertake any investigation of any subject 
which is being investigated for the same purpose by any other committee of the 
House. 

Sec. 2. (a) For the purpose of making such investigations and studies, the 
committee or any subcommittee thereof is authorized to sit and act, subject to 
clause 31 of rule XI of the Rules of the House of Representatives, during the 
present Congress at such times and places within or without the United States, 
whether the House is meeting, has recessed, or has adjourned, and to hold such 
hearings and require, by subpena or otherwise, the attendance and testimony of 
such witnesses and the production of such books, records, correspondence, memo- 
randums, papers, and documents, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued 
over the signature of the chairman of the committee or any member designated 
by him and may be served by any person designated by such chairman or mem- 
ber. The chairman of the committee, or any member designated by him, may 
administer oaths to any witness. 

(b) Pursuant to clause 28 of rule XI of the Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives, the committee shall submit to the House, not later than January 2, 1975, 
a report on the activities of that committee during the Congress ending at noon 
on January 3, 1975. 
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Sec. 3. (a) Funds authorised are for expenses incurred in the committee's 
activities within the United States; however, local currencies owned by the 
United States shall be made available to the Committee on Armed Services of 
the House of Representatives and employees engaged in carrying out their official 
duties for the purposes of carrying out the committee's authority, as set forth 
in this resolution, to travel outside the United States. In addition to any other 
condition that may be applicable with respect to the use of local currencies 
owned by the United States by members and employees of the committee, the 
following conditions shall apply with respect to their use of such currencies : 

(1) No member or employee of such committee shall receive or expend local 
currencies for subsistence in any country at a rate in excess of the maximum per 
diem rate set forth in section 502(b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954 ( 22 
U.S.C. 1754). 

(2) No member or employee of such committee shall receive or expend an 
amount of local currencies for transportation in excess of actual transportation 
costs. 

(3) No appropriated funds shall be expended for the purpose of defraying 
expenses of members of such committee or its employees in any country where 
local currencies are available for this purpose. 

(4) Each member or employee of such committee shall make to the chairman 
of such committee an itemized report showing the number of days visited in each 
country whose local currencies were spent, the amount of per diem furnished, 
and the cost of transportation if furnished by public carrier, or, if such transpor- 
tation is furnished by an agency of the United States Government, the cost of 
such transportation, and the identification of the agency. All such individual 
reports shall be filed by the chairman with the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration and shall be open to public Inspection. 

(b) Amounts of per diem shall not be furnished for a period of time in any 
country if per diem has been furnished for the same period of time in any other 
country, Irrespective of differences in time zones. 

[H.A.S.C. No. 93-8] 

Organization Meeting of House Committee on Abmed Services, 93d Congress 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Armed Services, 
Washington, D.C . Tuesday , February 27, 1978. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 :25 a.m., in room 2118, Rayburn 
House Office Building, the Honorable F. Edward Hubert (chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman. The committee will be in order. 

Members of the committee, this is our first formal meeting, the organization 
meeting for the first session of the 93d Congress. Since last year, the committee 
has been enlarged from 41 to 43 members, and I am sorry that members in the 
front row are a little crowded, but that is not a thing of my doing. 

♦ **♦**• 

The Chairman. Members of the committee, we will proceed to the regular busi- 
ness. I will recognize Mr. Price, who will offer Committee Resolution No. 1 : the 
proposed rules governing the procedure of the committee. 

Mr. Melvin Price. Mr. Chairman, I offer the resolution and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

Mr. Slatinshek. The resolution offered by Mr. Price reads as follows ; 

14 Resolved , That the Committee on Armed Services, House of Representatives, 
adopt the following rules governing the procedure for the committee during the 
93d Congress 

* * * * A * * * 

Mr. Slatinshek. “1. The Committee on Armed Services will meet every Tues- 
day at 10 a.m., and at such other time as may be fixed by the chairman, or by 
the written request of a majority of the members of the committee. 

• *••*** 

“6. (a) The Committee on Armed Services of the House of Representatives 
shall be organized to consist of five standing legislative subcommittees, to be 
designated 'Subcommittee No. 1,' ‘Subcommittee No. 2,' 'Subcommittee No. 3,’ ‘Sub- 
committee No. 4,' and ‘Subcommittee No. 5.’ 

• ***•*• 
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“(c) The chairman of the full committee, at such time and for such purposes 
as he may deem advisable in the interest of committee business, is authorized to 
appoint additional special subcommittees for the purpose of investigating specific 
subjects or considering specific legislation. 

“(d) The chairman shall have authority to refer all bills, resolutions, or 
other matters to any and all subcommittees or to the full committee. A subcom- 
mittee to which a bill, resolution, or other matter has been referred shall proceed 
with all possible diligence, if a majority of a quorum so directs, with appropriate 
inquiry and report its findings and recommendations to the full committee, but 
the chairman of the full committee shall have authority to discharge a subcom- 
mittee from consideration of any bill, resolution, or other matter referred thereto 
and have such measure or matter considered by the full committee. A majority 
vote of a quorum of a subcommittee will be required to report a bill, resolution, 
or other matter to the full committee or to table any such measure or matter 
in the subcommittee. 

****** * 

Mr. Melvin Price. I move the adoption of the resolution. 

The Chairman. A motion has been made. 

**••**• 

The Chairman. Those in favor of adopting the rules as amended will signify 
by saying aye when your name is called. 

Those opposed, no. 

Mr. Slatinshek, call the roll. 

(A rollcall was taken.) 

Mr. Slatinshek. Mr. Chairman, all 43 members voting in the affirmative, the 
rules are adopted by the committee. 

The Chairman. The rules are adopted. We will proceed from there. 

******* 

The Chairman. 

******* 

Now, members of the committee, under the authority of the rules just adopted 
unanimously by the committee, the Chair will ask that Mr. Slatinshek read out 
the subcommittees authorized by those rules, and the members as selected by the 
chairman on the Democratic side, and the members selected on the Republican 
side by Mr. Bray. 

***•*•• 

The Chairman. Thank you, very much. 

Now, members of the committee, in accordance with the rules as adopted, 
we have two special subcommittees to appoint at this time, in addition to the 
five committees. 

Members of the committee, in addition to the establishment of the standing 
legislative subcommittees, under the rules of the committee, I am empowered 
to establish additional special subcommittees to properly discharge committee 
business. 

In accordance with this authority, I am today establishing two special subcom- 
mittees. The first is the Subcommittee on Intelligence. 

As the members of the committee will recall, this subcommittee functioned 
during the 92d Congress during which time it was directed to make periodic 
inquiries into all phases of Intelligence activities within the Department of De- 
fense and within the agencies established under the National Security Act, and to 
make legislative recommendations when appropriate. 

That subcommittee, under the chairmanship of our colleague, Mr. Nedzi, dis- 
charged its responsibilities in a very excellent fashion, and, therefore, I am 
reestablishing that subcommittee. 

I pause now to pay tribute to the manner in which Mr. Nedzi conducted that 
committee. It is a very sensitive committee ; extremely sensitive. It is a com- 
mittee that takes the greatest amount of tact and understanding to chair. Mr. 
Nedzi never faltered or never failed in any area. 

Of particular significance is the fact that, as everybody knows, certainly he 
and I disagree in many political philosophies, and the fact I chose him i a an 
added tribute in my implicit belief in his integrity and honesty, and as an 
effort to make the committee a whole committee and not a sectional or individual 
committee with individual people doing individual things for whatever purpose 
they want. 
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I pay Mr. Nedzi the highest tribute I can, and I know that he will carry on in 
this Congress. 

The committee will be composed of Mr. Nedzi as chairman, Mr. Hubert, Mr. 
Melvin Price, Mr. Fisher, Mr. Bray, Mr. Arends, and Mr. Bob Wilson 

* ***** * 

The Chairman. The committee adjourned until 10 a.m. tomorrow. 
(Whereupon, at 11 :50 a.m. the committee adjourned, to reconvene at 10 a.m., 
Wednesday, February 28, 1973.) 


P0WER8 AND DUTIES, COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, NINETY-THIRD CONGRESS 


The House Committee on Armed Services was established January 2, 1947, as 
a part of the Legislative Reorganization Act- of 1946 ( 60 Stat. 812), and com- 
bined the Committees on Military Affairs and on Naval Affairs which were cre- 
ated in 1822. Rule XI (3), U.S. House of Representatives, provides that all 
proposed legislation, messages, petitions, memorials, and other matters relating 
to the following listed subjects shall be referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services: 

(a) Common defense generally. 

(b) The Department of Defense generally, including the Departments of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force generally. 

(c) Ammunition depots; forts; arsenals; Army, Navy, and Air Force 
reservations and establishments. 

(d) Conservation, development, and use of naval petroleum and oil shale 
reserves. 

(e) Pay, promotion, retirement, and other benefits and privileges of mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces. 

(f) Scientific research and development in support of the armed services. 

(g) Selective service. 

(h) Size and composition of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

(i) Soldiers’ and sailors’ homes. 

( j) Strategic and critical materials necessary for the common defense. 

Investigative Authority 

House Resolution 186, adopted by the House of Representatives on Feb. 21, 
1973, provides as follows : 

“That, effective Jan. 3, 1973, the Committee on Armed Services, acting as a 
whole or by subcommittee, is authorized to conduct full and complete studies 
and investigations and make inquiries within its jurisdiction as set forth in clause 
3 of rule XI of the Rules of the House of Representatives. However, the com- 
mittee shall not undertake any investigation of any subject which is being in- 
vestigated for the same purpose by any other committee of the House. 

“Seo. 2. (a) For the purpose of making such investigations and studies, the 
committee or any subcommittee thereof is authorized to sit and act, subject to 
clause 31 of rule XI of the Rules of the House of Representatives, during the 
present Congress at such times and places within or without the United States, 
whether the House is meeting, has recessed, or has adjourned, and to hold such 
hearings and require, by subpena or otherwise, the attendance and testimony of 
such witnesses and the production of such books, records, correspondence, memo- 
randums, papers and documents, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued 
over the signature of the chairman of the committee or any member designated 
by him and may be served by any person designated by such chairman or member. 
The chairman of the committee, or any member designated by him, may admin- 
ister oaths to any witness. 

“(b) Pursuant to clause 28 of rule XI of the Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives, the committee shall submit to the House, not later than Jan. 2, 1973, a 
report on the activities of that committee during the Congress ending at noon on 
Jan. 3, 1976. 
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“Sec. 3. (a) Funds authorized are for expenses incurred in the committee’s 
activities within the United States; however, local currencies owned by the 
United States shall be made available to the Committee on Armed Services of 
the House of Representatives and employees engaged in carrying out their official 
duties for the purposes of carrying out the committee's authority, as set forth 
in this resolution, to travel outside the United States. In addition to any other 
condition that may be applicable with respect to the use of local currencies owned 
by the United States by members and employees of the committee, the following 
conditions shall apply with respect to their use of such currencies : 

“(1) No member or employee of such committee shall receive or expend 
local currencies for subsistence in any country at a rate in excess of the 
maximum per diem rate set forth in sec. 502(b) of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954 ( 22 United States Code 1754). 

“(2) No member or employee of such committee shall receive or expend an 
amount of local currencies for transportation in excess of actual transporta- 
tation costs. 

“(3) No appropriated funds shall be expended for the purpose of defray- 
ing expenses of members of such committee or its employees in any country 
where local currencies are available for this purpose. 

“(4) Bach member or employee of such committee shall make to the 
chairman of such committee an itemised report showing the number of days 
visited in each country whose local currencies were spent, the amount of per 
diem furnished, and the cost of transportation if furnished by public carrier, 
or, if such transportation is furnished by an agency of the United States 
Government, the cost of such transportation, and the Identification of the 
agency. All such individual reports filed by the chairman with the Com- 
mittee on House Administration and shall be open to public Inspection. 

“(b) Amounts of per diem shall not be furnished for a period of time in any 
country if per diem has been furnished for the same period of time in any other 
country, irrespective of differences in time zones.” 

Funds to support House Resolution 185 are contained in House Resolution 264, 
approved by the House of Representatives on Mar. 20, 1973. 


May 21, 1973. 


Hon. Lucien N. Nedzi, 

Chairman , Subcommittee on Intelligence , House Committee on Armed Services , 
Washington , D.C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman : For the purpose of fully discharging its responsibilities, 
the Subcommittee on Intelligence is vested with the authority granted and 
conferred in House Resolution 185, 93d Congress. 

The Subcommittee may, therefore, require by subpoena or otherwise, the at- 
tendance and testimony of such witnesses and production of such books, records, 
correspondence, memoranda, papers, and documents as it deems necessary. 
Subpoenas may be issued by you, as Chairman of the Subcommittee, with the 
approval of a majority of the members of the Subcommittee. Witnesses testify- 
ing before the Subcommittee may be sworn at the discretion of the Chairman and 
with the concurrence of the majority of the Subcommittee members present. 
Sincerely, 


F. Edw. Hfirar, 

Chairman 


Minutes — Special Subcommittee on Intelligence, House Armed Services 

Committee — June 12, 1973 

The Special Subcommittee on Intelligence met in Executive Session at 10:00 
a.m., Room 2337 Rayburn Building, to consider subcommittee business and agreed 
to defer to the Senate Select Committee on Presidential Campaign Activities' 
request that Mr. Dean’s appearance before the subcommittee be delayed. 

The subcommittee also concurred in the subpoena of Mr. E. Howard Hunt, Mr. 
Gordon Liddy, Mr. James McCord, Jr. and Mr. Huston, and Mr. Egil Krogh. 

Members Present : Mr. Nedzi, chairman ; Mr. Hubert, Mr. Price, Mr. Bray, Mr. 
Arends, and Mr. Bob Wilson. 
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At approximately 10 :35 a.m the subcommittee began receiving testimony from 
the following witness on the Watergate-CIA matter: Mr. John D. Ehrlich man, 
former White House staff member. 

The subcommittee recessed at 3 :50 p.m. to meet at the call of the Chair. 

William H. Hogan, Jr. 

Assistant Counsel. 

Mr. Nedzi. The Chair will not pretend to indicate to those in the 
subcommittee room that he fully understands all the legal niceties 
presented by counsel. It is the Chair’s judgment that counsel’s brief 
is extremely profound and presents a novel legal argument with 
which the Chair is not familiar. 

It is the subcommittee’s contention that this proceeding is not a 
trial, that the witness before us is not a defendant, and that proper 
Questions can be raised as to the appropriateness of the analogies 
arawn in the historical recitations presented by counsel. 

The subcommittee takes the position that Congress in the exercise 
of its authority has a longstanding right, recognized by the courts of 
the United States, to compel testimony before it. 

Similarly, the subcommittee recognizes that witnesses before con- 
gressional investigating committees or subcommittees have a long- 
standing right to invoke the privileges of the fifth amendment; and 
if the witness elects not to disclose any information to us, we recognize 
that if in fact his testimony might lend to incriminate him, he is 
privileged to assert the privileges of the fifth amendment. 

However, the subcommittee takes the position that the proceedings 
to this point have been proper and in accordance with the law, and 
wishes to state to counsel and to the witness that should he fail to take 
the oath, the subcommittee has no reasonable recourse but to proceed 
in accordance with the law as the subcommittee understands it, which, 
of course, includes a contempt proceeding through the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and all the consequences that flow therefrom. 

At this point, we would like to incorporate also in our record the 
petition for writ of habeas corpus made to the U.S. District Court for 
the District of Columbia, and a copy of the order issued by the U.S. 
district judge. 

U.S. District Court fob the District of Columbia 

In Re: Hearings of the Special Subcommittee on Intelligence, Committee on 

Armed Services, House of Representatives; Misc. No. 04-73. 

PETITION FOR WRIT OF HABEA8 CORPUS AD TESTIFICANDUM 

The Special Subcommittee on Intelligence, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, by its Chairman, respectfully represents to the Court 
as follows : 

(1) One George Gordon Liddy is a necessary witness at hearings before said 
Subcommittee. 

(2) The said George Gordon Liddy is currently in the custody of the United 
States Marshal, District of Columbia, and the Superintendent, District of Co- 
lumbia Jail. 

Wherefore, the petitioner moves that this Court issue a Writ of Habeas 
Corpus Ad Testificandum, directed to the United States Marshal, District of 
Columbia ; and the Superintendent, District of Columbia Jail, ordering the 
release of the said George Gordon Liddy into the custody of the said United 
States Marshal for the District of Columbia, or into the custody of one of his 
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authorized deputies, to testify before the Intelligence Subcommittee relative to 
the above-captioned matter. 

Lucien N. Nedzi, 

Chairman , Special Subcommittee on Intelligence. 


Let this Writ of Habeas Corpus Ad Testificandum issue as of this 16 day of 
July 1973. 


John J. Sirica, 

Chief Judge. 


U.S. District Court for the District of Columbia 

In Re: Hearings of the Special Subcommittee on Intelligence, Committee on 
Armed Services, House of Representatives ; Misc. No. 94-73. 

To: United States Marshal, District of Columbia; Superintendent, District of 
Columbia Jail. 

You are hereby commanded to produce the body of George Gordon Liddy, by 
you imprisoned and detained, on Friday, July 20, 1973, at 10:00 a.m., under safe 
and secure conduct before the Special Subcommittee on Intelligence, Committee 
on Armed Services, House of Representatives, Room 2337 Rayburn Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C., for the purpose of giving testimony before said Subcom- 
mittee, and after said prisoner shall have given his testimony on the above mat- 
ter, that he be returned by the said United States Marshal for the District 
of Columbia, or one of his deputies to the custody from whence he came. 
Witness the Honorable Chief Judge of said Court on 16th day of July, 1973. 

James F. Davey, Clerk , 

By: James P. Capitanio, 

Deputy Clerk . 


Mr. Maroulis. Mr. Chairman, if I may I would ask that my letter 
of June 20, 1973, addressed to W. H. Hogan, counsel to the House 
Armed Services Committee, also be made part of the record. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you care to read the letter ? 

Mr. Maroulis. I would be happy to provide a copy. I will read it, 
also, if you would like, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Please read it, so the subcommittee has an indication of 
what is in it. 

Mr. Maroulis. It is dated June 20, 1973, addressed to W. H. Hogan, 
counsel, Committee on Armed Services, 2120 Rayburn Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20515. 

“Re Special Intelligence Committee hearings into alleged CIA- 

Watergate matter. 

“Dear Mr. Hogan : 

“I am writing on behalf of my client, G. Gordon Liddv, to re- 
quest the Special Intelligence Subcommittee to defer further pro- 
ceedings into the alleged CIA-Watergate matter. The committee 
is presently holding hearings at which I am told Mr. Liddy is to 
be called as a witness, notwithstanding that he is a defendant in a 
criminal case on appeal, a defendant in a pending civil case, and a 
target witness of a grand jury reconvened to investigate farther 
alleged criminal activities, all of which are the subject of your 
hearings. 

“Presumably testimony is being given at the hearings by wit- 
nesses who have been called in the civil case, the criminal case 
and before the grand jury. Those witnesses will be called at a 
trial subsequent to forthcoming indictments and at a retrial, 
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should Mr. Liddy’s conviction be reversed. 

“It is my judgment that the record on appeal contains several 
errors of constitutional dimension which will require reversal. 
In view of the great public interest engendered in the Watergate 
matter by media coverage and the national television broadcasting 
of the Senate Select Committee hearings, where in this country 
are unbiased juries for these trials to be found? 

“It is my contention that additional investigation and publicity 
by the subcommittee at this time further deprives Mr. Liddy of 
his fifth amendment rights not to answer to a criminal charge 
except on indictment, not to be compelled to give evidence against 
himself and to enjoy due process, and his sixth amendment rights 
to a fair trial and an impartial jury. 

“I have informed you that my client will, on advice of counsel, 
invoke his fifth amendment rights, if called to testify. I, there- 
fore, request that Mr. Liddy not be required to appear before 
the subcommittee. I believe such an appearance would result in 
additional publicity prejudicial to my client’s constitutional rights 
{Delaney v. United States 199 Federal second 107, first circuit 
1952). 

“Very truly yours, 

“Peter L. Maroulis.” 


Mr. Chairman, I would also add one more item to what I have said. 

In the past few days it appears that there have been several wit- 
nesses before this subcommittee. I understand that Mr. Krogh is 
alleged by the newspaper accounts to have come before this committee 
and pleaded the fifth amendment some 50 times. The witness who 
followed Mr. Krogh, whose name escapes me at the moment — Mr. 
Young, as I am informed by my client — is alleged, according to the 
press, to have invoked the fifth amendment 40 times. 

This morning I heard on the radio that Mr. Dean is alleged to 
have invoked the fifth amendment 67 times. 

This is the very type of publicity that I am seeking to avoid on be- 
half of my client, to preserve his sixth amendment rights, in addition 
to the argument that I made on behalf of his fifth amendment rights. 

Mr. Nedzi. The letter which you read to the subcommittee is dated 
today, is it not? 

Mr. Marottlis. No, sir. It is dated J une 20, 1973. 

Mr. Nedzi. June 20? 

Mr. Maroulis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Maroulis, you having given the subcommittee the 
benefit of your judgment of the law, it is, as I stated earlier, the 
opinion of the Chair that the Chair is not qualified at this time to 
issue any legal rulings on the very technical, and indeed profound, 
legal argument which you have maae. 

But the Chair will overrule your arguments and proceed with the 
hearing, with the admonition that you as counsel, and the witness, Mr. 
Liddy, should be prepared to suffer whatever consequences flow from 
this kind of position. 
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Let the record show that at the time the hearing was convened — 
present as subcommittee members were Mr. Hebert, Mr. Bray, 
Mr. Price, Mr. Arends, and the chairman of the subcommittee, a 
quorum. 

Mr. Hogan. And may I suggest, Mr. Chairman, at the present time ? 

Mr. Nedzi. And present throughout the proceedings to this point. 
That is right. 

[Also present were Mr. Slatinshek and Mr. Hogan, counsel to the 
committee.] 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Liddy, will you please rise and take the oath ? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give in 
this hearing be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God ? 

Mr. Liddy. Mr. Chairman, I hope you personally, and each of the 
members of this subcommittee and the members of the Congress, 
would not take it as in any way a manifestation of disrespect of any 
of you personally or of this body, for me to rely upon the advice of 
my counsel. And in reliance upon the advice of my counsel which has 
just been articulated to you, with all due respect I decline to take the 
oath as a witness. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Chairman, do you have any statement to make ? 

Mr. Hebest. The one emphasis I would make, Mr. Chairman, is the 
one which you have already made : Mr. Liddy is not on trial here, with 
deference to counsel’s representation in his letter of June 20 in ref- 
erence to a trial prejudicial to his client. 

I well understand counsel’s eagerness to protect a client. This is not 
a trial. We do not intend, nor have we the responsibility, to find any- 
body either guilty or innocent. 

We are proceeding under the legislative fiat of finding out facts in 
order to propose or not propose future legislation as relates to the 
Central Intelligence Agency. Our concern and responsibility is limited 
to only the Central Intelligence Agency, not to any other matters. It 
is our duty and our responsibility to establish that. 

But this is not a trial, in any sense of that word. It is a legislative 
inquiry directed by the Congress of the United States, under law. 

I think Mr. Liddy, as well as his lawyer^ should be advised, too, 
that there is precedent for an individual refusing to take an oath before 
a subcommittee of the Congress, and the courts, as I understand it — 
I am not a lawyer, Mr. Nedzi is — have upheld the right of the sub- 
committee to ask the witness to take an oath under these conditions. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. The counsel’s statement was very interesting. It brought 
up many things in which I am interested. But I would have to agree 
with the chairman that, in my opinion, it does not apply to the matter 
of taking of the oath. 

I believe taking the oath does not affect in any way the rights of 
the defendant to later invoke the fifth amendment to any and all 
questions asked. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, I, of course, am not a member of the legal 
profession. I have had experience in court- work, as a newspaperman 
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years ago, and through my years of service in the Congress. 

I do not see how taking or the oath would itself cause any problem 
to the witness. We do not deprive him of the right to invoke the fifth 
amendment following taking of the oath, if he so chooses to do. 

As a nonlawyer, I think it might compound the witness’ problem, 
just by the mere failure of taking the oath, because of the responsibil- 
ity of this subcommittee to follow precedents already set by congres- 
sional committees. 

I would think if I were in counsel’s place I would advise my client 
to take the oath, and then proceed in any way he chooses, as a wit- 
ness. Certainly we would not expect him to make any statements or 
give any responses that he or the counsel himself felt would in any 
way incriminate him, further incriminate him. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Abends. I have no comments. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. Slatinshek. I have one question I would like to direct to Mr. 
Liddy. 

_ I presume your basis for refusal to take the oath is predicated en- 
tirely on the arguments presented by your counsel? 

Mr. Liddt. That is correct, sir. I am relying on the advice of counsel 
in the position I am taking here. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Your position is based entirely on his argument 
presented today? 

Mr. Liddt. I adopt his argument. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Slatinshek. You are not refusing to take the oath for religious 
grounds or for any other reason ? 

Mr. Liddy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hogan. 

Mr. Hogan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to direct a 
question or two to counsel. 

Counsel, do you have any citations, in State or Federal courts, sup- 
porting your position on the oath ? 

Mr. 1 Maroulis. Not beyond what I have stated. I have not come 
across any. 

Mr. Hogan. Do you have a citation from a U.S. State or Federal 
court, even though it is repetition, do you have a citation supporting 
your position that your client is protected against taking an oath? 

Mr. Maroulis. Not beyond what I have stated. I do not mean to 
duck your question, Mr. Hogan. 

Mr. Hogan. If it is a U.S. State or Federal court, would you restate 
the citation that protects your client from taking an oath before 
this subcommittee? 

Mr. Maroulis. I would say this, sir, that I have cited whatever 
authority I have. I have drawn some analogies, also, with the District 
of Columbia circuit cases that I cited. 

I believe I cited Frank v. United States and Jones v. United States . 

Mr. Hogan. Do Frank v. United States and Jones v. United States 
go to protect your client f rom taking an oath before this subcommittee ? 

Mr. Maroulis. Excuse me<sir. 

[Mr. Maroulis and Mr. Liddy confer.] 

Mr. Nedzi. Off the record. 
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Mr. Maroulis. Mr. Hogan, with regard to those particular cases to 
which you just referred, both Frank and Jones , they deal with court. 
The analogy that I am drawing from those cases is that pending an 
appeal, that a man cannot be compelled to appear before a body, 
namely, a grand jury, which occurred in those cases, because he has an 
absolute right not to take the stand at his own trial. And I would 
argue by analogy that the same thing applies before a legislative 
committee. 

Mr. Nedzi. The Chair will state that he has some views on the sub- 
ject, but under the circumstances does not feel that it is necessary for 
the legal arguments to be gone into in depth at this time. 

The position of the subcommittee is that it is proceeding in accord- 
ance with the law, the statutes, the rules of the House of Representa- 
tives, and that the witness' refusal to take the oath at this time is a 
violation of law, and at an appropriate time the subcommittee will 
take whatever action it deems necessary. 

Mr. Maroulis, as a final word, do you insist on vour position with 
respect to your client taking the oath, as described by you in the hear- 
ing this morning ? 

Mr. Maroulis. Mr. Chairman, that is the advice that I feel in good 
conscience I must give my client, after a research of the law ana the 
authorities that I have presented to you ; and that is the advice that I 
have given him. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. Slatinshek. May I ask one question of counsel ? 

I gather you do not challenge the legislative purpose of the subcom- 
mittee, or the legislative objectives ? 

Mr. Maroulis. I have net, I must say in candor, read the resolution. 
I really don’t know. Thus far I have not raised tnat point. 

Mr. Slatinshek. You recognize, as a number of members have 
stated, as well as the chairman, that the purpose of this hearing is to 
ascertain whether or not legislative action should be taken bv the 
Congress in respect to the CIA, the Central Intelligence Agency f And 
in order to make a judgment on that this committee is forced to inquire 
into the alleged involvement of the CIA into matters extending to 
the Watergate. As a consequence, this committee has received testi- 
mony from numerous witnesses who at one time or another have men- 
tioned Mr. Liddy’s name. 

It is a necessary function of this committee, it is necessary for the 
record, to examine Mr. Liddy in respect to the CIA involvement in the 
Watergate. And this is the purpose of this particular hearing. This is 
why Mr. Liddy was called before this subcommittee. 

I wanted counsel to understand that, since his argument seemed 
predicated on the premise that in some manner this was a trial. It is 
not a trial. 

Mr. Masotjlis. I did not intend that — I did not intend to be under- 
stood in that fashion. 

What I am concerned about is that my client is under indictment, 
has been convicted, has an appeal pending, and may have a retrial. He 
may also be the subject of separate ana additional indictments and 
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separate and different trials. And I am protecting his fifth and sixth 
amendment rights in those proceedings. 

That is why I raise those arguments before this committee, because 
I can perceive that by taking the action that is requested by this com- 
mittee my client would be abridging his fifth and sixth amendment 
rights. This is my understanding based upon the entire memorandum 
that I read to you and my research and understanding of those 
materials. 

I feel that in good conscience I must so advise my client. I have ad- 
vised him of that, and he has elected to follow my advice. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is there any further statement either of you wishes to 
make for the record ? 

Mr. Maroulis. May I confer with my client a moment? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Hogan. Mr. Chairman, may I have permission to attach to the 
record any other documents pertaining to the appointment of this 
subcomittee ? 

Mr. Nedzi. That permission is granted. 

Mr. Liddy. Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would like to 
make one point : 

One of the gentlemen who is a member of the subcommittee in speak- 
ing to Mr. Maroulis asked him if he “insisted” — I believe was the word 
used by the member — on my taking the position I am taking. 

I should like to make it clear that Mr. Maroulis as my counsel is 
advising me. He has not insisted that I accept his advice. My actions 
Here this morning are done on Mr. Maroulis’ advice but upon my 
responsibility. 

Inasmuch as I detected in the language of the chairman the possi- 
bility of consideration by this body of punitive action, I should like 
to point out that any such punitive action should properly be directed 
toward me and not toward my client — I beg your pardon — my counsel. 
I am afraid I am lapsing back to the old days! 

Second, I would like to say with respect to the argument on my 
behalf made by counsel — very articulately, in my judgment — I rely on 
it as a whole, and on no portion of it more or less than any other por- 
tion of it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the courtesy. 

Mr. Nedzi. The Chair will state that he regrets very much any mis- 
understanding which may have flowed from his use of the word 
“insist,” and the suggestion of punitive action. 

Certainly he had no intention of suggesting that Mr. Maroulis was 
insisting on any particular defense to someone who himself is trained 
in the law, nor that he should be punished for asserting a very sophis- 
ticated, novel and. as I said, a profound, legal argument. 

At any rate, it is the judgment of the Chair that the record is clear 
as to the respective positions of the witness, his counsel, and the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee. 

At this point the Chair will excuse the witness, with the understand- 
ing that we reserve the right to pursue whatever legal steps we deem 
appropriate. \ 


46-031 0 - 75 - 59 
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Mr. Liddt. Mr. Chairman. I understand that. I appreciate it. And I 
would like just to thank the Chair and everv member of this subcom- 
mittee for the number of courtesies which have been extended to me 
and to my counsel in connection with my appearance lx* fore this body 
today. I am grateful to you all. sir. Thank you. 

Mr. Hebert. I would like the record to show one thing. We are mak- 
ing a record to be used in the future. I am sure you did not mean by 
use of the word “punitive,’* in my appreciation of the word “punitive.” 
that we would take punitive action. We will only take action under 
the law, which I do not consider “punitive” in tne definition of the 
word. 

It is a loose word. I don’t like it hanging that we are going to take 
punitive action against anybody. 

Mr. Liddy. Mr. Congressman. I think you have articulated the fact 
that all language is subject to construction, and reasonable men can 
differ. 

Mr. Hebert. I just wanted to get this side in. 

Mr. Liddy. I understand, sir. 1 appreciate your concern. 

Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. I wonder if the counsel could explain to me as simply as 
possible why he. feels that the mere taking of the oath, leaving aside 
all the other constitutional prerogatives the witness can follow, with- 
out any pressure of the subcommittee to try to force him to go beyond 
his constitutional privileges, leaving those aside, why that would be 
incriminatory. 

Mr. Mabouus. Mr. Price, in an abundance of caution I will preface 
my answer by stating that my position is based on the entire memo- 
randum that I read to the subcommittee. But in an effort to focus some 
attention to some of the underlying cases for the position that I have 
recommended to my client, the basic item is that at a criminal trial my 
client would have tne absolute right not to take the stand- 

It is apparent to me that he faces criminal trials ; noti before this tri- 
bunal, certainly, not before this committee. But that dfy has come for 
him, and I believe it will come again. 

If the fifth amendment to the Constitution gives him the right not 
to take the stand at a trial, then according to my reasoning, and based 
on the historical precedents that I have set fortn, I believe he also has 
the right, as long as he stands in that posture, to refuse to take the oath 
before any duly constituted committee or tribunal. 

The second portion of my concern is based upon the publicity that 
other witnesses before this particular subcommittee have received, 
namely, they allegedly have invoked the fifth amendment, and it has 
been reported to the press. That is the type of item that I feel can be 
very damaging to my client in terms of ms ability to have a fair trial 
at a subsequent date, either on the indictment for which he has been 
convicted and on which he presently has an appeal, or upon indict- 
ments which may come down from the grand juries that are presently 
investigating this case. 

I hope that helps. 

Mr. Price. If he were not in the posture that he is in, would you then, 
would you still suggest that he not take the oath ? ' 
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Mr. Maroulis. No, my position at that point would be different. 

I have only, of course, considered his position and my advice to 
him based upon the posture that he finds himself in. 

Mr. Price. In other words, your thinking is that the mere taking of 
the oath puts him on the stand, and until ne takes that oath he is ac- 
tually not on the stand ? 

Mr. Liddt. Excuse me, Mr. Price. 

[Mr. Liddy and Mr. Maroulis confer.] 

Mr. Maroulis. Mr. Price, it may be that if he were in different cir- 
cumstances my advice would be different. 

Again, just in an abundance of caution, since it is apparent to me 
that we are making a record for review, I am reluctant to give you a 
definitive answer on that, because I have not researched it. But cer- 
tainly if his position were different it would affect the application of 
this historical precedent in law as I perceive it. 

I believe that if he were not subject to indictment, if he were not 
presently under indictment, on appeal, or subject to further indict- 
ments, my advice might well be different, yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. I have listened intently, and I enjoyed your historical 
review of the background for the later adoption of the fifth amend- 
ment. But I do not really read into it any prohibition against the 
administration of the oath. 

Mr. Maroulis. Mr. Price, again addressing myself to that inquiry, 
I can only state that if we could remove ourselves from this room 
and put ourselves into a courtroom my client then, I believe all would 
recognize and agree, has an absolute right not to even be called to 
give his name. 

Now, I am not suggesting that that should be the case before other 
tribunals. 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes, you are. 

Mr. Maroulis. I mean to the point of not even giving his name. I 
am not thinking in terms of not frivolously invoking a fifth amend- 
ment right when in fact a person is properly and lawfully required to 
give testimony and he then elects not to answer questions. 

Mr. Nedzi. But you are electing to have him not give any testimony 
before this subcommittee. 

Mr. Maroulis. No, sir. I am electing — I am advising him that he 
may be curtailing his fifth amendment right as it would apply at some 
subsequent date before a court. And I have advised him that bv taking 
the oath he then might be curtailing a right which he presently has 
and has up until this point protected. 

Mr. Nedzi. The Chair appreciates your argument, but disagrees, 
respectfully. 

Mr. Arends. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Arends. I am not a lawyer, Mr. Maroulis; but putting this in 
the parlance of the street, is this a case that you feel snould the wit- 
ness De sworn he is giving up a right, period * 

Mr. Maroulis. Under these circumstances, yes. sir. 

Mr. Liddt. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. 

[Mr. Liddy and Mr. Maroulis confer.] 
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Mr. Liddt. Mr. Chairman, if 1 may, with your indulgence, for the 
purpose of the record, advise you that the election is mine rather than 
that of my counsel, that I have relied upon his advice, that advice 
being that which was articulated to you in his preliminary statement 
before you and in response to the inquiry by Congressman Price. 

Certainly my choice of action before this subcommittee this morn- 
ing is based upon a combination of the facts, and all of the facts, as 
I understand them to be. and the law as given to me in his advice by 
my counsel, Mr. Maroulis. 

Certainly as a reasonable man. sir. should the facts in the future 
change I would, of course, review the new facts. I would, of course, 
review’ whatever different — if there is different — legal advice might 
be provided by my counsel. And I might change, or I might not 
change, my position. That is a judgment that I have not made, with 
which I am not as yet faced. When and if I ever am. I shall make 
whatever decision I believe to be appropriate at that time. 

Thank you. sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. A rends? 

Mr. Arexda. Nothing further. 

Mr. Nedzi. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Hogan. Just one. 

Let the record show, Mr. Chairman, that the House resolution and 
the documents appointing this subcommittee to its w’ork are available 
to counsel here during this session, in the event he cares to look at 
them ; because he said he was not aware of those documents. 

We have them here for your perusal, Mr. Maroulis and Mr. Liddy, 
if vou care to look at them.* 

Mr. Mahotjub. Thank you. I would like to receive a copy. 

Mr. Nedzi. The Chair at this time will excuse counsel and the wit- 
ness, and we will proceed with the executive session. 

[Counsel Maroulis and Mr. Liddy left the room.] 

The Chair will observe that throughout the entire proceeding a 
quorum was present, and that the subcommittee has reaffirmed its 
earlier decision to hold the hearing in executive session, with unani- 
mous consent. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Nedzi. On the record. 

Mr. Hubert. I will make the motion that Mr. Liddy be cited for 
contempt. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hubert moves that the subcommittee take all neces- 
sary action for the House of Representatives to cite the witness, G. 
Gordon Liddy, for contempt of the subcommittee. 

All those in favor signin’ by saying “Aye.” 

[Calls of “Aye.”] 

Mr. Nedzi. Those opposed, “No.” 

[No response.] 

Mr. Nedzi. Let the record show that all members present voted in 
favor of the motion. [Mr. Nedzi, Mr. Hebert, Mr. Bray, Mr. Price, 
Mr. Arends.] 

The subcommittee will stand in recess until further call of the 
Chair. 

[Whereupon, at 11 :40 a.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at the call of the Chair.] 
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APPENDIX 2 

Minutes — Committee on Akmed Services, House op 
Representatives 


MEETING NO. 43, JULY 20, 1073 

The full committee met in open session in the Carl Vinson Room, 
at 10 32 a.m., to consider the report of the Intelligence Subcommittee 
with regard to the failure and refusal of G. Gordon Liddy to be sworn 
or to take affirmation to testify at the meeting of the subcommittee on 
Friday, July 20, in connection with the subcommittee’s inquiry into 
the alleged CIA-Watergate-Ellsberg matters, the following members 
of the committee and staff being present : 


Mr. Hebert, Chairman 

Mr. White 

Mr. Bray 

Mr. Treen 

Mr. Bob Wilson 

Mr. Nichols 

Mr. Bennett 

Mr. Armstrong 

Mr. Stratton 

Mr. Brinkley 

Mr. Pike 

Mr. O’Brien 

Mr. Dickihson 

Mr. Mollohan 

Mr. Ichora 

Mr. Beard 

Mr. Hunt! 

Mr. Dan Daniel 

Mr. Nedzi' 

Mr. Mitchell 

Mr. Whitehurst 

Mr. Montgomery 

Mr. Randall 

Mrs. Holt 

Mr. Young 

Mr. Runnels 

Mr. Charles Wilson 

Mr. Bob Daniel 

Mr. Spence 

Mr. Aspin 
Mr. Deilums 

Mr. Leggett 

Mr. Powell 

Mr. Davis 

Mr. Hicks 
Mr. Robert Price 

Mrs. Schroeder 

Members absent: 

Mr. Arends 

Mr. Gubser 

Mr. Melvin Price 

Mr. King 

Mr. Fisher 

Mr. Jones 


Staff members present : Mr. Slatinshek, chief counsel ; Mr. Morgan, 
professional staff member; Mr. Cook, counsel; Mr. Fora, professional 
staff member; Mr. Marshall, professional staff member; Mr. Norris, 
counsel; Mr. Shumate, counsel; Mr. Hogan, counsel; Mr. Cantus, pro- 
fessional staff member; Mr. Reddan, counsel, Armed Services Investi- 
gating Subcommittee; Mr. Ransom, professional staff member, Armed 
Services Investigating Subcommittee ; Mrs. Stockstill, executive secre- 
tary ; Mr. Short, clerical staff assistant. 

The chairman made opening remarks stating that the purpose of 
the meeting was to consider the report of the Intelligence Subcom- 
mittee with regard to the failure and refusal of G. Gordon Liddy to 
be sworn or to take affirmation to testify at the meeting of the Intelli- 
gence Subcommittee on Friday, July 20, 1973, in connection with the 
subcommittee’s inquiry into the alleged CIA-Watergate-Ellsberg 
matters. 

The chairman recognized Mr. Nedzi, Chairman of the Intelligence 
Subcommittee to submit his report, in behalf of the Subcommittee, 
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on Mr. Liddy’s appearance before the subcommittee on July 20. 
Mr. Nedzi read a prepared statement and invited the attention of the 
members of the committee to the transcript of the subcommittee’s 
proceedings on July 20, which was before each Member. At the conclu- 
sion of the reading of his statement, Mr. Nedzi read the resolution he 
proposed to bring before the House of Representatives citing Mr. 
Liddy for contempt of the Congress. 

Considerable discussion ensued by members and counsel. During 
the course of the discussion, Mr. Treen offered a motion that action 
be postponed on the resolution proposed by Mr. Nedzi until a date next 
week to be designated by the Chairman, thereby giving the Members 
more time to examine pertinent facts bearing on the resolution. Fol- 
lowing discussion of the motion, Mr. Treen stated it would be accepta- 
ble to him to amend his motion by postponing further consideration of 
the resolution until 2 KX) p.m. today. This proposal was objected to by 
Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Randall then moved the previous question, which was consid- 
eration of Mr. Treen’s motion to postpone action on the proposed res- 
olution until a time to be decided by the Chairman. The motion was 
agreed to by a show of hands vote of 23 Yeas and 9 Nays. 

The committee recessed at 11:39 a.m., subject to the call of the 
Chair. 

During the meeting the committee was recessed from 10:45 a.m. 
until 10:59 a.m. in order that the members could respond to a quorum 
call. 

Frank M. Slatinshek, 

Chief Counsel. 

Minutes — Committee on Armed Services, House op 
Representatives 


MEETING NO. 44, JULY 31, 1973 


The full committee met in open session, in the Carl Vinson Room, 
at 10 :13 a.m., to resume consideration of the report of the Intelligence 
Subcommittee with regard to the failure and refusal of G. Gordon 
Liddy to be sworn or to take affirmation to testify at the meeting of 
the Subcommittee on Friday, July 20, in connection with the sub- 
committee’s inquiry into the alleged CIA-Watergate-Ellsberg matters, 
the following members of the committee and staff being present: 


Mr. Hubert, Chairman 

Mr. Bray 

Mr. Arends 

Mr. Bob Wilson 

Mr. Stratton 

Mr. King 

Mr. Pike 

Mr. Dickinson 

Mr. Hunt 

Mr. Nedzi 

Mr. Whitehurst 

Mr. Young 

Mr. Charles Wilson 

Mr. Spence 

Mr. Robert Price 


Mr. White 
Mr. Treen 
Mr. Nichols 
Mr. Armstrong 
Mr. Brinkley 
Mr. O’Brien 
Mr. Mollohan 
Mr. Beard 
Mr. Dan Daniel 
Mr. Montgomery 
Mf. Bob Daniel 
Mr. Davis 
Mr. Jones 
Mrs. Schroeder 
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Members absent: 
Mr. Melvin Price 
Mr. Fisher 
Mr. Bennett 
Mr. Gubser 
Mr. Ichord 
Mr. Randall 
Mr. Leggett 


Mr. Powell 
Mr. Hicks 
Mr. Mitchell 
Mrs. Holt 
Mr. Runnels 
Mr. Aspin 
Mr. Dellums 


Staff members present : Mr. Slatinshek, chief counsel ; Mr. Hogan, 
counsel ; Mr. Shumate, counsel ; Mr. Marshall, professional staff mem- 
ber; Mr. Norris, counsel; Mrs. Stockstill, executive secretary; Mr. 
Short, clerical staff assistant. 

The Chairman made a brief opening statement setting forth the 
purpose of the meeting. 

The Chairman recognized Mr. Treen, who made a statement regard- 
ing his study of the action recommended by the Intelligence Sub- 
committee. 

The Chairman recognized Mr. Nedzi, who renewed his motion that 
the committee approve his proposal to bring before the House of 
Representatives a resolution citing Mr. G. Gordon Liddy for contempt 
of the Congress. The Chairman asked Mr. Hogan, counsel, to read 
the proposed resolution. 

Mr. Pike moved the previous question, which motion was approved 
by a voice vote. 

The Chairman ordered a roll call vote on Mr. Nedzi’s proposal. The 
results of the roll call vote follow : 


Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


TEAS — 33 


Hebert 


Bray 

Melvin Price (proxy) 
Arends 

Fisher (proxy) 

Bob Wilson 
Stratton 


King 

Pike 

Dickinson 

Hunt 

Nedzi 

Whitehurst 


Young 

Charles Wilson 
Spence 

Legged (P r <> x y) 


Mr. Robert Price 
Mr. White 
Mr. Treen 
Mr. Nichols 
Mr. Armstrong 
Mr. Brinkley 
Mr. O’Brien 
Mr. Mollohan 
Mr. Beard 
Mr. Dan Daniel 
Mr. Montgomery 
Mr. Bob Daniel 
Mr. Dellums (proxy) 
Mr. Davis 
Mr. Jones 
Mrs. Schroeder 


NATS — o 


There being 33 Yeas and no Nays, Mr. Nedzi’s proposal to bring 
a resolution before the House of Representatives citing Mr. G. Gordon 
Liddy for contempt of the Congress was approved. 

The committee recessed at 10:22 a.m., subject to the call of the 
Chair. 

Frank M. Slatinshek, 

Chief Counsel. 
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APPENDIX 3 

Legal Memorandum Re Refusal of George Gordon Liddy To Be 

Sworn as a Witness Before the Special Subcommittee on Intel- 
ligence, July 20, 1973 

On Friday, July 20, 1973, during an executive session of the Special 
Subcommittee on Intelligence, Mr. George Gordon Liddy, who was 
duly called as a witness pursuant to a Writ of Habeas Corpus, refused 
to be sworn prior to offering any testimony or claiming his privilege 
under the Fifth Amendment. A Quorum being present, the subcommit- 
tee voted to report the matter to tne full committee with a recommenda- 
tion for reference to the House of Representatives under procedures 
which could ultimately result in Mr. Liddy being cited for contempt of 
Congress. 

In his appearance before the subcommittee on July 20th Mr. Liddy 
and counsel, through an extensive brief and exchange with the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, claimed in essence that the Fifth Amend- 
ment incorporates the right of a witness before a congressional sub- 
committee not to take the stand and therefore not to be sworn. In sum, 
Mr. Liddy claimed he had the absolute right under the Fifth Amend- 
ment to remain completely silent with regard to any offering before 
the subcommittee. He sought to reinforce his position based on his 
current conviction on the Watergate breakin which is under appeal, 
and the possibility of future indictments being brought against nim. 
He further argued a Sixth Amendment right to avoid what he claims 
would be prejudicial publicity in the media should he claim his Fifth 
Amendment rights. 

The bulk of the witness’ brief is an extended historical survey of the 
development of the accusatorial system, the privilege against self-in- 
crimination, and related matters. It is established, without any neces- 
sity for an historical treatment, that a defendant in a criminal case 
may not be compelled to give evidence against himself and indeed that 
he may not be called to the stand and made to take the path at all if he 
chooses. With regard to compelling the appearance of the subject of an 
investigation, a possible future defendant, or an already indicted 
defendant before a grand jury, the rule varies in federal and state 
courts. The federal courts have generally refused to hold that the sub- 
ject of the investigation, a prospective defendant, may decline to ap- 
pear but they have indicated tnat there may be limits with respect 
to who may be called and under what circumstances the inquiry may 
proceed. Note, “The Rights of a Witness Before a Grand Jury,” 1967 
Duke L. J. 97, 105 nn. 31, 32. In support of his position, Mr. Liddy 
quoted, inter alia , from Jones v. United States , 342 F. 2d 863, 868 pur- 
porting to state the rule in the District of Columbia : 

At a trial, putting the accused on the witness stand without his consent and 
asking him anything at all would violate his constitutional privilege against self- 
incrimination. We think taking him before the grand Jury without his consent 
and asking him anything violates his privilege. 

That was not concurred in by a majority of the Court and was there- 
fore not a holding. Id.< at 864. [Emphasis added.] # # 

Whatever the rule prevailing with regard to grand juries, there is 
no support in the decided cases for any proposition that a defendant — 
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prospective, past, or present — may decline to appear or refuse to take 
the oath before a congressional committee and Mr. Liddy does not 
offer a single citation to the contrary. A witness may of course assert 
his privilege against self-incrimination in regard to questions asked 
of him but he may not refuse to take the witness chair at all. The 
reason plainly is that a congressional committee is not a court , it has 
no power to try, convict , and sentence one, and its fimction is to carry 
on inquiries to determine the necessity for legislation and to review 
the implementation of legislation that has been enacted. 

McGraim v. Daugherty, 273 U.S. 135 (1927), and the other prevail- 
ing case law, clearly establishes that a committee of one House of 
Congress may compel a private individual to appear before it and to 

E 've testimony provided that the inquiry is part of an exercise of the 
gislative function conveyed to Congress by the Constitution and 
that the process is being employed to obtain testimony for that pur- 
pose. The power of inquiry, the Court said, is “a necessary and appro- 
priate attribute of the power to legislate” and is in fact to be treated 
“as inhering in it” for purposes of legislating and oversight with 
regard to enacted laws. 

In the case at hand Mr. Liddy, who is in confinement, was properly 
before the subcommittee pursuant to a valid Writ of Habeas Coitus 
Ad Testificandum issued by Chief Judge John J. Sirica of the United 
States District Court for the District of Columbia on July 16, 1973. 
See Gilmore v. United States, 129 Fed. 2nd 199, (1942). The authority 
and legislative purpose of the subcommittee has been established. 
H. Res. 185, 98d Congress; organization meeting of the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, 93d Congress, February 27, 1973. 

Title 2, United States Code Sections 192 and 194 as follows : 

See. 192. Refusal of witness to testify or produce papers 
Every person who having been summoned as a witness by the authority of 
either House of Congress to give testimony or to produce papers upon any 
matter under inquiry before either House, or any joint committee established 
by a joint or concurrent resolution of the two Houses of Congress, or any com- 
mittee of either House of Congress, willfully makes default, or who, having ap- 
peared, refuses to answer any questions pertinent to the question under inquiry, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of not more than 
$1,000 nor less than $100 and imprisonment in a common jail for not less than 
one month nor more than twelve months As amended June 22, 19S8, c. 504, 52 
Stat 942. 

Sec. 194. Certification of failure to testify; grand jury action failing to testify 
or produce records 

Whenever a witness summoned as mentioned in section 192 fails to appear 
to testify or fails to produce any books, papers, records, or documents, as re- 
quired, or whenever any witness so summoned refuses to answer any question 
pertinent to the subject under Inquiry before either House, or any joint com- 
mittee established by a joint or concurrent resolution of the two Houses of Con- 
gress, or any committee or subcommittee of either House of Congress, and the 
fact of such failure or failures is reported to either House while Congress is in 
session, or when Congress is not in session, a statement of fact constituting such 
failure is reported to and filed with the President of the Senate or the Speaker 
of the House, it shall be the duty of the said President of the Senate or Speaker 
of the House, as the case may be, to certify, and he shall so certify, the state- 
ment of facts aforesaid under the seal of the Senate or House, as the case may be, 
to the appropriate United States attorney, whose duty it shall be to bring the 
matter before the grand Jury for its action. As amended July 13, 1936, c. 884, 49 
Stat. 2041 ; June 22, 1938, c. 594, 52 Stat. 942. 

A refusal to take the oath and be sworn, it is established in the few 
cases dealing with this fact situation, constitutes under 2 U.S.C. Sec. 
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192 both a willful default and a refusal to answer. Eisler v. United 
States , 170 F. 2d 273, 279-281 (C.A.D.C. 1948) ; United States v. 
Hints, 193 F. Supp. 325, 327-328 (D.C.N.D. 111. 1961). 1 

In Eisler it was held that a deliberate and intentional refusal to 
be sworn is sufficient to constitute a violation of 2 U.S.C. 192. Also, 
said the court in Eisler , having been summoned by lawful authority, 
the witness was bound to conform to the procedures of the 
committee. 

In Hints the court stated that the mere charge of refusing to be 
sworn violated the so-called second branch of the statute. There is no 
question more pertinent to a subject under investigation than whether 
the witness will answer truthfully. 

Any witness, of course, has the constitutional right to invoke his 
privilege against self-incrimination and refuse to answer when indeed 
le would be incriminated. But he must appear, he must take the stand, 
le must be sworn, and he must assert the privilege as to each incrimi- 
nating question which is asked of him. “If the Committee was to be at 
all effective in bringing to Congress’ attention certain practices * * * 
which should be subject to federal prohibitions, it necessarily had to 
ask some witnesses questions which, if truthfully answered, might place 
them in jeopardy of state prosecution. Unless interrogation is met with 
a valid constitutional objection ‘the scope of the power of (congres- 
sional) inquiry * * * is as penetrating and far-reaching as the po- 
tential power to enact and appropriate under the Constitution.’ (Quot- 
ing Barenblatt v. United States , 360 U.S. 109, 111 (1960) ). And it is 
not until the question is asked that the interrogator can know whether 
it will be answered or will be met with some constitutional objection. 
To deny the Committee the right to ask the question would be to turn 
an ‘option of refusal’ into a ‘prohibition of inquiry’ * * *” Hutcheson 
v. United States , 369 United States 599, 619. 

Any suggestion that Congress cannot inquire into matters which 
were the subject of judicial proceedings necessarily applies to future 
judicial proceedings as well as pending. “If such were the reach of 
‘due process’ it would turn a witness’ privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion into a self-operating restraint on congressional inquiry * * * and 
would in effect pro tanto obliterate the need for that constitutional 
protection.” Hutcheson v. United States , (supra) 613 n. 16 (1962). 
See also, Sinclair v. United States , 279 United States 263 (1929). 
Accordingly, it appears that Mr. Liddy’s position as a convicted de- 
fendant and a possible future defendant would not suffice to excuse his 
conduct at the hearing. 

It is submitted that a justiciable case against Mr. Liddy under 
the provisions of 2 U.S.C. 192 has developed by virtue of his 
refusal to take an oath before a duly constituted subcommittee of the 
House with a duly established legislative purpose. Accordingly, the 
provisions of 2 U.S.C. 194 should be invoked for appropriate 
consideration within the processes established by law. Put an- 
other way, the Special Subcommittee is of the opinion that Mr. Liddy 
has been in contempt of Congress, and under the statutes, the issue of 
guilt or innocence should be resolved in the appropriate federal court. 

i See also Proceedings Against Arnold S. Johnson, H. Kept. No. 91-1461 ; Committee On 
Internal Security Annual Report, 1972, H. Kept. No. 93-301. 
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[Reprinted from the Congressional Record (p. H7679, September 10, 1973) ] 
Proceedings Against George Gordon Liddy 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of the privilege of the House, and, 
by direction of the Committee on Armed Services, I submit a privileged report 
(H. Kept. No. 93-453). 

The Clerk read as follows : * * * ( See page 903. ) 

Mr. Nedzi (during the reading). Mr. Speaker, since this report has been dis- 
tributed to the membership as a committee print over the weekend, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the further reading of the report and the appendixes be dis- 
pensed with, and that it be printed in full in the Record with the appendixes. 

The Speaker. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on Armed Services, I 
offer a privileged resolution (H. Res. 536) and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as follows : 


House Resolution 536 


Reaolvedy That the Speaker of the House of Representatives certify the report 
of the Committee on Armed Services of the House of Representatives as to the 
refusal of George Gordon Liddy to be sworn or to take affirmation to testify 
before a duly authorized subcommittee of the said Committee on Armed Services 
on July 20, 1973, together with all the facts in connection therewith, under the 
seal of the House of Representatives, to the United States Attorney for the 
District of Columbia, to the end that the said George Gordon Liddy may be 
proceeded against in the manner and form provided by law. 

The Spe aker . The gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Nedzi) is recognized for 
1 hour. 


(Mr. Nedzi asked and was given permission to revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. Nedzl Mr. Speaker, I yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, on Friday, July 20, 1973, during an executive session of the 
Special Subcommittee on Intelligence of which I am chairman, Mr. George 
Gordon Liddy, who was duly called as a witness pursuant to a writ of habeas 
corpus, refused to be sworn prior to offering any testimony or claiming his 
privileges under the fifth amendment. A quorum being present, the subcommittee 
voted to report the matter to the full committee with a recommendation for 
reference to the House of Representatives under procedures which could ulti- 
mately result in Mr. Liddy being cited for contempt of Congress. Since Mr. Liddy 
was in confinement in the District of Columbia Jail, as the result of his conviction 
on the Watergate break-in, the subcommittee petitioned Chief Judge John J. 
Sirica for a writ of habeas corpus ad testificandum as the only means of obtaining 
Mr. Liddy’s presence before the subcommittee. In his discretion Judge Sirica 
signed that petition on July 16, 1973, and an order was delivered to the U.S. 
marshal for Liddy’s presence before the subcommittee on July 20, 1973. 

Mr. Speaker, the Special Subcommittee on Intelligence is a duly constituted 
subcommittee of the House Armed Services Committee pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 185, 93d Congress, and the appointment made during the organization meeting 
of the Committee on Armed Services on February 27, 1973. In addition, an order 
was given to me as chairman of the subcommittee directing that we conduct an 
inquiry regarding CIA involvement in Watergate-Ellsberg matters. The subcom- 
mittee commenced its hearings on May 11, 1973, and in 16 sessions since that 
date has had before it some 24 witnesses bearing on the subject of our inquiry, 
^bough three witnesses before the subcommittee claimed their fifth amendment 
privilege throughout their appearance, Mr. Liddy was the sole witness who refused 
to be sworn. 


.. In h J 8 appearance before the subcommittee on July 20, Mr. Liddy and counsel, 
through an extensive brief and exchange with the members of the subcommittee, 
claimed in essence that the fifth amendment incorporates the right of a witness 
oerore a congressional subcommittee not to take the stand and therefore not 
8W0 ^ n * sum, Mr. Liddy claimed he had the absolute right under the 
a ™ endm * at to remain completely silent with regard to any offering before 
the subcommittee. He further argued a sixth amendment right to avoid what he 
claims would be a prejudicial publicity in the media should he claim his fifth 
amendment rights. 
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All of the details concerning committee and subcommittee Jurisdiction, the ac- 
tual proceedings and committee actions on the case are contained in the com- 
mittee print which was circulated to the House membership by letter dated Au- 
gust 29, 1973, and is presently before the House as a privileged report. 

On July 26 and on July 31, 1973, the House Armed Services Committee met 
to consider the resolution before you today. After extensive discussion and 
consideration of the legal matters involved, the committee voted 33 to 0 to adopt 
the resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, the position of the committee is that all substantive and pro- 
cedural legal prerequisites have been satisfied for the hearing of Mr. Liddy as 
a witness and that the House should report a resolution which would refer the 
matter to the U.S. Attorney. Title 2, United States Code, sections 192 and 194 
provide the necessary vehicles for taking this action. Section 192 provides the 
basis for indictment should a witness before either House of Congress refuse to 
answer any question pertinent to the inquiry. Section 194 provides the vehicle 
for certifying such a result to the appropriate U.S. Attorney. The central ques- 
tion is whether failure to take the oath constitutes a refusal to give testimony. 
We believe it does. Of course, the ultimate answer rests with the courts. While 
there may be merit to Mr. Liddy’s argument as it pertains to testimony of a de- 
fendant in a court of law, we do not believe that it applies to a duly constituted 
congressional hearing without procedural deficiencies. 

We have examined some of the basic case law on the subject and are of the 
opinion that we are in compliance with the basic substantive and procedural re- 
quirements in the onward reporting of the case. Accordingly, it is the position 
of the committee that the proceedings to date are in order and we recommend that 
the House approve going forward with a resolution that the Speaker certify to 
the U.S. Attorney the reports as to the refusal of George Gordon Liddy to be 
sworn to testify at a meeting of the Special Subcommittee on Intelligence on 
July 20, 1973, together with all the facts in connection therewith to the end that 
he may be proceeded against as provided by law. 

(Mr. Arends asked and was given permission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. Abends. Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of ihis Resolution and urge my 
Colleagues to do likewise. 

It has been a long-time tradition well-supported in law that when witnesses 
called before congressional committees are required to be sworn prior to offering 
testimony it is their doty to rise and be sworn or make affirmation. Following 
that, it certainly is the right of every witness to claim the privilege against 
self-incrimination under the fifth amendment if, indeed, that be the case. 
However, the Congress and its committees has every right to put the question 
to the witness in our investigative and legislative functions. Then and only then 
should there be a decision as to whether a reply must be made. Certainly to con- 
done a refusal to be sworn would stiffle the entire congressional Investigative 
process and that cannot be tolerated if we are to fulfill our legislative responsi- 
bilities. During the course of the subcommittee bearings, of which I am privi- 
leged to be a member, no other witness refused to be sworn although others did 
claim a privilege under the fifth amendment and in no case did the subcommittee 
question that right. 

Although contempt proceedings could be conducted in the halls of Congress, 
the membership in their wisdom felt the better course was to refer all sucb 
cases to the appropriate U.S. Attorney for action after approval by the House 
concerned. That is what we ask you to do today in what I consider to be a 
clear cut violation of the statutory provision contained in section 192 of title % 
United States Code. 

The integrity of the legislative process requires that we do nothing less than 
to pass this resolution. We believe Mr. Liddy should be cited for contempt of 
Congress for his failure to take the oath or make affirmation before a duly 
constituted subcommittee of the House Armed Services Committee, while in 
pursuit of a proper investigation of alleged Central Intelligence Agency involve- 
ment in the Watergate-Danlel Bllsberg matters. 

Mr. Neozi. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

_ .** r - Gbo ® 8 - Mr - Speaker, I believe that the gentleman stated that G. Gordon 
Liddy was the only one of numerous witnesses to be called before the subcom- 
mittee who refused to be sworn as a witness. 
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Mr. Gross. Is that correct? 

Mr. Nedzi. That is correct. . 

Mr. Gross. Was he not the only person to come before the committee who naa 
been indicted, tried, and convicted, and had a case on appeal in the courts? 
Was he not only witness in that status? 

Mr. Nedzi. In the status which the gentleman describes, I believe he was. 
However, Mr. McCord was also found guilty, and Mr. Hunt was found guilty 
also. That is correct. So he was not the only one in that status. 

Mr. Gross. Hid they have appeals pending? 

Mr. Nedzi. My understanding is that they do have appeals pending. 

Mr. Gross. I am talking about the other two. 

Mr. Nedzi. That is my understanding, yes. 

Mr. Gross. They were in the same status as Mr. Liddy ? 

Mr. Nedzi. With the exception of Mr. McCord who is not in confinement, as 
the gentleman knows, where as Mr. Liddy was. 

Mr. Hunt. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Nedzi. I yield to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. Hunt. I ask the distinguished chairman to clarify that statement that 
referred to “Mr. Hunt.” I am a member of the Armed Services Committee and I 
want it distinctly understood the gentleman is not talking about me. Will the 
gentleman be so good as to do that? 

Mr. Nedzi. I will be glad to. The Mr. Hunt to whom I refer is E. Howard Hunt 
of Watergate fame. 

Mr. Hunt. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Hungate. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Nedzi. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. Hungate. Mr. Speaker, may I inquire, if we vote the citation, this gentle- 
man is now doing time, is that correct? 

Mr. Nedzi. That is correct. 

Mr. Hungate. What is his sentence approximately? Is it 30 days or years? 

Mr. Nedzi. It is years. I regret I cannot give the gentleman a specific answer. 

Mr. Hungate. What would be the remedy if he were ordered found in con- 
tempt and still declined to answer? 

Mr. Nedzi. I assume the remedy would be to tack onto his sentence whatever 
the court would deem appropriate. 

Mr. Drinan. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Nedzi. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Drinan. Mr. Speaker, I commend the gentleman for the excellent report 
he has issued but I raise this question. It is my understanding that some 2 
weeks prior to the actual appearance of Mr. Liddy, the committee had in writ- 
ing a letter from Mr. Liddy’s lawyer indicating that Mr. Liddy would not in 
fact furnish any information and that he would take the fifth amendment, as 
would be his right. I wondered if the chairman of the subcommittee would 
answer what precise information or what areas were to be explored by the 
committee with Mr. Liddy when it was known ahead of time that Mr. Liddy 
would in fact invoke the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Nedzi. My response to the gentleman in the first instance is that counsel 
for Mr. Liddy did not indicate he would not be sworn. He said Mr. Liddy would 
take the fifth amendment. Of course the intention of the committee in calling Mr. 
Liddy was an effort to endeavor to elicit such information as Mr. Liddy pos- 
sessed with reference to the involvement of the CIA in the whole Watergate 
affair. 

Mr. Drinan. I wonder if the chairman could tell me this. Is there any 
precedent in the annals of the House for citing for contempt a person simply 
because he has refused to take the oath? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes, there is precedent. There is the case which goes back to 1947 
involving Gerhardt Eisler, who refused to be sworn before the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee at that time. 

Mr. Drinan. But in the Eisler case were there not other circumstances that 
are not present here, or rather, in the Liddy case there are circumstances pres- 
ent that were not present in the Eisler case. 

Mr. Liddy is now in jail ; he is being investigated by a grand jury ; he is a de- 
fendant in a civil case, and he felt that this might tend to incriminate him? 

Mr. Nedzi. There are certain differences of course. On the other hand in 
the Eisler matter he was also in confinement at the time that he appeared and 
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there were charges being pursued against him, so to that extent the two cases 
are very similar. 

Mr. Drinan. One further thing is not entirely clear to me from reading the 
documents. Mr. G. Gordon Liddy through his attorney said this would tend to 
defame him and degrade him and possibly Incriminate him, but my understand- 
ing is that all this was in executive session, so how could his attorney say in 
fact that this would tend to implicate him since the proceeding would not be 
public? 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Speaker, I cannot really respond to the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. Drinan. Gould he feel, though, that the fact would emerge that Mr. G. 
Gordon Liddy had involved the fifth amendment and had thereby created 
prejudice against himself? 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Speaker, I think that was a reasonable assumption on his part, 
certainly. 

Mr. Drinan. Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman for responding. 

Mr. Rousselot. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Nedzi. I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. Rousselot. Mr. Speaker, on page 28 of the report before us, at the bottom 
of the page, it says : 

There being 33 Yeas and no Nays, Mr. Nedzi.’s proposal to bring a resolution 
before the House of Representatives citing Mr. G. Gordon Liddy for contempt of 
Congress was approved. 

Do we have a printed copy of this resolution? 

Mr. Nedzi. The resolution was read before the House. 

Mr. Rousselot. The normal procedure is that we have a printed copy. 

Mr. Nedzi. It is on the front page. 

Mr. Rousselot. Is there some great hurry that we cannot read the resolution? 

Mr. Nedzi. It is on the front page of this report This has been in the hands 
of the Members. 

Mr. Rousselot. The reason I asked is that we had some difficulty last Thurs- 
day, my office, when we were informed that the resolution would come up, in 
getting a copy. I just wondered if there was some great reason as to why every- 
one was denied a copy prior to this time. 

Mr. Nedzi. Nobody was denied a copy. This was sent out to all the Members 
August 29. 

Mr. Rous&lot. What is the number of it? 

Mr. Nedzi. There is no number. It is a committee print. 

Mr. Rousselot. Could the gentleman tell me the difference between this cita- 
tion on Mr. Liddy and the citation against the president of CBS, and how he 
voted on that? 

Mr. Nedzi. I frankly cannot remember how I voted on that. 

Mr. Rousselot. Mr. Speaker, I am going to be interested to see how the 
votes go in comparison with protection of civil rights. I am inclined to vote for 
this resolution, but as it relates to the one for the president of CBS, who of 
course is in a much better position to protect himself than this gentleman, who 
is now in jail and obviously salted away. 

I am really somewhat disturbed, although the gentleman assures me that 
everybody was given adequate notification; yet, he cannot even tell me the 
number of the resolution we have before us. 

Mr. Nedzi. The record is going to have to speak for itself on that score. I am 
advised there is no number until afterward. 

Mr. Hungate. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Nedzi. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

(Mr. Hungate asked and was given permission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. Hungate. Mr. Speaker, I rise to support the committee’s position based 
on the research report of the library of Congress which follows : 

See p. 930. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The Speaker. The question is on the resolution. 

The question was taken ; and the Speaker announced that the ayes appeared 
to have it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order that a quorum is not present 

The Speaker. Evidently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify absent Members. 
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The vote was taken by electronic device, and there were — yeas 834, nays 11, 
answered “present’* 1, not voting 88, as follows : 


Abdnor 

Abzng 

Adams 

Alexander 

Anderson, Calif. 

Anderson, 111. 

Andrews, N. Dak. 

Annunzio 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Ashley 

Aspin 

Bafalis 

Baker 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Bevill 

Biester 

Bingham 

Boggs 

Boland 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown, Calif. 

Brown, Mich. 

Broyhill, N.C. 

Broyhill, Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke, Fla. 

Burke, Mass. 

Burleson, Tex. 

Burlison, Mo. 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carey, N.Y. 

Carney, Ohio 

Casey, Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Dent 

Derwinski 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Downing 

Drinan 

du Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards, Calif. 

Eilberg 

Erlenborn 


[Roll No. 442] 
Yeas — 334 

Esch 

Evans, Colo. 

Evins, Term. 

Fascell 

Findley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Ford, Gerald R. 

Ford, William D. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Froehlich 

Fulton 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Ginn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Green, Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gude 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hanley 

Jones, Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeier 

Eazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Long, La. 

Long, Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollister 

McCormack 

McDade 


McFall 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin, Nebr. 

Martin, N.C. 

Mathias, Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Milford 

Miller 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell, Md. 

Mitchell, N.Y. 

Mizell 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, Calif. 

Morgan 

Clark 

Clausen, Don H. 

Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins, III. 

Collins, Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Cronin 

Daniel, Dan 

Daniel, Robert W., Jr. 

Daniels, Dominick V. 

Danielson 

Davis, Wis. 

de la Garza 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Hansen, Wash. 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 
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Hechler, W. Va. 

Rangel 

Stokes 

Heckler, Mass. 

Rarick 

Stubblefield 

Heinz 

Rees 

Stuckey 

Helstoskl 

Regula 

Studds 

Henderson 

Reuss 

Sullivan 

Hicks 

Rhodes 

Symington 

Hillis 

Riegle 

Taylor, Mo. 

Hinshaw 

Rinaldo 

Taylor, N.C. 

Hogan 

Roberts 

Teague, Calif. 

Holtzman 

Robinson, Va. 

Thompson, N.J. 

Hosmer 

Robinson, N.Y. 

Thomson, Wis. 

Howard 

Rodino 

Thone 

Huber 

Roe 

Thornton 

Hungate 

Rogers 

Tieman 

Hunt 

Roncalio, Wyo. 

Towell, Nev. 

Hutchinson 

Roncallo, N.Y. 

Treen 

Ichord 

Rooney, Pa. 

U 11m an 

Jarman 

Rose 

Van Deerlin 

Johnson, Calif. 

Rosenthal 

Vander Jagt 

Johnson, Pa. 

Roush 

Vanik 

Jones, Ala. 

Rousselot 

Vigorito 

Jones, N.C. 

Roy 

Waggonner 

Jones, Okla. 

Roybal 

Waldie 

Mosher 

Ruppe 

Wampler 

Moss 

Ruth 

Ware 

Murphy, N.Y. 

Ryan 

Whalen 

Myers 

Sandman 

White 

Natcher 

Sarasin 

Whitehurst 

Nedzi 

Sarbanes 

Whitten 

Nelsen 

Satterfield 

Widnall 

Nichols 

Saylor 

Wiggins 

Obey 

Scherele 

Williams 

O’Brien 

Schneebeli 

Wilson, Bob 

O’Hara 

Schroeder 

Wilson, Charles H., 

O’Neill 

Sebelius 

Calif. 

Owens 

Seiberling 

Wilson, Charles, Tex. 

Parris 

Shipley 

Winn 

Passman 

Shoup 

Wright 

Patten 

Shriver 

Wyatt 

Perkins 

Shuster 

Wylie 

Pettis 

Sikes 

Wyman 

Peyser 

Skubitz 

Yates 

Pickle 

Smith, N.Y. 

Young, Alaska 

Poage 

Snyder 

Young, Fla. 

Powell, Ohio 

Spence 

Young, Ga. 

Preyer 

Staggers 

Young, 111. 

Price, 111. 

Stanton, J. William 

Young, S.C. 

Price, Tex. 

Stanton, James V. 

Young, Tex. 

Pritchard 

Stark 

Zablocki 

Quie 

Steed 

Zion 

Railsback 

Steelman 

Zwach 

Randall 

Steiger, Wis. 



Nays — 11 


Blackburn 

Edwards, Ala. 

Quillen 

Burton 

Flynt 

Stefger, Ariz. 

Carter 

Johnson, Colo. 

Symms 

Duncan 

Landgrebe 


Answered “Present” — 1 
Ashbrook 
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Not Voting — 88 


Addabbo 

Fraser 

Minshall, Ohio 

Andrews, N.C. 

Frelinghuysen 

Moakley 

Badillo 

Fuqua 

Moorhead, Pa. 

Barrett 

Gray 

Murphy, 111. 

Bell 

Green, Oreg. 

Nix 

Biaggi 

Gubser 

Patman 

Blatnik 

Hanna 

Pepper 

Bolling 

Hanrahan 

Pike 

Bowen 

Hansen, Idaho 

Podell 

Brasco 

Harrington 

Reid 

Bray 

Harsha 

Rooney, N.Y. 

Brotzman 

Holifield 

Rostenkowski 

Brown, Ohio 

Holt 

Runnels 

Burke, Calif. 

Horton 

St Germain 

Chappell 

Hudnut 

Sisk 

Chisholm 

Karth 

Slack 

Clawson, Del. 

Keating 

Smith, Iowa 

Conyers 

Kluczynski 

Steele 

Crane 

Landrum 

Stephens 

Culver 

Lehman 

Stratton 

Davis, Ga. 

Litton 

Talcott 

Davis, S.C. 

McEwen 

Teague, Tex. 

Delaney 

McKinney 

Udall 

Diggs 

McSpadden 

Veysey 

Dingell 

Mailliard 

Walsh 

Donohue 

Maraziti 

Wolff 

Dorn 

Mathis, Ga. 

Wydler 

Dulski 

Mayne 

Yatron 

Eshleman 

Michel 


Foley 

Mills, Ark. 



So the resolution was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that all Members who wish 
to do so may have 5 legislative days in which to revise and extend their remarks 
on the resolution just agreed to. 

The Speakeb. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from Michigan? 
There was no objection. 


46-031 0 - 75 - 60 
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UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA ) 

) Criminal No. 

v. ) 

) Violation of 2 U.S.C. § 192 

GEORGE GORDON LIDDY, ) (Contempt of Congress) 

) 

Defendant. ) 


INDICTMENT 


The Grand Jury charges: 

COUNT ONE 

1. Pursuant to Section 121 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, Public Law 601 (60 Stat. 

822), as amended. House Resolution 6, 93rd Congress, 
dated January 3, 1973, including clause 3 of Rule XI of 
the Rules of the House of Representatives adopted therein, 
and House Resolution 185, 93rd Congress, dated February 
21, 1973, the House of Representatives was empowered to 
and did create the Committee on Armed Services, having 
duties and powers as set forth in said Rules and Resolutions. 

2. Pursuant to House Resolution 185, 93rd Congress, 
dated February 21, 1973, and Rule 6(c) of the Rules Govern- 
ing Procedure of the Committee on Armed Services, the 
Chairman of the Committee on Armed Services, at a meeting 

of the Committee held on February 27, 1973, established 
the Special Subcommittee on Intelligence, and delegated 
to that Subcommittee the Committee's authority "to make 
periodic inquiries into all phases of intelligence activities 
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- 2 - 

within the Department of Defense and within the agencies 
established under the National Security Act, and to 
make legislative recommendations when appropriate." 

3. The Central Intelligence Agency is an 
agency established under Section 102 of the National 
Security Act of 1947, Public Law 253 (61 Stat. 497). 

4. Pursuant to House Resolution 185, 93rd 
Congress, dated February 21, 1973, and a delegation of 
authority from the Chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services to the Special Subcommittee on Intelligence, by 
letter dated Hay 21, 1973, the Subcommittee, through its 
Chairman, was empowered to compel the attendance and tes- 
timony of witnesses, by subpoena or otherwise, and to 
administer oaths to witnesses. 

5. On or about May 11, 1973, pursuant to 
Rule 6(d) of the Rules Governing Procedure of the 
Committee on Armed Services and the directive of the 
Chairman of the Committee, the Special Subcommittee on 
Intelligence commenced hearings within its jurisdiction, 
to wit, hearings into the alleged involvement of the 
Central Intelligence Agency in (a) break-ins at, and 
electronic surveillance of, the offices of the Democratic 
National Committee located in the Watergate office building 
in Washington, D. C. , (b) any subsequent cover-up of 

the identities of the persons who were responsible for, 
participated in, and had knowledge of such activities, 
and (c) the burglary of the office of Dr. Lewis J. Fielding, 
the psychiatrist of Dr. Daniel Ellsberg, in Beverly Hills, 
California on September 3, 1971. 
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- 3 - 

6. On or about July 20, 1973, GEORGE GORDON 
LIDDY, the DEFENDANT, having lawfully been summoned as 

a witness by the authority of the House of Representatives, 
as exercised by the Special Subcommittee on Intelligence of 
the Committee on Armed Services, to give testimony upon 
a matter under inquiry by the Subcommittee, appeared be- 
fore the Subcommittee at an executive session being held 
within the District of Columbia and was directed by the 
Chairman of the Subcommittee to be sworn to testify, but 
did then and there refuse to be sworn to testify, and 
thereby did willfully make default. 

(Title 2, United States Code, Section 192.) 

COUNT TWO 

7. The Grand Jury realleges all of the 
allegations of paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 of Count 
One of this Indictment. 

8. On or about July 20, 1973, GEORGE GORDON 
LIDDY, the DEFENDANT, appeared as a witness before the 
Special Subcommittee on Intelligence of the Committee on 
Armed Services at an executive session within the District 
of Columbia to be asked certain questions which were per- 
tinent to the question under inquiry by the Subcommittee, 
but did then and there refuse to answer any question be- 
fore the Sub committee. 

(Title 2, United States Code, Section 192.) 

A True Bill. 


Foreman LEON JAWORSKI 

Special Prosecutor 
Watergate Special Prosecution 
Force 


March 7, 1974 
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ORDER 



in the presence of the attorney for the government 
the defendant appeared in person on this dale — ... 


May 24, 1974 


PLEA. 

FINDING. 

JUOGMENT 


I I WITHOUT COUNSEL However the court advised defendant of right to counsel end asked whether defendant desired to 

have counsel appointed by the court and the defendant thereupon waived assistance of counsel. 

*1 X I WITH COUNSEL < FILED 

1 Charles F. Barker, Esq. 

^ 

The court has adjudged on May 10 , 111 1974 that, the defendant having pleaded 

- ("-•«> JAMES F. DAYIY* CLERK 

I ! GUILTY, and the court being satisfied that I | NOLO CONTENDERE, 

there is a factual basis for the plea, 

I X I NOT GUILTY | 

and there being a finding/joiliDtof guilty | 


Defendant has been convicted as charged. 


Of the offense(s) of_ Content of Congress, .Viola tion 2 U .S^tL _192^ 


SENTENCE 

OR 

PROBATION 

ORDER 


SPECIAL 

CONDITIONS 

OF 

PROBATION 


The court asked whether defendant had anylhing to viy why judgment should not be 
pronounced. Because no sufficient cause to the contrary was shown, or appeared to 
the court, the court adMgrd the defendant guilty as charged and convicted and 
ordered that: 


Count one SIX (6) months; 

Count two SIX (6) months; said sentences 
to run concurrently by the count and 
concurrently to any sentence now being 
served, it is further adjudged that the 
Execution of said Sentence is Suspended 
and the defendant is placed on unsupervisei 
probation for period of one hour. 


INSTRUCTIONS 
If sentence iy impose dr Enter: (I) 
sentence or sentences specifying 
county if any, (2) whethei sen- 
tences run concurrently or consec- 
utively and, if consecutively, when 
each term K to begin with refer- 
ence to termination uf preceding 
term or to any outstanding or un- 
served sentence. (3) whether de- 
fendant is to be further imprisoned 
until payment ot fine or fines and 
cost or unt'l he is otherwise dis- 
charged provided by law. 



If imposition iy suspended and pro- 
bation ordrred enter the follow- 
ing: "The imposition of sentence is 
hereby suspended and the defen 
danl is placed on probation for a 
period of ( ) years from this 

date. If more space is needed con 
tinue on a blank sheet. Where pro 
balion is ordered probationer must 
be instructed as to ns conditions. 


GENERAL 

CONDITIONS 

OF 

PROBATION 


Where probation has been ordered the defendant shall, during the period of probation, conduct himself as a law-abiding, 
industrious cili/cn and observe all conditions of probation prescribed bv the court. TO THE DEFENDANT - You shall: 

(1) refrain from violation of any law (federal, stale, and local) and get in touch immediately with your probation officer if 
arrested or questioned by a law-enforcement olfker; 

(2) associate only with law-abiding persons and maintain reasonable hours: 

(3) work regularly at a lawful occupation and support your legal dependents, if any, to the best ol your ability (When out 
ot work notify your probation officer at once, and consult him pnor to job changes); 

(4) not leave the judicial district without permission of the probation officer; 

15] notify your probation officer immediately of any change in your place of residence; 

(6) follow the probation officer's instructions and report as directed. 

The Court may change the conditions of probation, reduce or extend the period of probation, and at any time during the 
probation period or within live maximum probation period of 5 years permitted by law, may issue a warrant and revoke 
probation for a violation occurring during the probation period. 


The court orders commitment to the custody of the Attorney General 
and recommends. 


It is ordered that the Clerk deliver a 
certified copy of this judgment and 
commitment to the U.S. Marshal or 
other qualified officer. 


CERTIFIED AS A TRUE CORV ON 


MORIO RV 

l X t UJS. Oh 


f — JDHfTTrr PrAtT 

clerk ► JJAMES F. DAVEY 


cc r t 1 .OP r,i 




Additional Testimony Received After Report H.A.S.C. No. 93-25, 

Dated October 23, 1973 

House op Representatives, 

Committee on Armed Services, 

Special Subcommittee on Intelligence, 
Washington, D.C. , Monday, February 26, 197 h 

The subcommittee met at 10 :80 a.m., in room 2339, Rayburn House 
Office Building, Hon. Lucien N. Nedzi (chairman of the subcommit- 
tee) presiding. 

Mr. Nedzi. For the benefit of the members of the subcommittee, on 
Friday Mr. O’Neill and Mr. Miller, and this was late Friday, so late 
Mr. Slatinshek had already left his office, Mr. O’Neill and Mr. Miller 
advised me of another bit of evidence that was in the files somewhere 
of the Agency involving the Watergate matter which had come to 
the attention of the Director only late last week. 

The information given to me resembled the incident we went through 
about 8 months ago with some McCord letters, and which caused me 
great concern. 

To this moment I do not really understand how this all could have 
happened given the intensive review that this committee has made 
of the entire record, transactions, and the information which we had 
been given relative to how diligently and strongly all the directors 
with whom we have dealt of the Agency pursued efforts to get all the 
information out. 

Because we had this briefing scheduled this morning, I asked Mr. 
Colby to shed some light on the entire incident for us this morning. 

We will proceed with that at the present time. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Perhaps you would like to insert in the record a 
memorandum given to you by the Agency in respect to this matter? 

Mr. Nedzi. Without objection, the memorandum will be included. 

[The following information was received for the record :] 

February 22, 1974. 

Memorandum for : Director of Central Intelligence. 

Subject : Watergate Incident. 

1. This memorandum is for information only. 

2. The Office of Security has in its flies unconfirmed information reflecting 
that shortly after the Watergate break-in, Mr. Lee R. Pennington, Jr., who is a 
former confidential source of the Office of Security’s Security Research Staff, is 
believed to have entered the home and possibly the office of Mr. James W. Mc- 
Cord, Jr., for the purpose of destroying documents which might establish a link 
between Mr. McCord and the Central Intelligence Agency. There is no indication 
that this activity was undertaken at the initiative of any representative of this 
Agency. 

3. The present extent of knowledge of this incident within the Office of Se- 
curity was not established until February 20, 1974. On that date, a review was 
being made of a draft memorandum concerning Agency tapes and tape tran- 
scripts, prepared by the Office of Legislative Counsel, which contained a state- 
ment that the Agency had provided all relevant data relating to the Watergate 
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matter. A concurrent review of the records of the Office of Security Indicated 
that memoranda pertaining to aspects of the Pennington incident were not in 
all probability disseminated beyond the Office of Security. The Office of Se- 
curity could not, therefore, subscribe to a blanket statement to that effect. 

4. On 20 February 1974, the Office of Security initiated a conference with repre- 
sentatives of the Office of the Inspector General in an effort to determine if 
knowledge of this incident had gone forward. It was determined during this con- 
ference that the Inspector General was not aware of the alleged incident Efforts 
were immediately undertaken to interview any Office of Security personnel who 
might have knowledge bearing on the matter, and it is from these interviews 
that our current level of knowledge was developed. Our investigation has dis- 
closed that the initial report of this incident was probably made to Mr. Paul F. 
Gaynor, former Chief, Security Research Staff, Office of Security, on or before 
22 June 1972. The information, considered fragmentary at the time, was said to 
have been reported to the undersigned by Mr. Gaynor. I have no personal recol- 
lection of such a conversation. Mr. Edward F. Sayle of the Security Research 
Staff, learned of some of the details from Mr. Gaynor on or before 22 June 1972, 
and reported them to Mr. Security Officer No. 1 of the Personnel Security Divi- 
sion on that date, because Mr. Security Officer No. 1 was involved in this Office's 
investigation of the Watergate incident Mr. Sayle told Mr. Security Officer No. 
1 that the details of the incident were known to Mr. Gaynor. Mr. Sayle also al- 
leged that the details were known to the undersigned. 

5. The name Pennington next surfaced on 18 August 1972, when Special Agent 
Arnold L. Parham of the Alexandria Office of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, telephoned the Agency asking whether there was any record of a Pen- 
nington who was supposed to have been Mr. McCord's supervisor. Mr. Parham 
requested traces and wanted to know Mr Pennington's current address because 
the Bureau wanted to interview him. Mr. Parham did not provide us with Mr. 
Pennington’s full name. On 18 August 1972, after a check of Office of Security 
flies, Mr. Parham was provided with the name of Cecil Harold Pennington, a 
former Office of Security employee who had not been Mr. McCord's supervisor 
and who had been retired for a number of years. On 21 August 1972, Special 
Agent Parham called the Agency asking for a date of birth on Cecil Harold Pen- 
nington. This date was provided and on 25 August 1972, Special Agent Parham 
asked to review Cecil H. Pennington's Personal History Statement. In conversa- 
tion after doing so, Special Agent Parham stated that the Bureau was interested 
in identifying the individual who picked up Mr. McCord following his release 
from jail. Special Agent Parham further stated that he did not believe Cecil 
Harold Pennington was the individual they were trying to identify. 

6. On 28 August 1972, after reviewing Cecil H. Pennington's official personnel 
file, the Office of Security advised Special Agent Parham that the personnel file 
contained no pertinent information other than what was previously furnished. 
Special Agent Parham was told that if the Bureau received additional informa- 
tion regarding the individual named Pennington, this Office would be glad to 
conduct further checks. No such request has been forthcoming from the Bureau. 

7. Upon receipt of the first inquiry from the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
concerning “Mr. Pennington” on 18 August 1972, Mr. Security Officer No. 1 re- 
called his conversation with Mr. Sayle in June 1972, and checked with Mr. Sayle 
concerning the circumstances of Mr. Pennington's possible post-Watergate in- 
volvement Mr. Sayle told Mr. Security Officer No. 1 that Mr. Lee Pennington 
was a (former) Federal Bureau of Investigation Agent who had assisted the 
Office of Security at the time of the Watergate incident. Specifically, Mr. Penning- 
ton had, according to Mr. Sayle, entered Mr. McCord’s office and home destroy- 
ing any Indication of connections between the Agency and Mr. McCord. In burn- 
ing documents the McCord home suffered considerable smoke damage and, 
according to Mr. Sayle, three rooms had to be repainted. 

8. On 24 August 1972, while Mr. Security Officer No. 1 was speaking with 
Mr’ Sayle concerning another matter, Mr. Sayle mentioned that the two indi- 
viduals who painted Mr. McCord's house after Mr. Lee Pennington burned docu- 
ments there were Lucille and Donald Sweany (Donald I. Sweany, Jr.). Accord- 
ing to Mr. Sayle, Lucille Sweany was once Mr. McCord’s secretary in the Security 
Research Staff. This has been verified, but Mrs. Sweany left the Agency at the 
time of her marriage. On 20 February 1974, it was learned from Mr. Louis W. 
Vasaly, Research Branch, Office of Security, that Mr. Pennington made a pass- 
ing reference to having entered the home and office of Mr. McCord after the 
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Watergate break-in to search for documents which might link the Agency with 
Mr. McCord. Mr. Vasaly was Mr. Pennington’s Case Officer at the time of the 
Watergate break-in. Mr. Vasaly said that Mr. Pennington had told him nothing 
about destroying any documents or, for that matter, any other items. Mr. Vasaly 
also advised that it was his personal assumption, based upon nothing concrete, 
that Mrs. McCord had requested Mr. Pennington to do this search. 

9. To our knowledge the only individual having had direct contact with Mr. 
Pennington in relation to this matter who has not yet been interviewed is Mr. 
Paul F. Gaynor, who has now retired. 

10. For your information, Mr. Pennington was terminated on 31 December 
1973. Prior to that time, he was under contract as a Confidential Informant of 
this Office at a salary of $250.00 per month. 

Howabd J. Osbobn, 
Director of Security. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Colby, is there any additional information on this 
matter ? 

TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM E. COLBY, ACCOMPANIED BY HOWABD J. 

OSBOBN, STEPHEN L. KTJHN, LOUIS W. VASALY, EDWABD F. 

SAYLE, SECUBITY OFFICES NO. 1 AND SECURITY OFFICER NO. 2 

Mr. Colby. Mr. Chairman, I got this memorandum in the afternoon 
of the 22d. Within about 15 minutes I had it on its way down here. 

Since that time I have talked to Mr. Osborn and a couple others. 
We did decide that, rather than launch an investigation of our own 
with respect to people outside of the agency, that we would pass copies 
of this memorandum not only to this committee but also to the Water- 
gate Committee in the Senate, and to the Office of the Special 
Prosecutor. 

We have communicated with the Office of the Special Prosecutor 
suggesting that they conduct any further investigation on this matter 
that might be appropriate rather than having the Agency do it. 

Obviously Mr. Osborn has looked into the matter in his office. He is 
prepared here to discuss it. I have had two conversations with him 
since that time, at which point we really did not develop any addi- 
tional facts that I know of in particular. There are some things he 
might mention. 

Mr. Bray. Has this information been given to the Watergate 
Committee ? 

Mr. Colby. It has. 

Mr. Bray. Why have we not seen it in the papers ? 

Mr. Colby. I don’t know. 

Mr. Bray. They probably have not had time. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why not have Mr. Osborn come in ? 

Is there anybody else ? 

Mr. Colby. We have brought along Mr. Osborn, Mr. Stephen L. 
Kuhn. Mr. Louis W. Vasaly, Mr. Sayle, Mr. Security Officer No. 1, 
and Mr. Security Officer No. 2. 

I am not sure of Mr. Security Officer No. 2’s connection. 

We have six people here. I think all the people mentioned here are 
present except for Mr. Pennington, obviously, who is no longer con- 
nected with us, and, secondly, Mr. Gaynor, also mentioned here, who 
has retired. We have not brought him. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Osborn, do you solemnly swear the testimony you 
will give before this subcommittee is the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

TESTIMONY OF HOWARD J. OSBORN 

Mr. Osborn. I do, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did this most recent incident first come to your 
attention, Mr. Osborn ? 

Mr. Osborn. Mr. Stephen L. Kuhn, who is on that list, mentioned 
this development to me on Wednesday of last week. I told him to write 
it up for the Director. He wrote it up for the Director and presented it 
to me on Friday of last week. 

I read it, signed it, and sent it on its way. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why did it take 2 days to write it up ? 

Mr. Osborn. It was a kind of lengthy memorandum, a page and a 
half. They wanted it to be completely accurate. 

Mr. Nedzi. Does that make sense? 

Mr. Osborn. I think so, sir, in view of the fact that the three or 
four fellows who have been researching this material had been working 
an awful long time, night and day, and I think they want to be very 
careful of their facts. 

Mr. Nedzi. Researching what? 

Mr. Osborn. Researching anything that has to do with Watergate, 
any possibility. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did they first discover this ? 

Mr. Osborn. I would prefer they spoke for themselves on that be- 
cause I cannot really remember, but it was quite a while ago. 

Mr. Nedzi. How could you be so insensitive as not to call the Direc- 
tor immediately upon any hint of this kind of thing? That is the diffi- 
culty I have understanding. 

Mr. Osborn. Well, I wanted to give him all the facts, sir, and I 
wanted to give it to him in writing. 

If there is one thing I have learned from my experience over the past 
year and a half, that is anything I have to do with Watergate, I will 
put it in writing. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is there anything in the files in writing? 

Mr. Osborn. Yes, they found some memorandums which tickled 
their fancy and brought them to this realization and brought them to 
me orally and then subsequently wrote the memorandum. 

Mr. Nedzi. Where are the memorandums now? 

Mr. Osborn. I believe they are at the present time in the possession 
of the Inspector General of the Agency. As a matter of fact, I think 
they were turned over to him this morning. 

Mr. Nedzi. Will those be made available to us? 

Mr. Colby. Within an hour. 

Mr. Osborn. In the subsequent questioning of Mr. Security Officer 
No. 1 and Mr. Security Officer No. 2 1 think that will become very clear, 
when they first discovered it, how they discovered it, how they put it 
together. But in this instance I am delighted to say, as opposed to the 
earlier appearance before you, Mr. Chairman, I can tell you I did not 
forget it I did not know about it until Thursday. 
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Mr. Nedzi. In other words, you do not subscribe to the statements 
made by Gaynor and Mr. Sayle that you were advised of this incident ? 

Mr. Osborn. No, sir, I do not. I have known Paul Gaynor profes- 
sionally and as a personal friend for a number of years. If he said he 
told me I am sure he thinks he told me, but I know he did not. 

Mr. Nedzi. How about Mr. Sayle? 

Mr. Os born. Same way. 

Mr Nedzi. Two men said they told you but you know they did not. 

Mr. Osborn. I know they did not. 

I know it so well that I would be willing to go on a polygraph. 

Mr. Nedzi. Any questions, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Hebert. I would like to try to clear up this one sentence which 
says, quote, “for the purpose of destroying documents which might 
establish a link between Mr. McCord and the Central Intelligence 
Agency.” 

Was that link between McCord and the CIA — what reference has 
that to Watergate? 

McCord can be linked to you and have no reference to Watergate 
whatsoever. That seems to be the only purpose of the memorandum, to 
establish the fact he was linked with the CIA. Where does Water- 
gate enter the picture ? 

Mr. Colby. This was right after the Watergate event, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hebert. That doesn’t say that. Mr. Osborn was so careful to 
put it all in writing. What is trying to be established, that this links 
CIA as an agency in the Watergate activity, or does it establish that 
McCord was linked with the CIA and McCord is convicted in the 
Watergate which has not established CIA involvement in Watergate? 

Mr. Colby. I think that paragraph is an attempt to summarize the 
rest of the memorandum, Mr. Chairman. That is how it appears to me. 

Mr Hebert What is it summarizing? 

Mr. Nedzi. It took 2 days to prepare. 

Mr. Hebert. McCord can be established with CIA and have noth- 
ing to do with Watergate. 

Mr. Nedzi. If I may, Mr. Chairman, when did you start this in- 
vestigation to determine whether there was anything in your office 
relating to Watergate? 

Mr. Osborn. I first started this investigation to determine whether 
Mr. McCord, whether the Agency had anything to do with Watergate, 
upon instructions from Mr. Helms on Monday, Watergate occurred 
on the 17th of June, I believe. It was on the Monday following 
Watergate. 

Mr. Nedzi. How did this come to your attention so recently? 

Mr. Osborn. Because in searching through the files, as indicated 
here 

Mr. Nedzi. You did not search through the files until last week? 

Mr. Osborn. They searched through the files but they found this 
information apparently which they had not found before. 

Mr. Slatinshek. The occasion for their looking through the files is 
somewhat misstated, I think. I am trying to be helpful to the hearing 
here. 

It is my impression, on the basis of this memorandum, that it came 
to light only when the memorandum was being prepared for Mr. Nedzi, 
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a flat statement there was no other information in the CIA files which 
related to this incident, that people in your oflice said they camiot 
support this. 

Mr. Osborn. Because suddenly we found this other thing. 

Mr. Slatinshek. The point is that they were conscious of this at 
the time they read the memorandum, the draft of the memorandum, 
so therefore some time prior to that they were aware of it. What we 
are trying to establish is when did they know about this? 

Mr. Osborn. Yes, sir, and Mr. Security Officer No. 1 and Mr. Security 
Officer No. 2 can testify directly to that. 

Mr. Slatinshek. I would imagine that you as chief of security would 
want to know when the hell they knew about this. 

Mr. Osborn. Believe me, when they told me about it I went back 
and found out. I haven’t got notes as to the dates, but they do have 
the dates, very specific dates. 

Mr. Slatinshek. To the best of your recollection what did they tell 
you as to when they first became aware of this ? 

Mr. Osborn. I am really just speaking from memory. I cannot say 
these are facts. But from my oral briefing I think they discovered this 
back in 1972 when Mr. Security Officer No. 1 went to Mr. Sayle and 
said. “What is this all about?” And Mr. Savle said, “Mr. Gravnor knew 
all about this,” and Mr. Sayle told me, “Mr. Security Officer No. 1 
thought since I already knew about it it was not pertinent at that 
time.” 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you find out about their knowing about it? 

Mr. Osborn. When Mr. Kuhn briefed me. I believe it was on 
Wednesday of last week. That may have been Thursday. I know this 
memorandum is dated the 22d, which is Friday. I talked to Mr. Colby 
Saturday morning or Friday afternoon — Friday afternoon, I think. 
So it may have been Thursday that Mr. Kuhn briefed me, and I told 
him to prepare the memorandum which is stated on Friday. Mr. Kuhn 
will testify to that. I am really not certain. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who was dealing with Special Agent Parham of the 
FBI? 

Mr. Osborn. As I think I testified earlier, on routine cases of name 
checks the Bureau would come to us with name checks of former 
employees, employees who had some association, telephone numbers 
that were found in Mr. Hunt’s list finder. We would investigate that 
and 

Mr. Nedzi. Who would investigate it? Were you aware of it? 

Mr. Osborn. Yes, sir; my office investigated it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you aware of the FBI asking the Agency for a 
check on Pennington ? 

Mr. Osborn. I was not personally aware of it at the time. 

Mr. Nedzi. When were you first aware of the fact that the Agency 
asked about Pennington ? 

Mr. Osborn. On either Wednesday or Thursday of last week. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you aware of any name checks that the FBI was 
making of vour office ? 

Mr. Osborn. Indeed I was because I signed the memorandums that 
went over. I may well have signed the memorandums that went over on 
Cecil H. Pennington. I probably would because I sign all memoran- 
dums from my office that go to the FBI. 
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I believe I testified once before, Mr. Chairman, that I handled one 
segment of the investigation. I did not handle the segment of the in- 
vestigation involving the request to Cushman, to Hunt, and this 
kind of thing. This was handled personally by Mr. Colby, who was 
executive director at the time. 

I detailed to him full-time one o,f my officers, a Mr. Leo H. Dunn. 
Mr. Dunn and I never discussed it. It was a special investigation con- 
ducted by them. However, I did conduct an investigation of the name 
checks given us by Mr. Parham and by the FBI and signed those. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was Cecil Pennington one of those ? 

Mr. Osborn. It could have been, but I cannot remember that. I am 
sure if we responded in writing there must be a memorandum with my 
signature to that effect. 

Mr. Nedzi. And the question never arose at that time that Penning- 
ton was actually on the Agency payroll ? 

Mr. Osborn. The name check request was for a Cecil H. Pennington. 

Mr. Nedzi. Not according to this memorandum. It was for a Mr. 
Pennington. The full name was not provided. 

Mr. Osborn. Cecil Harold Pennington, a former officer, who had 
been Mr. McCord’s supervisor, retired for a number of years. 

Mr. Nedzi. That is the name you provided to Parham but that is 
not the name Parham gave you ? 

Mr. Osborn. I think the reason for that is that Mr. Lee Pennington 
was a closely held confidential informant of what was then the Security 
Research Staff headed by Mr. Paul Gaynor, and I think his file was 
kept very closely restricted. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you aware of Pennington being an Agency em- 
ployee ? 

Mr. Osborn. I was aware of the fact we used Mr. Pennington, yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. When were you first aware of this ? 

Mr. Osborn. Shortly after I became Director of Security, July 1, 
1964. 

If you will recall, the last time I appeared before you, in my affi- 
davit I established the fact we had a confidential informant that had 
contact with Mr. McCord, but we had understood it was purely be- 
cause of the personal relationship between Mr. Lee Pennington and 
Mr. McCord and Mr. Pennington’s desire to help his wife. It was 
personal. 

Mr. Nedzi. I do not recall that but- 

Mr. Osborn. It is in my affidavit, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. It is entirely possible. 

Mr. Osborn. I pointed out, also, it was not in the affidavit, I volun- 
teered later that I informed Mr. Gaynor orally upon an occasion when 
he told me that Mr. Pennington said Mrs. McCord was in dire straits. 
I said, “I do not want you to discuss McCord or the Watergate mat- 
ter under any circumstances or make any inquiries of Mr. Penning- 
ton. That subsequently was transmitted to Mr. Gaynor in writing 
through Mr. Stephen Kuhn.” 

I said, “If he volunteers anything, fine, but I do not want us to 
get involved with Pennington involving the Watergate matter or 
McCord. 
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That may well be in the transcript of my earlier appearance. I am 
not sure. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you expect us to believe that having this kind of 
knowledge back at the time this occurred and giving those kinds of 
instructions with respect to Pennington and McCord that yon were 
unaware of this other business of Pennington going into McCord’s 
home shortly after the Watergate break-in ? 

Do you really expect us to believe that ? 

Mr. Osborn. I expect you to believe that I did not know anything 
about Mr. Lee Pennington going into Mr. McCord’s 

Mr. Nedzi. How could you not know? You say there are memo- 
randa in the file. Did you not look into the incident, what Pennington 
actually did ? 

Mr. Osborn. I think this will come out in subsequent testimony of 
the people who worked on this in detail. 

Mr. SiiAtinshek. One general question. The Director of the Agency, 
Mr. Schlesinger, appeared before the committee in connection with 
this entire matter. At that time he indicated that he had issued a di- 
rective — correct me if I am mistaken, Mr. Colby — to the effect he 
wanted any employee of the Agency who had any connection with 
Watergate to come forward and give him personally any information 
they had regarding the matter. 

Obviously the gentleman who worked in your office had told you 
not to do so. This is the only conclusion I can reach because this in- 
formation was not transmitted to the committee until now. 

Furthermore, he also advised the committee that the Inspector Gen- 
eral was making a thorough search of all the records and interrogat- 
ing a number of people with respect to this matter. 

Obviously the Inspector General did not run across this. 

If he had looked at the records in your office would he not have 
found these memorandums of which he speaks? Or had they not been 
in the office at that time ? 

Had they been removed by one of the employees? That is basically 
the question. 

Mr. Osborn. No; he obviously missed this particular significance be- 
cause he has had access to all the records I had which related to Water- 
gate in any way. 

I might say that it was responsive to Mr. Schlesinger’s directive 
that I surfaced before this group the fact that we did know of this 
confidential source of information, and that is why I put that in my 
affidavit, because he did in fact have contact with McCord. I felt this 
was responsive to Mr. Schlesinger’s directive. 

Mr. Slatinshek. You say that this memorandum and memoran- 
dums, which we do not have before us, are now with the Inspector 
General ? 

Mr. Osborn. That is right. 

Mr. Slatinshek. And you say it was available inyour file and could 
have been ascertained and read by the Inspector General or his staff 
and personnel — these are my words — if they had done a thorough job 
of checking your records. 

Mr. Osborn. Right. 
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Mr. Slatinshek. Apparently they overlooked it and no one in your 
office called it to their attention. 

Mr. Osborn. Not until last week. 

By Mr. Colby's direction I have turned over all Watergate files to 
the Inspector General. He has had access to them for the past 2 years, 
free access. 

Mr. Colby. “Turned over” is not quite right. You have had them but 
he has had access to them. 

Mr. Osborn. This morning I turned them all over to him. I no longer 
have any Watergate files. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why did you wait until this morning to do that ? 

Mr. Osborn. Because, to be very frank, I do not want any more 
things to come out from any more rocks from my office. I want the In- 
spector General to look at it. 

Mr. Nedzi. May we get a categorical statement from you this morn- 
ing that there is absolutely nothing else relating to Watergate in your 
files to your knowledge ? 

Mr. Osborn. You have my categorical statement that to my knowl- 
edge there is nothing in my files relating to Watergate which has not 
already been surfaced to this committee. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know of anything else, apart from your files, 
about the Watergate incident which in your judgment we are unaware 
of at this time ? 

Mr. Osborn. No, sir, I do not. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Would you state again for the record who assisted 
you in the preparation of this memorandum ? 

Mr. Osborn. Actually nobody assisted me in the preparation of the 
memorandum. It was prepared for my signature bv Mr. Stephen 
Kuhn, and I think probably directly by Mr. Security Officer No. 1 and 
Mr. Security Officer No. 2. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why not have the others come in ? 

Mr. Bray. What did Pennington do there? I see $250 a month. Was 
he a part-time informant? 

Mr. Osborn. A part-time informant. He was paid when we used 
him. I can give you a brief rundown. 

Mr. Bray. His name is prominent. Has he been involved, arrested, or 
anything? 

Mr. Osborn. No, sir, he has been a very honorable man, a very 
patriotic man, a former agent for the FBI, retired from the FBI in 
1950, worked for the Commission of the American Legion until No- 
vember 1959. Since January 1960 he has been very active, I believe 
as Executive Secretary of the American Security Council. He is a close 
and long time friend of Mr. McCord. He kept us informed from time 
to time on items that he felt might be of interest in protecting the 
Agency’s domestic installation. 

Mr. Bray. Where is he now ? 

Mr. Osborn. I think in the Washington area but I have no idea. 
I have never, in fact, met Mr. Pennington. I would not know him if 
I saw him. 

Mr. Melvin Price. Mr. Osborn, in view of the fact that McCord 
had been writing letters to Mr. Gaynor, and so forth, immediately 
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after the break-in, is there any possibility that Mr. Pennington was 
assigned a job of breaking into the McCord home or office? 

Mr. Osborn. I would say knowing Paul Gaynor, Paul Gaynor 
would most certainly never get any instruction like that from me, under 
no circumstance. I would say, knowing Paul Gaynor, that I do not 
think he would instruct Mr. Pennington to do so. It is my speculation, 
and only speculation, that Mrs. McCord was concerned and asked Mr. 
Pennington to do this because Mr. Pennington was very helpful to 
her, in fact loaned her money. 

Mr. Nedzi. What do you understand Mr. Pennington did? 

Mr. Osborn. I did not know what he did until this. 

I know exactly what you know which is in this memorandum. 

Mr. Nedzi. You have no information outside of this memorandum 
as to what Mr. Pennington actually did ? 

Mr. Osborn. You mean in terms of breaking into the McCord home? 

Mr. Nedzi. That is right. 

Mr. Osborn. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. With whom did you discuss this ? 

Mr. Osborn. I discussed tnis with Mr. Kuhn, Mr. Security Officer 
No. 1, and Mr. Security Officer No. 2. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ask them what they know about the matter? 

Mr. Osborn. I did ; they knew nothing about it other than the fact 
that Mr. Pennington, I believe, had told them he had broken into the 
house, that he had burned documents, that he had burned so many 
that he had blackened three rooms of the house and it had to be 
repainted. 

Mr. Nedzi. What kinds of documents ? 

Mr. Osborn. They did not know what kinds of documents. 

Again, if I may speculate, I think the only person who would know 
what kinds of documents were destroyed would be Mr. Pennington. I 
cannot conceive that Mr. McCord — and I told you before I ao not 
think he did it, certainly not — I cannot conceive that Mr. McCord 
would deliberately take classified agency material when he retired. 
It does not sound like Mr. McCord to me. 

Mr. Nedzi. What kind of theory do you have of this break-in, if any f 

Mr. Osborn. The break-in of Watergate ? 

Mr. Nedzi. The break-in of Mr. McCord’s home and the burning of 
the documents. 

Mr. Osborn. My theory is that Mrs. McCord probably asked Lee 
Pennington to come in and look over Jim McCord’s personal docu- 
ments to see if there is any classified information or any information 
that would affect the agency. This is my speculation, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Does that make sense? Why would McCord have such 
documents and why would she be concerned ? 

Mr. Osborn. Well, her husband was just arrested for breaking into 
Watergate. She could have been a very distraught woman. I do not 
know Mrs. McCord. I never met her. Again, this is only speculation. 

Mr. Nedzi. You have conducted no investigation within your office 
of any sort beyond what you have told us today ? 

Mr. Osborn. No, sir, I first knew of this subject last week, on 
either Wednesday or Thursday. 

Mr. Kuhn can give you the exact date. 



Mr. Xedzi. You have no better reason for not notifying the Director 
immediately than that you wanted a memorandum prepared ? 

Mr. Osborn. The one thing I have learned as a result of this un- 
fortunate episode, with Mr. iSchlesinger and subsequently with Mr. 
Colby, is not to give them half-assed answers, but to give them facts. 

I have become so upset from time to time that things have trickled up. 
You know, you tell Mr. Colby something, hypothetically, you know, 
white is black, and the next day you find black is white or some 
other thinjg. I wanted him to have the whole story and I wanted him 
to have it in writing. 

Mr. Slatinsiiek. Could you clarify something in the memorandum, 
a statement reading as follows on the last page, “Mr. Vasaly was Mr. 
Pennington’s Case Officer at the time of the Watergate break-in.” 
What is the significance of that statement ? 

Mr. Osborn. That means that originally I believe Mr. McCord so- 
licited Mr. Pennington’s cooperation with the Agency. When Mr. 
McCord was assigned to other duties this responsibility was taken up 
by Mr. Gaynor — never totally relinquished by Mr. Gaynor but Mr. 
(raynor was a busy man. 

He subsequently turned this over to Lou Vasaly. What does this 
mean? This means Mr. Vasaly gets a call from Mr. Pennington. Mr. 
Pennington says, “I think I have something that would be of great 
interest to the Agency.” 

Mr. Vasaly says, “Fine, I will meet you at the ABC Restaurant for 
lunch.” 

They have lunch. He gets the information. 

Mr. Slatinsiiek. He was the contact point? 

Mr. Osborn. He was a contact point. He was the guy who ran this. 
Mr. Slattnshek. There was no inference here he was running an 
operation of one kind or another for the Agency, that is Mr. Vasaly, 
and Mr. Pennington was the instrument with whom he ran the 
operation? 

Mr. Osborn. Certainly no operation. He was a source of information, 
no* an operational agent. 

Mr. Xedzi. Why would Mr. Vasaly be in contact with Pennington 
when Pennington’s affiliation with the Agency terminated last 
December? 

Mr. Osborn. I do not know that he was, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. You sav here that on February 20, 1974 it was learned 
from Mr. Louis Vasaly. 

Mr. Osborn. T think because Mr. Pennington called him and vol- 
unteered that information. 

Mr. Vasaly can provide ah answer to that. It would be my under- 
standing Mr* Pennington called Mr, Vasaly. 

Mr. XedZT. Did you talk with Mr. Vasaly before he prepared this? 
Mr. Osborn. No, T.did not. I talked *o Mr. Security Officer No. 2, 
Mr. Security Officer No'. 1, and Mr. itirhn. 

Mr. NEbzf. Why didn’t voii talk to Vasaly ? 

Mv Osborn. Because I assumed, T had every right to assume, that 
Mr. Kuhn and Mr. Security Officer No. 2 and Mr. Security Office:* No. 
1. ‘n preparing this, would talk to Mr. Vasaly, as they talked to Mr. 
Savle. 

46 - 031—75 61 
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Mr. Nedzi. That doesn’t square with what you just said a moment 
ago, that you want to be sure you give the Director all of the facts 
and want everything to be fair and square. You have individuals here 
who are saying things with which you disagree. 

As a matter of fact, you do not make any effort to go behind what 
they have testified to. You do not interview people mentioned in the 
memoranda. You call that presenting the Director with all the facts? 

Mr. Osborn. Sir ; I am used to using my staff efficiently. I cannot 
investigate everything that goes on in my office. 

Mr. Nedzi. Nobody is expecting you to investigate everything, but 
don’t you realize the sensitivity of this problem ? 

Mr. Osborn. I certainly do. This is why I had this prepared and 
presented to the Director. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Osborn, do you feel you are really doing your job? 

Mr. Osborn. Mr. Chairman, I feel I am really doing my job when 
I told Mr. Kuhn that “I want you to get to the bottom of this. I want 
you to get all the facts and then I don’t want any more hidden things. 
1 want you to talk to anybody who can possibly know about this.” 

Mr. Kuhn is a responsible executive. He has been in the Agency for 
some time. 

He is a GS-16 and I have every confidence In him. 

Mr. Nedzi. Suppose Kuhn went down and asked Mr. Sayle or some- 
body else to do it and it trickled down ? Don’t you think in a matter of 
this sensitivity you have an obligation to dig into it yourself? 

Mr. Osborn. I can tell you this, and this is the second time I hare 
appeared before you, Mr. Chairman, you can bet your sweet dollar if 
it ever happens again I would do it personally. 

Mr. Nedzi. This is a personal observation but I hope it does not 
happen again. 

Mr. Osborn. So do I. 

Mr. Nedzi. In terms of your appearance before this subcommittee,! 
think you have done irreparable damage to the Agency through this 
kind of shoddy work. 

Mr. Osborn. I am sorry you feel that way. 

Mr. Nedzi. In your affidavit you described apparently Mr. Penning- 
ton as an intermittent source. 

Mr. Osborn. That is right. 

Mr. Nedzi. The fact is that he was on a regular retainer with the 
Agency, was he not? 

Mr. Osborn. He wasn’t under a contract. It was an oral agreement 

Mr. Nedzi. He was being paid regularly. 

Mr. Osborn. Being paid regularly when he gave us information. 

Mr. Nedzi. There was not a fixed amount he received monthly? 

Mr. Osborn. I think he was generally paid about $200 to $250 a 
month. He usually reported to us pretty frequently— not in recent 
years. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was he paid regularly? How was he paid? 

Mr. Osborn. Paid, I would imagine, by sterile check, a check which 
could not be traced to the Government. 

Mr. Nedzi. On a regular basis? 

Mr. Osborn. I think so. 
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Mr. Melvin Price. He was under contract. Item 10 explains the 
matter. 

Mr. Bkat. It save a salary of $250 a month. 

Mr. Osborn. All right, then. I didn’t understand that. 

Mr. Nedzi. Further questions ? 

Mr. Brat. Some time ago there was an instance of unsigned letters 
sent, information all turned over to us. Who was that? Were those 
letters to Gray nor? 

Mr. Osborn. The first letter, sir ? which was covered in the affidavit, 
which the chairman apparently is reading now, was to Mr. Helms. 
The remaining letters were to Mr. Gaynor. 

Mr. Brat. Was it determined who sent those letters? 

Mr. Osborn. We believe, it is my conviction, it was Mr. McCord 
because I recognized his handwriting. 

Mr. Brat. Sent those letters to Mr. Gaynor except the first one ? 
Mr. Osborn. That is right. 

Mr. Brat. Gaynor was at that time with the CIA? 

Mr. Osborn. Yes, he was Chief of the Security Research Staff. 

Mr. Brat. Since then he has left the CIA? 

Mr. Osborn. Yes, he retired last year. 

Mr. Brat. I thought that is what it was. 

I remember Gaynor figured in it. He was recipient of the letters. 
Mr. Osborn. Right. 

I since reorganized my office and disbanded that staff. 

Mr. Hebert. I want to pursue what Mr. Nedzi said. You have two 
men named in this affidavit which you signed. One man is Gaynor. 
Mr. Osborn. Right. 

Mr. Hebert. The other man is Sayle, and also Vasaly. 

Mr. Osborn. Yes. 

Mr. Hebert. They claim in this memorandum prepared by you 
for your signature that they talked to you. 

Mr. Osborn. I believe Mr. Sayle claims it. 

Mr. Hebert. Sayle and Gaynor. 

Mr. Osborn. I think Mr. Sayle claimed he talked to Mr. Gaynor 
and Mr. Gaynor said that Mr. Sayle had talked to me. 

Mr. Hebert. In your position as head of Security, in such a sensi- 
tive agency as CIA, and having been before this committee before, I 
iust cannot understand the reaction of a man who punches you in the 
jaw and you will punch him back. Why did you send for these people? 

Maybe they made an error. Maybe they didn’t talk to you, and after 
you talked to them you find out, or maybe they convince you. This is 
fundamental. This is almost childish. 

Mr. Osborn. I considered talking to Mr. Gaynor. 

Mr. Hebert. But you didn’t. 

Mr. Osborn. I didn’t talk to Mr. Gaynor. 

Air Hebert. Why ? 

Mr. Osborn. At the advice of Mr. John Warner, the General Coun- 
sel of the Agency. 

Mr. Nedzi. When was that advice given to you? 

Mr. Osborn. That advice was given to me Friday afternoon, late. 
Mr. Nedzi. After the memorandum was prepared. 



Mr. Osborn. This was approved by Mr. Colby, because wie felt 
there might be some idea of collusion or something. 

Mr. Colby. Since Mr. Gaynor had left the Agency. Afr. Chairman, 
we believed it better, rather than the Agency doing the investigation 
of Mr. Gaynor’s statements, that the matter be referred to the Special 
Prosecutor. We did so do. It was after the memorandum. 

Mr. Hbibf.rt. I. am trying to clear it up. This would not have been 
cleared up if I had not asked the question. 

How about S style ? 

Mr. Osborn. I perhaps should have talked to Mr. Sayle. 

'■ r r. Hebert. Did you got the same instructions on Sayle * 

Mr. Osborn. No, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. Then you used your own judgment on that ? 

Mr. Osborn. I depended on Mr. Kuhn. 

Mr. Hebert. Who? 

Mr. Osborn. Mr. Steve Kuhn and his staff to question' Sstvle on this 
as the basis of their preparation of this memorandum. 

Mr. Hebert But Sayle did mention you. 

Mr. Osborn. Sayle said he had talked to Gaynor and G-ivnor had 
said that Gaynor had talked to Trie. Mr. Savle never said he talked 
to me. 

Mr. Hebert. I am trying to clear it up. I am nOt trying to prose- 
cute you. I am trying to get it all in line. 

Mr. Nedzi. Let’s read the sentence here. The sentence states, “Mr 
Sayle also alleged that the details were known to the undersigned.” 

This is a memorandum which you signed. 

Mr. Hebert. That is different from what he said. 

Mr. Osborn, He alleged that the details were known to the under- 
signed. He alleged this in a conversation with Mr. Security Officer 
No; 1. My interpretation of this is that Mr. Sayle said Mr; Gaynor 
had told me. 

Bray. Maybe I am looking at this wrong, but I believe that in 
the Department if there is a rumor about what somebody said and 
somebody else is involved, the best thing to do is to get the Inspector 
General to make the investigation because nothing can be more con- 
fusing than somebody saying, “You said this about me.” It would 
he chaos. 

I would say that the proper thing was as quickly as possible to get 
to the Inspector General. These counterallegations and counterallega- 
tions within the Department can be disastrous. I would think. T think 
sending it to the Inspector General was the proper thing to do, and 
the sooner the better. 

Mr. Osborn. I agree because Mr. Sayle currently is my employee. 

I think it is much more objective and honest to have some outside 
source. 

Mr. Brat. I think the quicker you get to a disinterested responsible 
party' tkfr go intd the details the better 1 off you are. 

You could sure get^into a lot of trouble to sav that somebody said 
that somebody said tMt sohiebody said, particularly in an organiza- 
tion like this.- 
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Mr. Osborn. Mr. Colby’s instructions to Mr. Richards in working 
with Mr. Kuhn, Mr. Security Officer No. 1, and Mr. Security Officer 
No. 2 intensively over the past 3 or 4 months, were 

Mr. Brat. What is the Inspector General’s name? 

Mr. Osborn. Don Chamberlain. One of his Assistant Inspectors 
concerned with this is Mr. John Kichards. 

Mr. Nedzi. In your affidavit of May 23 of last year vou stated, “No 
effort was made to solicit information from mm.’’— the intimate 
source — “about Mr. McCord.” Why was no effort made to solicit 
information ? 

Mr. Osborn. Because Mr. McCord was then arrested and under in- 
dictment. I felt if anybody ought to talk to Mr. Pennington about Mr. 
McCord it ought to be the FBI, and not the Agency. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you tell them ? 

Mr. Osborn. I issued very strong instructions. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you tell the FBIabout Pennington ? 

Mr. Osborn. No, sir, we did not. 

Mr. Nedzi. How can you expect them to interview him about 
McCord ? 

Mr. Osborn. In retrospect perhaps we should have just thrown to the 
winds the source and let the Bureau have him. 

Mr. Nedzi. What is this ? 

Mr. Osborn. In retrospect we perhaps should have forgotten the 
anonymity of source and continued value to us and let the Bureau 
have him. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you discuss this problem with anybody? 

Mr. Osborn. No, sir, I do not believe I did. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who is your immediate superior? 

Mr. Osborn. At the current time Mr. Harold Brownman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever discuss these problems with Mr. [deleted] ? 

Mr. Osborn. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Any further questions? 

[No response.] 

Mr. Osborn. I had no reason to believe Mr. Pennington’s relationship 
with Mr. McCord was anything other than friendship. They had been 
friends a number of years. 

Mr. Nedzi. How can you say that if you didn’t talk to him? 

Mr. Osborn. Because I have been told this. 

Ever since I have been director of security. I was informed McCord 
and Pennington were close personal friends. 

What Pennington was telling Mr. Gaynor and Mr. Vasaly was that 
Ruth McCord was in dire straits, needed money, that Pennington had 
loaned her some money, this type of thing, that he was helping out, 
that he was going over to see her, trying to console her, guide her, 
advise her. 

I had no reason to believe that Pennington was in any way involved 
in the Watergate affair. I have no real reason to believe that he is now. 

Mr. Nedzi. You do not? 

Mr. Osborn. No, sir. 

Of course, I do not know what he did in McCord’s house. 
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Mr. Slatinshek. Who is the next level of responsibility in your 
-office, Mr. Kuhn? 

Mr. Osborn. Mr. Kuhn. 

"Mr. Slatinshek. I would suggest we call him. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you solemnly swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

TESTIMONY OF STEPHEN I. KUHN 

Mr. Kuhn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. What is your full name? 

Mr. Kuhn. Stephen L. Kuhn. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Kuhn, you are aware that the subcommittee is re- 
viewing the most recent development in the Watergate situation. Could 
you tell us when and how you learned about this matter first? 

Mr. Kuhn. You have to go back further. On June 17, 1972 was the 
Watergate break-in. I was on leave on June 16 for a few weeks. How- 
ever, I was called in Saturday evening when we got the word about the 
Watergate incident. I went on leave. 

I came back from leave, back to my job. In the meantime there was 
a lot of paperwork being done as to who McCord was and who Barker 
was and Mr. Leo Dunn, in my office, was working on it, as was 
Security Officer No. 1, who is outside waiting. 

Sometime in August 1972 Security Officer No. 1 tells me 
what he had heard or picked up from Mr. Ed Sayle regarding Penn- 
ington’s alleged report to Paul Gaynor regarding the fact that he had 
gone to the McCord home. 

I told Security Officer No. 1 to make that a matter of record, put it 
on paper. , 

Mr. Nedzi. This was in August 1972 ? 

Mr. Kuhn. Yes, sir. 

I don't care what the source was here, but to put it on paper so it is 
in the file. 

At that time I assumed that this was known to the director of 
security. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why did you assume that? 

Mr. Kuhn. Because the word was passed by Gaynor to the director 
of security. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Are you not Mr. Gaynor s superior? 

Mr. Kuhn. No, sir. 

Mr. Si.atinshek. What is your relationship to Mr. Osborn officially? 

Mr. Osborn. We go back to 1972, then. Let’s go back to 1972 in Au- 
gust. We have been reorganized. In August 1972 Osborn was direc- 
tor of security. A man named Ermal Geiss was deputy director of 
security. Then we had three major breakdowns in the office. One of 
them was called a personnel security directorate which handled the 
staff employees, clearances and problems. I was heading that partic- 
ular group. 

We had another group which handled the investigative side of the 
job. The third group handled the physical and technical security 
side. 

Then we had what we used to call the security research staff, a staff 
headed by Paul Gaynor. 
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Gaynor had direct access to Osborn on his own command. I dealt 
with him on personnel security cases. The physical security man had 
direct access to Osborn on his problems and the investigations side on 
their problems. This is what the scene was, then, in August 1972. 

When I was on leave, after the Watergate break-in, Leo Dunn, who 
was acting in my place even before that — I had been at Harvard 3 or 4 
months attending school — Leo Dunn was doing the work along with 
Security Officer No. 1. 

My involvement with actual Watergate was very minimal until 
about 6 weeks ago. In August of 1972 people who were doing the 
actual work, collating things for Security Officer No. 1, a man named 
Sydney Stembridge, Mr. Geiss, period. 

Mr. Dunn, who was my deputy for a while, then moved to a differ- 
ent job. He did a lot of work for Mr. Colby on the Watergate working 
with Security Officer No. 1, about which I had no information. I was 
not involved with that material at all. 

I got back into the case to some degree the following May or early 
June when I felt that things were sort of uncoordinated in our office, 
so I requested Osborn’s permission to look at the stuff together so we 
would know what is going on. 

Mr. Nedzl This was last May or J une ? 

Mr. Kuhn. I think it was May, probably, I was told. So I had Se- 
curity Officer No. 1 and somebody else working with him, plus my sec- 
retaries, to get the stuff into some kind of order. 

Mr. Bray. What stuff do you mean ? 

Mr. Kuhn. We were documenting files. 

Mr. Bray. Regarding Watergate ? 

Mr. Kuhn. Cupping newspapers. 

Mr. Bray. Regarding Watergate ? 

Mr. Kuhn. Yes, sir, clipping the Post, Star, New York Times, try- 
ing to get some semblance of this day by day of picking up papers. 
There were 2 weeks of real effort on the part of Security Officer No. 1 
and the girls. There was some order, I thought, to the files. 

I have never myself gone through these files. I was busy working 
inv own job, handling clearances, for staff personnel and other matters 
relating to staff personnel problems. 

In September of 1973 — no, in July or August of 1973 — we reorga- 
nized the Security Office. They combined what I had as a pei-sonnel 
security group wuth the investigations group. I became deputy in the 
new organization. They abolished the security research staff alto- 
gether, just wiped it out. I was then ordered to find out what the in- 
vestigations side of the office was like, to visit our various field offices. 
Beginning in September I spent most of my time visiting the field 
offices, learning their procedures, learning their method of organiza- 
tion, method of reporting and investigations. 

I came back from these trips — I visited Boston, Chicago, New York, 
Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 

I came back from those trips in, say, November. I then got back 
into the actual Watergate this year primarily on the Agency re- 
cording system. I was working with a man named John Richards, of 
the Inspector General’s staff. John and I spent days and days trying 
to find out what the system was like. 
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I am fighting the flu, incidentally. I have been sick a couple days. 
Well, last week — no, a week ago last Friday— John and I thought 
jve had pretty well got what we thought was the story on how the 
recordings were made, what the procedures were, and working with 
Lyle Miner and John we tried to do a memorandum to go to Mr. 
Colby— to the best of our knowledge being laymen that this is how 
the damn system works. 

The holiday weekend I was down with the bug, the flu. I was off 
on that Tuesday following the birthday. Apparently a draft had come 
down from Mr. Miller’s office. It had gone down to Security Officer No. 
1 and Security Officer No. 2. One paragraph stated “The Agency has 
forwarded every possible item regarding Watergate.” 

When I got back to work on Wednesday they told me that they don’t 
think that this item of Pennington to Gaynor, to Sayle, to Security 
Officer No. 1 had even been reported outward. 

Now. we did not know 

Mr. Nedzi. Who told you that ? 

Mr. Kuhn. Security Officer No. 1. We did not know what had gone 

{ forward or what had gone forward from the Agency, so when I got 
his word Wednesday morning I went to see Osborn and said, “We 
have a problem here because the two guys who know the case say some- 
thing is amiss here, that this may not have gone forward.” 

Mr. Nedzi. What did Osborn say ? 

Mr. Kuhn. He said he thought it had gone forward, look in his 
affidavit. Well, we pulled his affidavit and there was no mention of 
this particular episcrie. 

So, I called a meeting then. I had a meeting of Scott Breckenridge, 
John Richards, John Morrison, Security Officer No. 1, and Security 
Officer No. 2, and we sat down and said, “Here is a potential problem.” 
Mr. Nedzi. Osborn told you that it had gone forward. 

Mr. Kuhn. He thought it had gone forward. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he express anv surprise about the information? 

Mr. Kuhn. Well, I think he did, yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he indicate to you whether he had heard this infor- 
mation before? 

Mr. Kuhn. He told me he never heard of it before. 

Mr. Nedzi. Then how could he think it went forward ? 

Mr. Kuhn. I think in my explanation to him that there is a prob- 
lem on Pennington here, he said, “Check my affidavit.” I said. “This 
is the part where Pennington is alleged to have told Gaynor. Gavnor 
to Sayle. and Sayle to Security Officer No. 1, something about the 
documents.” 

Mr. Nedzi. His first response to you was, “Check my affidavit?” 
Mr. Kuhn. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. He did not sav anything else? 

Mr. Kuhn. I said, “This regards this part, Mr. Osborn.” He said, 
‘‘I don’t remember ever hearing this.” He cannot recall having been 
told about this information. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did he say that ? 

Mr. Kuhn. At that meeting on Wednesday morning. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any explanation as to why he would say 
“Check my affidavit” first? 
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Mr. Kuhn. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Those were his first words. 

Mr. Kuhn. I am trying to recollect Wednesday morning, the day I 
came back in, to know the exact sequence of rthat he said to me, that 
is difficult. • 

Mr. Nedzi. It is quite important as to what he said to you and the 
sequence. 

Mr. Kuhn. I want to try to pick my words carefully. I had with me 
the draft of the memoranduiti regarding the agency tapes. I saw 
paragraph 2, a short paragraph. 

I said, “There is a problem here because of Security Officer No. 1 and 
Security Officer No. 2. They don’t think the information regarding 
Pennington has gone forward.” 

He said, “Check my affidavit.” 

I said, “Wait a minute. This is in regard to Pennington’k remark to 
Gaynor, who in turn told Sayle, who in turn told Security Officer No. 1 
about Pennington allegedly having gone to McCord’s home and looked 
for documents or something.” 

He said, “Then look into it.” 

So I called a meeting, theh, of these people. We briefed them, and 
they said they never had heard about this before. 

Mr, Nedzi. Who was at the meeting ? 

Mr. Kuhn. John Richards, who is Mr. Colby’s man on Watergate. 

Mr. Colby. One of the Inspector General’s staff. 

Mr. Kuhn. John Morrison. 

Mr. Colby. One of our legal counsel. 

Mr. Kuhn. Security Officer No. 1, Security Officer No. 2, myself. 

We explained to them 

Mr. Nedzi. Was Mr. Osborn there ? 

Mr. Kuhn. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. None of them said they had ever heard of this particular 
matter ? 

Mr. Kuhn. People involved where John Richards dnd Scott Brecfc- 
enridge. They had not heard of it. So I then had Mr. Sayle come up. 
We interviewed Mr. Sayle as to what — “Go back to this time in June 
1973 or so, and can you recall what happened ? ” 

Then we had Lou Vasaly come up. Lou gave us other information 
which is in the file here. 

Then we asked a woman called Ethel Mendoza. 

Mr. Nedzi. What kind of information did Mr. Yasalv give you? 

Mr. Kuhn. Well, up until Wednesday, that would be February 20, 
all that we had was the fact that Gaynor allegedly had told Security 
Officer No. 1 about his part of the Pennington -McCord thing. We found 
out on Wednesday that Pennington apparently told Lou vasaly that 
he had checked McCord’s home looking for documents. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did he tell Vasaly that ? 

Mr. Kuiin. I don’t know, sir. So we talked to Ethel Mendoza. 
Ethel said she recalled Gaynor telling her about Gaynor’s talk with 
Pennington. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were there any dates? 

Mr. Kuhn. No, sir. This is when the thing really began to become 
a real cauldron. 
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Mr. Bbay. What day was that ? 

Mr Kuhn. Last Wednesday. 

So then we proposed to talk to Mr. Gaynor. We briefed Mr, Warner, 
and so on, first. We finally got to see John Warner 

Mr. Colby. Our legal counsel. 

Mr. Kuhn. I was mere, Warner, Security Officer No. 1, Security Of- 
ficer No. 2, John Richards, and it was then decided to do a memo- 
randum for Mr. Colby outlining to him as far as we knew what the 
story was. 

Mr. Nedzi. Whose decision was that ? 

Mr. Kuhn. Mr. Warner’s suggestion to do it on paper and not to 
brief the Director verbally. 

I told Security Officer No. 2 and I told Security Officer No. 1 to do a 
memorandum as to the whole background. The memo was rough 
drafted on Thursday. On Friday I was sick again. I was home and 
got a call from Mr. Richards saying the memo has been signed up by 
Osborn. I said “It should go to Mr. Colby first prior to any other 
distribution.” 

I didn’t want a copy of this going to Mr. Warner or Mr. Carey be- 
fore Colby saw it. So we agreed we would send to Miss Pindar the 
entire package and let Mr. Colby decide the distribution. 

Mr. Nedzi. It was your decision to send this up to Mr. Colby? 

Mr. Kuhn. Mr. Richards and I decided. 

The paper was for the purpose of briefing Mr. Colby on the entire 

f roblem. Again I was on leave Friday. I was sick Friday. John and 
talked about this on the telephone. We both felt why don’t we get 
this upstairs to Mr. Colby with his copy plus the copies destined for 
the Inspector General, Mr. Warner, and Mr. Carey. This was done 
Friday afternoon, as I recall. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why didn’t you work through Mr. Osborn? 

Mr. Kuhn. Mr. Osborn already had signed the memorandum. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he leave any instruction as to whom it should got 
Mr. Kuhn. I presume he meant it to go to Mr. Colby. It was ad- 
dressed to Mr. Colby. 

Mr. Nedzi. I am trying to find out who made the decision to send 
this to Mr. Colby. You said you decided. Where does Osborn fit in ? 

Mr. Kuhn. The paper was destined for a briefing for Mr. Colby. 
On Friday, I understand, Mr. Osborn had other commitments in the 
afternoon, so after Osborn had signed the paper J ohn and I felt — well, 

let’s get the thing up there as soon as possible. It was already 

signed out by Osborn. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did he sign it? 

Mr. Kuhn. Friday sometime. It was not finished Thursday evening. 
Mr. Nedzi. Was there any sense of urgency in your meeting with 
respect to getting this information to Mr. Colby ? 

Mr. Kuhn. Yes. 


Mr. Nedzi. Why did it take until Friday? 

Mr. Kuhn. We wanted to get the facts first. We had been trying to 
get the facts even on the recording records, trying to find out exactly 
what happened. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did you find out between Wednesday and Friday 
morning that is not in this affidavit, or that is in this affidavit? 
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Mr. Kuhn. They had to go back to the file and find out what the 
sequence of events wais, Security Officer No. 1 and Security Officer No. 
2, for example. We were hoping to talk to Mr. Gaynor before going to 
Mr. Colby. Gaynor was the primary source. He was the one who alleg- 
edly had gotten this information from Pennington. 

Now, when we called in Lou Vasaly on Wednesday he tells us that 
he had received word from Pennington regarding going to McCord’s 
house. This was all brand new, brand new to me, brand new to Security 
Officer No. 1, brand new to Security Officer No. 2. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was it brand new to Osborn ? 

Mr. Kuhn. Yes, apparently so. I did not talk to Osborn because I 
was off on leave Friday. 

Mr. Nedzi. Questions? 

Mr. Melvin Price. I have no questions. 

Mr. Slatinshek. How many sources of information do you have in 
your records relating to this matter we are discussing today ? 

Mr. Kuhn. Right now, again, allegedly Gaynor 

Mr. Slatinshek. I don’t mean the individuals. I have reference to 
pieced of paper which are in the record. 

Mr. Kuhn. I do not know what we have right now, sir. 

Mr. Slatinshek. You presumably gathered all the sources of in- 
formation, all the memoranda that related to this in order to prepare 
this memorandum. 

Mr. Kuhn. Mr. Security Officer No. 1 and Mr. Security Officer No. 
2 can better answer that question. 

Mr. Slatinshek. You do not know of your personal knowledge what 
pieces of paper are involved ? 

Mr. Kuhn. No, sir. 

I could not swear — there is a paper in the file. I told Security Officer 
No. 1 to document this thing back in August 1972. 

Mr. Slatinshek. You told Security Officer No. 1 to document this 
back in August 1972, and you are aware of that ? 

Mr. Kuhn. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you make a search for it ? 

Mr. Kuhn. Security Officer No. 1 and Security Officer No. 2 were 
aware of it. 

I assumed that this had gone forward. I assumed when this was 
given to Security Officer No. 1 the word was that this had been passed 
to Osborn. I assumed from that that he in turn had passed this for- 
ward. This is when Security Officer No. 2 and Security Officer No. 1 
told me on Wednesday that they don’t think it went forward. 

This is when I began the wave here to bring this to a climax. 

Mr. Slatinshek. I am not being critical, but if you used that sort 
of premise I would expect no one would come forward with any in- 
formation in the Agency because they would all presume someone 
else had sent it forward. I am speaking now of the request made by 
Mr. Schlesinger for employees of the Agency to come forward to 
report to him personally. 

Therefore, I ask a rhetorical question, and direct it to Mr. Colby — 
how can we be sure there are not hundreds of incidents or items of 
information that might be buried in the Agency right now in the same 
fashion as this one ? It is a frightening possibility. It is a good question. 
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Mr. TIogax. Were you not iittpteSsfed with the Schlesmger Vrremo in 
coming forward with every shred of information, not only report 
it and ‘-Come to me personally,” and his secretary’s telephone number 
Was put in that memorandum, and almost at every daily conference it 
was testified that this matter was reiterated and reiterated and reiter- 
ated ? Yet you assumed this Went forward ? 

Mr. Kutin. Let's go back now to the tinrie this occurred. Again I was 
not involved in any Watergate investigation. I did know that Leo 
Dunn was doing a lot of work with the files for a period of some tiirie 
about which we knew nothing, 

I had no idea what had been sent forward. My first real involvement 
was to do the investigation with John Richards On this tape recording 
problem. 

Mr. Slatinsiiek. For the record, you indicated earlier Mr. Dnnn 
and Mr. Security Officer No. 1 were assigned the responsibility within 
your office, hut working also for Mr. Colby 

Mr. Kuhn. Xo. 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1 was not working w ith Mr. Colby. 

Mr. Slatinsiiek. Let me put it this way, then — Mr. Dunn and Mr. 
Security Officer Xo. 1 in your office wore assigned the responsibility of 
pulling together all the pieces of Watergate to make some sense out 
of the information the Agency had. 

Mr. Kuhn. Right. 

Mr. Statins fiek. Then certainly in theory, at least, Mr. Dunn and 
Mr. Security Officer Xo. 1 would have been aware of this information 
and I would assume, therefore, they would also be aware of what had 
gone forward, for instance, to this committee and would have known 
the absence of this information. 

Mr. Kuhn. I do not think so. 

Mr. Slatinsiiek. Why not? 

Mr. Kuhn. I don't think — Mr. Security Officer Xo. 1 did not know 
wdiat had gone to this committee. 

Mr. Slatinsiiek. How* could your office have said in this memoran- 
dum, when this memorandum had been prepared to come up to the 
Hill, that all the information relating to the Watergate matter had 
been transmitted to us, and then you balked when vou said, “I don't 
think this information has gone forward.” How did vou know that? 

Mr. Kuiin. This is Mr. Securitv Officer Xo. 1 and Mr. Security Offi- 
cer Xo. 2 telling me now T — they do not think this went forward. 

Mr. Slatinsiiek. They had been aware of this, then ? 

Mr. Kuhn. They were w orking on the files ail the time, yes. Again 
wo assumed — again I assumed this liecause all the time had gone by 
in which others were working on the Watergate material, things about 
w hich we had no knowledge. 

I assumed this had been forwarded to other channels. I was not 
aware of Pennington, for example, until August of 1972. 

Mr. Slatinsiiek. How Dunn and Security Officer Xo. 1 should 
know, would have known, and would have been conscious of what had 
gone forward. 

Mr. Kuhn. Mr. Dunn more than Mr. Security Officer No. 1. Mr. 
Security Officer No. 1 was a man who did the dirty work, pulling the 
files, writing memorandums, collating material I do not think Mr. 
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Security Office No. 1 ever talked to Mr. Colby in this whole thing. 
He is the journeyman, the worker. 

Mr. Brat. I was absent a few moments. How do you know that the 
information did not go forward and it was lost someplace up there, 
so to speak? 

Did vou later find it and find files had not gone forward? 

Mr. Ivuhn. We had no indication in qur file that it had either gone 
forward or not gone forward. All we had was this memorandum- 

Mr. Bray. You do not know yet what happened, whether it might 
have gone forward ? 

Mr. Kuhn. I don’t know’, sir. 

However, as of Wednesday, the £0th of February, after we had 
a meeting with Scott Breckenridge and John Richards and John 
Morrison, it came out clear they had never heard about this item. 

At that time I again assumed this had not gone forward, you see. 

Mr. Drat. That is probably a good assumption but yet it is not a 
certainty. 

Mr. Ivuhn. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. They might have forwarded it without assimilating it 
and digesting it themselves. That is in the realm of possibility. 

Mr. Kuhn. Possibly. 

Mr. Bray. It could have been lost. We all know papers get lost. 

Mr. Kuhn. The man who was really working on those papers was 
Mr. Dunn for a long period of time. I was not involved. 

Trying to pinpoint this material is difficult, to say what happened. 
Time has gone by. 

Mr. Bray. I wanted that in the record. I do not suppose anyone 
has ever been in a business, the Army, or even a law office but what 
something ha pp ens, something you think went out that didn’t. 

Mr. Nedzi. When you first learned of this in August 1972 did you 
discuss it with anybody ? 

Mr. Kuhn. I told Security Officer No. 1 to put it on record. The word 
I got was that this was known to Osborn. This was a cozy deal. “Mr. 
Osborn knows it, so that is it.” 

Mr. Nedzi. Security Officer No. 1 told you that ? 

Mr. Kuhn. Yes ; again, Security Officer No. 1 is basing his report 
on what Sayle told him, and Sayle says Gaynor told Sayle. 

Mr. Nedzi. I want to know what Security Officer No. 1 told you. 
He told you that it is known to Osborn. 

Mr. Kuhn. Per Ed Sayle. 

Mr. Nedzi. That Sayle told Osborn or Security No. 1 told 
Osborn? 

Mr. K UHV - Sayle told Security Officer No. 1 that Gaynor — if I am 
Ed Sayle, for example, and you are Security Officer No. 1, I said, 
“Security Officer No. 1, this was passed to me by Gaynor and Osborn 
knows it.” 

Mr. Nedzi. Security Officer No. 1 did not tell you that he told him? 

Mr. Kuhn. Security Officer No. 1 did not tell Osborn. Mr. Security 
Officer No. 1 and Mr. Security Officer No. 2 are very industrious men, 
and when they got this germ in their minds, something is not quite 
right here, they very rightly told me on that Wednesday that sune- 
thing may be amiss. This is why we began to unravel the whole piece. 
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It is my impression that Sayle told this to Security Officer No. 1 in 
June. 

Mr. Brat. Which June ? 

Mr. Kuhn. 1972. 

Mr. Nedzi. Bight after it happened? 

Mr. Kuhn. In August is when Security Officer No. 1 tells me. I said, 
“Security Officer No. 1, put this on paper.” 

Mr. Brat. August 1972. 

Mr. Kuhn. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you recall, Mr. Kuhn, why this arose in your dis- 
cussion with Security Officer No. 1 ? 

Mr. Kuhn. Security Officer No. 1 tells me that it arose because he 
had gotten a request from the FBI to run a trace on a man named 
Pennington who was a former supervisor of McCord in the Agency. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was Pennington ever a supervisor of McCord? 

Mr. Kuhn. No, sir, then Security Officer No. 1 says, “By the way, 
this is what Ed Sayle told me back in June.” I said, “Put it on paper, 
Security Officer No. 1. Let’s get it on a document.” 

Mr. Slatinbiiek. Did you handle the request from the FBI regard- 
ing the Pennington inquiry ? 

Mr. Kuhn. I was asked to supply the FBI on a PHS on a Cecil 
Harold Pennington, who was a former employee of ours. Mr. Security 
Officer No. 1 can give you better firsthand knowledge of the FBI 
request. 

Mr. Slattnshek. You were not requested to search the files for a 
Pennington, period? 

Mr. Kuhn. It came with the name 

Mr. Slatinshek. A specific name, Cecil Pennington. 

Mr. Kuhn. A Pennington who was a former supervisor of Jim 
McCord, as I recall it. A former supervisor of Jim McCord. 

We had a man named Pennington, Cecil Harold Pennington, who 
was in our Alien Affairs Office. They handle the defectors, visas, and 
so on. 

I don’t know whether Cecil ever worked for McCord, with McCord, 
or vice versa. 

Mr. Brat. This could be the same Pennington we have here that was 
merely a $250 a month man. He never was McCord's supervisor, was 
he? 

Mr. Kuhn. No, sir. 

Mr. Brat. I want the record clarified. 

Mr. Melvin Price. It is a different man. 

Mr. Brat. It has to be. 

Mr. Kuhn. I was not aware of a Pennington until August of 1972, 
that there was another Pennington who was a source of Mr. Gaynor’s. 

Mr. Nedzi. You were not aware of Pennington until after the FBI 
made its request? 

Mr. Kuhn. Until after Security Officer No. 1. 

Mr. >gsDzi. When did the FBI request this ? 

’ Mr. Kuhn. In August according to Mr. Security Officer No. 1. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you aware of the FBI request for this check? 

Mr. Kuhn. I was made aware of it because this is when Mr. Security 
Officer No. 1 briefed me on this other matter of Pennington telling 
Gaynor. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Was there any discussion about advising the FBI of this 
other Pennington ? 

Mr. Kuhn. I do not recall it. 

Mr. Melvin Price. You did not know about the other Pennington? 

Mr. Kuhn. I did not know it until that day. We are so compart- 
ment i zed I was not aware of who SRS had as sources. 

Mr. Nedzi. Let’s get the chronology straight. 

Did the FBI make its request with respect to Mr. Pennington, a 
Mr. Pennington, before you found out about Lee Pennington, or 
after ? 

Mr. Kuhn. This reauest of the Bureau, according to Security Officer 
No. 1, caused him to then brief me on what he had picked up from Ed 
Sayle regarding Lee Pennington. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did it occur to anybody that the FBI might have an 
interest in Lee Pennington and there was some confusion about the 
description of him ? The name is the same. 

Mr. Kuhn. They came up with pretty much of a Pennington, who 
was a former supervisor of McCord in the Agency. 

Mr. Slatix8iiek. Who were they ? 

Mr. Kuhn. The Bureau. 

Mr. Nedzi. It never occurred to anybody they might have been 
interested in a Lee Pennington ? 

Mr. Kuhn. I am sure it did. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why wasn’t it given to them ? 

Mr. Kuhn. I don’t know. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who determined what kind of information was going to 
the FBI? 

Mr. Kuhn. Everything from the Bureau was sent to Mr. Osborn and 
through Mr. Colby. 

Mr. Colby. Everything related to Watergate I looked at. I do not 
recall seeing this name at all. There may be only a partial explanation, 
which is that the request for a former supervisor implies a staff mem- 
ber of CIA as distinct from this Mr. Pennington’s relationship, which 
was as an informant. 

Mr. Nedzi. This was the incident which provoked the comment about 
a Lee Pennington. You have the Bureau asking for a Pennington. 

Mr. Colby. I suspect if we had not found the Cecil Pennington at all 
they might have, but they sent along Cecil Pennington. 

Mr. Nedzi. That did not answer the description. 

Mr. Kuhn. Then they asked for a copy of the personnel history 
statement on Cecil Pennington. Then Security Officer No. 1 said they 
came back to him saying, “We know who the guy is,'’ and that was it — 
no more questions. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any inhibition about giving the FBI this 
name because of the kind of work Pennington was doing? 

Mr. Kuhn. This was a very sensitive source to Mr. Gaynor. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who in your office made the decision as to what informa- 
tion was going to go to the FBI ? 

Mr. Kuiin. Mr. Osborn signed all memoranda going to the FBI, 
anything leaving our office signed by Mr. Osborn, any memorandum. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Does your office have any responsibility — and I 
speak of the security office now — for checking background on sources 
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of information, informants? In other words, your attempt to main- 
tain a file? 

Mr. Kuhn. Yes. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Say I have an informant and I am concerned about 
his reliability. Obviously I exhaust the resources I have available. I 
would assume you might be utilized in that regard, also, in other words, 
run a check with you with respect to him. Is that done ? 

Mr. Kuhn. Let me explain what we had here. 1 saw the Lee Penning- 
ton file for the'first time last week. Say I am Mr. Gaynor now and I am 
using, say, Joe Blow as a source. I would conduct my own checks and 
keep this as quiet as possible. 

Mr. Slatinshbk. You would conduct your own checks but use what- 
ever resources are available to you ? 

Mr. Kuhn. Yes. 

Mr. Slatxnshek. My point is whether your office maintains records 
of this kind which can be utilized for this purpose. In other words, if 
I were Mr. Gaynor, a hypothetical situation, or Mr. Vasaly, in this 
case the case officer. Gaynor turned this man over to Vasaly, so Gay- 
nor was the case officer! using this source of information in order to 
establish his reliability would I not utilize your files? 

Mr. Kuhn. My files? 

Mr. Slatinsiiek. Yes. Do you maintain files on other than your own 
employees? I ask for security purposes now. 

Mr. Kuhn. We maintain files on our staff employees and those 
people who are of covert interest to the DDO. Those people working 
on our contracts in various industrial firms. DDS&T. we maintain on 
oUr consultants, files on people of interest to the Domestic Contact 
Division, people who have some interest, some association with us, 
eiither by contract or contractors’ employees working, say, for STL 
and such, but not 

Mr. Seatinshek. Not on sources of information? 

Mr. Kuhn. Now. if Mr. Pennington, he was a source for Mr. Gaynor. 
I am sure Mr. Gaynor had done his own checks with the Bureau or 
whatever he did. I don’t know. 

Mr. Slatinshetc. The purpose of my question is clear. If the FBI 
had come to you with the name Pennington I would assume you would 
check whatever files you have, not only your staff files but others. 

Mr. Kuhn. Except it came in that he was a supervisor of Mr. 
McCord. This is why they would have checked the staff files. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is there anything you can think of today that has not 
been disclosed? 

Mr. Kuhn. When this thing hit me Wednesday, you know, about 
the possible problem here, I talked to Security Officer No. 1 and to 
Securitv Officer No. 2. The two guys most wedded in this whole Water- 
gate thing, I asked “Is there anything else you guys have overlooked 

or glanced at. something buried in those files ? 1$ there anything 

else ?” They said no. 

T said “Are vou sure ?” 

They said “No.” 

I must have asked them for 2 days four or five times, “Is there any 
other thing in those files?” They said no. 

Mr. Nedzi. That is a phrase I am very familiar with. 
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Mr. Kuhn. You know, when we are working on an Agency recording 
device, it took us days and days and days of reinterview of the tech- 
nicians. They tire technicians and I am a layman. We wanted to find 
out exactly what was the procedure. It is difficult. 

When this hit ipe Wednesday I said over and over “Is there any- 
thing else?” I said “If there is tell us.” They said there is nothing as 
far as they know in those files, nothing else. 

When 1 was home for the week-end I talked to Security Officer No. 1. 
f asked, “Security Officer No. 1, is there anything else you can think 
of?” He said “No.” 

Coming down this morning I asked “Is there anything else?” He 
said “No. As far as they know this is the last item. 

Mr. Nedzi. And as far as you know ? 

Mr. Kuhn. As far as I know, sir. I have never gone through the 
Watergate files. I can speak with some authority on the recording sys- 
tem because I have been working on it personally with John Richards. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is there anything connected with the Watergate record- 
ing system? 

Mr. Kuhn. I know nothing there. The straw was 1 day when the 
technician said that I was very confused regarding the recording 
system, and I was confused. We were doing our best to get the actum 
truth as we saw it from the two guys, Popachak and Kobliska. They 
qaid ‘“This is the wav the system worked.” 

Mr. Nedzi. You had no knowledge as to what kinds of tapes they 
were? 

Mr. Kuhn. I had no knowledge pf hpw the system worked until 
we finished our numerous interviews with the technicians* 

Mr. Nedzi. Who destroyed the tapes ? 

Mr* Kuhn. A man named Nick Popachak and Allen Kobliska, two 
of the technicians assigned to the pit. 

Mr. Nedzi. You didn’t know what kinds of tapes were destroyed? 

Mr. Kuhn. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Anything further? 

Thank you, M r * Kuhn. . 

Do you solemnly swear that the test imony you are about to give this 
subcommittee is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 

TESTIMONY OP SECURITY OFFICER NO, 1 

Mr. Security Officer Np. 1. 1 do. 

Mr. Nedzi. Give your name to the reporter, please. 

Mr. Security Officer No, 1 . Security Officer No. 1 . 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Security Officer No. 1, can you tell us when you 
first became aware of this particular incident we are looking into 
today ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. The Pennington matter? 

ATx* "NPftdzt. Yes. 

My. Security Officer No. 1. It would have been, I believe, June 22, 
1072. There are memorandums, I believe, available indicating the spe- 
cifics. but it was that date. I was told in very cursory fashion by Mr. 
Edward Sayle. of our security 

Mr. Nedzi. What detail ? 

40 - 031—76 62 
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Mr. Security Officer No. 1. He told me to the best of my recol- 
lection on that particular topic — I don’t have the memorandums here 
so I cannot loot at them — that there was — he asked if I knew who 
Mr. McCord’s bookkeeper was. We had been doing some research on 
people associated with McCord and we had the name of a person 
just as A1 Green. I think we latter established this is a Lt. Col. Fred 
Green. That is who I thought the bookkeeper was. 

I was not really supposed to be going to Mr. Sayle except if I had 
a specific request from Mr. Dunn, Leo JT Dunn, who was handling the 
Watergate matter at the time as a supervisor in the office of security. 
I did have a specific request to go into his office at that time, but I 
pleaded a little ignorance because I was involved in Watergate and I 
was interested in learning what he might have to pass on oy way of 
scuttlebut, or whatever, chit-chat, in his office. 

You see, his office was the office where Mr. McCord had previously 
worked. I was never told that that was specifically the reason why we 
were tapped in the personnel security division with this investigation 
rather than the security research staff. I was under that impression 
myself. Therefore, I was trying to elicit a little bit of information 

He started to tell me this and said “Is the name Pennington familiar 
to vou?” 

I said “No.” 

He said “Pennington is a very, very sensitive source of the office 
of security. He is a person the director knows about, that Paul Gaynor 
knows about.” 

He went on to say that Mr. Pennington had, as best I can recall he 
used the term, assigned the office of security at the time of the Water- 
gate incident. 

He didn’t tell me what assistance had been provided. He said 
Mr. Gaynor was aware of the incident and Mr. Gaynor had informed 
Mr. Howard J. Osborn, the director of security. 

Since I was 

Mr. Nedzi. Who did the tasking in the office ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. When the incident occurred Mr. Steve 
Kuhn. He went on leave that week-end. I think he went on leave on 
Friday, the 16th, at the close of business. 

Mr. Nedzi. You said this certain section was covering McCord be- 
cause of his previously working there. Who was responsible for that 
kind of assignment of responsibility? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. 1 don’t know for certain. I cannot say. 
It would have been either Mr. Osborn, who would have made that 
assignment because of the sensitivity of the situation, because McCord 
was a former employee, Mr. Hunt was a former employee, and there 
were all kinds of problems. I think nobody knew what the scope of the 
problem was at that time. They wanted to keep it tight and handle it 
at the highest levels. I am not even too sure about the specific direc- 
tions. Mr. Colby may have provided specific directions at one point, 
later on, I think. I am not sure about the earlier part. 

In any event. Skip Dunn on Monday morning, which would have 
been June 19, Skip Dunn was conducting interviews of various people 
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■who had known McCord. He was asking me to pull files from the 
file room. I pulled the files on Mr. McCord. I pulled the files on Mr. 
Hunt, and so forth. I prepared the memorandums for Mr. Osborn’s 
signature which went forward to the FBI. 

Mr. Nedzi. Pennington’s name did not come up at that time? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. No, sir, it did not. I got my informa- 
tion from Mr. Sayle, and because it came to me sort of as hearsay and 
lwcause I was told that the director of security knew the situation 

Mr. Nedzi. Sayle told you that he told the Director? 

Mr. Security Office No. 1. No, sir. He told me that Paul Gavnor 
had told him about it and Paul Gaynor was aware of it and Paul 
Gaynor had told the director of security. That is my best recollection. 

I didn’t know in this sense but I was informed by Mr. Sayle that 
Pennington was a sensitive source. That was the first time I had ever 
known that. But going on that assumption, that he was telling me the 
truth, and knowing it was a sensitive matter as it would relate to 
Watergate, maybe it did or didn’t, I don’t know ; but because Mr. Os- 
born allegedly was aware of it, and it was something I wasn’t supposed 
to be messing around in, I didn’t say anything. I didn’t even write a 
memo about it at the time. 

The next time Pennington’s name surfaced, again I don’t have any 
notes, was August 18. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have notes on this ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. 1 do have memorandums which I pre- 
pared at the time; yes, sir. I don’t have them here but they are avail- 
able. Perhaps someone else has them. 

I think the one I am looking for is my memorandum dated Au- 
gust 21, 1972. This is the one here. 

This indicates on August 18, 1972 a telephone call came in from 
Arnold L. Parham, of the Alexandria office of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. I checked with Mr. Edward Sayle, security research 
staff 

Mr. Nedzi. Parham called you ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1 . No sir, he called the office. The secre- 
tary, I believe, took the call and said — I was in the process of walking 
out of the office. The secretary said “What do you know about a Lee 
Pennington ?” 

Immediately I remembered that the Pennington name had been men- 
tioned in June. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he ask what you know about a Lee Pennington ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1 . Excuse me, it was not Lee Pennington. 
It was “What do you know about a Pennington?” I think it was a 
Pennington who used to be McCord’s supervisor. 

1 immediately went, as I said here in the memo, to talk to Mr. Sayle 
to find out what had happened. He told me at that time — he had not 
told me before what had happened but he told me at that time — that 
Mr. Lee Pennington had entered Mr. McCord’s office at home destroy- 
ing any indication of connections between the Agency and Mr. McCord. 

This memorandum was written on the 18th when this happened. 
He was refreshing my memory about a conversation we had had on 
the 22d, I think, of J une. 
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In burning the documents, I vent on tQ say, the McCord home suf- 
fered considerable smoke damage and three rooms had to be repainted. 

At that point is where I knew I have to get this thing squared away 
somewhere, although the Director of Security allegedly already was 
aware of it. Now I have more information and the Bureau is appar- 
ently inquiring about a Pennington. 

I tried to contact Mr. Kuhn, who was at that time the Deputy Di- 
rector of Security. He was in a conference. He couldn’t — he didn’t 
know the content of the information. I told him it was extremely im- 
portant that I get to him immediately. 

He said, “Take it up with Mr. Hollis Whittaker, the Assistant Dep- 
uty Director of Security. Personnel Security, at that time. I should 
see him or Ermal Geiss, the Acting Director of Security. 

I ^old Mr. Whittaker about the content of mv discussion with Mr. 
Sayle and he notified Mr. Parham about a Cecil Harold Pennington, 
who was a former Office of Security employee. He worked in our Alien 
Affairs Branch in the office. He had retired a number of years before. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever talk to Mr. Geiss about this ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. I don’t recall talking to Mr. Geiss 
about it, no, sir. I think at that point it was handled by Mr. Whittaker 
alone. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you discuss whether the FBI should be apprised 
of Mr. Lee Pennington ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. I would have to say we probably did 
and the decision was made by Mr. Whittaker that it should not be 
disclosed. We didn’t know thev were working for Leo Pennington, so 
let us wait and find out what Pennington they are looking for before 
we give them the whole nine yards on a sensitive source of the Office 
of Security. 

Mr. Whittaker, according to my memo, gave 

Mr. Nedzi. Did it occur to you that perhaps they were looking for 
Lee Pennington in light, of his activity in the McCord matter? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. Well, yes, I would have to say that be- 
cause when they said “Pennington” on the phone that is why I went to 
Mr. Sayle. 

Mr. Kuhn was the man in charge at that time. I tried to get hold of 
him and went to Mr. Whittaker. Mr. Whittaker was the man who made 
the response to the FBI. I think, as a matter of fact, those responses 
are part of a summary of FBI contacts which we prepared during the 
summer of 1973, the 25th of July, I believe it was. 

According to Mr. Whittaker’s memorandum here on August 18, 
1972. indicating what he had done, he says on August 13, 1972. Agent 
Arnold Parham, Federal Bureau of Investigation, called this office 
and requested the full name of a Pennington, who wqs supposed to 
have been Mr. James McCord’s supervisor. He also requested his cur- 
rent address because they wanted to interview him. 

Then he says, paragraph 2, that a check of the. Office of Security 
indices revealed that there is a retired file on Cecil Harold Pennington, 
who was a former Office of Security employee. 

Then paragraph 3 stated that Mr. Parham was given Mr. Penning- 
ton’s full name and advised that he had been retired for a number of 
years. The undersigned also advised him that we have no current 
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information regarding Mr. Pennington — referring back, now, to Cecil 
Harold Pennington. This is Hollis H. Whittaker, Assistant Deputy 
Director of Security. 

Mr. Nedzi. To whom did these memos go? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1 . These are made as memoranda for 
the record. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who read those? . 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. It \taiild depend. It has been my habit, 
if I write one, to send them to Mr. Kuhn or whoever was sitting in 
Mr. Kuhn r s place at the time, or to others who were in the chain of 
command on the way up to Mr. Kuhn. 

In this particular case I don’t really know who would have read 
this memo besides myself and Mr. Whittaker. I think you would have 
to ask him as to whether he advised anybody further up the line on 
that. That is at that point in time. 

I did brief Mr. Kuhn regarding the matter. 

Mr. Nedzi. When? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1 . To the best of my knowledge it would 
have been as soon as he was available. 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you fix a date? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. 1 cannot fix a date, I think, for certain. 
I know it wasn’t later than the 24th of August. I really feel it was 
before that. 

When I briefed him he said, “Get a memo in the record. Get the 
thing down, iust what happened.” I have a memorandum here which 
I wrote on tne 25th of August 1972, at which time — well, the day 
before that I had gone back to Mr. Sayle because I had remembered 
something. I don’t remember in which of my conversations with him 
it was, in June or whatever it was. I thiqk it was probably the later 
conversation in August, on the 18th of August, but something had 
been mentioned about a secretary of McCord’s and her husband who 
had helped in this activity, t didn’t remember their names. I hadn’t 

E ut that in the memo cm the 18th. I was curious enough that I wanted 
> go back and reconstruct it so that I could put down who these 
people were, so I did go back to Mr. Sayle and elicited from him the 
information to the effect that the two people who allegedly had 
helped Mr. Pennington were Lucille and Donald Sweany. Lucille 
Sweany was once Mr. McCord’s secretary. 

I don’t have a calendar available for 1972, but I have a feeling the 
25th of August was a Saturday. I do remember that I came into the 
office on Saturday, we wrote a number of memoranda relating to dif- 
ferent things, not all Watergate-related. Mr. Kuhn had the duty that 
Saturday morning, and we went over the whole thing at that time. I 
think that is when he really gave me the full instructions — “Get this 
stuff down in memorandum form.” 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any question raised about the kinds of docu- 
ments and what the real reason for this was? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did you think it was ? Everybody knew McCord 
was with the Agency. 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. Eight. Anything I would say would be 
speculation except that I was — or I did later become aware — I really 
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don’t remember when I got this information, but I knew that the Office 


of Personnel, retimmentpeople, had furnished a number of itiswir re- 
garding retirees to McCora as possible employees. That is the only 
thing that I know that was ever sent to him. My speculation would be 
that it would be that kind of thing that Mr. Pennington would be 
looking for if he even did do it. Again that is speculation. I simply 
don’t know. 

Mr. Nedzi. It would be so many volumes that you would smoke up 
three rooms doing itf 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. 1 don’t know. My comment about smok- 
ing up three rooms was my best recollection of what Mr. Sayle told 
me. 

Mr. Nedzi. I don’t expect you to know the answer. I can’t figure out 
a theory here of this activity. 

Mr. Secuiutt Offices No. 1. May I put speculation on the record? 

Mr. Nedzi. I would like to have your speculation. 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1 . My personal theory about Watergate, 
and I am absolutely convinced of this at this time knowing every- 
thing that I know aDout Watergate — and it is quite a lot — I am satis- 
fied m my own mind that the Agency is not behind this in any manner 
whatsoever. 

I am satisfied that the Agency didn’t have anything to do nor had 
any foreknowledge of anything Mr. Pennington may have done in this 

T ,rd. 

know from comments which have been made to me by Ethel Men- 
doza, formerly with the Security Research Staff, now with the Re- 
search Branch in the Clearance Division, that Mr. Pennington and 
Mr. McCord were very close. I think the statement was made, “like 
father and son.” 

I think she also said. I don’t have the memo here, I prepared it just 
a few days ago, I think on the 20th, or the interview was on the 20th 
of this month, that Mr. Pennington would have gone to almost any 
length to protect the agency. 

I think both Miss Mendoza and Mr. Vasaly said it was their im- 
pression that it was Ruth McCord who had asked Pennington to do 
this. 


I know secondhand that there is close family connection. That is the 
only thing I can suggest as any kind of rationale for that sort of 
thing. 

I do know that when the incident first occurred the office of security 
people were running around kind of looking at each other asking, 
“Did you know McCord?” They were trying to avoid the people 
who knew McCord. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have a theory as to what they were thinking 
about in destroying these documents in light of the fact it was com- 
mon knowledge at that point that McCord had been with the Agency? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. 1 can only speculate they might have 
been trying, whoever did it, Pennington, might, have been trying to 
protect the names of other people that McCord had been associated 
with or names that he had been given by the Agency Office of 
Personnel. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you discuss this incident with anybody else? 
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Mr. Security Officer No. 1. This particular incident? 

Mr. Nedzi. The Pennington matter. 

Mr. SiEBsi'W Officer No. 1. Yes,* sir. You mean since it occurred? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. Besides with Mr. Kuhn and others? 
Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. With whom ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. 1 don’t recall specifically mentioning 
it to Mr. Dunn but I did bring it to the attention of Mr. Sidney Stem- 
bridge when Mr. Stembridge was transferred in as chief of the Per- 
sonnel Security Division. 

Mr. Nedzi. When was this ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. It would have been over a year ago* 
I don’t recall the exact date. I can find it, though. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did he say at that time ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. The practice that I had in briefing 
people on Watergate matters has been simply to say two things 
to start with, and I have carried this through every time I have given 
this background and briefing — No. 1, the Agency is not involved in 
this in any way, but you will find things in these files that are very 
sensitive, that the director of security knows about, and that is where 
it stops. That is where it stops as far as this office is concerned. 

I had no way of knowing really that Mr. Osborn had passed this 
information along. By the same token I had no way of knowing that 
he had not passed the information along and I didn’t become suspicious 
of that until January of this year. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have any way of knowing whether he knew 
about this information ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. No, sir, I had it only from Mr. Sayle 
that he had been told. 

Mr. Nedzi. You never talked about this with Mr. Osborn ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1 . No, sir, not until last Wednesday when 
we had brought this matter to the attention of the ‘Inspector General* 
and Mr. Osborn said at that time that he had not been briefed. That 
is what I said in my memo. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you aware of Mr. Schlesinger’s directive of last 
year calling upon all employees to disclose whatever information they 
miirht possibly know about this matter ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. Yes, sir, and I filed a copy of that in 
the Watergate materials. In hindsight I should perhaps have been 
presumptuous enough to have forgotten about presumption and gone 
directly to the Inspector General. We did do that subsequently, quite 
a lot subsequently. 

Mr. Nedzi. Talking about last week. 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. 1 am talking about last week but there 
is a little more who struck John before that in the family linen 
department. 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you tell us about that ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. Yes, sir, I think I ought to. 

Mr. Colby. Go ahead. 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1 . If I might, maybe it would make 
things a little clearer if I read into the record a memorandum that I 
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prepared yesterday evening and late last night for the Inspector 
General. I have that here under seal. It goes ihto these things, al- 
though it does hot cover in detail tfhsct we hAvh just been discussing 
in terms of the June business. 

Thii is entitled Memorandum for the Inspector General, Central 
Intelligence Agency. I would have presented it to Mr. Colby. He may 
already have seen it. 

[The following information was received fbr the record :] 

Memorandum for : The Inspector-General,, Central Ihtelligence Agency. 

Subject: The Lee R. Pennington, jr. Matter. 

1. What follows is a somewhat hastily reconstructed version of the subject 
matter, for your more complete understanding of the facts, particularly sur- 
rounding materials submitted under seal to Mr. John Richards of your Office, 
on the afternoon of 24 February 1974. I anticipate that stiihe of these matters or 
perhaps all of them may be surfaced in testimony before Congressman Lueien 
Nedzi and Senator Howard Baker on 25 February 1974. 

(a) The details of iny first exposures fo the Pennington materials are con- 
tained in the copies of August 1972 memoranda submitted in the sealed exhibit. 
The general background of those memoranda as they refer to Mr. Pennington 
and others is included in Mr. Osborn's memorandum of 22 February 1974 to the 
Director of Central Intelligence. Copies of that document will no doubt be the 
basis for Committee questions. 

(b) Until approximately 21 January 1974, I had no really conclusive evidence 
to indicate to me that thfe Pennington situation was not known to the Director 
of Security or to the Seventh floor. At that time the evidence became sufficiently 
conclusive that Mr. Security Officer No. 2 and 1 decided that we should prepare 
the sealed exhibits mentioned above. They are dated as of the time of their 
sealing. There was an earlier incident, however, on about 19 August 1973, or in 
that general time frame, which I shall discuss first. 

(c) The August 1973 Incident I remember, occurred when the Office of 
Security, along with other Agency components, was asked by Mr. Leo J. Dunn, 
as I recall, to pull together fbr Mr. Colby, representative items of Watergate 
materials which had not been previously sent to the Seventh floor. I reviewed 
our files and found a number of items which I had prepared as background 
materials for Mr. Kuhn and Mr. Osborn, and those were assembled and forwarded. 
The materials are currently under seal with the main body of Wategate materials, 
and I cannot recall who ultimately signed the transmittal document or who may 
have seen it besides Mr. Kuhn's secretary, and myself. At the time of this docu- 
ment review, I mentioned the Pennington matter in Mr. Kuhn’s Office. I believe 
it was to Mr. Kuhn personally, but I cannot attest to that for certain because 
he may have been on leave. The routing slip should give some indication as to 
who saw the package. I do not recall who made the final decision, but the Pen- 
nington material was not included as a part of the package. Although I personally 
questioned that result. I did at the time believe that Mr. Osborn knew of the 
Pennington matter, and I did not presume to question to his face his not surfbeing 
it. Nor did I at that time argue the point strongly enough with Mr. Kuhn to 
achieve a reversal of the decision. I remember expressing my concern to Mr. 
Kuhn’s secretary, who with my help assembled the final package, but as noted, 
I did not go back to Mr. Knhn with the problem. 

(d) On or about 21 January 1974, Mr. Richards telephoned my Office to say 
that he and Mr. Lyle Miller, Office of General Counsel, would be down In ten 
minutes to begin a review of Office of Security Watergate holdings. Mr. Osborn 
had granted permission for such a review some days before, and permission for 
Mr. Richards had been reconfirmed after that in a meeting in Mr. Kuhn’s Office 
between Mr. Kuhn, Mr. Richards and myself. 

( e ) Mr. Richards’ call did not, therefore, come as a complete surprise. But it 
did remind me of my August 1973 reaction to the Pennington decision. I. there- 
fore. reviewed the testimony of Mr. Osborn and Mr. Paul F. Gaynor given in May 
1973 regarding the unnamed Office of Security source (who was Mr. Pennington.) 
T saw there what I felt were contradictions between the testimony and my 197? 
memoranda, and telephoned Mr. Kuhn’s Office to alert him to that and to Mr. 
Richards’ and Mr. Miller’s imminent arrival. Mr. Kuhn was not in, so I spoke 
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(/) From 21 January through 19 February 1974, the Office of Security Water- 
gate files remained available for Mr. Richards* review. He did review a number 
of them, but because of the press of inquiries (including those concerning the 
handling and destruction of Agency tapes), Mr. Richards did not reach that 
portion of the files containing the Pennington materials. 

(fc) As a part of the Agency’s “Agency Tapes” package, Mr. Miller included a 
covering statement to the effect that the Agency had furnished to appropriate 
Committees all materials in Agency files pertaining to the Watergate matter. 
This document arrived in the Office of Security for review and concurrence on the 
morning of 19 February 1974., Mr. Kuhn was on sick leave at the time, and the 
material was reviewed by me and Mr. Security Officer No. 2. We talked about the 
all-inclusive nature of Mr. Miller’s covering statement in the context of what we 
now knew of the Pennington matter, and we jointly decided that the covering 
memorandum did not Jibe with the facts and could not go forward with Office 
of Security approval. I telephoned Mr. Miller at 1700 hours on 19 February, and 
learned that he had used that phrasing in the memorandum at Mr. Colby’s spe- 
cific request. I alerted Mr. Miller to the fact that there was material in our 
files which the Inspector General had not reviewed, and Mr. Security Officer No. 
2 and I then went immediately to brief Mr. Ense. This and subsequent develop- 
ments which resulted in the surfacing of the Pennington materials to your Office 
on 20 February 1974, are the topics of several lengthy memoranda which are 
being made available separately to your Office. 

2. I can attest to the fact that to the best of my knowledge and belief there is 
now nothing pertinent to Watergate in Office of Security holdings which has not 
been disclosed to the appropriate Agency officials, and I am confident that your 
review will substantiate that claim. I can also attest that to my knowledge no 
Watergate related materials which would be pertinent to such a review by your 
Office were ever destroyed. I personally have never destroyed any such materials. 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. That is a fact and I will swear to it in 
court. 

[Mr. Security Officer No. 1 made the following interpolations dur- 
ing the reading of his statement :] 

(1) On page 2 : I don’t have it stated here, but I had only very 
casually reviewed items of evidence and testimony that had been com- 
ing back from the committees. I had other responsibilities besides 
Watergate and I was trying to keep current on memorandums, news- 
paper work, and so on, going on in connection with that, filing of 
articles, and so forth. I did not have secretarial help sufficient to do 
that kind of thing for me. I was involved with the hearings, keeping 
track of what was going on at the hearings. As these items came in 
from the committees I put them with other testimony and would get to 
them as I could. I must admit I did not review these items for content, 
I think, until this time here. 

However, knowing what I knew, knowing of my decision in August, 
I went back and reviewed it. 

******* 

(3) On page 5: Mr. Kuhn was out of the office sick that day. He 
wasn’t in. We were off conducting a series of interviews on another 
portion of the Watergate thing, a matter of some interest to Mr. 
Colby. As we went out to interview this one individual we talked 
about this as we were driving over. It sounds sort of hackneyed, but 
we made the decision over a Gifford’s Ice Cream cone that* we just 
wouldn’t do it. 

(4) Page 5: This goes a little backwards from what I have in a 
memorandum which I wrote. 

The first thing I told Mr. Miller, because I didn’t want to alert him 
specifically to what the problem was right at that time until we could 
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get a final decision on it, "Was that there was material that we had not 
seen in the files of the Office of the Inspector General, and there was 
also material in our files which the Inspector General had not seen. I 
put his office first rather than ours, a tactical type of error, but done 
not to alert him specifically to the problem at that time. 

(5) Page 5: The question is whether we had these memorandums 
available here now. I gather the- answer is “No.” The memorandums 
were-prepared 

Mr. Colby. If I may ask a* point of clarification. Does Richards have 
all the paper you ever had ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. All the paper we ever had in regard to 
Pennington ? 

Mr. Colby. I guess that is what we are talking about. 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1 . Right now he has possession of all the 
files. I would say he probably has not seen every single piece of paper 
we have on Pennington but he has seen the memorandums that I wrote 
that we put under seal, which brought this whole thing to a head. He 
now has in his possession all of the memorandums detailing interviews 
on the 20th oi February and detailing my conversation with Lyle 
Miller the preceding evening and carrying on right through Mr. 
Osborn’s letter which came to the committees on Friday and perhaps 
some on Saturday. 

Mr. Colby. In other words, there was no destruction of material? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. OK, that is the next point I was going 
to make. 

[End of interpolations to Mr. Security Officer No. l’s memo.] 

Mr. Nedzi. May we have as a package all the Pennington 
information? 

Mr. Colby. You certainly can. I don’t really know what it is right 
now but as soon as we find out what it is you can have it. 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. I think the only items you will find 
there, one a little bit sensitive 

Mr. Colby. That is all right. 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1 . It has a subject not relating to Pen- 
nington or Watergate. Pennington provided us with some information 
about him and it has his name on it. That is a memorandum dated 
December 4, 1972, in which Mr. Kuhn passed along to Mr. Vasaly 
Mr. Osborn s instructions regarding any future contact with Mr. Pen- 
ninerton in relation to McCord. 

Mr. Colby. We do have all the paper. That will be provided to the 
chairman. 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. It was all there yesterday. It was all 
there Friday night. We did not open any safes. We gave the keys to 
Mr. Richards yesterday morning, or yesterday afternoon, two keys, 
and the third key was given to him this morning. Any time we have 
been in that safe since we have a witness and a memorandum to 
prove it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you say Osborn had issued an order that any con- 
tacts with Pennington would have to be through him ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. No sir. The memorandum spells it out. 
I don’t have it here. I don’t want to necessarily be quoted, but the in- 
structions were to the effect — that is it. This is it right here. 
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This says, addressed to me, subject is Jackson Anderson, security 
file number here, 349691, paragraph 1 — “I showed the Director of 
Security the memorandum that Mr. Louis Vasaly, security research 
staff, received from Mr. Lee Pennington.” 

I just made a little insert. 

Mr. Nedzi. From whom is that? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1 . Steven Kuhn. 

Mr. Nedzi. To whom ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1 . To me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Read the date. 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. December 4, 1972. 

It says: 

I showed the Director of Security the memorandum that Mr. Louis Vasaly, 
security research staff, received from Mr. Lee Pennington. This memorandum, 
as yoh know, speaking to me, came from Mr. James W. McCord. Jr. 

At the request of the Director of Security I adviBed Mr. Vasaly that he Is not 
to ever discuss Mr. McCord with Mr. Pennington nor is he to accept any more 
items from Mr. Pennington which concern Mr. McCord or which come from 
Mr. McCord. 

Mr. Vasaly agreed and stated that, in all of his future contacts with Mr. 
Pennington, Mr. Paul F. Gaynor, chief, security research staff, would be present. 
Signed Steven L. Kuhn. 

Mr. Bray. Why was that sent back? That was in 1972? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1 . Yes, sir. Let me explain why that 
came in. I am doing this off the top of my head because I have not 
gone back and looked at the Jack Anderson tab in the Watergate files. 
The way the files are indexed those personality volumes are alpha- 
betical and there is a tab for him. 

My recollection, however, is that the report to which we are refer- 
ring here is some materials provided by Mr. McCord — excuse me. Yes, 
provided by Mr. McCord to Mr. Pennington. Mr. Pennington passed 
them along to Mr. Vasaly, who was the case officer. They concerned 
newspaper clippings and other various notes and things that had to 
do with, I think if I recall correctly, a book that McCord might be 
writing about Anderson. They were included under the Anderson tab 
in the Watergate files simply as a matter of background information 
to flesh out what we knew about Pennington and McCord. We had 
made a practice of doing this with the principals and other people as 
names were developed. God knows how many names there are now. 
but when something has come up that has been new we have just 
added that. 

There are a lot of things in the Watergate files that don’t pertain 
to Watergate at all. There may he a name mentioned here or there, 
just to be sure we can put everything into context if we received a 
request from Mr. Colby or some other agency office. We keep a record 
of these and we will prepare a background memorandum or whatever 
it might be. That is the purpose of that kind of thing being in those 
files. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you say McCord furnished this to Pennington ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1 . Yes, sir; that is my understanding, 
that McCord gave these notes to Pennington. I could be mistaken on 
this. If I go back to the file and look at it, I think McCord was out on 
bail at the time 
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Mr. Hogan. When was that ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. December 1972. 

Mr. Hogan. That he furnished the material ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. 1 don't know when. The memorandum 
is dated December 4, 1972. I might be able to tell by going back and 
looking at the file. I have sort of a half-way recollection of a whole 
bunch of papers, not very big, like this, and some handwritten notes, 
and a note from Mr. Vasaly forwarding this thing to me because 
he knew I was interested in Watergate, and concerned with Penning- 
ton and McCord. This went into the Pennington tab on the file and 
the other materials were put in the Anderson tab. This was just a 
cross reference type of thing so we could come up with it if necessary. 

Mr. Nedzi. That will be made available to us ? 

Mr. Colby. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1 . The other thing about this memo- 
randum that I know because I heard it in an interview with Mr. 
Vasaly, and I think this was the interview on the 20th of February, is 
that Mr. Vasaly does not recall that he was instructed that he should 
not see Pennington again except with Mr. Gaynor present. 

I think he did recall the rest of the instructions, that he was not to 
accept any more items from Pennington which concerned McCord or 
which come from McCord, but he did not remember because he has gone 
out and met with Pennington on his own — not on his own, that is a 
once a month meeting which was a routine part of his job as a case 
officer. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did Gaynor retire? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1 . To the best of my recollection it was 
June 30, 1973. 1 attended his retirement party, not because I know him 
well but he was a senior man in the Office of Security and I thought it 
would be nice to go. 

Mr. Nedzi. Vasaly would have had to have contacted Pennington 
without Gaynor present because 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1 . Subsequently, yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Because Pennington was not retired or released from 
employment or contract until December of this year. 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. That is right. 

Mr. Nedzi. 1973. 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1 . December 1973, that is right. 

We have in our Pennington file, as I recall, Pennington tab of the 
file, a notification to the effect that he was being terminated. That is 
about the only other piece of information that I can recall that is there. 
I don’t think there is anything else of consequence. 

Mr. Colby. Were there contact reports with him ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. No, sir. According to what I under- 
stand from the interview we had with Mr. Vasaly on the 20th he didn’t 
make contact reports. I know for a fact from a very quick review of 
the Pennington security file that there is no information in there from 
about sometime in 1971 to 1973. 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2 has reviewed that file more carefully than 
I have and he might be able to supply specific dates. I started from the 
bottom up, I think it was on Thursday, and went through about six or 
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seven pages of it, just to try to pin down what the relationship had 
been. I know that file starts in 1964. 

According to Mr. Vasaly there is material prior to that time. I think 
Mr. Pennington was with the Office of Security something like 18 years 
as a source. 

Mr. Hogan. What does Mr. Pennington do? What was his regular 
job in those days? He wasn’t working for $250 a month, I assume. 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. 1 doirt know. I have not reviewed his 
file so I cannot say except from what I understand, and again I could 
be a little mistaken. From what Mr. Sayle had mentioned in his inter- 
view on the 20th and from what Mr. Vasaly said it is my impression, 
and I have checked this in the phone book — he is 78 years old and I 
don't know whether he is working — he is listed with the American 
Security Council in the phone book. We tried to find him. I checked 
in the phone book and that is the address of the American Security 
Council and also his listed address in the book. We also have a commu- 
nication which came in from somebody, I don’t know from where ex- 
actly, that Vasaly sent down. It was a kind of printed piece of maga- 
zine type of folder with his addressograph card. It also gives that 
address. 

Mr. Slatinshek. As I recall your memorandum it reflected concern 
that the Inspector General had not seen this file and had not had ac- 
cess to this information. I am unclear in my own mind as to when this 
occurred. 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1 . In terms of when I was pretty “dog- 
gone” sure about it it would have been the 21st of January. The reason 
I was sure was because we were given what I considered to be instruc- 
tions to remove this material and separate it, remove it and keep it 
separate from the file. 

Mr. Nedzi. These instructions came from Mr. Kuhn? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1 . Instructions were passed to me by Mr. 
Kuhn in the terms I used in my memorandum. 

Mr. Nedzi. It is your feeling they came from Mr. Osborn? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1 . That would be speculation but it was 
my feeling; yes, sir. 

Mr. Slatinshek. At January 21, 1974? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is there any question that Mr. Kuhn knew about this 
January 21 ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. What do you mean is there any ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. Nedzi. About the Pennington problem ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1 . No; there is no question. We had a 
meeting first in his office, Security Officer No. 2 and I, and then we went 
into Mr. Ense’s office and the four of us talked about it in detail. Mr. 
Ense said “Absoulutely, we have to show this to the Inspector Gen- 
eral.” I made the comment about not crossing the Potomac and we 
didn’t need an L. Patrick Gray in the Agency. 

We walked out then, and I don’t know whether he discussed it with 
Mr. Osborn, whether Mr. Kuhn discussed it with Mr. Osborn after 
that meeting or not. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Security Officer No. 1, let me ask you to speculate 
again and suggest possible reasons for Mr. Kuhn’s and/or Mr. Os- 
born’s behavior in this regard. 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. 1 don’t really know unless it would be 
embarrassment over not having mentioned it earlier. I am speaking 
in a kind of personal sense. The office was operating under the assump- 
tionVand' apparently it was an erroneous asSuhi^tion, or inay have been, 
I don’t know, this is the flavor I am getting now, that Mr. Osborn 
knew about this. The assumption continued that that wouldn’t be some- 
thing he would keep from the Director. 

Another assumption, I think, was made that Mr. Dunn had had 
access over a period of time to these entire files. Access doesn’t mean 
you saw something. 

Mr. Kuhn last week, or the week before last, when we were working 
on the tapes material, said to me — he gave me the combination to his 
safe. He said “Here it is, Security Officer No. 1. You can look at every- 
thing and everything in there.” I haven’t done it. I was working on 
tape material and other related materials Mr. Colbyasked us to put 
together, tape logs were in the top drawer of Mr. Kuhn’s safe, and 
that is the only stuff I have begun to look at there. Frankly I am not 
nearly as familiar as I should be with the tape matter. He wants me to 
be familiar with it but I have another job besides Watergate and that 
is a full-time job. I just haven’t been able to do it. I have not gotten 
to it. 

I probably would have in time, but I have not. I had the access but 
didn’t see it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you speculate for our benefit as to why Pennington 
would be furnishing the Agency material from McCord? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1 . Why Pennington would finish the 
Agency material from McCord? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. Speaking particularly of this Decem- 
ber thing? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1 . He was under a verbal contract, as I 
understand it. I thought perhaps it was a written one but I think Mr. 
Vasaly says it was just verbal. It was because he knew we were in- 
terested in McCord, I think. That would be the only thing. 

Mr. Nedzi. Wasn’t this material furnished by McCord ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1 . Yes, sir; McCord to Pennington. As a 
matter of fact, if I remember correctly. Mr. Vasaly mentioned to me 
when the first came in — I didn’t write the memorandum about this, 
but I think he mentioned to me that it was done without McCord’s 
knowledge, that Pennington was passing it to us. I recall Mr. Vasaly 
saying he didn’t know about it. Maybe that is in the Anderson tab. If 
I covered it more completely there I might have said those were the 
circumstances. 

Mr. Nedzi. In other words, McCord gave this to Pennington, not 
with the intention it be passed on to the Agency ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. I think that may be so. I would have 
to go back and look at the record. 
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Mr. Nedzi. I realize that you don’t have direct knowledge of this 
but what would McCord be giving Pennington material for? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. I think just because they are close 
and their personal interest about him and what he is up to. He is 
writing a book and letting Lee Pennington, a close friend of his. know 
what he is doing. Again that is pure speculation on my part. I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Bray. Also a purely speculative matter, I have been thinking 
about the letters that McCord sent to the CTA unsigned. He apparently 
had a deep love of the CIA. Whatever other mistakes he made, he 
had a very deep loyalty to CIA.. 

Mr. Sf.ccrity Officer No. 1. That would be my impression. 

Mr. Bray. Then he and Pennington were close. There is no ques- 
tion about that. He might have taken that method to get information 
he thought the CIA should have, but he is under a cloud, perhaps 
embarrassed. It would be natural since he couldn’t continue to send 
letters, anonymous letters to the CIA, he could uae that source. That 
sounds to me like the more logical explanation. I have not seen Pen- 
nington and don’t know McCord but that would be logical. It is 
common that you send information ns a prosecuting attorney. People 
bring information to me, for example, and I want to be sure who it 
was who sent the information. That seems to fit in. 

Mr. X f.dzi. You raise an interesting point. 

Mr. Security Officf.r No. I. Your speculation is perhaps more to 
the point than mine. I really don’t know. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was Mr. McCo'rd aware of Mr. Penningtou’s affiliation 
with the Agency? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. 1 have no idea. Nobody has ever told 
me. 

Mr. Nedzi. You mentioned the letters. If he did. one would assume 
he would have used Pennington as a conduit for expressing his concern 
about people trying to hurt the Agency rather than the letters. Is 
there anything in the files regarding that kind of information ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. No, sir. not that I have seen. I would 
speculate that when he got in touch with Mr. McCord — I think, as a 
matter of fact, one of the letters was addressed to McCord’s son’s home. 
I don’t recall that specifically but I think one was. 

Mr. Nedzi. Addressed to Oaynor’s son. 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. Gaynor’s son, excuse me. I would spec- 
ulate that what he felt he needed at that time was a direct link, some- 
thing that would get quickly to the Agencv because of the tenor of 
the letters. That is speculation. As I recall he was concerned alxwt 
pressure being brought and attempts to involve the Agency. 

Mr. Nedzi. Couldn’t they have gotten that through Pennington ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. Maybe. I don’t know. 

Mr. Nedzi. Pennington knew how to get in touch with the Agency if 
he had something hot, didn’t he? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. I don’t know. I guess he did. Again 
this is speculation. I don’t mean not to answer your question. The whole 
case officer situation, the whole contact between McCord and Penning- 
ton, and Pennington and Vasaly, that is something I should not even 
comment on. I don’t know. 
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Mr. Nedzi. I think you are giving a good answer, Mr. Security Offi- 
cer No. 1. The point is that you do know something about it. We are 
trying to elicit from you some theories. Obviously it is extremely con- 
fusing to everybody. 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. 1 will be as helpful as I can but I don’t 
know that my theories would bear any more weight than anybody 
else’s. I think Mr. Yasaly would be the man who would know those 
particulars, at least more recently than anyone else. Mr. Sayle was on 
the security research staff and knew McCord and might know more 
about the relationship there and how long Pennington had worked 
and whether he knew McCord then, and those kinds of things. 

Mr. Nedzi. Questions? 

[No response.] 

Mr. Colbt. Could I presume on you to commend the witness from 
my point of view? I think he performed very well. 

Mr. Nedzi. In behalf of the subcommittee we want to thank you 
very much, too, for your candor. It is refreshing. Unfortunately the 
testimony is also distressing. 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. 1 know that. I am distressed. 

I told Mr. Security Officer No. 2 yesterday, looking at it now it is 
almost enough to make a grown man cry. I darn near did. 

I am sorry it happened. 

Mr. Nedzi. We appreciate it very much. 

If there is no strong objection the committee will recess for 10 min* 
utes. We have another reporter who will relieve this one. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Nedzi [presiding]. The committee will be in order. Security 
Officer No. 2 was sworn as a witness by the chairman of the committee. 

Will you state your full name for the record. 

TESTIMONY OF SECUMTY OFFICES NO. 2 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2. Security Officer No. 2. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Security Officer No. 2, as you know, we are looking 
into the Pennington matter. We would like to solicit from you any 
information that you have relating to it. If you would just describe 
for us when you first became familiar with the matter, and proceed 
from there. 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2. Yes, sir. 

My assignment within the Central Intelligence Agency is that of a 
security officer. 

On October 29, 1973, I was reassigned from my previous duties to 
assist Mr. Security Officer No. 1. Mr. Security Officer No. 1 had been 
acting in a capacity of a staff assistant to Mr. Steven Kuhn. Mr. Kuhn, 
as I am sure the subcommittee already knows, is the focal point senior 
officer within the office of security, responsible to the director of secu- 
rity for all inquiries and matters related to Watergate. 

Mr. Security Officer No. l’s responsibility was to assist Mr. Kuhn 
in preparation of reports and maintenance of file. 

40 - 031—75 63 
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So my duties then were to assist in this effort. It was at that point 
I assumed Mr. Security Officer No. 1 would be moving on to additional 
duties. So I came up and was briefed in on the procedures, I was 
shown the files. Then Mr. Security Officer No. 1 went off for a 2- week 
business trip in connection with new duties he was assuming. 

The first time I saw the Watergate files, or in fact, had any exposure 
to any memorandums relating to Mr. Pennington was during the week 
of October 29, 1973. 

When I read the material it was quite obvious to me it was cer- 
tainly of controversial nature, but my recollection of the material, 
and, of course, having seen it since that date, was that there were three 
memorandums in that file relating to conversations that Mr. Security 
Officer No. 1 had had with Mr. Sayle, who was then assigned to a sec- 
tion- of the Office of Security known as the Security Research Staff. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you ever talk to Mr. Sayle about this? 

Mr. Security "Officer No. 2. No. As I recall those memorandums 
indicated, those conversations took place in the summer of 1972. 

Mr. Nedzi. Your knowledge of the Pennington matter is strictly on 
the basis of the memorandums in the file ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2. That is correct, until our recent inter- 
views that we conducted this week, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Will you go on ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2. Yes, sir. 

’ The material in the file indicated there was information Mr. Secur- 
ity Officer No. 1 recorded from his conversation with Mr. Sayle to 
the effect that Mr. Sayle has heard from Mr. Paul Gaynor, Chief of 
the Security Research Staff, that a very sensitive source of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, an individual identified as Lee Pennington, 
had or was alleged to have entered the home, or possibly office space of 
Mr. James W. McCord, Jr., apparently with the intention of finding 
any documentary evidence which would link Mr. McCord with the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

There was a record of an incident, apparently because of its nature, 
certainly stuck in my mind, right off the bat, because it related to the 
effect' that there had been a fire purposely set in the fireplace of the 
McCord home and through oversight the flue had not been opened and 
the smoke generated from this fire necessitated repainting of the living 
room. So there was a second time somebody had to go back and repaint 
the living room. 

There were no other memorandums in the file to the effect that this 
had been followed up on or any further effort was being undertaken 
either by Mr. Kuhn or anyone in our office of Security. 

Mr. Nedzi. Where did you hear the flue was not opened ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2. That was indicated, I believe, in one of 
the memorandums, sir. 

If I recall correctly, when I read the material — Mr. Security Officer 
No. 1 showing it to me. And we have discussed it since that time — Mr. 
Security Officer No. 1 may have provided this information to me in 
the course of verbal briefings on his understanding of the incident 
since that time. So at this point my firsthand recollection is that it ap- 
pears in one of the memorandums. 
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Mr. Security Officer No. 1 sat down and said, “Steve just told me 
to pull the Pennington material out of the file and maintain it 
separately.” 

I recall specifically that almost immediately I said to him, “Security 
Officer No. 1, what did you say to Steve!” And Security Officer No. 1 
said to me, “I told Steve, ‘Well, we will see about that,’ ” and walked 
out of the office, and he came straight to my office. 

Mr. Chairman, I can tell you categorically Mr. Security Officer No. 1 
and I immediately came to the decision that no such action was going 
to be taken on our part. There was never any question in our mind, or 
any doubt 

Mr. Neotl Is there any question as to the date! 

Mr. Sectjritt Officer No. 2. It can be reconstructed. I will tell yon 
if I may, how I can verify the date. Mr. Security Officer No. 1 and I 
had no question as to whether or not we would comply with the 
order — we would not 

The problem in our minds was how to resolve the matter in as posi- 
tive a manner as possible. When I say that, I recall specifically after 
we had decided what we were going to do we parted, just outside the 
building, and we were talking wont it and decided between us we were 
going to stand together on it If it came down to it we would resign an 
the issue, if we were still instructed to do this regardless, we would 
refuse, and resign. 

Our decision was this: Since this instruction was such a radical de- 
parture from anything we had been told in connection with this ma- 
terial, up until that time Mr. Security Officer No. 1, when I was first 
briefed on the files, and first thing he did was show me the Mansfield 
instruction and made dear to me nothing was to be destroyed and 
everything was to be maintained in a very careful order and accurate 
manner, and all manner of business conducted in connection with this 
file up until that moment bad been exactly in that respect. 

This was such a radical departure, frankly we did not know to in- 
terpret it — we were not sure wnat might happen. 

We decided we were not able to interpret the significance of this 
instruction, but we did feel were these materials extracted from the 
files and we were to lose custodial responsibility for them we would 
no longer be in a position to receive them. Therefore, Mr. Security 
Officer No. 1 and I decided that we would early the next morning — it 
was already quite late, both of us felt the need to get home — we would 
come in early, Xerox two sets of everything in the file relating to Mr. 
Pennington, and hold those separately in our own custody. 

We did that. We were in about 2 hours before the normal hour of 
opening of business. 

We Xeroxed everything under the tab heading in two sets. We 
each sealed them in separate envelopes, and before we did that we each 
wrote our own initials on the front page and dated it and, therefore 
we can extract that date fromthat initialing. I initialed Mr. Security 
Officer No. l’s copy and he initialed mine. I wrote on the face of my 
envelope “To be opened only by Security Officer No. 2 or the DCI or 
the IG.” — IG being the Inspector General 

Mr. Slatikshek. For the record, will you identity the Steve who 
gave you the order and said to pull this file! 
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Mr. Security Officer No. 2. Yes. The order was not given by Mr. 
Steven Kuhn to me directly. My understanding was Mr. Security 
Officer No. 1 had received this instruction from Mr, Kuhn, and Mr. 
Security Officer No. 1 then related that order to me. 

Mr. Slattn8hek. For the record, and for members present, what 
is Mr. Kuhn’s position in relation to Mr. Osborn? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2. Mr. Osborn is the directorate of the 
office of security, dealing with personnel security and investigations. 
Mr. Kuhn is the chief of operations of that directorate, subordinate 
to a deputy director, Mr. Stanley Ense. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hubert. You said, now, that you did not learn direotly fromi 
Mr. Kuhn? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2. No, sir, not at this time. 

Mr. Hebert. How did you learn it was Mr. Kuhn who said to pull 
the file? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2. 1 was told by Mr. Security Officer No. 1 
that he had just been instructed by Mr. Kuhn that this was to be done. 
The following morning I had a firsthand discussion with Mr. Kuhn 
on the incident, so I certainly know he was aware of the instruction. 

Mr. Hubert. Let’s play it back. 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1 told you he had just been instructed ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2. That is correct. 

Mr. Hebert. So you assumed there, ftOm the minutes, that he had 
just been instructed to tell you to pull the file ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2. "See. 

Mr. Hebert. What did you do then? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2. Mr. Security Officer No. 1 and I had 
a discussion of the matter at that point, and both decided' immediately 
we would not comply with that instruction. 

Mr. Hebert. Who suggested you would not comply with it? You or 
Mr. Security Officer No. 1? '■■■' 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2.1 would have to say, sir, that it was a 
joint almost instantaneous reaction. ,* • 

If I may make this seemingly self-serving comment: Mr. Security 
Officer No. 1 and I had not known each other to any extent before I 
began wortdng with him in October. But we found our relationship to 
be immediately a very warm and friendly one, and we found our 
sensitivities were so much the same that bur'reactions to tilings would 
almost be spontaneously exactly the eame thing. 

I think if he said, “I don’t think we can do this” I would have re- 
sponded “Security Officer No. 1, you are exactly right;” It was that 
type of thing — no debate. * - 

* Mr. Hfauarrl The next morning you went to Mr. Kuhn ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2. First, after Xeroxing this material 
we filed that material in other files in the office. We reinserted the ma- 
terial into the file folder so it would not appear that they were going 
to remove, or oomply. We wanted it clear we were not, by taking the 
entire file folder with the material in place to Mr. Kuhn’s office. 

Mr Hebert. In other words, there were three copies, the original 
and two copies, one witit Mr. Security Officer No. 1, one with you? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1. Yes. 
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Mr. Hebert. Then you alone, or with Mr. Security Officer No. 1. 
went to Mr. Kuhn’s office? 

Mr. Securott Officer No. 2. Mr. Security Officer No. 1 and I 
together. 

Mr. Hubert. What did you tell him? 

Mr. Sb cpb it t Officer No. 2. We arrived in Mr. Kuhn’s office as lie 
was just arriving for work. As he was opening his safe we told him 
what we thought this particular action was. We told him we felt the 
action of removing any material from these files would be absolutely 
inappropriate ana we felt it was not in the best interests of the 
Agency. 

Mr. "Kuhn, as I recall, did not challenge in any direct manner our 
statements. He was obviously thinking about them, and he was 
obviously — I had the impression — was concerned about them. He did 
not come back with any question of insubordination or anything of 
the sort. He listened to the comments I and Mr. Security Officer No. 1 
made about our conviction that this was inappropriate. 

He- then got- up from his desk and walked over to the entrance 
to Mr. Ense’s office, his superior. Mr. Ense had not been involved in 
these matters. The chain of command dealing with Watergate was 
usually directly from Mr. Harold Osborn, the director of security, 
directly to Mr. Kuhn. . - • 

I believe the statement Mr. Kuhn made to Mr. Ense, who had just 
arrived, was something to'the effect of : “Stan, we may have a problem 
with the Watergate file.” Since he head just stepped inside Mr. Ense’s 
office, Mr. Security Officer No. 1 and I seized that opportunity to invite 
ourselves into Mr. Ense’s office so we would have someone else who 
was neutral to this question to hear the discussion. 

We then briefed Mr. Ense that we had received this discussion from 
Mr. Kuhn, Mr. .Kuhn did not raise issue with that statement. 

Mr. Ense asked what this material was. Mr. Security Officer No. 1 
then opened the file folder, took the material out — since the file folder 
was quite thick, it was easier to have it out- — 

/. Mr. Hubert. That was' the original? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2. The original set 

He handed the copies to Mr. Ense, who read the material, and said 
to us, “This is the first time I have seen this.” . 

Mr. Security .Officer No. 1 then, I reaall, specifically made the state- 
ment he felt if this material was potentially embarrassing to the 
Agency, he felt it far more important that this information be volun- 
■ tee red than to have it discovered at. some later date. 

I then added the comment that up until this moment #e were in a 
position to testify under oath before anybody that this information 
' and these files had been kept in an accurate and responsible manner, 
that ho mMerial-had been removed, nothing had been altered, every re- 
quest for information that had been — that we had handled, had been 
- done in an accurate manner. This was the first instance that we had re- 
ceived an instruction. . 

However, up to that moment we had not yet technically removed 
any material from the file. I felt it absolutely imperative that we still 
be in a position at some later data to testify that we had not removed 
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No. 1 agreed. He said that was also his position. 

Mr. Hebebt. Mr. Ense, you are speaking of ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2. No, Mr. Security Officer No. 1 said 
that he was in agreement with me. Mr. Security Officer No. 1 then 
made the statement parenthetically, as I recall, made the comment to 
Mr. Ense that he did not drive across the Potomac on the way to work, 
and he did not think the CIA needed a Pat Gray. 

What Mr. Security Officer No. 1 was obviously referring to, the 
reference to the Potomac, I interpreted as going back to the testimony 
of Mr. John Dean, that he was asked to “deep six” material going 
across the Potomac. 

Mr. Ense immediately responded as we had finished our briefing, 
that he agreed wholeheartedly, he could not support the removing 
or alteration of any material from the file, whatsoever. 

Mr. Hubert. Did Mr. Kuhn ever tell you who told him to have those 
files removed ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2. No, he never told me directly. 

Mr. Hubert. Well, indirectly. 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2. My understanding from Mr. Security 
Officer No. 1, and again I believe this a question of impression, was 
that the instruction was being relayed from Mr. Howard Osborn. My 
understanding is that Mr— Mr. Security Officer No. 1 told me — 
when I asked him for further details and how this had come up, we 
had testified, from Senator Baker earlier about the week prior, I be- 
lieve, another series of questions. Among the questions asked was the 
status of the Office of Security, Watergate file. 

The decision was made apparently, it is my understandings at the 
Legislative Counsel’s office perhaps in response to this inquiry, that 
it was appropriate perhaps for the Inspector General to review our 
files, and then be in a position to certify to Senator Baker that there 
was nothing in these files that he had not already seen, therefore we 
remove the logistical problem of moving all this material down to 
Senator Baker’s custody, which would then emasculate us from an- 
swering inquiries from any other body, 

Mr. Hebert. At what time did you inform, or have you informed, 
anybody that two xeroxed copies existed of this material ? 

Mr Security Officer No. 2. I have never informed any official in 
the Office of Security. The first official of the Central Intelligence 
Agency to know this was Mr. John Richards, of the Offiee of the In- 
spector General, whom I called Sunday morning — yesterday. 

Mr. Hebert. And told him there were two such copies — yesterday 
morning? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2. Yes, sir. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. At the time of your discussions in Mr. Ense’s office, the 
entire incident between Mr. Kuhn and Mr. Security Officer No. 1 
was discussed, was it not ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Security Officer No. 1 reported in your presence 
and in Mr. Kuhn’s presence, to Mr. Ense, that Mr. Kuhn had asked 
that this file be set aside ? 
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Mr. Security Officer No. 2. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Kuhn concurred in the account rendered by Mr. 
Security Officer No. 1. 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2. I would say that he did not dispute 
it at that time. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he say anything to Mr. Ense with respect to this? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2. No, sir. He did not. Nothing that I 
can recall. Because I would have to say my recollection of Mr. Kuhn’s 
comments at the time, that he did not dispute any statement made. I 
cannot recall any particular statement he did make, though, because — 
I would have to say my own emotional involvement at that moment 
was such that I was rather concentrating on that. I was rather dis- 
turbed, frankly, and I would have to say that my recollection of what 
else Mr. Kuhn may have said would be hampered. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. You mentioned something about two xeroxed copies. 
What does that refer to ? I was out of the room, I think. 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2. Mr. Security Officer No. 1 had in- 
dicated to me he had received instructions from his superior and my 
superior, Mr. Kuhn, to remove material from the Watergate files ana 
maintain it separately, dealing with Mr. Pennington. 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1 and I disagreed with that suggestion, 
and we were not going to be party to it. And in order to protect the 
record we determined that on our own we would make xeroxed copies 
and put them in a separate file in a separate safe so we could obtain 
them at a later date, if necessary. 

Mr. Brat. Where are the originals from which those Xeroxed 
copies were made ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2. As I recall the incident, the discussion 
in Mr. Ense’s office, Mr. Kuhn picked up the file folder with the copies 
of the material, loose, as they had come off Mr. Ense’s desk after Mr. 
Ense read them, laid them in, and closed it. Mr. Ense suggested — I 
said, I feel we have to give the Inspector General’s Office access to these 
files and it is important that the files be intact and the Pennington 
material be in the files. 

Mr. Bray. So the original did remain there? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Besides the originals you have Xeroxes of it? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. How many sets? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2. Two sets, sir. Both are now in the 
hands of the Inspector General. 

Mr. Bray. How many pieces were there ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2. I would say approximately 10 
memoranda. 

Mr. Bray. On what day was the suggestion made that they be 
removed ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2. I cannot recall the exact date, sir. I 
would say from the best of my recollection it was the 21st of January. 

Mr. Bray. This January? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Last January? 
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Mr. Security Officer No. 2. 1974. 

The dates of the morning of the confernce in Mr. Ense’s office, it 
will be indicated on the front copies of these Xeroxes which are in the 
hands of the Inspector General, because Mr. Security Officer No. 1 
and I dated those Xeroxed copies and initialed them so that would fix 
the date. 

Mr. Nedzi. Will you tell us the next significant incident in this 
matter? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2. Yes, sir. 

We were then of the opinion — impression, that Mr. John Richards 
of the Inspector Generals Office would be coming up within 24 hours 
to review the files. It was our understanding then we would of course 
see this material in the course of this review. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why were you under that impression® 

Mr. Secuiuty Officer No. 2. If he were going to review all that 
material 

Mr. Nedzi. No. Under the impression he was going to be there 
within 24 hours. 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2. I was told that in Mr. Ense’s office. 
What apparently precipitated the discussion to remove the material 
was that Mr. Richards’ appearance was expected, apparently 
imminently. 

Then the suggestion was — I am interpreting at this point — we were 
going to have to remove the material from the file before he gets here. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Ense said “He is going to be coming the next day”! 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2. “He is coming the next day, and the 
files are to be complete.” 

He did begin tnc review ; the nature of the activity related to all 
questions on Watergate was that he would start going through the re- 
view, be called away, and come back. 

By, let me see, I would say by the middle of February he had been — 
we had been dealing with him on other matters, particularly in con- 
nection with the tape investigation. Mr. Security Officer No. 1 and 
I had conducted several of the interviews of some of the clerical per- 
sonnel who were understood to have done some transcribing. So we had 
dealt with Mr. Richards on an almost daily basis. He would say to us, 
“Guys, when I get a few minutes I have to get back to the files,” and 
we would say, “Come on, you have got a few more to get through.” 

He would say, “OK, I will be up there tomorrow.” And the next day 
would come and he wouldn’t make it. 

Prior to the week of February 18, the Agency was in preparation 
of a final draft of a memo, which it is my impression this committee 
received, with regard to the tape incident. 

We received late in the week, prior to the 19th of Februarv, a draft 
■copy of this total memorandum, for our review. It was addressed to 
Mr. Kuhn, but we were working quite closely on this particular item, 
so it was shown to Mr. Security Officer No. 1 and myself. 

We read the first page of the memorandum, and the first page of the 
memorandum dealing specifically with the particular incident was a 
rather broad statement to the effect that the Agency had undertaken 
a thorough review and that all relevant material to the Watergate in- 
cident had been forwarded to appropriate committees and authorities. 
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On reading that, Mr. Security Officer No. 1 and I did not feel very 
Comfortable with it, because we realized the review of our files had not 
been completed. 

Wte also realized that the review that was then beginning on our 
part, of some of the. holdings in the Inspector General’s Office had not 
been completed. We were not sure. There were so many separate inves- 
tigations within the Ageney, we were not sure about the question of 
cross-fertilization, perhaps somebody had something someone else was 
not aware of. 

On the afternoon of the 19th of February, Mr. Security Officer No. 1 
and I were out of the building to conduct an interview of a recently 
retired employee relative to matters connected with other aspects of 
the Watergate question. Mr. Security Officer No. 1 and I were riding 
back in his car and the question came up of the memorandum of the 
le gisl ative counsel, Mr. Miller. 

We both expressed our concern about the broad statement with the 
feeling that a statement was being made on behalf of the Director, 
which was in all probability not entirely accurate. We felt very con- 
cerned about it. 

We were also likewise very concerned and disappointed that Mr. 
Richards had not yet completed his review. We decided at that point, 
in the car, and I remember it clearly — again I would say this is 
another instance of the judgment not originating necessarily with one 
or either of us, but again rather as to between the two of us, that it was 
time this matter dealing with Pennington, which had been sensitized 
to by the January incident, has to be surfaced, we could not wait 
around any longer for it to be found, it had to be surfaced and we were 
going to do it. 

We got back to the office, Mr* Security Officer No. 1 and I, ajid he 
called Mr. Miller of the sense, or intended sense of his memorandum, 
was this memorandum intended to be specific only to questions related 
to the tape incident, or was it to be broad, dealing with the entire 
Watergate. 

I was sitting in the office when he made the. call, and Mr. Security 
Officer No. 1 told me of the other side of the conversation — I would 
certainly hear his — that Mr. Miller said, “No,” it was the Director’s 
intention that this be a broad statement. 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1 told Mr. Miller that he felt that this might 
not be appropriate insofar as we were unaware of the complete hold- 
ings in the Inspector General’s Office, and we were certainly aware the 
Inspector General had not completed review of our files and, we 
thought he thought so too. We hoped therefore to alert Mr. Miller, per- 
haps try to get him to slow up on this, so we could again try to get this 
surfaced within our channels. We had agreed we would take our Xerox 
copies directly to Mr. Miller if we were unsuccessful in getting it sur- 
faced in our channel. 

We were going to try first to get it surfaced inhouse. 

. Mr. Kuhn was out ill that day. The next morning he came in. On the 
morning of the 20th I came in. about an hour before the normal open- 
ing of business and went straight to Mr. Kuhn’s office. Mr. Security 
Officer No. 1 was already in Mr. Kuhn’s office discussing the results of 
our interview the previous afternoon, and bringing Mr. Kuhn up to 
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date, and beginning to indicate to him our concern about the status of 
the memorandum. I joined the discussion. And both Mr. Security 
Officer No. l and I impressed on Mr. K uhn that we felt it was inappro- 
priate that this memorandum be permitted to go out when we had 
reason to believe at this point that the material in our files relating to 
Mr. Pennington might not have been seen by more senior authority. 

Mr. Kuhn did not dispute this. I remember his asking, “Well, are 
we sure it did not go out P 

1 said, “No, we are not, but on the other hand we are not sure it did, 
and that is the significant thing at this point.” 

So Mr. Kuhn said, “Well, I agree, there may be a problem here. I 
better go brief Mr. Osborn.” 

At that point Mr. Kuhn went to Mr. Osborn’s office, came back with- 
in 5 minutes and said to us, “Ossi,” meaning Mr. Osborn — “wants us 
to check this thing out. Let’s get Bd Sayle up here and see what he 
known’'* . 

At that point Mr. Sayle was called for. Mr. Sayle entered Mrl Kuhn’s 
office and we then begdn the debriefing of Mr. Savin 

Mr. Sayle reiterated his initial impressions which had been reflected 
in Mr. Security Officer No. l’s memo. ' ' 

After hearing that, Mr. Kuhn called Mr. John Richards of the In- 
spector General’s Office and asked that he join us. Mr. John Richards 
accompanied by Mr. Scott Breckenridge, of the Inspector General’s 
Office, , joined us in Mr. Kuhn’s office. 

Mr. Kuhn asked that Mr. Sayle repeat the information that he had . 
just given us. He did. 

Mr. Kuhn then asked Mr. Richards “John, have you ever heard 
about this before?” And Mr. Richards said, “No, Steve, it is the first 
I ever heard of it.” • 

Mr. Chairman, that wtte the first time I could say, as a matter of 
fact, that I could state that senior officials in the Agency were not 
aware of the incident. 

The rest of the sequence of events was that decision was made to 
consult immediately with the Office of General Counsel to make some 
effort to determine the extent of the further knowledge of this inci- 
dent. Pursuant to that, that afternoon we called other individuals, 
including Mr. Vasaly, who was — whom Mr, Sayle told us was the last 
individual to have contact with Mr. Pennington, and we debriefed 
him. 

When Mr. Vasaly joined us in the afternoon he was asked to, and 
brought with him Mr. Pennington’s Office of Security file. That was 
the first time, on the afternoon of February 20, 1974, that he had 
ever seen Mr. Pennington’s file. And I have the impression, the reac- 
tions and statements made by both Mr. Security Officer No. 1 and 
Mr. Kuhn, that they had not previously been exposed to it either. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know anything about the kind of work Mr. 
Pennington was doing? 

Mr. Secttritt Officer No. 2. No, sir. The only information I got 
in regard to Mr. Pennington’s activity was, the first impression was 
contained in Mr. Security Officer No. l’s recollection in his August 1972 
memorandum that stated that : No. 1, Mr. Pennington had been previ- 
ously with the Federal Bureau of Investigation. There were some dis- 
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cussipns that Mr. Security. Officer No. 1 recalled, he briefed me from 
discussions he had with. Mr. Seyfe, to the effect that it was believed 
Mr. Pennington had prior to the death of the late Associate Director 
of the FBI, J. Edgar Hoover, had done Mr. Hoover’s tax returns. A 
sensitive issue, the full significance of which I frankly did not under- 
stand. 

The next information I got was on the afternoon of February 20, 
or the morning of February 80, as wb were debriefing Mr. SotIb and 
Mr. Sayle was explaining/to m that his understanding of Mr. Pen- 
nington was a $250-a-month-fee-basis confidential informant of the 
Office of Security. 

Mr. Nraiec. You don’t know what Pennington was reporting on? 

Mr. SncoHrrr Officer No. 2. Not with any precision, air. No. Bo* 
cause most of my concern was, frankly, the alleged incident relative 
to Mr. McCord. Any question I had was continually directed hack to 
Mr. Sayle, relative to that. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did yoa ever talk to Mr. Osborn about this? 

Mr. Snctnarr Officer No. 2. No, bit. Not until — the only occasion 
I had to talk with Mr. Osborn was on the afternoon of the 21st of 
February; at 1 :15 a meeting was convened in the Office of the Genual 
Conned, Mr. Warner. The matter was discussed and it was determined 
in a briefing that Mr. Colby be prepared rather than those of us who 
had some knowledge of this going in and doing it verbally, it was felt 
a briefing paper was more in order. 

Mr. Kuhn was in this meeting, and Mr. Security Officer No. 1 and 
myself, representing the Office of Security. We were instructed by the 
group to begin to prepare that paper. We went downstairs, attempted 
to see Mr. Osborn, Mr. Osborn did not attend that meeting, because 
he had other appointments and was away from his office. We asked 
for an appointment to see Mr. Osborn as soon as possible. We began 
preparing the memorandum, which is the memorandum that I believe 
has been provided to this subcommittee — draft version. 

Mr. Osborn was free and Mr. Security Officer No. 1 and I went to 
see him. 

Mr. Nedzi. Whose idea was it to prepare the memorandum? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2. The Office of General Counsel. 

We briefed Mr. Osborn on the meeting and our instructions to pre- 
pare the briefing paper. He felt this was a good idea and he said to 
us, ‘‘While you are at this, when you bring me the briefing paper for 
my signature, will you please also bring me a copy of my affidavit, 
bring me copies of the transcript of testimony before any of the con- 
gressional committees that may relate to this so I can review it, and 
anything you can find that involves any comments I may have made 
on this subject?” Then we left his office. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Chairman, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Hubert. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Bray? 

Mr. Bray. No questions. 

Mr. Slattnshek. I have one question. 

You have indicated to the committee that the Pennington file has 
bothered you in that die information concerning it had obviously, 
or apparently, not gone to executives in the higher echelons of the 
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Agency. Is there any other information to your knowledge, in the 
files, now that you have had an opportunity to reflect on it that had 
not similarly been sent forward to the Director? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2. First, if I may, Mr. Slatinshek, I want 
to say my impression, or any strong conviction that I had, that it had 
not gone forward I would say dia not materialize with concreteness 
until the incident of January when we were asked to remove the mate- 
rial. That was a red flag to my eyes that there was something about 
that material, obviously if I could not see it the other people had not 
seen it either. 

I took until that point, as to the statement in the memoranda, the 
Director of the Office of Security had been briefed. 

Now, to answer your question, I can state to the best of my knowl- 
edge any material I had been exposed to, this would be the only item 
that I had the impression that material in any way Watergate-related 
had not gone on to senior officials. 

Mr. Slatinshek. When you discussed this matter in the Office of 
General Counsel, of CIA, nad you at that time mentioned the fact 
that you had been ordered to remove this file? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2. No, sir, we had not. I think even to this 
day, neither Mr. Security Officer No. 1 nor I know fully how to inter- 
pret that. Insofar as I have said earlier, it was such a radicial depar- 
ture in every other respect in my dealings with Mr. Kuhn, for example 
if we would be asked to prepare a response either for Senator Baker’s 

E urposes or anyone else’s, we would be given the question, we would 
ave full access to the files, we would probe the material from these 
files, extracting the material in an honest and accurate way, reflecting 
that in our memorandum, then providing it to Mr. Kuhn. Mr. Kuhn 
would many times ask us, “Now, look, guys, are you sure, is that ac- 
curate ? Is tnat straight ?” 

We would say “Yes, Steve, that is it. That is the way it is.” 

He would say “Well, fine. OK.” 

Then it would go off . 

So you see our dealings on this were such that this was so radical 
that, I say again, I don’t today know how to interpret it. Whether it 
was a momentary lapse of judgment or what it was, I don’t know. 
So for that reason we were very frankly reticent to bring up the matter. 
Because we did feel it would reflect adversely on Mr. Kuhn, and since 
we did not note full interpretation, or significance of it, we were ret- 
icent to do so. 

Mr. Hebert. What in these documents connected the CIA with 
Watergate? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2. We have no idea, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. You read them ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2. No, sir. 'Hie document states, sir — there 
is an allegation that a Mr. Lee Pennington entered Mr. McCord’s 
home and destroyed some ill-defined and undefined, unspecified mate- 
rials, allegedly with a purpose to destroy any connection within the 
Agency. Since we have no information as to the fact whether this 
happened or not, or I certainly have had no contact with Mr. Penning- 
ton nor with anyone who has seen Mr. Pennington directly on this 
issue, I have no ideh, sir. 
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Mr. Hebert. When I heard the opening statement earlier this 
morning, Mr. Osborn’s statement is the connection between McCord 
and CIA. Everybody admits McCord did once work for the CIA. 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2. Yes. 

Mr. Hebert. What has that to do with Watergate, I don’t know. 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2. 1 have the file cabinet they have been 
working with on the Watergate- matters. I have Mr. McCord’s complete 
file there. We -have to refer to it from time to time to answer 
inquiries. 

Mr. Hebert. You said that this is the first time for anything related 
to Watergate. How is it related to Watergate ¥ 

- Mr. Security Officer No. 2. There is allegation that someone after 
the Watergate entered Mr. McCord’s home to carry out this act has 
overtones, you see. 

Mr. Hebert. Assumed overtones ¥ 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2. Yes, sir. This is also, sir, is why, 
-frankly, I did not move off with dispatch when I first read the 
material : 1. Because I assumed the Director of Security was aware 
of it, and secondly, this is so vague and obviously hearsay type of 
information. 

Mr. Hubert. It is very vague to me. 

Mr. Bray, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedb*. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. I have to agree Mr. Hebert is certainly right. There is an 
enormous number of circumstances, you know, here. But at this time, 
.as a lawyer, I would say that is all there is; circumstances, that could 
mean a whole lot, and it could mean nothing at all. It could mean 
personal things, that naturally he might be offended, that came up. It 
might be or not be connected in any way with the ClA — either way. 

One thing I rather worry about is that this information — of course, 
you did your duty and got it to the other committee, but a,lot of other 
things have been brought up there that in the end had practically no 
'connection. 

I think the quicker we can get down to getting something from 
Pennington ana get at some of the things that are very difficult to 
understand. The very fact so many papers were burned and that 
they had to repaint, that sounds pretty far-fetched. After all, he was 
away from the CIA at this time. I can see how for his defense, it 
might be wanted. But it is still not clear to me that the CIA is 
involved. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Bray, you don’t think we have any evidence that 
the CIA is really involved at this time. 

The problem, of course, is, if an individual within the CIA gets 
an order from his superior to ooinceAl information that is something 
that I am sure the Director and this committee is very concerned with. 

Mr. Bray. I am not questioning that. But I would like to soon find 
out what Pennington has to say. 

Mr. Nedzi. We have him on our list of prospective witnesses. 

Mr. Hebert. Can you get him today ¥ Can you get him ¥ 

Mr. Nedzi. We don’t know. 

Mr. Hebert. The thing that concerns me about this is the way the 
CIA’s nose has been rubbed in the dirt on the whole thing. It will be 
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looked at soon enough within the Watergate suhcmnmittee* They will 
say the Watergate papers aiidthe OlA were in They areu’it, ai 
all, hut that is the way it will come ont When it is said, 

Mr. Uiur. Perhaps I should not make any guesses at this time. 1 
do not claim to be an expert witness. But X liave seen some terrific 

circumstances in a case and in the end there, was no 

Mr. • Nrdzi. We have a further problem, Mr. Bray, of trying to 
bring conflicting testimony together. Because we- bans had testimony 
heiy today that borders on perjury, if it is not in fact, perjury. 

Mr. Hogan. 

Mr. Hogan. Thank you, Mr. Chairmo.11. 

dpst a Short question, Mr. Security Officer No. 2. 

You have tcsstiftod that when you first saw this file it either bothered 
you or if'WHs ckrotltbrnrsiiii. you felt. 

’ Why did you -tji lxid|£.'i|k ~ ./ _■ ■ _ 

Mr.,%.ri'am' Officer b'u. y, {.hie aypoef. erf the file, i tiftt cmtfifiiyd 
me was that there was catkin flint tfyb. hs.d tMum pkm+vbtfk 1 
not aware of any other j iuM rwad tel&five .lu any ruti 

by any iiivtsisgut'ive body whUh'hnd' 'ibbe hb$ yiipthhf And j» 

concerned me that ytihi ih this were a totally ioiI'ouik1c 4 dk'gktioo, 
I thought it deserved .hdlwteg up .?uui he put r.i bed. jf 'it w$a not so.' 

X was - ]|a<cwt-_. .awape^. '^dew3i. : '&ai%Ju of in vest igation nr 

sinvom* has been, active in >■ ■ ■ .: the-; •■■•■<•,'.■, Th ■ • ■ • ••>••• m-d 

me. 

Mr. Hooa.v. Did you m*I;e any re .rmmsuidts- a anybody at tin? 
t ime that this be done i 

Mr. Srvt iHTY Orn or . k No, jS. Jsp. I did not think it. appropriate far 
me t,o do sc*. It was my anderslandiug the cervior officials or the Agency, 
whom I had every reason to bvIievCwcreMtiog in a totally rtvspoiisibJe 
manner, were conversant with the 

Mr, IIooan. Yon indicated to Mr. Hlsdinsliek you weir eptiwoned 
with what I believe you called a radical departure ip handling- of a 
file, upon orders of Mr. Kuhn, which appeared to rorjnire separatum. 
M r. SrvT~fntr OmiofciiNb. 2. Yes. air. 

Mr, IIonaA. tfid yon feel, 'apart -mm tlw radical dopartuvry did you 
fed there v py something more sinister’ about this.? 

. Mr, Sm ituitt Officer No. 2. I had no. idea how to interpret if , j 
didn’t ku$W VhM was behind it. My obvious assumption was that 
;$his rpsiteriftl warA’gOihg ter h^ pulled out of the file so it.wftnld not be 
aept t tjy 4 • 

Mr.'HmAN. Wbere watrit going to go? 

Mr, SsyrdurrY Offuckr No. 2. 1 havdnd idea. Out lnstructiona. as I 
; thurify Officer No, 1 was, i-Pull them out of the 
file* 'separate them, and^kpparenth--— bring them to Mr. Kuhn the 
next morning. Their disposition would be only speculation, 
i have no idea. 

Mr. Hogan. Mr. Kuhn never suggested anything? 

Mr. 9^it)n^TTr Orrrccft No. 2, No, sir, 

I would like to soy, for the record, that in this discussion there was 
no suggest too about anything being destroyed or altered. The specific 
instruction, rw I understand it. end I asked Mr. Security Officer No. 
1 specifically a couple times, to get it straight, there was-.no suggestion 
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of either destruction or alteration. The instruction was specifically 
to remora and maintain separately. 

Mr. Hogan. You were not told where to maintain separately t 

Mr. SnooBorr Oman No. 2. Not at that point, no. 

Mr. Hogan. Did you and Mr. Security Officer No. 1 discuss that 
“maintain separately” business t 

Mr. SnouHrrr Officer No. 2. We were so busy discussing it that 
they were not going to do it, period, we were not concerned with 
whether somebody was going to keep it We knew they were not going 
to do it. 

Mr. Hogan. Thank you. 

Mr. Brat. If he wanted those papers could he not personally hare 
gotten them out of those files t 

Mr. Sncusrrr. Officer No. 1 . It would have been difficult in (me 
sense. It is the filing logistics of the situation, the file in which these 
materials are kept is in a small interviewing room, really room for one 
desk and a couple file cabinets, off one oi the corridors. That is the 
office I have been occupying, because of the necessity to constantly 
leave that office and go forward to respond to requests from Mr. Kuhn, 
or go elsewhere, the office is constantly locked, and I carry the key. 

Mr. Brat. You were the only one who had a key to it! 

Mr. Sbcttritt Officer No. 2. Yes, sir, at that time. If Mr. Kuhn 
wanted to get in there he would have had to go to the security duty 
officer and be accompanied up there and gotten a pass key, of which 
some record would have been made, so I hardly think 

Mr. Brat. What other papers were there in the file besides these, 
roughly 10? 

Mr. Securttt Officer. No. 2. Dealing with Mr. Pennington. The 
other papers in the file dealt with other aspects of individuals who 
had names that would be mentioned in connection with the Watergate 
investigation; we would be asked for example, about Mr. McCord. 
Every response we ever gave to any agency relative to Mr. McCord 
would be filed under the alphabetical tab “McCord,” so we would have 
a record of everybody that we covered, material, extracts from his 
security file. 

Mr. Brat. You would take all the papers that might have had 
connection with Watergate and put them in this cabinet? 

Mr. SfvCTtritt Officer No. 2. This is the bulk of working materials. 
There are a series of files. In the beginning, since the agency was 
apparently not in a position to define what this “Watergate” was 
about, frankly most of the information was coming from press reports, 
so activity was initiated to clip the newspapers on the Watergate to try 
to define, and, frankly, anticipate questions, if an allegation would 
appear in the newspaper that the Agency was involved in some way 
we would see that in a morning paper and get our feet going right 
away on that to try to research it, find if there was anything to it, 
because most assuredly within due course we would be asked, and we 
would have already done some research and could respond to it. 

So we had a lead file built out of these newspaper clippings — and 
that is voluminous. 

Mr. Bray. Thank yon. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Security Officer No. 2, we appreciate your coming- 
down. You are excused, sir. 

[Mr. Edward F. Sayle was sworn as a witness by the chairman, 
of the committee.] 

Mr. Nedzi. Please be seated, and state your name for the record. 

TESTIMONY OF EDWARD F. SAYLE 

Mr. Sayle. Edward F. Sayle. 

__ Mr. Nedzi. You are aware, Mr. Sayle, that the subcommittee is re- 
viewing the so-called Pennington incident ? 

Mr. Sayle. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you give us the benefit of your experience in this 

regard? 

Mr. Sayle. In narrative form, sir ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Sayle. I might say, I have been refreshed on dates only from 
the standpoint that I have not seen memos of a record, or memoranda,, 
but I was asked about certain things as of last Wednesdav but I had 
completely forgotten the matter. So I have that benefit. But it is not 
too much. 

As it came to my mind sometime, it would have to be approximately 
a week, probably the week or, second week after Mr. McCord’s arrest,. 
General Gaynor became quite disturbed, very upset, in fact, to indicate 
that he had learned Mr. Pennington had been through Mr. McCord’s, 
papers, apparently to determine whether there were any Agency 
employees linked with McCord’s activity. 

Mr. Nedzi. Let us back up on the date, now. When did he come to 
you with this information ? 

Mr. Sayle. This would be 1 or 2 weeks after the arrest. I have no 
dates, no memoranda on this, at all. After the arrest, or after the 
break-in, yes, because we found out Sunday morning what he had been 
up to. 

It was a week or two after that that Gaynor was quite disturbed to 
find out this had happened, but — well, he is a Reserve general, sir, 
and he said he heard that Pennington had gone in to check the papers 
and at the time I don’t remember whether it was the office or the home 
later, I believe he clarified it in another conversation, and said both 
places had been entered by someone to look for materials. 

Mr. Nedzi. How did the conversation arise? 

Mr. Sayle. You see, sir, our shop had two functions. I worked for 
General Gaynor at the time. We had a twofold function: one, the 
counterintelligence function, particularly when employees — attempts 
of entrapment or attempts against employees by hostile intelligence, 
things of that sort, plus the additional function, most traditional 
with General Gaynor, of putting out brush fires. 

We would get a congressional inquiry, let things hit the papers, a 
letter would come in, or something, and we would have to find out if 
it was true, did it really happen. 

After the break-in, like many offices we started getting people walk- 
ing in saying, “I think I have something important.” 

4 ( 5 - 031—75 64 
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I would say, “Honestly,” and nine times out of ten they would say, 
“Well, I knew Jim in Germany.” 

I would say, “What else ?” and, “Well, that is it.” 

So we were checkin g an d found there was much duplication the first 
week, everyone said, “What the hell happened” a new person would 
check with the press. 

We wound up reading this in the press, we would check with the 
file room and they would say, we were the first ones to try to find out 
if the man ever worked there. 

After the first or second week it was said, “If you get any leads, 
if you know, tell them, not people working on them, it was Mr. Secu- 
rity Officer No. 1, don’t work on them, if you know tell Mr. Security 
Officer No. 2 and they will pursue them. Too many people are running 
in different directions and we have to get it nailed down.” 

Paul came in and said he heard this — and, incidentally, it was a sub- 
sequent conversation in which he said — he sort of shook his head and 
said, “I heard accidentally that something had been burned in the fire- 
place of Mr. McCord’s home and they forgot to open the damper 
and as a result smoked up the place and had to re-paint the living 
room.” 

And thinking of it over the weekend — I did not recall this last 
week, I was trying to think, why wasn’t Paul really concerned about 
it from the Agency point of view, why was he telling it as just an 
anecdote? 

We thought it was rather a stupid incident, not opening the damper. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is that the only part that was “stupid” ? 

Mr. Satle. This is it. He was not upset about the Agency. 

General Gaynor is a man of unquestioned integrity, and Paul would 
be the first one to go through the roof and have a change of expletives 
to describe anyone who did something like this to the organization. 

And I seem to recall, and I don’t know whether this was in discus- 
sion with him or conjecture afterwards, the words “Christmas Card 
ListSj” which came to me over the weekend, and then I returned — at 
the time I went home, at night, and looked at my Christmas card 
list to see if McCord sent me a Christmas card, which he had, and it 
dawned on me something had been burned and I get the word 
“Christmas card list,” but I don’t think General Gaynor knew any 
details. But he was not concerned from the standpoint of it being 
Agency. He said he had gotten word Pennington assured us there 
was nothing involved, no Agency documents Jim has taken with him. 

We are very concerned — we have sent out at a subsequent time 
letters to all employees saying, “Do you have any materials tnat belong 
to the Agency, if so, please return them, if not, would you give us an 
affidavit you don’t have them.” 

And I believe General Gaynor was quite relaxed from the fact the 
Agency was not involved and, if anything, we would be probably look- 
ing for something, Jim’s collection of Agency personnel names, things 
of that sort. This is my reading of it 2 years later. 

At that point, between like, all information, I went to Security 
Officer No. 1 and told him, “Security Officer No. 1 this is rather sensi- 
tive because you do not know the man involved, it is a long time,” — 
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and I think I used the words “confidential informant.” Actually, I 
don’t think the relationship is that close — . “ * * * is involved in this 
thing. He has been into Jim’s place and I heard they actually burned 
Christmas card lists, or something that could relate to the Agency, 
and if anything oomes up, the name is ‘Pennington.’” 

Maybe I did not tell him the first time. 

I said, “If you hear anything at all, come back to us, because we 
have the control over this man’s files, come back to us, and this is where 
you start.” 

We gave Security Officer No. 1 a lot of leads in this regard. Little 
things came in, like about Jim might have been in one of our offices. 

We gave him the lead. 

Several months later we went back on that lead and found he had 
not been. I would say many of the leads we got at that time were total 
garbage, speculation, rumor, some second- and third-hand hearsay 
from a Washington newspaper. But by the time it reached us it was a 
fact. And it was a matter of trying to fall back and finding out it did 
not occur. 

Then at that point I told Security Officer No. 1 and I would say — I 
might point out that we also had instructions we were not to try. They 
said it had been compartmemted, “just feed your leads to them, they 
will come to you with specific questions, but don't you go nosing 
around about anything you find out, just turn it over” to them. 

I think about 2 months later Security Officer No. 1 came back to 
me — I think an hour or so after General Gaynor told me this, Security 
Officer No. 1 asked me a specific matter, and it was funny, because it 
was the wrong person, definitely, I recall I said, “No, definitely that 
is not the man you are looking for.” 

And this is the occasion I told him, “Security Officer No. 1, if any- 
thing comes up about someone looking at the papers, or possibly a. 
fire” — I think I said “smoke” — “bomb, come to us, because we might be 
able to give you more on the lead and tell you where to ask.” , 

Two or three months later, as a guess, Security Officer No. 1 came 
back and said he was supposed to get the story from us specifically. 

I said, the best source would be Paul. I think I was not in at the 
time — this is General Gaynor. And I said, as I recall this — I do not 
recall exactly what I told him. They told me Securitv Officer No. 1 had 
documented three rooms had to be repainted. Well, 1 do not remember 
three rooms. And they did not mention the Christmas card list, but I 
recall that list now, but I might not have mentioned it at the time. 

This essentially is it. 

And, honestly, my second assignment since leaving General Gay- 
nor’s shop — I am on my second assignment, and I had forgotten about 
it until we had — when they summoned me. 

Oh, to backtrack, security officer No. 1 made a point of this, he asked 
me, “Do they know about this up front ?” 

Obviously, he was concerned because he would have to carry it up 
front if I did not. And I said, “It is my understanding,” and I don’t 
know whether I said Mr. Osborn, the front office, the people up front, 
the staff meeting; in other words, because each ox these leads might be 
reported — would be maybe reported in the Morning Star, and some- 
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one would say, “I will pursue.” So I am not sure just what I said. 
But it was — I understood General Gaynor had cone up front about it. 
And he said, “Good.” 

When he called me to Mr. Kuhn’s office, they said, “Recount the story 
as you recall it.” I said, “I have really forgotten it.” And I repeated it 
as I have told it here, but in less detail, because I did not remember 
that much. And they said, “Did you tell us Paul told us up front?” 
And I told them I couldn’t recall whether it was Paul that reported 
to the front office. Maybe Mr. Osborn was out and somebody was sit- 
ting in for him. I don’t know. 

Mr. Gaynor, I would say during this week or two, was up in the front 
office a dozen or so times, any time a lead came in that looked like it 
might lead to something, ne would dash it up front as fast as he could, 
and I would pass it on to Security Officer No. 1. 

Mr. Nedzi. What happened up front? 

Mr. Satie. We were down the hall. Mr. Gaynor felt we better get 
hopping on something and find out if it was true or false, he would 
try to fill in someone at the appropriate command level and I would 
generally contact Security Officer No. 1. 

Mr. Nedzi. The command level at that point is who? Mr. Osborn? 
Mr. Kuhn? 

Mr. Satpe. There is a director of security and the deputy. There was 
also a deputy director of security for personnel security. 

So it dealt with people — the deputy director of personnel security. 

One thing came up with the V-Cameras, that worked out so I could 
go to the physical and technical security people, because it dealt with 
the V-Cameras. 

During those weeks Mr. Osborn was upstaire to our senior level 
meetings quite a bit. Frequently I was in there. Mr. Gaynor came back 
and asked if Gene was in on this. The first week was turmoil. After 
it settled down, Mr. Kuhn was the coordinator for a while, after that 
I think Mr. Kuhn took it over — I was out of it by then, but generally 
my contact was with Security Officer No. 1. Our office was a brushfire 
office, so we have a lot of agency employees who spontaneously walked 
in, or would come in and would say, “I nave something you better know 
about. There is a sense of security in our agency where people do this. 
Our people are strongly motivated and come in and say I have got to 
tell yon this, even to their own personal difficulties, and we would check 
it out to the best of our ability and pass it on to Security Officer No. 1. 
Most of it was not meaningful, just a case of someone wanting to be 
cooperative. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you talk to anyone else about it? 

Mr. Satie. I may have mentioned it to Mr. Louis Vasaly, or to Mr. 
Pennington, who at that time had the assignment of cutting out news- 
paper clippings and running the names of everybody mentioned in re- 
gard to the McCord matter to find out if we knew about them, were 
they our people. But at that time nobody knew which end was up. He 
had his secretary doing it. I only remember McCord was in the security 
business. I only recall he was going to work with the Kennedy Founda- 
tion with regard to retarded children. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever meet Pennington ? 
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Mr. Sayle. No, only saw him once from a distance, and recognized 
who he was. I never met him. 

Mr. Nedzl Ever read any of his reports ? 

Mr. Sayle. No. His reports, as I recall them from a previous case 
officer who handled them, were not reports, as such. 

For example, hearings would come out, and our library manages 
to get hearings for us dealing with CIA about a month or two after 
the hearing is published. Several times I have gone to the Government 
Printing Office to buy them rather than wait for channels. Mr. Pen- 
nington used to go by and pick up copies of published hearings and 
mail them to us — through a Post Office Box, as I recall. He would 
send us clippings he felt dealt with the Agency. Frequently Mr. Vas- 
aly would hand me a bunch of Xeroxes, or Thermofaxes and say here is 
some stuff from Penny, and, of course, I knew it was Mr. Pennington. 
I would not call these reports. I don’t know that he ever filed a report, 
because I don’t believe his relationship was truly an agent relationship. 
It is something that had developed. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was McCord the one who first retained him ? 

Mr. Security Officer No. 2. He was in the McCord era. 

I say this because I came in while this era was really coming to an 
end. [Deleted.] 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any questions, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Hebert. Yes. 

Did you tell Mr. McCord about the conversation with Mr. Gaynor? 

Mr. Sayle. I have never talked about Mr. McCord since the retire- 
ment party — about 2 years ago, or 3 years, perhaps. I have never talked 
about McCord since his retirement party. 

Mr. Hebert. Did you tell Mr. Osborn about what Mr. Gaynor told 
you? 

Mr. Sayle. No, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. You did not tell him ? 

Mr. Sayle. No ; I am far below that echelon. 

Mr. Hebert. Doesn’t it say in the paper you read this morning that 
Mr. Sayle told him? 

Mr. Nedzi. No. He says he told Security Officer No. 1, told Kuhn. 

Mr. Hebert. I thought Mr. Sayle’s name was in there. 

Mr. Nedzl As the original report. 

Mr. Miller. Of paragraph 4. 

Mr. Hebert. Sure it is. 

Mr. Sayle. I have not seen this. 

Mr. Hebert. All right, then. It is in there. 

Mr. Miller. I see what Security Officer No. 1 is talking about. This 
is the first that Security Officer No. 1 asked me, when I said “Here is a 
lead,” and this was something obviously he felt at the time should be 
pursued. He said, “Do they know about it up front?” and I said, “Yes; 
Paul has been up front.” 

Mr. Hebert. You told Osborn this? 

Mr. Sayle. No. I told Security Officer No. 1. My contact was strictly 
Mr. Security Officer No. 1 ; I was to report anything related to Water- 
gate, or the personalities, in fact as the personalities developed, any- 
thing we heard about these people, rather than take the ball and run. 
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Mr. Hebert. Osborn says he did not hear anything from you. 

Mr. Sayle. No; I did not talk to Mr. Osborn at all. My only con- 
tact was Mr. Security Officer No. 1. 

But my presumption was, when Mr. Security Officer No. 1 said “Do 
they know it up front,” I said, “Mr. Gaynor has been up front,” or 
“been to see Osborn,” I don’t know exactly how I phrased it — I really 
did not know he had been up there. I knew when there was a flash of 
air, and he went up the hall with a piece of paper in his hand, he was 
heading for the front office to advise them. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know whether Pennington was reporting any- 
thing on McCord to the Agency ? 

Mr. Sayle. I learned that only last week in the Wednesday meet- 
ing— it was mentioned. I can repeat it — I think you knew it. That 
is, Pennington relayed back not messages, but word that McCord was 
distressed, that they were trying to blame it on the Agency. 

Mr. Nedzt. Pennington reported that? 

Mr. Sayle. 1 understood Pennington came back and said McCord 
was very depressed because they were trying to blame the Agency. 
I recall that word came back through Pennington. It was not a mes- 
sage, it was a report I think everybody in our office heard that. 

Mr. Hubert. McCord wrote a lot about that. 

Mr. Sayle. Yes ; yes, that is an incident we found out much later, 
too. And that is one that upset General Gaynor just as much. He felt 
McCord had done him a disservice. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why was that? 

Mr. Sayle. General Gaynor and Mr. McCord are not the best of 
friends, sir, never have been. And these — this is the letter arrangement 
from last year. 

Mr. Bray. I gathered from those letters that McCord did have a 
great confidence in Gaynor so he sent him this information for him 
to make use of to protect the CIA. That is the impression I got. 

Mr. Sayle. If I may, sir; I would say professionally there was a 
great deal of respect by Mr. McCord for General Gaynor. I think 
everybody respects General Gaynor. It is not a matter of integrity. 
Personally, General Gaynor and Mr. McCord did not associate, nor 
do most of the people in our shop, associate with Mr. McCord. 

Mr. Bray. Most of them did not? 

Mr. Sayle. Most of them did not 

I don’t know of any who socially saw him. In effect, we thought 
about who was to go to his retirement party. Somebody from the shop 
should be there. I drew the short straw. 

Mr. Hebert. Sort of like being a pallbearer. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why this disagreement between General Gaynor and 
McCord? 

Mr. Sayle. Not disagreement, it is a different work style. 

General Gaynor is very meticulous, very free-wheeling. And Mr. 
Gaynor had to do quite a bit of repair work after McCord had left 
the office. 

Mr. Nedzi. How do you account for the letters being sent to Gaynor? 

Mr. Sayle. Again, I think it is because of General Gaynor’s job 
as the brush-fire man, the man — In fact, as you probably know, Gen- 
eral Gaynor told me this story before he retired, the fact the letters — 
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McCord didn’t know where to send letters and sent them to General 
Gaynor’s son, and it was not until after the second letter the son 
realized they were Franked letters, and gave it to his father. Paul 
showed me one of the letters and said, “We think this is from Jim,” 
and asked “What do you think,” and, I maybe shouldn’t say it, I said, 
“I think he’s flipped nis wig.” 

He showed it to me at the time, and he said, “What do you think? 
Do you think this could be Jim ?” He said we think this is. 

Later a letter came by, and he said “This is from Jim, he signed 
one.” 

General Gaynor was kind of upset about getting the letters and 
very upset about McCord sending them to his son’s address — the Gen- 
eral’s address. He does not like to involve family in these matters. 

It has been the practice of the shop not to. 

Mr. Nedzi. Any questions? 

Mr. Brat. No questions. 

Mr. Hebert. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Sayle, thank you. 

Mr. Nedzi. Will you state your name for the record ? 

[Louis W. Vasaly was sworn by Mr. Nedzi.] 

TESTIMONY OP LOUIS W. VASALY 

Mr. Vasaly. Louis Vasaly. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Vasaly, can you describe for the benefit of the com- 
mittee the kind of work that Mr. Lee Pennington was doing under 
your supervision ? 

Mr. Vasaly. As a result of official reassignment my first contact 
with Mr. Pennington was, I believe, about mid-1970. He was actually 
at that point, and since, pretty much of a standby asset. He got no 
direct assignments that I can remember, from me. He volunteered in- 
formation. As I am sure anybody who knows his background would 
know 

Mr. Nedzi. Whom did he replace? 

Mr. Vasaly. Mr. William Milligan. 

He has a wealth of information, a background I am sure you know. 
He was able to supply information as an informant-type of person, if 
we had a specific request. 

I do not recall ever having had one in the approximately 3 years I 
dealt with him. w 

He did on his own — he has a clipping service, he receives many pub- 
lications. I am sure you know he is with the American Security 
Council. 

He himself maintains files and records, and when he saw things in 
the media, principally the overt media, he thought we might be inter- 
ested in a newspaper that mentioned the Agency or an Agency indi- 
vidual, he would supply it. 

That is basically what he was doing. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he ever furnish you with any information on 
McCord? 

Mr. Vasaly. No, sir, except in the sense that if it was a newspaper 
article, you know, on the Watergate case. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Was he providing you with any newspaper articles that 
the Agency did not have ? 

Mr. Vasaly. I don’t know what he had access to. He had access to 
Philadelphia papers, New York papers, I gather he was on the mail- 
ing list, had subscriptions to a number of magazines and assorted or- 
ganization papers, periodicals. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did ne ever report to you that he had visited with 
McCord? 

Mr. Vasaly. I knew he had visited McCord, yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he tell you anything about those visits? 

Mr. Vasaly. I knew he was a good friend, had been for years. I 
Tcnew he saw him frequently, or McCord came to see him. 

Mr. Nedzi. That doesn’t answer the question. 

Mr. Vasaly. I am sorry. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he ever mention to you anything about McCord ? 

Mr. Vasaly. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did he say about him ? 

Mr. Vasaly. These were a lot of visits, sir. Our conversations gen- 
erally were the welfare of Mr. McCord, how he was doing, how his 
■family was, that sort of thing. 

He volunteered other things, too. 

Mr. Nedzi. Like what ? 

Mr. Vasaly. What I would assume you are most interested in as of 
last Wednesday, when I became aware of this interest, he did tell me 
■on occasion, I would guess probably within the first month after the 
Watergate break-in, that he either had asked Mrs. McCord — this is 
my recollection — or Mrs. McCord asked him, to come out and assist 
her to go through Mr. McCord’s papers : and he has done so. 

Mr. Nedzi. He told you that she had asked him? 

Mr. Vasaly. My impression, sir, is that after this incident, being a 
good friend of the family, he contacted her and asked if there was any- 
thing he could do to help ; or she had turned to him as a reliable old 
friend of the family and solicited his help. I don’t know which is the 
case. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he mention anything about destroying any 
material? 

Mr. Vasaly. No, he did not. He made one comment to the effect 
that — I will try to be precise, To the best of my recoUection he said 
he had “found nothing,” or “there was nothing damaging to CIA” in 
the papers he saw. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he report anything else related to Watergate, to 
you? 

Mr. Vasaly. During the course of meetings over this extended 
period there was a period, I presume, going from memory, that must 
have been just prior to the trial, that he volunteered again informa- 
tion to the effect Mr. McCord was upset, concerned, because there was 
some effort to implicate the Agency. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you aware of McCord having sent letters to Mr. 
Gavnor? 

Mr. Vasaly. That would be one other thing I think he did tell me, 
and again I am not sure of the timing, that McCord was about to or 
had sent a letter to the Agency. 
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My impression, was (1) I never knew where it went or who got it; 
and I didn’t know, until I think it surfaced in this committee, that 
there was more than one. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you report that to anybody ? 

Mr. Vasaly. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Nedzi. To whom ? 

Mr. Vasaly. My superior, Mr. Gaynor; or if he was not in I might 
have gone up, if I thought it was of interest, and I probably would 
have gone, and told Mr. Osborn. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you ever asked to check with Mr. Pennington with 
respect to the destruction of these papers? 

Mr. Vasaly. No, I was not. I was not aware of any destruction; 
until this past Wednesday I had not heard, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, that there had been any destruction. 

Mr. Nedzi. So you did not know anything about it aside from that? 

Mr. Vasaly. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any questions, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Hebert. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Bray ? 

Mr. Bray. No questions. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Slatinshek? 

Mr. Slatinshek. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hogan? 

Mr. Hogan. Where did you meet with Mr. Pennington ? 

Mr. Vasaly. I had lunch with him almost on a monthly basis. 

Mr. Hogan. Where? 

Mr. Vasaly. In a restaurant in the Chevy Chase area, on Connecti* 
cut, the Burgundy Room, I think it is. 

Mr. Hogan. Who usually made the arrangements ? 

Mr. Vasaly. I confirmed them. It was a monthy thing. I brought 
him his monthly payment. We met for lunch, and it was generally a 
social visit, and at that time he frequently had an envelope of clip- 
pings, perhaps committee reports that he thought might be of inter- 
est to us — GPO, House committee reports, that sort of thing. If he had 
any he had not mailed to me he would have them in an envelope and 
give them to me at that time. 

The rest of the period, the hour, whatever, was generally social 
conversation. 

Mr. Hogan. When was your last meeting with him? 

Mr. Vasaly. In December. 

Mr. Hogan. When in December, roughly? Middle of December? 

Mr. Vasaly. No. I think just prior to Christmas. It was before the 
end of the year. It was in De^mber. 

Mr. Hogan. Have you had any contact with him since ? 

Mr. Vasaly. No personal contact. I have had telephone conversa- 
tions. 

Mr. Hogan. Concerning what? 

Mr. Vasaly. The latest was this morning, half an hour before I left 
the office. He called me. 

Mr. Hogan. What was the substance of that conversation ? 

Mr. Vasaly. He called me and said Saturday he had been before 
two, I believe he said, two Government committees and he was ex- 
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hausted, and the basis had been some special report from CIA, he said 
some of it fact, some fiction — at that point I stopped him and said 
“Lee, don’t tell me any more. I am in the same position. I am going to 
be down on the Hill myself. Don’t tell me a thing.” And that was the 
1-minute conversation. 

Mr. HoOan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Slatinshek. I have a question. 

Could you tell the committee who, to your knowledge, Mr. Penning- 
ton became acquainted with McCord? 

Mr. Vasaly. I don’t — I would say it is hearsay. I know from con- 
versations, so forth, and knowing both parties. It is my impression 
they have known each other since hack in the 1950s, back so far it may 
have been when they were both in the Bureau, or perhaps Pennington 
had retired. At least it was back when he was head of the Commission 
at the American Legion. 

Mr. Slatinshek. We have a memorandum you may or may not have 
seen 

Mr. Vasaly. I have not seen it, sir. 

Mr. Slatinshek [continuing]. Which indicates you are the case 
officer. 

Mr. Vasaly. That is poor terminology. I am his principal contact. 

Mr. Slatinshek. I agree it is. 

I gather really your relationship with Mr. Pennington was simply 
the condqit through which he funneled whatever information he had 
available to pass on to the Agency, and he did that through you. 

Mr. Vasaly. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. ; Slatinshek. In other words, you did not lay on him any require- 
ments. Or did yon? 

Mr. Yasaly. Of course I thought of this since this came up, and the 
only requirement I can think of that I actually levied on him was to 
get a copy of the staff directory what was out last year, the 1978 Con- 
gressional DirectOiy. 

Mr. Slattk shek . How long had you operated as the case officer, for 
Mr. Pennington ? 

Mr. Vasaly. 1970. 1 believe that is when my position changed and 
I became principal contact with the Security Office. 

Mr. Slatinshek. What did you do with the information he passed 
to you ? Send it on to Mr. Osborn ? 

Mr. Vasaly. No. Mr. Osborn did not see it. It was an acctunulation, 
and frapkly, the usual estimate of it was that it was of very little value. 
Most of it ended up in the wastebasket. Some of it was reference ma- 
terial, House reports, that sort of thing. 

Some of it, it it pertained to the Agency, would have been directed 
to somebody I assumed might be interested in it. 

Mr.. Slatinshek. The point I am making here is that we have a man 
on a retainer, albeit not very handsome — $250 a month. But you as the 
case officer had him for almost over — well, for 3 years. And the ma- 
terial he provided, certainly from what we have heard today, was of 
really very little value, and material I am sure you had available, in 
the Agency in one form or another, otherwise. 

Mr. Vasaly. Much of it ? that is true. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Had it ever occurred to you perhaps his services 
could be dispensed with, could have been dispensed with? 
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Mr. Vasai.y. That is a judgment That way made, sir; as I run sure 
the committee knows, 

Mr. Slaizxsuek. It was made, hht Ap^arwtly for other reasons. 
Could you tell me why his services were terminated, to your knowl- 
edge? 

Mr, Vasalv. I don’t know. I did ndt make the judgment, Mv assutnp- 
tiom are. I would guess, three ; (1 ) budgetu rv, we are cutting back, (2) 
ids services were not that valyahle, autl (3) tire eliniate the Agengj' is 
now feeling, that somebody might, consider this improper 
Mr, SnATtNSHEK. Who made the ..decision to tm mingle hint 
Mr. VcSaut. I ant sure the final decision lout ! ■ > <><■ MU ■ tebwrftT- 
Mr, Who gave yoy the orders, to ifsmhnate 

Mr. Yasaut. They came down . off* 1' 

believe, at the. top and through thtthoffhiir tt r?.ocmd - 

me. 

Mr. Slatinsmbk. Who signed the nmnoiwndum that mdiewted. they 
advised you to terminate, this ui formant? 

Mr. YasaIy. I was . , i. llsi 0.' >' 

wasitati oral rotter! 

Mrt, Yaaai.y. Nb; it was written. : : 

I wus told orally, hot the instructions were on. an attached buck silt/ 
to « rdsuxao of —tttnsi dering this should he or shouldn’t he be termi- 
-,nf m flung. £ buck slip on the fop, and many people had an 
input , uieJuding, Two'-syrc, Mr. Osborn, and the .final Htatenient, the 
dcrjsinn waMoadv, terminate Mr. P<miiwgtou.. 

' !? , , nrs'hUF,H. You don’t know where -it initiated? You did not 

make a suggestion that he be terminated 2 
Mr. V.4 sA-i.r. Nu. 

Mr. SiArrNsuKJC. AH. you did vrss carry put the order ? 

Mr. Yaa/.i.y. Yes. 

Mr. St^ATixsflitK. You know it came from higher authority. You are 
not quite sure who, but you know Mr, Osborn was, m the chain of 
command? 

Mr. Vasaly, The ultimate decision would Ire, I am fairly certain. 
Mr. Osborn's; yes. The paper started as a request. 

Mr , SiuvrrNSHF.K. Thank you. 

Mr. Neozi, Mr, Vasaly, you said the last time you had heard fthnT 
Mr. Pennington was today. 

Mr. Yasaly. Yes. sir. ’ 

Mr. Knozt. When was the last time before that, you heard from liiml 
Mr. Vasaly. I believe}® called me sotnetime—thjs is an estimate 
perhaps 2 weeks prior to today, maybe 3 weeks now. 

Mr. Neozi. What was the subject of your conversation then f 
Mr. Vasaly. I think it was very general I recall— because J have. 
W.o thinking about it —one thing he said was that he had decided 
p going to drop out of the American Security Council He has 
l.H-en active in that; it has taken a lot of his time; lie decided to drop 
that. ■. ;Y ; T- • 

We discussed the health of Ms wife, which is not so good. And 1 am 
not certain what else uwvy havfi been 4j«dts*si I think he- may .have 
said that he had access, or had jdckiM opy s coupler rporc House, 
publications that were iu fairly tdmtt supply iind: wo might. want them. 
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As a result of this call, I did not even report I had talked to him; 
I did nothing. It was an innocuous call. I spoke to no one about it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Have you reported any calls of his since he was 
terminated? 

Mr. Vasaly. No, sir. Not to my knowledge. I don’t recall having 
any call of any substance that I would have talked to anyone about 

Mr. Nedzl Since December how many times have you talked to 
him? 

Mr. Vasaly. This is purely a guess: I would think maybe today 
was the third time. 

Mr. Nedzi. Each time your conversations were of a social nature? 

Mr. Vasaly. Principally social. Maybe he would have seen some- 
thing and mentioned it to me, and said even though our association 
had terminated as far as he was getting paid, he still felt an urge to 
be helpful if he could. And if he saw anything he thought we would 
derive any benefit from, he would still send it 

Incidentally, the $250 Mr. Price mentioned, it was modest. It also 
included his expenses; that is, he paid any expenses he had out of it — 
his postage, everything — so it was very modest 

Mr. Nedzi. That is Mr. Slatinshek, pretending he is a Congressman. 

Mr. H£bebt. He is trying to move in on one of these jobs. 

Mr. Vasaly. I beg your pardon, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you regard him as a personal friend at this point? 

Mr. Vasaly. Yes, I would. 

I offer this for what it is worth : He is one of the finest gentlemen 
I ever had the privilege of knowing. I am sure the committee knows 
his background. 

Mr. Slattn shf.k. I might add here, I called Mr. Pennington, and he 
is coming up to see the subcommittee. He was somewhat reluctant to 
come up until I told him that you were here, and he was happy to- 
come up. 

So it does indicate that: you have a close relationship. 

Mr. Vasaly. Thank you. ' 

Mr. Nedzi. How long before he will be here? 

Mr. Slatinshek. Half an hour. 

Mr. Nedzi. Thank you very much. We appreciate your coming. 

[Mr. Vasaly was excused.] 

[Mr. Kuhn was called as a witness.] 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Kuhn, you recognize you are still under oath as a 
result of the oath you took this morning? 

TESTIMONY OP STEPHEN I. KUHN— Resumed 

Mr. Kuhn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you Bay you first became reacquainted with 
this problem? 

Mr. Kuhn. The problem of the Pennington affair? 

There are two different things, sir. One was when Security Officer 
No. 1 last Wednesday told me that this had never gone forward. 

Now, previous to this I was not aware that the 1G was the focal 
point for material on this kind of thing. I thought this material had 
gone forward to Mr. Colby. For example, when I was asked to work 
on the Water — on our tape* recording system, in January, a memo was 
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prepared by Joe Murphy, chief of our tech division. I felt this should 
not have gone to the IG but should have gone to Mr. Colby directly. 

Mr. Security Officer No. 1 told me that back in January he had had 
a request to give the IG access to the files. I then said “What about 
this thing And he said “It contains the Pennington stuff.” 

I said I don’t know whether Mr. Osborn would like that to go to the 
IG, because it was high level. 

I went to see Mr. Osborn. I don’t recall the sequence of when I saw 
him, but the first version was no, this has been held tightly. 

The next day I am told by him that anything goes. 

By that time I still assumed that this had gone forward. I was not 
aware until afterward, in February, that the IG was a focal point 
for all Watergate affairs. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you speak to Mr. Osborn about this f 

Mr. Kuhn. In January. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was he aware of what was in the Pennington file? 

Mr. Kuhn. You know, this is confusing to me. Give me a chance to 
think. [Pause.] 

I am sure even as of this morning or today that Osborn was aware of 
the Pennington document situation with McCord. This is my assump- 
tion as of right now. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why do you have that assumption ? 

Mr. Kuhn. Nothing has changed my mind that this was known to the 
front office. 

Mr. Nidzi. Did you ever talk to him about it ? 

Mr. Kuhn. No, sir. When the request came in to Security Officer No. 
1, I had this file gone through by John Richards. I requested this, 
because I thought this was handled from an Osborn 7th floor direct 
channel. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you go talk to Osborn about it at that time ? 

Mr. Kuhn. I went to see Osborn. I said Security Officer No. 1 says 
the IG has questions on this material. “Do you want them to see the 
material, or shall I take this out of the file?” 

First he said, “Well, take it out.” 

Next morning he said no, give them the whole package. 

I objected to Osborn giving the memo to Richards on the Agency 
tape situations. I felt it should have gone from Osborn to the Director 
personally. But I was not aware that the IG had this carte blanche at 
that time to handle the whole package. I was not that deeply involved 
with the prior Watergate affair, until January 30 when I began work- 
ing on the recording machine, recording systems. 

I assume that there are certain things handled from Osborn to the 
Director, bypassing other levels. 

Mr. Nedzi. You say you were not aware of the IG being involved, 
until January 30? 

Mr. Kuhn. No ; not having the sole jurisdiction, being the focal point 
of all material. 

Mr. Nedzi. What I would like to know, Mr. Kuhn, is when you spoke 
with Mr. Osborn about this. 

Mr. Kuhn. The first time I cannot recall. Mr. Security Officer No. 1 
can give you a better idea than I could give you. 

Mr. Nedzi. Could it have been J anuary 21 ? 

Mr. Kuhn. I don’t know. sir. 
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Mr. Nedzi. What kind of conversation did you have with Mr. Os- 
born ? What did he say ? What did yon say ? 

Mr. Kuhn. I will recollect to the best of my ability right now as to 
what happened. This is difficult. 

He, Mr. Security Officer No: 1, apparently came up, with or without 
Security .Officer No. 2. How I am not sure — that John Richards wants 
to see our files of the Watergate, and should - 

Mr. Nedzi. Weren’t you aware of that order being issued, from- an- 
other source ? Is this the first time you heard of that ? 

Mr. Kuhn.* What is that? 

Mr. Nipzi. That the Inspector General was coming to look at the 
files. 

Mr. Kuhn. This is the first I knew that we were going to give open 
access to our files to anybody. 

Our files are sort of secret, the Agency security files. 

Mr. Nsnzr Why give them access to everything except the 1 Penning- 
ton matter? 

Mr. Kuhn. I assumed certain items went forward from out office 
flight to the .Director which did not go through other channels. 1 

Mr. Kedzi. Why did you assume that ? 

Mr. KuHn. It has been historical some things were sent from Osborn 
to the Director. . • 

Mr, Nedzi* In your mind why was' the Pennington file in this 
category? * 

_ Mr. Kuhn. This was raised to me that this was something real sen- 
sitive, and I assumed this was the better way of doing it. It was raised 
to , me by Security Officer No. 2 and Security Officer No. 1. 

• Mr. Nedzi. Did you know what was in it? 

Mr. Kuhn. There was only one memorandum, which Security Of- 
ficer No. 1 wrote, in the file. Am I correct? 

Mr. Nedzi. No. 

It is not that long ago. We are talking about something that hap- 
pened — What — 8 weeks or a month ago; 4 weeks, 5 weeks ago. 

Just tell us what happened with this Pennington file. 

Mr. Kuhn. It is not a Pennington file. 

Mr. Nedzi. Whatever you like to call it. The information we am 1 dis- 
cussing today. 

Mr. Kuhn. It is information, for the record, in what we call one of 
our Watergate accumulations. It made reference, again brought to my 
attention by Security Officer No. 1, he said “Here is a request from 
John Richards to see this file, and it contains this thing.” 

Mr. Nedzi. When was that brought to your attention ? 

Mr. Kuhn. In January, I am told. 

Mr. Nedzi. About J anuary 21 ? 

Mr. Kuhn. I don’t know. 

Mr. Nedzi. You don’t know whether it is about the 21st f 

Mr. Kuhn. To be honest, I don’t know what the date was. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was it the 1st of January ? 

Mr. Kuhn. Oh, no. I was on leave on January 1. 

- Mr. Nedzi. I realize you have been under the weather, and I apolo- 
gize for having an outburst of this sort. But 
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Mr. Kuhn. It was not the first part of January. If they have said 
the 21st I will accept the 21st. 

Mr. Nedzi. How did the matter arise ? 

Mr. Kuhn. They came to me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you say anything to them ? 

Mr. Kuhn. I said “This is real sticky stuff. I better go see Osborn 
about it.” 

Mr. Nedzi. And did you go to see Osborn ? 

Mr. Kuhn. Yes. I said “John Richards has a request in to look at our 
files.” 

Mr. Slatinshek. May I interrupt ? 

Did he ask specifically to see the Pennington file, or whatever you 
call it ? 

Mr. Kuhn. No. In other words, the day that happened I did not 
know about a Pennington file as such. We were collecting material, sir, 
from various people. We have what we call the Watergate files, in one 
of the volumes there is a memorandum which I told Security Officer 
No. 1 back in August 1971, “Make a memo for the record of what 
Gaynor told Sayle, told you. Put that in the file.” 

This is that memorandum in the Watergate accumulations. Again, I 
assume, sir, that this material was known to the front office and they 
had communicated this with the seventh floor in a different channel. 

I did not at that time know that everything would be focalized in 
John Richards’ office. I was not aware of that, because I was not work- 
ing on the W atergate that extensively. 

The same thing on the Agency recording. I objected to a memoran- 
dum going from our division to John Richards and not going to the 
DCI. So I will accept January 21, when they brought this to my atten- 
tion and raised the issue. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did they say ? 

Mr. Kuhn. In effect they said “John Richards wants to go through 
our files, and this file contains this thing regarding Pennington.” 

I said “Well, I don’t think it should go, because I better see Osborn 
about it.” 

I went to see Osborn. As I recall, and it has been refreshed in my 
mind, Osborn said no, take it out. Then the next morning he said leave 
it in, give him the whole package. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have a conversation with anybody else on this 
matter? 

Mr. Kuhn. I told this to Security Officer No. 1 and Security Officer 
No. 2. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was anybody else involved ? 

Mr. Kuhn. They say we talked about this with a guy I work for, 
Stan Ense. I cannot recall Stan Ense being involved in this conversa- 
tion. I would not have gone to Stan for guidance. I would have gone 
right to Osborn to ask “What do you want to do about this?” I would 
not have gone to Stan. 

Mr. Nedzi. Are you saying you did not discuss this with Mr. Ense? 

Mr. Kuhn. I don’t think I did. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why do you say you “don’t think”? This was only 3 or 
4 weeks ago. 
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Mr. Kuhn. It would not have been consistent with what I was doing, 
to go see Stan Ense, who was not involved in any way in what I was 
doing in the Watergate, to have gone to see him about it. 

Mr. Nedzi. You do not think you discussed this with him ? 

Mr. Kuhn. To the best of my recollection I did not talk to Mr. Ense 
about this. I know Security Officer No. 1 and Security Officer No. 2 say 
we did talk together, but I cannot recall talking to Stan about it. 

Mr. Nedzi. You just talked to Osborn about itl 

Mr. Kuhn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. And Osborn told you in the first place to keep it out ? 

Mr. Kuhn. Keep it out. 

Mr. Nedzi. Then what did you do after that ? 

Mr. Kuhn. Late in the afternoon, I recall, he said, keep it out. 

Mr. Nedzi. Then what did you dot 

Mr. Kuhn. Told Security Officer No. 1 and Security Officer No. 2 
how “Os says to keep it out.” 

The first thing next morning I am told leave it in, the whole nine 
yards. 

Mr. Nedzi. How did Osborn convey this to you ? 

Mr. Kuhn. He called me in the office. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did Security Officer No. 2 and Security Officer No. 1 talk 
to you the following morning at all? 

Mr. Kuhn. They must have. They were doing it quite a bit then. 
They were happier, themselves, that it was kept in the file. 

Mr. Nedzi. Weren’t you ? 

Mr. Kuhn. At that point I did not know what to think. At that point 
I did not know what was known to the IQ. 

Again, I still assumed that the seventh floor was aware of the Pen- 
nington information. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any questions, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Hubert. Yes. 

You assumed that the IQ was aware of the Pennington papers, you 
just said ? 

Mr. Kuhn. No. I assumed the seventh floor, the DCI, was aware of 
this thing. 

Mr. Hebert. Of the Pennington papers. Then why did you want to 
keep them out ? 

Mr. Kuhn. I did not know why John Richards was getting involved 
in going through this at that time in January. Then I learned that he 
was the focal point. 

Mr. Hebert. Do you recall a conversation on January 21 — I am say- 
ing January 21, and you can strike the date — about January 21, that 
the subject matter was brought up not by these other two men but by 
you telling them not to let the Pennington file go ? 

Mr. Kuhn. No. 

Mr. Hebert. You did not do that ? 

Mr. Kuhn. I would not have known of John Richards showing 
interest in those files. 

Mr. Hebert. They brought it to your attention. 

Mr. Kuhn. Brought it to my attention. 
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Mr. HAbert. Following that conversation, do you recall going to 
Osborn’s office? 

Mr. Kuhn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. Do you recall how long you remained there? 

Mr. Kuhn. Not long. 

Mr. Hebert. And he came back and said “Leave it out.” 

Mr. Kuhn. Yes. Next morning I was told “Leave it in.” 

Mr. Hebebt. Mr. Osborn did know then, whether or not that date is 
right, he knew about this situation on the Pennington papers? 

Mr. Kuhn. 1 assume he did. 

Mr. Hebert. Well, you talked to him about it. 

Mr. Kuhn. OK ; he did. He did know there was a concern raised by 
me about this Pennington memorandum. 

Mr. Hebert. Then he did know about the Pennington papers at 
about January 21. 

Mr. Kuhn. But when I saw him last Wednesday — now, this is the 
20th of February, I went to see him because of the issue raised by 
Security Officer No. 1 and Security Officer No. 2 in regard to that para- 
graph — I told Osborn 

Mr. Hebert. What paragraph ? 

Mr. Kuhn. This is in the draft of the memorandum. 

Mr. Hebert. Which paragraph ? 

Mr. Kuhn. Paragraph number one in the one draft memorandum 
was that everything — all items pertaining to Watergate had been 
furnished. 

When I went to see him that day, to say that we have some prob- 
lems here, because the boys do not feel that is accurate, because of the 
Pennington thing, he said “It is already in my affidavit.” I said “No, 
the Pennington matter I am referring to is Pennington regarding the 
McCord papers.” 

He said “I am not aware of that.” 

I said “Well, in the memo — there is a memo in the file saying that 
Pennington told Gaynor, who in turn told Sayle, that he had gone to 
McCord’s house and attempted to destroy papers.” 

He said “I don’t recall this at all. But, he said, “go ahead and 
look into it.” 

This is why I called the meeting. 

Prior to that, January 21, 1 went to see Osborn and said “The Pen- 
nington matter is in the file and John Richards wants to see the file. 
Do you think this should be kept in the file ?” 

Mr. Hebert. By that you assumed he knew what the Pennington 
papers were. He did not ask you what they were, did he ? 

Mr. Kuhn. No. 

Mr. Hebert. So he had to know what they were. Yet last Wednesday 
he tells you he doesn’t know anything about it. 

Mr. Kuhn. He said he can’t recall. 

Mr. Hebert. He can’t recall. But you told you let everything go. 

Mr. Nedzi. Any questions, Mr. Bray ? 

Mr. Brat. No questions. 

Mr. Nedzi. Thank you, Mr. Kuhn. 

[Mr. Osborn was recalled.] 

46 - 031—75 06 
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TESTIMONY OF HOWARD J. OSBORN— Resumed 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Osborn, we will just remind you that you are still 
under oath, the oath you took this morning. 

Mr. Osborn. Of course, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you hear about the Pennington memorandum before 
last Wednesday ? 

Mr. Osborn. No, sir, not to my recollection. I thought, as I told you 
this morning, it was either Wednesday or Thursday that they briefed 
me orally and I asked them to prepare the memorandum which we 
had this morning. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you asked by Mr. Kuhn whether a certain part of 
the files should be kept away from the Inspector General in January ? 

Mr. Osborn. I don’t believe so. I could nave been. I don’t believe I 
was. 

I don’t want you to tip your hand, but if I had a semi-kind of idea 
I might be able to remember. You can be sure I will tell you the truth, 
if I do. 

Mr. Nedzi. That is all right, Mr. Osborn. We are not here to play 
games with you. It is a question of getting at the facts of the matter, 
and there is such a discrepancy in testimony that we thought we would 
give you an opportunity to clear it up. 

Was Mr. Kuhn in your office at any time in January, discussing the 
problem of withholding the Pennington memorandum from the In- 
spector General ? 

Mr. Osborn. In January this year, January 1974 ? 

Mr. Nedzi. January 1974. Just 4 weeks ago. 

Mr. Osborn. That could have been possible, Mr. Chairman. That 
rings a bell. That rings a bell. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did you tell him ? 

Mr. Osborn. I think I told him that Pennington was a sensitive 
source, that we had established our use of Pennington in an affidavit 
I made, I believe, to this committee, on the McCord letters, and to 
Senator Symington, and that therefore I did not see any reason to 
expose his relationship with my office. I do remember that, yes. 

But you see, at that time. Mr. Chairman, I had no idea of this. I 
didn’t know about this. Believe me, it would have been a different 
story. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any questions, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Hebert. Yes. 

Did you change your mind about the Pennington papers, about 
withholding them ; I mean the memo ? 

Mr. Osborn. You mean this memo ? 

Mr. Hebert. The Pennington memorandum that we are talking 
about now. 

Everything was supposed to have been turned over to the Inspector 
General, and you told them to withhold something, and you admit it 
now. 

Mr. Osborn. I told them to withhold the Pennington memorandum 
from John Richards, who was working with him on the Watergate 
material, I believe. 

Mr. Hebert. That is withholding information from the Inspector 
General, is it not ? 
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Mr. Osborn. It is. But I didn’t think it was pertinent information 
to the Watergate. 

Mr. Hubert. That doesn’t make a bit of difference. You told him 
to withhold this information. That is all this whole day has been 
spent on. Did you change your mind about it? 

Mr. Osborn. No. When it came to me in this memorandum, in the . 
context of going into the McCord residence, it suddenly became Water- 
gate, and then, Doy, all bets are off, I don’t care who it is. 

Mr. Hebert. Why did it become Watergate ? 

Mr. Osborn. Because it involved McCord. 

Mr. Hebert. Just because he got involved in Watergate doesn’t 
necessarily involve the Agency ? 

Mr. Osborn. No. But they told me Pennington went into Mr. 
McCord’s home and destroyed evidence. 

Mr. Hebert. Why ? Was the word Watergate used ? 

Mr. Osborn. No. But they said it happened right afterwards. 

Mr. Hebert. But Watergate was not used, just McCord was an 
employ of CIA. 

Let’s continue. 


You do not recall a conversation with Mr. Kuhn the next morning, 
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Mr. Nedzi. He didn’t say telephone conversation. Just conversation. 

Mr. Hebert. He doesn’t know. 

Mr. Kuhn. The next morning, if Mr. Kuhn says I did, I did. 

Mr. Hubert. You did? 

Mr. Osborn. May I say one thing? The name McCord ever since 
Watergate, has been synonymous with Watergate^ as far as I am con- 
cerned; so that is why I said the fact Mr. Pennington, if in fact he 
did, as alleged, go into the house, McCord’s house, that was Water- 
gate, the same as if it had been Hunt’s. That is the point I started to 
make. 

Mr. Hebert. That is your assumption. You said you were so sensi- 
tive about the proposition of revealing this memorandum on Penning- 
ton because he was a sensitive source. Is that correct? You said that a 
few minutes ago? 

Mr. Osborn. Yes. 

Mr. Hebert. What is your definition of sensitive source? 

Mr. Osborn. A source whose identity has been protected by the 
Agency since at least 1956 — 1959 — long before me, whose identity was 
very closely held, and I was led to believe had done some extraordi- 


Mr. Hebert. What would he have done for the Agency? 

Mr. Osborn. Not much, as far as I am concerned, since I became 
director for security. I never had much use for him, frankly. 

Mr. Hubert. Would you call it sensitive to clip newspapers and get 
staff committee reports from the Congress? 




Mr. Hebert. That is all he did for 3 years. 

Mr. Osborn. I know. That is why we decided to terminate him. 
Mr. Hebert. Yet 4 weeks ago he was a sensitive source to you, 
after you fired him. Did you firehim ? 
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Mr. Osborn. No. I believB Mr. Vasaly notified him of his termina- 
tion* . , . , 

Mr. Hebert. Mr. Vasaly testified he did not fire him, he just passed 
on the word from higher up. 

Mr. Osborn. That he was to be terminated. 

Mr. Hebert. Mr. Vasaly did not make the decision. Who made the 
decision? 

Mr. Osborn. I believe I made the decision. 

Mr. Hebert. You made the decision that very sensitive man you 
would let go; and only 4 weeks ago he was so sensitive you could not 
reveal that document to the Inspector General ? 

Mr. Osborn. Yes. I had second thoughts on that because of his in- 
volvement and personal friendship with Mr. Jim McCord, and be- 
cause I did not want any more rocks being overturned in my office. 

Mr. Hebert. You have enough of them now. 

Mr. Osborn. 1 certainly have. 

Mr. Hebert. You have enough now, because this sensitive man that 
you fired 2 weeks ago, a month ago, you could not give information on 
because he was so sensitive, and all the sudden you fire him. 

Mr. Osborn. Sir, I changed my mind the next day. 

Mr. Hebert. The sensitive end of it is what intrigues me. 

Mr. Osborn. I never met him, sir. I wouldn’t know him if I saw him 
in this room, nor would he know me. 

Mr. Hebert. We have got some testimony so confused and rectified 
and changed around, Mr. Chairman — 

I just wonder — if you had only come in and laid everything on the 
table in the beginning, we would not have to go through this. 

Mr. Osborn. I had forgotten that, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. We don’t forget it. We could have saved a little time 
here. 

Mr. Osborn. I had forgotten about it. I did not talk to Mr. Kuhn, Mr. 
Security Officer No. 1, Mr, Vasaly, Mr. Sayle. I deliberately did not 
talk to them. All I did was read the memorandum this morning, and I 
went through three pages of Mr. Pennington’s file which I solicited 
back from Mr. Richards for the purpose simply of jotting down how 
old he was, when he joined us, what he did, handwritten notes. I then 
returned the file by hand to Mr. Kuhn with instructions to return it to 
Mr. Richards. This was approximately 9 :30 this morning. 

Mr. Nedzi. We have no further questions, Mr. Osborn. 

Mr. Osborn. There is one point that occurred to me as I looked at 
some of the memorandums introduced to you since I talked to you this 
morning, I was on leave, in New Hampshire, from August 18, 1972 to 
September 4, 1972. This explains why Mr. Guise was Acting Director. 

I didn’t know Mr. Hollis Whittaker was involved in this until I 
looked at this memorandum. I would be interested in knowing what 
Mr. Whittaker said Mr. Security Officer No. 1 told Mr. Whittaker, be- 
cause I would like Mr. Guise to have told me about it when I came back 
from leave. He did not. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Osborn, the difficulty I personally have, and I think 
it is probably shared by the rest of us up here, is that you have been 
such a reluctant witness. Your recollection of events 3 or 4 weeks a go, 
highly significant events, just was not there until you were really 
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confronted by somebody else’s testimony, then you all the sudden 
recollect. 

How can we be expected to believe you ? 

Mr. Osborn. I have never consciously told a lie in my life, most- 
certainly under oath. 

Maybe my memory is faulty. I have had that problem before. If L 
had talked to Mr. Kuhn in more detail and depth he would have re- 
minded me of this, and I would have told you promptly this morning. 
You know that. 

I am not making a self-serving statement, but the job of Director of 
Security of an agency of the size of this Agency is not an easy one, and 
I have a full calendar, and a lot of things I do, you know. 

If I have neglected something it is through forgetfulness, through 
no intent. I believe Mr. Colby win tell you that I have forgotten certain 
things promptly which were very sensitive, not necessarily on Water- 
gate, which affect the Agency I have served for 26 years. 

I plan to retire in June. Perhaps my successor will do a better job. 

Mr. Nedzi. Any questions? 

Mr. Brat. No. questions. 

Mr. Hogan. No. questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Thank you, Mr. Osborn. 

Mr. Colby. Mr. Chairman, if you are going to talk to Mr. Penning- 
ton, I don’t think it is appropriate for us to be around. 

[The room was cleared.] 

[Lee R. Pennington was sworn as a witness, by the chairman of the 
subcommittee.] 

Mr. Pennington. Gentlemen, your next victim. 

Mr. Nedzi. Hardly, Mr. Pennington. 

Will you state your name for the record, please? 

TESTIMONY OP LEE B. PENNINGTON 

Mr. Pennington. Lee R. Pennington. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Pennington, you were a contract employee of the 
CIA? 

Mr. Pennington. I don’t know whether you would class it as con- 
tract or not. I was used in the capacity of a consultant at $250 a month. 
I have never signed any papers of any kind with the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you given any assignments by the Agency ? 

Mr. Pennington. Yes ; initially, right after OSS was consolidated 
with CIA they felt there were a good many individuals in that group 
who might be of questionable loyalty. So they asked me to do some 
research. I have a very comprehensive library of my own, and in addi- 
tion to that I was using the files of the National American Commission 
of the American Legion, and when they would give me a name of an 
individual they thought might be hewing to the line, I would research 
to determine whether it was possible to find anything either favorable 
or unfavorable. 

Mr. Nedzi. This was back in 1947, 1948 ? 

Mr. Pennington. Oh, no, let me see: I retired from the FBI in 
November 1953. And I then became the director of the American 

r 
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Legion’s National Americanism Commission. As such I came in con- 
tact with representatives of the Central Intelligency Agency, and they 
found we had rather comprehensive files dealing with the activities of 
subversives or alleged subversives, and they could come over and I 
would just tell them, “There are also files. Make whatever search you 
want.” 

Mr. Nedzi. You were not assigned any specific projects or specific 
contacts to make, of any sort, were you ? 

Mr. Pennington. No, no. 

Mr. Nedzi. During the last 3 or 4 years you had absolutely no direc- 
tion from them? 

Mr. Pennington. There has been no direction. 

What I did during the period I was with the American Legion and 
before I retired from the FBI, I developed contacts throughout the 
United States who would feed information in to me. 

For instance, one lady in particular, up at St. Paul, joined the Com- 
munist Party not through our solicitation but under a name, and she 
was feeding us information she got from their meetings. I in turn 
would feed it to perhaps — perhaps send it to the Internal Security 
Subcommittee, the House Committee on un-American Activities, now 
the House Internal Security Committee. Whenever I got information 
I thought would be of value to Government agencies I would channel 
it right in to them. 

Mr. Nedzi. You were acquainted with Jim McCord? 

Mr. Pennington. Quite well. He was the first one who came over 
from the Central Intelligence Agency to secure information, from na- 
tional headquarters of the American Legion. And we began to get 
acquainted on a more or less personal basis. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you know his wife? 

Mr. Pennington. Ruth ? I know her quite well. My wife and I know 
the whole family. 

Mr. Nedzi. It has been alleged that you had gone to Mr. McCord’s 
home after his arrest, and to his office, and destroyed certain docu- 
ments pertaining to the Central Intelligence Agency. Will you give us 
your version ? 

Mr. Pennington. May I give you the whole story right straight 
through ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Please. 

Mr. Pennington. They told me, one of the group interviewing me, 
that Mr. McCord was arrested on the 17th. We saw articles in the 
paper, and on or about the 22d my wife and I were sitting at home — 
m the morning : we knew Mrs. McCord had considerable difficulty. She 
has one daughter with somewhat arrested development. Mrs. Penning- 
ton said, “You better go on up to the McCords to see if you can give 
Ruth any assistance whatsoever.” 

So I just hopped in my car and went on up there, and things were 
in quite a turmoil when t got there. Apparently they had burned con- 
siderable material that was in the house, and they — - — 

Mr. Nedzi. To whom are you referring as “they”? 

Mr. Pennington. The McCord’s house. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who had burned the material ? 

Mr. Pennington. I don’t know who it was, whether it was Ruth 
or the daughter, or who. 
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Anyhow, when I got up there apparently they had started to burn 
whatever they had without opening the flue, and as a result everything 
was black all the way around, and up on the second floor, and they said 
that Jim wanted the material in his house burned. 

I subsequently learned — not at that time, but somewhere along the 
line I learned — that a couple days after Mr. McCord’s arrest Mrs. 
McCord had a bomb threat. And I was informed later that the reason, 
when Mrs. McCord went over to the jail and came back, Mr. McCord 
wanted papers — he said that an alcove in his kind-of-living room 
there, was — constituted an office, and he had all kinds of papers of 
every kind in there, and he had all kinds of papers, piles of newspaper 
clippings, magazines, and everything under the face of the sun, that 
had never been filed. 

And when he talked to me later he indicated that he was afraid from 
this bomb threat that somebody would throw some kind of bomb in 
there and if it ever hit the papers in that office of his the whole place 
would go up. 

So when I arrived there 

Mr. Nedzi. When did he tell you this ? 

Mr. Pennington. Subsequently, I don’t know. I don’t remember the 
exact date. But it was subsequently, because I did not see him, all I 
saw was Mrs. McCord, the daughter, and two friends of mine, one of 
whom had been Mr. McCord’s secretary, Mrs. Sweeney. 

They were all there, and Mrs. McCord was throwing stuff in the fire. 
I guess I was there less than an hour, and I happened — the way CIA 
came into this thing, I happened to pick up, I don’t know whether it 
was a jacket, or something, that had CIA on it, and I glanced at it, did 
not go into it in detail, then I threw it back on the pile of that material 
that she was burning. 

I then, due to my mvolvement with the Central Intelligence Agency, 
when I got back home I telephoned and told them I had seen a jacket 
there 

Mr. Nedzi. Whom did you telephone? 

Mr. Pennington. I am not sure, whether it was Gaynor or Lou 
Yasaly. I think it was Gaynor. 

Mr. Nedzi. How did you happen to know Gaynor ? 

Mr. Pennington. I had gotten in contact — I used to give them a 
good deal of material I had picked up, some of it coming from sub- 
versive groups, some from right wing ; it was covering the waterfront ; 
and we had lunch together. 

As a matter of fact, at these lunch meetings we never did discuss 
anything, because it was in the open cafe, usually the Burgundy Room 
out on Connecticut Avenue, and Nebraska. 

I got acquainted with Paul then. And 2 1 don’t know, we had similar 
experiences in the war together — not m the same units, but along 
similar lines, and as a matter of fact one of the times he came to lunch 
he gave me this pin [indicating]. 

So I relayed that information to somebody over there. 

To continue with that, it appears that at some time a memorandum 
was written over at the Central Intelligence Agency, that was a 
mixture of fact and fiction. Because when I heard the last sentence 
in that memorandum I said, “Whoever wrote it was a damned liar,” 
because the implication was there that the Central Intelligence Agency 
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had sent me over to go through Mr. McCord’s records to see if there 
■was anything of theirs there. 

Now, gentlemen, the only thing I saw at all was this jacket that I 
picked up and dumped down in the stuff that Mrs. McCord was in 
the course of burning. 

Mr. Nedzi. She was burning cloth? 

Mr. Pennington. No. The papers she was throwing 

Mr. Hogan. A paper jacket. 

Mr. Nedzi. Oh, you are talking about a paper jacket. A book jacket? 

What do you mean by “jacket?” 

Mr. Pennington.. I don’t know whether it was just a manila folder. 
In other words, I picked up something with “CIA” on it, and there 
were a few loose papers in it. Well, after being questioned — I could 
not tell vou what tnev were, but after being questioned twice Saturday, 
I called Mr. McCord on the telephone and said, “Jim, do you have 
any recollection of what was in that file, or whatever it was I picked 


up and dropped back on the pile relating to the Central Intelligence 
Agency?” 

He said, “Yes.” He said he had a small folder there containing 


correspondence back and forth relative to his anticipated retirement. 
He said also in that same file— or jacket, or whatever you choose to 
call it — there was a letter of commendation which he had received 


from the Central Intelligence Agency due to the fact that he had gone 
out and made an address for them after his retirement. 


I said, “Is that all?” Due to the implications in questioning me. I 
said, “Is that all you had of Central Intelligence Agency?” I said, 
“There is an implication concerning files.” 

He said when he left the Central Intelligence Agency there was not 
one single file taken out. He said the only other material relating to 
CIA that he had was in his desk in that alcove, which had contained 
his retirement papers. In other words, he insisted to me that the mate- 
rial that was being burned was personal and that the reason he had 
instructed Ruth to burn it dated back to that bomb scare a couple 
days after he was arrested. 

Now, I saw no paper— I did not see the stuff that was in his desk 
drawer. All I saw was this envelope I picked out, and it did not regis- 
ter with me, just had “CIA” on it, and that is the reason after I was 
questioned twice Saturday I called him hoping he could tell me what 
was in that envelope. 

Now, from the questioning of the committee there appears to be — 
they had a, I think, 7-page secret memorandum. And, gentlemen, the 
last paragraph in there made me feel like I wanted to go swinging on 
somebody. There was an inference that the Central Intelligence Agency 
had sent me up to McCords to go through whatever files he had anil 
remove anything relating to the Central Intelligence Agency. They 
never at any time requested that I go up and get files, or look for files. 

There is a twisted and distorted 7-page so-called Secret Memoran- 
dum, excerpts from which were read to me by Senator Baker last 
Saturday night. 

Out in the hall just now I asked Fred Vasaly, I said, “Who wrote 
that memorandum ?” I said, “I would certainly like to swing on him .” 
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You know, gentlemen, after a certain time you kind of get your 
Irish up. 

I am open to any questions you desire to ask. 

Mr. Nedzi. We certainly appreciate your coming down, particularly 
on such short notice. 

Obviously you are a very key element in this whole drama, and it 
has turned into that. 

Mr. Pennington. It has. But you know, Mr. Congressman, I think 
somebody has pieced together material over there at the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency and built up — — 

Oh, I will tell you another thing I forgot. 

After Mr. McCord was released on $100,000 bond he came to me and 
stated that his attorney was endeavoring to get him to involve the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. He told me that the Central Intelligence 
Agency had nothing to do with it, he was no longer employed by them, 
but he did write a series of five or six letters to Mr. Gaynor, which 
went on into their files. 

Mr. Nedzi. McCord told you that ? 

Mr. Pennington. Yes, sir. Now, he came to me after he thought his 
attorney was trying to put him on the spot. 

Mr. Nedzi. Wasne aware of your association with the Agency ? 

Mr. Pennington. Yes, because he was responsible for it in the first 
place. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he ever ask you to convey this kind of information 
to the Agency ? 

Mr. Pennington. Yes. He suggested that I inform the Agency that 
he thoroughly distrusted his own attorney, and I implied from that — 
lie did not say so, but I implied perhaps he thought the attorney and 
the prosecuting attorney were playing ball together. 

Now, that is only conjecture on my part. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you report that to Agency ? 

Mr. Pennington. As I recall it I just reported what he told me, that 
is attorney — and he was trying to — that he was trying to involve the 
Central Intelligence Agency. I did report that. I don’t know whether — 
I have never been over there at all. I just, if I picked up something of 
that kind 

Frankly, I am sorry I got mixed up in it, but due to our friendship 
with the McCords we were trying to help. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you remember to whom you reported that ? 

Mr. Pennington. I don’t know whether it was Gaynor or Vasaly. 
I am not sure. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do vou have any questions, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Hebert. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Brat. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

At the time you arrived at the home where the burning was in proc- 
ess the damper was straightened up by the time you got there ? 

Mr. Pennington. Yes, sir, and there was no longer any smoke in 
the house. Just the whole place was blacked up, on the floor above, too. 
I walked up and looked around there. 

Mr. Brat. It showed there had been somewhat of burning before? 
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Mr. Pennington. Yes, sir. And the burning continued. And I don’t 
see why they didn’t throw them in the trash, because there were all 
kinds of newspaper clippings and magazines lying around there in a 
bunch. He must nave had — I did not see it in his office — because it had 
been cleaned out and taken to the fireplace, but it must have been a 
good place for a possible fire, the way he had stuff apparently stacked 
up in his office. 

Mr. Brat. There — McCord never asked you to go there to do any of 
that? 

Mr. Pennington. No. sir. You see 

Mr. Brat. I want to make it clear for the record. 

Mr. Pennington. Yes. You see apparently — he was arrested on the 
17th. When I went up there, according to my diary, or the other rec- 
ords— I am not sure what day it was I went up, my wife thought 
maybe I could be of help. But Jim was in jail. 

Mr. Nedzi. And the Sweeneys were there helping her burn this 
stuff? 

Mr. Pennington. They were there helping her. 

Mr. Brat. Who are the Sweeneys ? 

Mr. Hebert. The Secretary. 

Mr. Pennington. Mrs. Sweeney was his former secretary. Appar- 
ently a love match was made of it — Mr. McCord got very well ac- 
quainted with Sweeney when he was my assistant at national head- 
quarters of the American Legion, and they would invite some young 
lady out, and Sweeney, as a guess, and he finally married Lucille. 

Mr. Brat. Are both the Sweeneys still living? 

Mr. Pennington. Oh, yes. They were testifying right after I did 
today. 

Mr. Brat. I see. 

Mr. Pennington. They live down at a suburb of Annapolis. 

Mr. Brat. What does Sweeney do now? 

Mr. Pennington. He is working for the Post Office Department. I 
don’t know what section he is in. But he went to work for — after he 
left the House Committee on Un-American Activities, as it was named 
at that time, he went to work for the American Security Council, by 
whom I have been employed a considerable period, and he was in the 
Chicago office, and they started moving; they acquired five enormous 
libraries, and they were moving them down to Boston, Virginia, and 
wanted Mr. Sweeney to go down there, because he was an excellent 
research man. But he was unwilling, he owned his home in Annapolis 
He was out of work for a while, then got this job with the Post Office 
Department. 

Mr. Brat. From your observation of what was burning at the time 
you saw, were there just specific papers being burned, or were they 
burning all books, papers, and so on ? 

Mr. Pennington. As far as I could see, they were just burning all 
books and papers. 

I asked him about that. 

You see, I could not answer all the questions that were shooting at 
me Saturday. So when I called him he said they were all personal 
papers, and then these other records I saw, magazines, and things, that 
he had collected for a long time. 
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Mr. Brat. That is all. 

Mr. Nedzl Mr. Hogan. 

Mr. Hogan. One question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pen ning ton, at one time did you deliver some information to 
the CIA with regard to a Jack Anderson col umn that had to do with 
the CIA? Do you recall? 

Mr. Pennington. I don’t recall. I may have. 

I will tell you this way: There was a chap here in Washington, now 
dead, who got out a publication called “Capsule News,” Morris Bealle 
and apparently his publication was widely distributed up here on Capi- 
tol Hill. I don’t recall that they asked me for anything on that. 

Mr. Hogan. You could have volunteered it ; couldn’t you ? 

Mr. Pennington. I could have ; vee. 

Mr. Hogan. Where in the Post Office is Mr. Sweeney working? Here 
in Washington? 

Mr. Pennington. Here in Washington. 

Mr. Hogan. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Mr. Pennington, you were a consultant with the 
CIA for a considerable period of time. 

Mr. Pennington. That is true. 

Mr. Slatinshek. I understand that relationship was terminated. 

Mr. Pennington. On December 31. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Could you tell us what Mr. Vasaly said was the 
reason for this rather surprising action? 

Mr. Pennington. Yes. 

He indicated that they were curtailing expenses and that there was 
general turmoil in the office as a result of retirements and things of 
that nature, and generally it was on the basis of retrenchment. 

I tell you, gentlemen, I told him several months before, I said, “The 
information I am picking up from various sources and handing you 
I don’t believe justifies $250 a month, and I think you ought to cut 
it out.” 

I told them that because, hell, I don’t like to take money if I have 
not earned it, and he said — the answer to that was, “well, they wanted 
to retain me just in case they needed me.” 

It was just like in the FBI during World War II, I had entire 
charge of the program building up contacts. The then national com- 
mander of the American Legion came to Homer Cummings and Mr. 
Hoover and tendered the Legion’s services. Mr. Hoover remembered 
that vigilante group that raised the devil in World War I and made 
nuisances out of themselves and injured quite a few people by their 
activities, so he called me on the buzzer and said, “Lee, come up.” He 
said, “Do you recall the vigilantes?” I said, “I carry a card but I am 
not very active,” and he said, “You are going to get active right away,” 
because the national commander of the American Legion was there. 
We built up approximately 70,000 confidential contacts throughout the 
United States very few of whom we ever used, but we had them spotted 
so in the event the necessity arose we had somebody we could go to. 
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We could not take on a man as a contact who used alcoholic bev- 
erages to excess. 

I had the program of working with the Legion’s National Director 
of American Commission and our . 56 field offices, building up those 
contacts. The only headache X had about it afterward was they said, 
"You came and made me a contact but you never called on me to do 
anything.” 

Mr. Nedzi. Any further questions? 

Mr. Slatinshek. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Pennington, on behalf of the subcommittee we are 
very grateful to you for your prompt responses. 

Mr. Brat. I think you have addea a great deal of light to this whole 
thing. 

Mr. Hebert. The only light. 

Mr. Nedzi. The only light. 

Mr. Pennington. That memorqpdnm, with that last paragraph, it 
got under my skin like nobody’s business. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Pennington, thank you very much. 

The committee will stand in recess until further call of the Chair. 

[Whereupon, at 6 :15 p.m., the subcommittee was recessed.] 



House op Representatives, 

Committee on Armed Services, 

Special Subcommittee on Intelligence, 
Washington, D.C., Tuesday, February 26, 1974. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 :00 a.m., in 
room 2337, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Lucien N. Nedzi 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Nedzi. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Gaynor, will you raise your right hand ? 

[Whereupon, the witness was sworn.] 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Gaynor, will you state your name for the record! 

TESTIMONY OF PAUL F. GAYNOR 

Mr. Gaynor. Paul F. Gaynor. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Gaynor, I assume counsel has advised you as to the 
purpose of our asking you to appear before the subcommittee? 

Mr. Gaynor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Could you tell us now in your own words just what hap- 
pened with respect to this so-called Pennington incident? 

Mr. Gaynor. Lee Pennington was a paid informant of my staff, 
which was part of the Office of Security of CIA. He had no contractual 
relationship. He had no rights that a Government employee would 
have. He was purely on a paid-informant basis, on a monthly arrange- 
ment which could be terminated by me at any time. 

I believe this arrangemeht was originally set up by Mr. McCord, at 
the time 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you first become acquainted with him? 

Mr. Gaynor. It would have been after I returned from overseas, in 
the fall of 1959, or maybe early 1960. This arrangement was on-going 1 
at that time. I met him through Mr. McCord. 

Mr. McCord at that time Was my deputy. In the early part of 1962 
he was designated for an overseas assignment, and seemea to be active 
in the function of my office, and I had to carry him on the payroll until 
he left, while he was undergoing training, processing. 

So the handling of Pennington was turned over to me, and I desig- 
nated one of my branch chiefs to be the case officer. 

The purpose of this arrangement was following the far out leftist 
and rightist movements in this country, principally those attacking 
the Agency or attempting to cause harm to the Agency and its opera- 
tions. He was admirably suited for this purpose, because he had been 
a very high-ranking official, of the FBI ; I Believe he was Associate 
Director when he retired. 

He was then with the American Commission of the American 
Legion. I believe he retired from that, then became Washington rep- 
resentative of the American Security Council, which gives security 
advice and guidance to private industry, in the main. 

( 1031 ) 
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So he had a wealth of background knowledge of the subversive 
trends, you might say. 

He would collect literature, materials, broadsides, leaflets, pam- 
phlets, circulated by these various elements. 

That was the nature of relationships through the years. 

To get down to the present situation, at the time Mr. McCord was 
arrested in the Watergate break-in Mrs. McCord called Mr. Penning- 
ton to tell him, and asked him to come to the house and see what, if 
any, papers were there that Mr. McCord had accumulated which could 
be— which could represent a security breach or security compromise 
to the agency. In my understanding this represented the type of mate- 
rial a retiring Government officer could take with him, such as I took 
with me when I retired last June — personal actions, perhaps letters of 
commendation, holiday greetings, could be movement orders, courier 
orders. But a number of these would not bear the label of CIA, they 
would be unclassified for some other Government department; but it 
could be a security compromise because there might still be people 
with whom he had been affiliated under another label in an overseas 
assignment, who were still serving overseas. It could cause a com- 
promise if some of these things got into public hands. 

So Mr. Pennington went to the McCord home, I don’t know the 
exact date, perhaps 1 or 2 days after the apprehension. He proceeded 
to bum this material, or some of it, anyway, in the fireplace. 

What made it stick in my mind was that he neglected to open the 
damper, so he smoked up the rooms of the first floor and ground 
floor — I don’t know the layout of the house, I have never been in it — 
to the extent that they had to be repainted. 

I believe he phoned this in to the officer on my staff who was his 
then current contact, Mr. Louis Vasaly: I think I in turn advised 
my chief, the Director of Security, Mr. Osborn. I don’t believe I put 
that in writing. My usual procedure, if there was anything significant, 
particularly during the period while Mr. McCord was in prison, was 
that I would hanawrite on a printed form a memorandum for the 
record, with ruled lines, I would handwrite whatever I thought I 
should pass on to Mr. Osborn, whatever Pennington had to offer. I 
would either seal that in an envelope and have my secretary take it 
to bis office, or if I had some reason to see Mr. Osborn, or was going 
that way, I would take it with me. 

I cannot specifically put a number on how many of these memoes I 
may have created. It might have been half a dozen or so. This was in 
the latter part of the summer of 1972, down through the fall, until 
Mr. McCord was able to make bond. The sum and substance of them 
were such things as the family situation, the bad effect his absence 
from home was having on his retarded daughter, with whom he had 
a very close relationship; pressure was building up on his wife, the 
difficulty he was having in making bond, because the requirement was 
$100,000 in cash. He aid have some unknown-to-me individual who 
was willing, evidently, to come up with the equivalent in securities, 
but that did not satisfy the requirements of the court. 

Mr. Nedzi. Where were you getting this information? 

Mr. Gaynor. Pennington, to Mr. Vasaly, to me; or on occasion — 
once a month we usually met with Pennington for lunch, and I would 
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make, say, the meeting once in every 3 or 4 months, I would be with 
Vasaly. It would come to Vasaly in one of these sessions, and he trans- 
fer it to me, or it would come to me. 

Mr. Nedzi. You made memorandums of these meetings? 

Mr. Gaynor. Handwritten, which I transferred to Mr. Osborn. 
Mr. Nedzi. What normally happened to those? 

Mr. Gaynor. He would initial off on them, pass it back to me, and 
I would pass it to Vasaly to be placed in the Pennington file. 

One ox the problems of raising bond, as I recall, Mrs. McCord had 
been able to come up with around $40,000, the problem was to get the 
rest. I don’t know actually how that was resolved. 

Another thing was the terms of his incarceration in the D.C. prison. 
He was about the last man in line to get a newspaper in a cell block, he 
was not allowed any other reading materials, which to a guy of Mc- 
Cord’s bent was a deprivation. 

She was allowed 1 hour a week to visit him. If he had any other 
visitors at that time, their visit was taken from her time. 

I think she was allowed to provide him fresh underwear once a 
week, things like that. 

These are the kinds of thing Pennington passed over which I relayed 
on to Mr. Osborn. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did Pennington tell you himself about assisting Mrs. Mc- 
Cord in the burning? 

Mr. Gaynor. No. He passed that to Vasaly. That may have been a 
phone call, I believe; I am not certain. But I am told Vasaly and an- 
other officer in my office, whom I had briefed on this because ne had an 
overall management function for me, they relate that to around— — 
Mr. N edzi. Who was the other officer ? 

Mr. Gaynor. Edward F. Sayle. 

They relate that to June 22, 1 will have to rely on their statement 
there, because I do not recall clearly. I would have said maybe a little 
later, but I cannot be positive. Both of them agree it was around the 
22d, and I will defer to their statement. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was your reaction when you heard this? 

Mr. Gaynor. I could not see, really, the necessity, other than that 
there might have been things that would have compromised his previ- 
ous arrangement; things like personnel actions, if this is what was in- 
volved; or the usual perhaps accumulations, holiday greetings, that 
sort of thing. 

I could not see any particular point, because the fact of his former 
CIA employment was bound to come out sooner or later. 

Mr. Nedzi. You do not recall Pennington telling you this personally ? 
Mr. Gaynor. I do not, sir ; no. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you recall Vasaly reporting to you personally? 

Mr. Gaynor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. What did you do when you got this information ? 

Mr. Gaynor. I briefed Mr. Osborn on that. I am not sure now 
whether or not I wrote that up. I incline to think I did not. If I did 
it should be in the Pennington file. In any event I did brief Mr. 
Osborn. 

Mr. Nedzi. 'What was his reaction at the time ? 

Mr. Gaynor. Well, it was a matter of interest, and at the time there . 
was sort of a feeling of shock among us who had known McCord and 
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worked with him, that he had gotten involved in this kind of thing. 
Professionally, I mean, it just didn’t make much sense. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any concern about Pennington being involved 
in the burning of any papers ? 

Mr. Gatnor. No, sir. We did not consider that this was a case of 
where McCord had some illicitly acquired CIA material he had taken 
out when he retired. I would not credit him with doing something like 
that. We were not thinking in terms that perhaps this was something 
that really had to be gotten out of the way or he would be in serious 
trouble vis-a-vis the National Security Act. That was not a 
consideration. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any questions, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Hebert. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Bray? 

Mr. Brat. No questions, 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Slatinshek? 

Mr. Slatinshek. Could yon tell the subcommittee how the files were 
handled in respect to the Watergate matter ? 

It is my understanding that due to the varied demands made upon 
the agency for information relating to this whole affair, and their 
alleged involvement, that responsibility for this was centered in one 
office, and an effort was made to gather all the documents and keep 
them in that office, and therefore provide responsive replies so that 
they were able to cover the entire matter. 

In that connection, since Mr. Pennington was involved with Mr. 
McCord and since he had involved himself in the alleged burning of the 
documents, there was information to that effect placed in the file. 

We are concerned with the allegation that someone directed that 
this material be removed. 

Could you give us an idea as to whose documents were handled ? For 
instance,'were there things that appeared in files of the kind that you 
would remove before the Inspector General looked at them, or did the 
Inspector General have carte blanche? 

Mr. Gatnor. I left the Agency right at this time, shortly after I 
appeared before this committee last May. 

Mr. Slatinshek. I know you did. 

Mr. Gatnor. And T don’t know the details of how that operation 
was carried, once I left, I was personally interviewed by the Inspec- 
tor General and answered anything he wanted to know, fully. If I 
had been called on for the Pennington information I would have made 
it available. 

His file was retained in mv staff area, it was in the personal 
custody of Mr. Vasalv. It was not ever in the main office of the security 
file room. It was always maintained, due to the nature of this relation- 
ship. because this is something that was not widespread, it was held on 
a pretty tight need-to-know basis, the whole Pennington relationship, 
all through the years. 

I don’t know where the focal point may have been within the 
security agency or whether it was the Inspector General, or where. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Were you in the Agency at the time of Mr. 
Schlesinger’s period of office ? And were you there at the time he issued 
notice to all the employees to come forward with any information that 
might be in any way connected with Watergate?” 
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Mr. Gaynor. Yes. That is what triggered our first appearance here, 
was fulfilling the requirement laid on us to come forward with 
anything. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Was this information made available to Mr. 
Schlesinger, on Pennington? 

Mr. Gaynor. No, sir, unless Mr. Osborn briefed him on it; T don’t 
know. But at that time we referred in the affidavits we submitted to 
this committee, this subcommittee, and to the Senate subcommittee, 
in the final paragraph of my affidavit I made reference to the fact we 
had an intermittent source* of my office who through the years, or 
through this period, had supplied certain 'information about the 
McCord personal situation. 

Mr. Slatinshek. If memory serves me correct!}' there is no refer- 
ence made to his effort to assist in the burning of the documents, 
alleged burning of documents, of alleged documents. 

Mr. Gaynor. No, sir. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Did you not consider that important ? 

Mr. Gaynor. With hindsight it looks different today. But at the time 
of the Watergate break-in it looked like a pretty amateurish mis- 
demeanor, breaking and entering; at that time it did not assume the 
proportions it later assumed. 

Mr. Nedzi. Referring to the Watergate break-in? 

Mr. Gaynor. Yes; the Watergate break-in. 

Mr. Slatinshek. I am referring to the burning. 

Mr. Gaynor Well, you see, when Pennington advised us of this was 
a matter of a few days after the break-in, and the thing had not 
assumed the proportions it subsequently did. 

Mr. Slatinshek. You did not think* at the time this was important 
enough to call to Mr. Schlesinger’s attention ? 

Mr. Gaynor. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hebert. When was the last time you talked to Mr. Osborn ? 

Mr. Gaynor. I called him last night just to let him know I testified 
before the Watergate grand jury yesterday. 

Mr. Hebert. Did you discuss the testimony ? 

Mr. Gaynor. I did not discuss the nature of my testimony. I just said 
W atergate committee. 

Mr. Hebert. What did he tell you ? >r 

Mr. Gaynor. He just said, “Well, good luck.” And I told him I had 
been asked to appear here this morning. 

Mr. Hebert. He did not discuss his appearance here yesterday ? 

Mr. Gvynor. No, sir. I did not know he appeared here yesterday. 

Mr. Hebert When was the last time you talked to Mr. Sayle ? Is that 
his name ? 

Mr. Slatinshek. Sayle. 

Mr. Gaynor. Sayle? Shortly before Christmas, I think. He is not — 
he is on the Arlington Crime Committee, or something, strictly extra- 
curricular, citizens, and I had a neighborhood break-in, and the police 
had been pretty lackadaisical, so I called him one night to tell him — he 
is sometimes up at our police department — to get more action on these 
robberies. That was the sort of discussion. 

I have not discussed Agency business with Sayle. 

Mr. Hebert. Was he not the contact with Pennington? 

40 — 031 — 75 66 
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Mr. Gaynor. Louis Vasaly was the contact man. I have not talked 
with him since 1 was out in the building to get an Agency award 
October 19, and he was a guest and came by and congratulated me, 
and walked out of the room. 

Mr. Hebert. Vasaly is the man who met every month with 
Pennington? 

Mr. Gaynor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. Did you consider Pennington very efficient at what he 
was doing? 

Mr. Gaynor. I have a very high regard for him as a person. I think 
he is well-grounded, and the material for the purposes for which _ we 
used it — I think he is as patriotic a citizen as 1 ever met; and I think 
age is taking its toll. He was an officer in the First World War, so 
he is, I imagine, between 78 and 80 now. But I still think his mind is 
very good. 

Mr. Hubert. Back to burning of the papers: Anything you said 
regarding the papers, or anything you say relative to the visit of Pen- 
nington to the McCord house, is all secondhand, not from Pennington? 

Mr. Gaynor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. And you could be in error in repeating these facts ? 

Mr. Gaynor. I could. 

Mr. HUBERT. You don’t know. 

Mr. Gaynor. That is why I could be wrong as to the date, for 
example. 

Mr. Hebert. No. For instance, if Mrs. McCord called Pennington, 
you don’t know that to be a fact ? 

Mr. Gaynor. No, sir. 

Mr. Hebert. And Pennington burning the papers ? 

Mr. Gaynor. That is hearsay. 

Mr. Hubert. All hearsay. 

Mr. Gaynor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why did you talk to Mr. Osborn yesterday, Mr. Gaynor? 

Mr. Gaynor. This was a series of events starting Saturday after- 
noon when Mr. Thompson of the Select Committee of the Senate was 
trying to reach me. Mr. Balboa of the Prosecutor’s staff was trying to 
reach me. And they had some difficulty, because I have an unlisted 
phone number, which does not relate to this situation at all, strictly a 
family matter concerning my wife’s health. 

So once I made the appointment with Mr. Thompson for Sunday 
afternoon, the FBI agent came out to serve me with the subpena for 
the grand jury yesterday. 

I called Osborn to advise him. I wanted someone in the Agency to 
know I was being called to testify, so I called him to advise him. And 
I called him back on Sunday night to tell him I had 3 hours with Mr. 
Thompson and Senator Baker, 1 hour with Senator Baker and the rest 
with Mr. Thompson and two of his assistants, and -that it was the 
Watergate matter. 

Last evening I called him to tell him I had a preliminary interview 
with two of the attorneys of the Prosecutor’s staff, for 15 or 20 minutes, 
and then a 15-minute appearance before the grand jury. 

He merely accepted the information. We did not go into who struck 
John, about any details. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Did he indicate to you that he had appeared before this 
subcommittee yesterday ? 

Mr. Gaynor. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did this Pennington matter come up at all in meetings or 
conversations between the time you first heard it and the last week ? 

Mr. Gaynor. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. You 

Mr. Gaynor. In fact I did not know, until Sunday afternoon., didn’t 
known what was at issue. As I protested to Mr. Thompson, I said : 

I have already testified before two congressional committees, been interviewed 
by the FBI and by the Inspector General of the CIA on the Watergate issue. And 
what can I now add at this late date when I am much further away from it? 

And I said this is nothing new and different, and all I could say that 
he played a role in would be with reference to the last item I put in 
my affidavit to the fact we had an intermittent source who 'provided 
us with some information about Mr. McCord. I made the assumption 
that is what Mr. Thompson was after. 

Mr. Nedzi. There has been no discussion in your presence of this 
particular aspect of the case since you first got the word from Vasaly ? 

Mr. Gaynor. No, sir, I have had no connection with Vasaly that I 
can recall, since October 19. That was merely a handshake. 

Mr. Nedzi. But this goes back a year previously. In the course of that 
year did this particular question ever arise ? 

Mr. Gaynor. Not that I can recall, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is there any question, Mr. Gaynor, that you prepared 
memos, written memos, that were filed in the Pennington file, per- 
taining to McCord ? 

Mr. Gaynor. I did, as I say, prepare about half a dozen through the 
period of the late summer and fall of 1972, during the period he was in 
prison, relating information Pennington would rflay to us. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know whether those memos were in the Penning- 
ton file at the time you left the Agency ? 

Mr. Gaynor. As far as I knew they were, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. You are absolutely certain that you did prepare some 
written memoranda ? 

Mr. Gaynor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any questions, Mr. Bray ? 

Mr. Bray. No questions. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hebert? 

[No response.] 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Slatinshek? 

Mr. Slatinshek. This is somewhat of a digression, but pertinent to 
our discussion here. Your office retained Mr. Pennington as a source of 
information. Can you give us, without attempting to give us the de- 
tails, an order of magnitude of the number of people you might have 
in this capacity who are on the payroll in one form or another? 

Mr. Gaynor. He was the only one. 

Mr. Slatinshek. The only one? 

Mr. Gaynor. On my staff, yes. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Since he was in a sense providing information to 
you, did you make the judgment as to whether he should be retained 
on the payroll, or did you have to go to higher authority to get ap- 
proval of this? 
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Mr. Gaynor. The question never came up of retaining him or not 
retaining him. Some years back when there was a considerable push 
toward economy I went to Mr. Osborn and offered to terminate him, 
if he thought it was necessary in the interest of economy. The amount 
of money involved was not great, but I felt if we had to do so we could 
dispense with his services. I thought we would lose something by it, 
but I was prepared to. 

The question of retention never came up after that. 

Mr. Slatinbhkk. Mr. Osborn was acutely aware of Pennington, in 
that he was the only source of information you had on a paid oasis in 
your office? 

Mr. Gaynor. Yes. 

Mr. Slatinshek. And you had had him for some years, and this pay- 
ment was continuing ? 

Mr. Gaynor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Thank you. 

Mr. Nedzi. Thank you very much for coming down on such short 
notice, Mr. Gaynor. We are sorry to inconvenience you. 

Mr. Gaynor. You are quite welcome. 

Mr. Nedzi. The committee will recess until further call of the Chair. 

[Whereupon, at 10 :45 ajn., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at the call of the Chair.] 



House op Representatives, 

Committee on Armed Services, 

Special Subcommittee on Intelligence, 
Washington, D.C . , Thursday , March 7 , 197 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:55 a.m., in room 
*2337, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Lucien N. Nedzi (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Nedzi. The subcommittee will please come to order. This morn- 
ing we have Mr. Richard Helms as our witness for the purpose of ex- 
ploring the problem of the destruction of tapes which were recorded 
at the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Mr. Helms, will you rise and take the oath, please? 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give at this 
hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 

TESTIMONY OF RICHARD HELMS, AMBASSADOR TO IRAN, FORMER 
DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 

Mr. Helms. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Helms, perhaps it would be easiest to have you re- 
late to us the circumstances surrounding the whole incident and cir- 
cumstances surrounding the system of taping and just what 
arrangements were made and how matters had been handled. 

Mr. Helms. Mr. Chairman, I believe before I start that the Agency 
has given you some written material which gives some details about 
dates of destruction and things of this kind. Since I haven’t those pre- 
cise dates clearly in my head, I don’t want to be in the position here 
of saying something which conflicts with what is written in this mem- 
orandum and then have it said that I didn’t remember right or I got 
my facts wrong or something of this kind, so I am simply going to 
avoid numbers of tapes and things of that kind if you don*t mind. If 
you think it is important, I am sure we can make some adjustment 
of it. 

When I became Deputy Director of Central Intelligence, which 
would have been in 1965, I guess, and moved into the Deputy Direc- 
tor’s Office on the seventh floor, I found there were two installations. 
One was a system whereby, by pushing a button one could record a 
telephone conversation. It was an action on the part of the individual. 
There was nothing automatic about any of these systems ever. With a 
conscious will to get something going you had to push a button and a 
light would go on. That was on the telephone. 

There was also a system for activating a recording mechanism in 
the office itself, and also in a kind of conference room adjacent to it 
which shows up in some places as the French room and it has various 
names, but in point of fact, it was simply a little conference room 
between the Deputy Director’s Office and the Director’s Office. 
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To activate this recording equipment, that took a phy sical 
too. There was never anything automatic about these things. There 
was nothing that was just going on, listening or being activated by 
noise or being activated accidentally or anything else. Ton actually 
have to push a button effectively to get either of these me chanisms 
started. 

I found that from time to time these were simply an aid to my 
memory, to record something that I thought for the moment I would 
like to have absolutely straight so I could take proper action on it, and 
so forth, but it was not anything that I was very largely dependent 
on. One of the reasons was, for example that, making recordings in 
the room, by the time they got transcribed, usually 2 or 3 days had 
gone by and by that time I would have wanted to have done some- 
thing in the way of action based on that meeting, so I used it com- 
paratively little. 

As far as the telephone was concerned, those tapes were immediately 
available. They could be transcribed if they wanted to and my proce- 
dure there was, if I recorded a conversation, I would then say to my 
Secretary, either erase the tape, “I don’t need that conversation,” or 
“Make me a quick transcription so I can take whatever actions there 
are,” and then right after that those tapes were erased and used over 
again. They are very much like the tapes used on a dictaphone. 

Mr. Nedzi. You said the system was used comparatively little. 
Could you quantify it in general terms? 

Mr. Helms. The only figure that stids in my mind was, it seems 
to me over a year or even a longer period, as far as the two rooms were 
concerned, I can cite only slightly over 30 of these. I have forgotten 
the exact figure, but I think that is the largest number there ever was. 
I used it quite frankly when I had foreigners visiting the Agency 
where I would not have access to them again. Some didn’t speak terri- 
bly good English; sometimes we had trouble understanding them. 
Sometimes there were others in the Agency with whom I should share 
things that were said. It was easier to do it this way rather than make 
a note. 

Mr. Bob Wilbon. Could you play the meetings back on a 
loudspeaker? 

Mr. Helms. No; you couldn’t do that. Actually, Mr. Wilson, I am 
not a very good technician, so maybe my explanation here is not the 
most coherent in the world, but the recording system in the room was 
actually taped seven floors down in the building so there was no way 
to play that tape back and even if it was defective or the air-condi- 
tioning was on too loud or there was too much heat and so forth, we 
didn’t know that until somebody tried to transcribe it. 

That doesn’t mean that I couldn’t have sent somebody to the same 
place that the secretary was transcribing to listen to it, but I very 
seldom ever did. 

There was one occasion I remember when the man’s English was 
so bad we had an awful time reconstructing what he said and I ac- 
tually asked an officer to listen to the tape and see if he could actually 
bring it back. That was the only occasion I can remember, and that 
was some years ago. 

I had one secretary that sat in my outer office. I was not much of a 
note taker myself, except when I got a call from somebody important 
and then usually I took my own notes. 
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Once in a while I would use this recorder. I preferred this thing 
to having my secretary trying to take notes because there was only 
one out there and when another call came in she would have to go off 
and I never knew at the end whether she had a half of it or a quarter 
of it. 

It was a lot easier to do it this way. 

I don’t know whether I have given you all the desirable technical 
details, but I want this committee, please, to understand that when 
I heard about tapes and destruction of Watergate-related tapes, the 
thing that immediately struck me was, who knows what was on those 
tapes except me or my secretary or maybe in some of these cases some- 
body who transcribed them. But who in the public can make an al- 
legation that there were any tapes that were Watergate-related? And 
they couldn’t. Honestly. As far as I know. 

Mr. Nedzi. They could make the allegation? 

Mr. Helms. I beg your pardon. That is bad English. They could 
make the allegation, but I don’t know on what basis they could have 
thought that they were telling the truth. 

Mr. Nedzi. The problem is if the shoe was put on the other foot how 
can you prove they weren’t Watergate-related? 

Mr. Helms. That is right, except to tell you they weren’t. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. I recall General Cushman saying that one of his 
conversations with Hunt or Liddy was transcribed. 

Mr. Nedzi. We have that one. 

Mr. Helms. Mr. Wilson, you are absolutely correct. That tape was 
preserved. When these other tapes were being destroyed, I was asked 
about that. I said — 

God, no, we just had a letter from Senator Mansfield on all these things. Keep 
that Cushman tape and keep anything else around here that has anything to do 
with Watergate or any of the people in the Watergate. 

I was conscious of this and I had had the Mansfield letter. I am 
not going off the record, but Senater Mansfield has always treated 
me very well since I have been in public life and I would do nothing 
to offend Senator Mansfield. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Helms, can we determine where else these recorders 
were in the building besides your room and the outer office ? 

Mr. Helms. The room recorders we are talking about now ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Helms. It was in my office. The room between my office and 
what used to be called the Director’s Office — and I would like the 
record to show that I stayed in the Deputy Director’s Office when I 
was Director and put the Deputy in the Director’s Office. Let’s not 

f et confused, but there were three rooms right together like this [in- 
icating] and when I became Director I stayed where I was sitting 
rather than going around and taking the other office. I put the Deputy 
Director back where John McCone used to sit as Director. Between the 
two offices was a room with a table and a television and the maps and 
so forth, which I kind of used to sit around the table more readily 
than to sit in my own office, which had no table in it. 

That is what is variously referred to as the Conference Room or the 
French Room or something, and the next office over was the Director’s 
Office, or Deputy Director’s Office, that had recording equipment in 
it, and I believe in the Deputy Director Comptroller’s Office there was 
a capacity to record through I am not sure. I think so. 
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Mr. Nfdzi. "Were there any ground rules for using these recorders! 

Mr. Helms. The only ground rule was that we each applied to our- 
selves. I didn’t know how my Deputy used his, and I never discussed 
the matter with him. I had my own ground rules, which was that the 
transcripts either of telephone conversations or the room recording, 
I would never let go out of my office because I didn’t want them wan- 
dering around, having copies made of them and so forth, because I 
felt they were my private papers just as my notes would have been, 
and I wouldn’t want my notes floating around until I had a chance 
to tidy them up or clean them up or whatever the case might be. 

From time to time I had officers in the Agency come to my office and 
read the memorandum, make notes if they needed to. what the for- 
eigner said or what the policy would be or something of that kind, and 
then go on back and make their own memorandums for the record. 

Other times I made my own memorandums for the record. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were there any telephone tapes preserved? 

Mr. Helms. No; those tapes were erased almost simultaneously. 
They were either erased immediately or transcription made and then 
erased and used over and over again. 

As I said, I am not a technician. I don’t even know the name of the 
system, but is seemed to operate very much like the normal dicta- 
phone that you have in your office. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was the system removed from the offices at any time 
during your administration ? 

Mr. Helms. I had the system in the Deputy’s Office moved when 
General Cushman transferred to General Walters because I thought 
at the time I didn’t know General Walters very well ; I wouldn’t have 
any control over it. I didn’t think it was necessary to him and I just 
had it taken out. 

Mr. Nedzi. The system was subsequently reinstalled, I understand, 
in General Walters’ office ? 

Mr. Helms. I know nothing about that, Mr. Chairman. 

The day I asked you — was that during my period there ? 

Mr. Nedzi. I don’t know. Do you recall ? 

Mr. Hogan. No; I don’t recall. 

Mr. Nedzi. I wondered why the system was reinstalled. 

Mr. Helms. I am not familiar with that. 

Mr. Nedzi. Could you tell us about the events leading up to the 
actual destruction ? 

Mr. Helms. Yes. There are a couple of things here that don’t relate 
but they took place in the sort of same general period of time. One was 
the letter from Senator Mansfield. I believe it is dated the 17th or 
18th of January 1973, and then Dr. Schlesinger was confirmed by 
the Senate around in this same time period. I think it was the 22d, 
23d of January. So it was clear to me that from that time on that 
Dr. Schlesinger wanted to come out and get going and wanted to get 
him briefed. He called me and said he wanted to come out. 

I realized instead of having until what I thought was going to be 
March before he took over as Director — because there had been a 
considerable amount of talk between me and the White House about 
rav doing this on my 60th birthday, which would have been the 30th 
of March. It was quite clear this was going to go more rapidly now, 
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so I realized I was going to have to get on my horse and start tidying 
up my affairs, and there were affairs that went back some 25 years 
in the Agency. 

One of the things that my secretary came to me about was, she said, 
“What is to be done with these tapes ?” 

I said, “Let’s get rid of them.” 

We have this letter from Senator Mansfield, but most of this stuff 
you and I know what is in it, and I think there was some kind of a list 
of various visitors and so forth that we went through to be sure there 
was nothing in there that had to do with these matters, and they were 
destroyed. I authorized their destruction. Let’s put it that way. She 
came to me and I said, “Yes ; have them destroyed.” 

As a matter of fact, up to today I don’t know how they destroy 
these things, but there are technicians who are available to tell you 
about that. 

The only thing to be destroyed were these room recordings, not the 
telephone conversations. 

Mr. Nedzt. Was there actually a discussion as to whether any of 
these were Watergate-related or not ? 

Mr. Helms. Yes; I am relatively certain that I spoke : to her about 
that because in connection with this Cushman tape this issue came up 
again, you see. 

^ So that it was on our minds. Now, the exact nature of the conversa- 
tion I don’t recall but, Mr. Chairman, believe me, I was trying to act 
responsibly and I had nothing to hide. There was nothing there that 
I was aware of. 

I didn’t have any feeling of guilt or anything about this. 

Mr. Nedzt. Was there, to your knowledge, a complete log of these 
tapes ? 

Mr. Helms. Well, there were notations about the tapes and they were 
numbered and there was some identifying data with them. 

I believe that is in the material the Agency gave you. I never even 
went in the room downstairs where these tapes were kept so I don’t 
even know what the boxes looked like. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you examine the log? 

Mr. Helms. There was some kind of a record, as I recall it, of various 
recordings. You know, “Joe Blow and the Director” and so and so, 
and so and so. 

I don’t want to go beyond my distinct memory. I don’t know whether 
I sat down and went through every one of those or not. I mean, you 
know, line bv line. But the issue in the Mansfield letter was, “Water- 
gate matters having to do with the break-in, and more specific language 
about campaign funds” and so forth — I am sure you have a copy of 
the letter or. if you don’t, it is in your packet here. 

I, frankly couldn’t recall ever having had anybody in my office who 
was even discussing these matters with me. 

So this isn’t something you laiow where you would be looking for 
that needle in a haystack, particularly. I just hadn’t had any conver- 
sations of this kind in my office. 

Now, during 1972 there was a great deal of working back and forth 
about giving evidence to the FBI. the Justice Department and things 
of this kind, but all of that material was handled by me with my asso- 
ciates right there and I never recorded those things at all. 
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They just came in and sat down ; we would talk about it, do this, do 
that, do the other thing. There was no reason to. 

Mr. Nedzi. My recollection of reviewing the logs is there were a cou- 
ple of blanks in the log. There were question manes as to who actually 
was recorded. 

Mr. Helms. That doesn’t surprise me because I intentionally on a 
couple of occasions told them to put down “Mr. X” or something 
equivalent. 

Mr. Nedzi. W hy ? 

Mr. Helms. Well, the answer quite simply was those “X’s” as I 
recall it, normally referred to [deleted]. There was a strong feeling 
on the part of the Agency that handled [deleted] matters that people 
just shouldn’t know he was there to the extent possible, so the person 
who was doing the recording, the transcribing even, shouldn’t know it 
was specifically so and so. 

I think I may have done it once on [deleted.] I am not sure. It was 
that kind of individual. These were not Americans I was calling 
“Mr. X.” 

Mr. Nedzi. Was the President ever recorded on a telephone 
conversation? 

Mr. Helms. President Nixon? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Helms. Not to the best of my knowledge. He never called me 
very much. I had been obviously thinking about this and wondering 
about it in my mind, so I don’t have a complete record in my head, 
but most of the calls to the White House came from Kissinger, or 
some one of his aides I got a couple of calls at my apartment through 
the years about matters affecting Cambodia, Vietnam and things of 
this kind. 

Mr. Nedzi. There is no recording device on your phone in your 
apartment? 

Mr. Helms. No. 

May I say, because I want to volunteer some things, I don’t want to 
be here in a position where everything is dragged out of me. I never 
discussed Watergate or Watergate-related matters with President 
Nixon. At least to the best my memory serves me, and I think I would 
have remembered. 

It has been alleged, I know, I think it has been alleged, at least I have 
heard it has been alleged he did speak to me about it, but I have no 
recollection of it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he ever call you at the Agency? 

Mr. Helms. Yes. I remember one call. He called me one afternoon 
to say that [deleted] — I don’t even remember when this conversation 
was, but I remember it because it stuck in my mind for a particular 
reason. 

He said “[deleted] has been with me this afternoon and when we 
finished our session he came over and whispered in my ear in his broken 
English and I am not sure I thoroughly understood him, but what he 
seemed to be saying was he was going to see you this afternoon later 
on and was this all right and I wanted to call you up and tell you it was 
all right, certainly, go ahead and see him,” and that was the end of the 
conversation. 
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There may have been others, but I don’t recall them. I can honestly 
tell you there were very few — in 5 years there were very few Presi- 
dential telephone calls. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would there have been any reason to record those 
conversations? 

Mr. Helms. No, I don’t think so. I don’t recall any — you know, they 
were all of this caliber — there was nothing — what I remember in my 
apartment had to do with the Cambodian campaign. As I say, at the 
apartment there was no recording equipment of any kind. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Maybe you were being recorded. 

Mr. Helms. I may have been recorded, out I wasn’t doing it. 

Mr. Nedzi. I want to be fair with you, Mr. Helms. What raises the 
question is the fact that a memorandum, or executive directive, or what- 
ever you want to call it, was issued at the agency in which the phrase 
was used that the President may have been recorded, or words to that 
effect. 

Mr. Helms. I am sorry, sir, I am not tracking with you. There was 
an executive order? 

Mr. Nedzi. A directive from the Director to employees; an informa- 
tion bulletin or memorandum 

Mr. Helms. That I wrote? 

Mr. Nedzi. No, your successor wrote. This is comparatively recent. 
In January, I guess, in which — well, it is subsequent to the revelation 
that certain tapes were destroyed. 

Mr. Helms. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. In which the phrase that the President’s conversations 
may have been recorded. It is not an allegation that they were, but then 
the statement was they may have been. 

So my purpose in broaching the subject with you is to determine 
whether you have any recollection of this ever having been done. 

Mr. Helms. Not to my recollection. I do not recall at one time having 
a very active conversation about President Johnson about a whole lot 
of things he wanted me to do about Vietnam and my finally in despera- 
tion pushing this button in order to get straight what he was trying to 
tell me to do. 

I do recall that, but I don’t recall it with President Nixon. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. My question goes back to the point when you were 
asked about the tapes being destroyed. What happens to the tapes of 
the telephone conversations? Are they automatically erased ? 

Mr. Helms. They are erased almost as fast 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Then what happens to the transcripts? Did you 
destroy the transcript ? 

. Mr. Helms. I used to tear them up. The transcript itself, I used 
either as a reminder to myself to call “X,” “ Y,” or “Z” to do something, 
or I would write a memorandum to them and say, “On such and such a 
date I want this done,” and so forth, and sometimes they would be kept 
for a short time but generally they were filed by my secretary or tom 
up, one or the other, depending on what seemed to be their utility. 

In other words, may I put this in the context that this was like notes 
that you would make in your handwriting? Some you would want to 
keep for a while because they had a telephone number on it, dFa par- 
ticularly relevant thing. Others you would not care about and would 
tear up and throw away. 
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Mr. Nedzi. You stated you were prepared to volunteer 

Mr. Helms. I wanted to volunteer this clarification about the Presi- 
dent and me and Watergate that I never discussed it with him either 
orally, on the telephone, in his office, or anyplace else. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Mr. Chairman, I am not clear. I haven’t seen any 
other material we have on the matter, but in this letter from Senator 
Mansfield, did he ask you specifically if you had any information rela- 
tive to the Watergate or the CIA involvement with the White House? - 

Mr. Helms. Do you have the letter ? 

Mr. Hogan. I have it right here with me. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Was that the intent of the letter? 

Mr. Helms. I believe, sir — I may be wrong about this — but my recol- 
lection is he wrote this letter to every agency. It simply said, “Dear Mr. 
Helms, Dear Mr. Director, or Dear Mr. Secretary,” or something, but 
it went to a series of agencies directing them not to destroy any 
material. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. At this point you reviewed the tapes you had to 
see if they were Watergate-related ? 

Mr. Helms. The Mansfield memorandum had nothing to do with my 
wanting to get rid of the tapes. The thing that caused me to do that 
was because I was moving my office and I started getting rid of things. 
After 25 years you accumulate an extraordinary lot of junk. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. It was just something you would have done 
whether or not you heard from Senator Mansfield ? 

Mr. Helms. That is right. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Helms, is there anything else we should know about ? 

Mr. Helms. Well, I don’t know, sir. If you have any papers or any 
questions you would like to ask me — I am not only here, I am here 
voluntarily because I feel this committee has stood up for the Agency 
and for me in a way that has been politically very courageous and if 
I can be of any help, I will be of help. I am* here totally voluntarily. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if there might be a way 
of getting additional voluntary information if he can go through 
some of the documents you have? Would that be proper? 

There may be some clear misstatements or some such thing that 
ought to be straightened out in the documents. I don’t know what 
documents you have. I haven’t seen them either. 

Mr. Nedzi. We have got tons of documents and I am afraid Mr. 
Helms would have to ertend his stay in the country if he examined 
everything we have. 

Mr. Helms. May I say, I have always been advised never to volun- 
teer things, that if you protest too much Congressmen and Senators 
think you are protesting too much and so forth, but may I just — at 
whatever risk this entails — say there have been a lot of issues, it seems 
to me — and this is particularly true on the Senate side — about my con- 
duct and mv having been involved in a conspiracy with Howard 
Hunt. — a series of things like this. 

That one of the reasons I conspired with Howard Hunt was that 
I wanted to get back at the plumbers. That is one of the things that 
have be^i said. 

(a) I didn’t know of the existence of the plumbers unit. 

(b) May I point out that the plumbers unit was no threat to me. 
If it was a threat to anybody, it was to the FBI, not to the CIA. I 
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couldn’t have cared whether they had a plumbers unit or not. So I 
couldn’t have had any motive to want to do this, unless I had slipped 
my cork, and I don’t think I have, or did. 

As far as the other theory which is expounded — I mean the story is 
being leaked around town, for example, that I lent Howard Hunt 
$30,000. Now, gentlemen, I have been on a Government salary since 
1946. The amount of stock I have is so small it is what they call de 
minimi. I couldn’t have lent him $30,000. 

Come to find out, and having asked what gave rise to this, it might 
have been any one of two things. His daughter was very badly dam- 
aged in an accident, or two accidents, or something, and the accidents 
happened very strangely. She developed psychiatric difficulties. She 
went to Shepherd Pratt. You know, the institution in Baltimore. This 
guy was in very serious financial straits. In an organization like CIA, 
particularly on die clandestine side of it, anybody who gets in debt 
constitutes a vulnerability. I mean for a recruitment from the other 
side, if nothing else. All drunks are a threat. Drug people are a threat. 
Homosexuals are a threat. Anybody who has a really distinctive black- 
mail possibility. 

So the logical thing to do was to make available those institutions 
in the Central Intelligence Agency to help out employees who unin- 
tentionally get in some kind of financial difficulty and one of the ways 
of doing this is something we call the Public Service Aid Society, 
which contains a fund of money administered by some directors into 
which people give voluntarily to build up a fund so that people in a 
jam can get this stuff without paying interest and so forth. He got 
one of those loans. When he finally got the accident settled, as I under- 
stand — I mean he got some settlement — he paid the loan back. In other 
words, he doesn’t owe that Public Service Aid Society money any 
more. 

The $30,000 figure — and I have heard both 20 and 30 — could relate 
to the fact that when he was on an undercover assignment overseas 
at one time, in Spain to be precise, our system of handling that was 
to donate the money for the man’s travel allowances and so forth to a 
personal bank account of his so he could draw on it. So that was 
Agencv money in the performance of his mission. It had nothing to 
do with a loan from me. 

You know, as one piles up these allegations and so forth, one finds 
there may be a slight explanation for how they got started in the first 
place, but there is no connivance and conspiracy. 

Sure I knew this man. I understand it is being asserted in Senator 
Baker’s committee — and I suppose I will hear about this tomorrow — 
that I knew him a lot better than I admit. What is wrong with know- 
ing someone better than I have admitted? I have admitted I knew 
him. Now, how well is “how well?” He is like hundreds of others in 
25 years that I knew. 

I was never in his house for dinner. He was never in my house for 
dinner. I don’t even know how many children he has to this day. 
I never met his wife as I can recall, even though she worked for the 
Agency, I believe, way back when. 

I am not trying to dirty up Howard Hunt. I am not tiring to clean 
up Helms. I am saying these facts are not as alleged and I had 
no motive for doing any of these things. 
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Mr. Beat. Washington is the greatest rumor factory in the world 
anyway. 

Mr. Nedzi. Does the name Lee Pennington mean anything to yout 

Mr. Helms. Sir, it didn’t until 2 days ago and when I was out at 
the Agency I was asked, “Do you know someone named Pennington?” 

I said “No, who is Lee Pennington !” 

He said, “Are you sure ? ” 

I said, “No, I don’t know a Pennington,” getting more irritated. 
Maybe I did know one at some time in my life. They said there is some 
problem involving Pennington and I said, “What is it?” and then we 
got into something interesting which was that because the Agency 
signature is in on all of Senator Baker’s hearings or Mr. Thompsons 
hearings or whoever they are, they have undertaken not to repeat what 
the witnesses have said and apparently something about Mr. Penning- 
ton was up before that committee, but I don’t know what it is with 
Mr. Pennington and I don’t even know who he is. 

I don’t want to be dishonest in any sense and I don’t want you to 
think I am holding out. It had something to do with our Office of 
Security, but I don’t know what it was. 

Mr. Nedzi. You were never aware of his being an informant or a 
source for the Office of Security ? 

Mr. Helms. Not by that name. You know, somebody might have 
used some other way to describe him but I don’t know any Pennington. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know [deleted]. 

Mr. Helms. We used to have a man named [deleted] in the Agency 
who was of Czech origin, but his name wasn’t [deleted]. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was he in the Office of Security ? 

Mr. Helms. No, he wasn’t. He was in another part of the Agency. 

Mr. Nedzi. You were never made aware of Lee Pennington having 
anything to do with McCord or anybody in the Agency ? 

Mr. Helms. Look, Mr. Chairman, if you want to tell me what this 
thing is all about, I am delighted, but I don’t want to force them out 
where they were breaking their undertakings with Senator Baker and 
90 forth and since I didn’t know the man I didn’t think it made any 
difference, but if I can be helpful, if you want to identify with me what 
the problem is, then I can be more specific. 

Mr. Nedzi. I think the fact that you don’t know anything about it 
is sufficient. 

I think we should have your comment on one memorandum here, 
Mr. Helms, that was raised some time ago. We have gone through a 
series of these allegations and innuendoes. 

[Document shown to witness.] 

Mr. Helms. Yes. I can tell by looking at the paper because I have 
looked at this so much. This is the memorandum referred to by Mr. 
Archibald Cox before the Senate Judiciary Committee when he said 
that a Watergate witness had written a memorandum which cut 
across — I don’t know what his exact words were, but testimony before 
various committees and so on. This is, I believe, the memorandum to 
which he was referring because subsequently the Special Prosecutor 
asked me to come back from Teheran, sit down with him and then go 
before the grand jury on this memorandum and I have testified before 
the grand jury on this memorandum, what its interpretation was, how 
it came to be written and so forth. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Would you give us the benefit of that history ? 

Mr. Usuis. Surely. 

Let’s see where the best place to start is. 

The 23rd of June is the now famous meeting between Haldeman, 
Ehrlichman, Walters and Helms at the White House and I believe that 
was a Friday. Then there were the meetings on the 28th — let me be 
sure about the dates. Anyway, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of 
the following week, which I think were the 26th, 27th, and 28th of 
June. Would that be right? That is not important. But in any event, 
those were the three meetings Dean had with General Walters. 

As it says here, in the first sentence, “Acting Director Gray of the 
FBI phoned me this morning to cancel our meeting scheduled for 2 :30 
this afternoon.” 

Now, I also want to note that that was Wednesday. I was due on 
Saturday morning to leave for a 2-week trip to [deleted]. So I was 
going to be out of town for a period of time here. So this memorandum 
came to be written because I wanted to get down two or three items 
for General Walters’ benefit, even though he and I had been talking a 
lot orally about these various matters. 

Now, what was bothering me at the time quite frankly was this: 
Mr. Gray was asking me about whether we had any relationships with 
a man named Ogarrio, a Mexican. Did we know anything about a man 
named Dahlberg, but never was there any explanation from him as to 
why he wanted to know these things. 

In other words, he gave me no intimations. He said, “You have your 
relationships with these two individuals.” 

I dutifully reported back to him as soon as I found out we didn’t 
have any relations with those individuals, but this was beginning to 
make me uneasy because you can ask about things, you know, in- 
definitely, and all kinds of names and so forth — after all, the FBI, 
you know, has a large station in Mexico City and when something like 
this Mexican thing, Ogarrio, comes up, who else do they want to know 
about and why? 

Another point. Here was Gray canceling the first time I had been 
able to get him to agree to sit down with me and try to sort out what 
this was all about and if we could be helpful, we wanted to be helpful, 
but he was not giving me any indication as to why he wanted to know 
these things. 

He indicated also, I believe in the conversation, as I recall it. that he 
wasn’t going to be able to meet with me any time that week. In other 
words, he wouldn’t be able to meet with me Thursday or Friday either. 

The memorandum was an effort to put down the fact that he had 
canceled the meeting and the other points in here — I don’t think you 
are interested in me going over this like a legal document 

Mr. Nedzi. The final paragraph there I think is the one that caused 
concern. 

Mr. Helms. The sideline part of it here. It is an addition. 

So, one other point I want to make : I have a situation in which my 
deputy, whom I am leaving in charge, has been with the agency about 
6 weeks at this point and is pretty new. We have a Director of the 
FBI who is brand new also — I forget how long he’d been in, but it 
hadn’t been an awful lot longer. 

My preoccupation here was to see to it that General Walters clearly 
understood from me that he was to be helpful with the FBI but that 
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lie wasn't to be a patsy for some kind of a fishing expedition and so 
forth. 

Now, I want to interpolate a second here, Mr. Chairman. The ques- 
tion comes up, when the President talked about getting into CIA oper- 
ations in Mexico — it was made in one of his statements^ I have for- 
gotten which one it was — people keep asking me, what did he have in 
mind? 

The answer is, I don’t know what he had in mind. I don’t know to 
this day what he had in mind. 

All I assumed was, that since he knew we operated in Mexico, we 
must have some operations in Mexico and this must have been what he 
was referring to, but I don’t know any more specifically than that. 

Now, when I was assuring Mr. Gray that these names and anything 
else that he had so far raised were not getting into our operations in 
Mexico, I was basing it on the fact that we had never heard of this 
man Ogarrio; we never heard anything about Mr. Dahlberg. As a 
matter of fact, nothing that came up indicated they were going to get 
into our business unless — and I must say that over the years there has 
been a lot of rivalry between the two organizations — he, as a new man, 
was going- to try to find out a lot more about what we did in Mexico 
that he didn’t know before. 

You must remember I never heard about any laundered money as 
of this point in time. This is something that came up later as far as I 
was concerned. Nobody mentioned any dough to me. 

There was an allegation, 1 believe, that one of the people said to 
Walters something about — I don’t remember who it was, whether it 
was Gray or Dean or what — but as of the 28th of June I have no 
recollection of having heard of any illegalities, criminal act or any- 
thing involving money, although I might have heard about money. 

So we get down to, in short, in such a meeting, it is up to the 
FBI to lay some cards on the table. Otherwise, we are unable to be of 

, I wrote none of these memoranda for publication. An eyes 
only memorandum for my deputy, for his guidance. I am not a 
lawyer, so maybe I was a little too abrupt, ana a little too curt, and 
a little too a lot of things, but I want to say in parenthesis here, if I 
ever had any intention of getting rid of documents having to do with 
Watergate, there are a lot of things I have been explaining in recent 
months I would have gotten rid or in a hurry and this is one of them. 

I wanted, by that sentence, to indicate to Walters that unless the 
Director of a sister agency of the United States Government was 
going to be a bit more forthcoming as to why he was asking a lot of 
questions, then it seemed to me he was on a fishing expedition and I 
had no obligation to respond and that is what the language means. We 
are not going to be of help. And, what do they want to know all this 
for? 

In addition, we still adhere to the request that they confine themselves to the 
personnel already arrested or directly tinder suspicion; that they desist from 
expanding this investigation into other areas which may well eventually run 
afoul of our operations. 

In my layman’s language, the first thing was, we want to help with 
the investigation on the personalities arrested; we want to go after, 
and lielp, with any person under suspicion of any kind, but I want 
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no fishing expedition and I want Walters to stand up to this and be 
sure Gray stands by the delimitation agreement between the two 
organizations. 

Mr. Hogan. Just for the record, I want to identify that 
memorandum. 

Mr. Helms. It is dated June 28, 1972. It is stamped eyes only. It 
is a memorandum for the Department Director, a subject, Watergate 
affair, and signed by Richard Helms as Director. Not signed, initialed. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Helms, we want to thank you for your cooperation, 
your customary cooperation. 

The committee will stand in recess until further call of the Chair. 

[Whereupon, at 10 :40 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned subject to 
the call of tne Chair.] 
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House of Representatives, 

Committee on Armed Services, 

Special Subcommittee on Intelligence, 

Washington, D.O. , Monday, June 17, 1974. 
The subcommittee mek pursuant to notice, at 10 :08 a.m. in room 
2337, Rayburn House Office Building, Lucien N. Nedzi (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Nedzi. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The Chair will observe that notice of this meetingj as required under 
the House rules, was not published, upon the desire of the Special 
Prosecutor’s office and Judge Gesell to avoid publicity in the interest 
of pending trials in the matter. 

1 would like the record to show the concurrence of the subcommittee 
members on that matter. Is there any objection? 

Mr. Brat. No objection. 

Mr. Nedzi. The Chair hears none. The quorum present has unani- 
mously concurred. 

At this time the Chair would like to put to vote the question of 
placing the witness under oath in rendering his testimony. 

Would you call the roll ! 

Mr. Hooan. Mr. Nedzi. 

Mr. Nedzi. Aye. 

Mr. Hooan. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Brat. Aye. 

Mr. Hogan. Mr. A rends. 

Mr. Abends. Aye. 

Mr. Hogan. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Melvin Price. Aye. 

Mr. Hogan. Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisher. Aye. 

Mr. Nedzi. Because of the nature of the testimony, the Chair would 
like to rule at this time that the subcommittee meet in executive session. 
Mr. Melvin Price. I so move. 

Mr. Hogan. Mr. Nedzi. 

Mr. Nedzi. Aye. 

Mr. Hogan. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Brat. Aye. 

Mr. Hogan. Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Abends. Aye. 

Mr. Hogan. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Melvin Price. Aye. 

Mr. Hogan. Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisher. Aye. 

[Whereupon the subcommittee proceeded in executive session.] 
Mr. Nedzi. The subcommittee is now in executive session. 

Mr. Colson, we want to express our appreciation to you for your 
cooperation in coming down. As you know, the primary purpose of 
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this meeting is to explore allegations which members of the subcom- 
mittee have observed, relating to the CIA deliberately planting stories 
by you, with, as you put it, several major news organizations, accusing 
yon of involvement in criminal activities. 

We would like to hear your specific charges in that regard. 

STATEMENT OF KENNETH L. ADAMS, COUNSEL FOE 
CHARLES W. COLSON 

Mr. Adams. Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Colson begins, I would like 
to mention a few things. My name is Kenneth L.' Adams of the law 
firm of Dickstein, Shapiro & Morin, counsel, Mr. Colson’s attorney. 

First, I regret the subcommittee was unable to comply with our re- 
quest to postpone Mr. Colson’s appearance until after Friday, June 21, 
which is the date o£ his sentencing before Judge Gesell. Both the 
Judge and the Special Prosecutor have expressed the desire Mr. Col- 
son not testify here and elsewhere untii after sentencing, and until 
after sequestered in the Fielding break-in case has been selected. 

In addition, Mr. Colson, and we as attorneys, have been spending 
virtually all of our time since his plea on June 3d working on pre- 
paring material that was requested by the probation officer in con- 
junction with the sentencing that will take place later this week. That 
process was largely. completed last Thursday — Thursday morning. 

We spent all of Thursday and Friday in informal witness inter- 
views with the Watergate Special Prosecutor and; with the staff of the 
House Judiciary Committee, the Impeachment Subcommittee. As a 
result we only had a few hours yesterday afternoon and this morning 
to prepare for this hearing. 

So if there are places where Mr. Colson’s testimony or response to 
questions is not as full as we and you would like, I hope you under- 
stand the time pressures we have been under. 

Second, I did advise Mr. Hogan last week that Mr. Colson has 
not had access to the report prepared by Senator Baker, following 
his investigation of CIA involvement in some of the matters under 
inquiry today. I am advised that the subcommittee does have a copy 
of that report, and I had requested Mr. Colson and I be given an 
opportunity to review it prior to any questioning tbday, and I would 
like a copy of my letter to Mr. Hogan, dated June 13, 1974, to be 
included in the record of today’s proceeding. 

Mr. Nedzi. Without objection, the letter will be included at this 
point. 

[The following information was received for the record :J 

Dickstein, Shapiro ft Mourn, 
Washington, D.C , June IS, 1971 

"William Hogan, Esquire, 

Counsel, Special Subcommittee on Intelligence, Bouse Armed Services Commit- 
tee, Rayburn House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hogan: This will confirm our prior discussion relative to the 
scheduled appearance of my client, Charles W. Colson, before the Special Sub- 
committee on Intelligence on June 17, 1974. As I indicated to yon, Mr. Colson 
is prepared to assist the Subcommittee in pursuing its oversight function. I 
have been advised that the Subcommittee possesses a copy of the Report pre- 
pared by Senator Howard Baker for the Senate Select Committee on Presidential 
Campaign Activities concerning C.I.A. involvement in certain domestic activ- 
ities, including the Watergate and Fielding break-ins. 
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I am sure the Subcommittee will agree that as a matter of fundamental 
fairness, Mr. Colson should be given an opportunity to review information 
presently in the Subcommittee’s possession bearing directiy on the subjects 
about which he will be questioned. With that in mind, I have reason to believe 
that the Baker Report deals with several matters which will undoubtedly arise 
in the course of Mr. Colson’s testimony. I should, therefore, like to make 
arrangements at your earliest convenience for Mr. Colson and myself to inspect 
a copy of that Report and any other relevant information which would assist 
Mr. Colson in making a meaningful presentation to the Subcommittee. 

Very truly yours, 

Kenneth L. Adams. 


Mr. Fisiier. Mr. Chairman, I am not very familiar with the back- 
ground, what brought this hearing on at this particular time. But 
is there any good, urgent or pressing or proper reason why it could 
not be postponed a week in view of the situation? Maybe there would 
be no leaks. I think this committee is pretty well leakproof, but we 
have had so much fear of these leaks in recent months, it becomes 
more in the ordinary rather than the exception, it seems. 

Mr. Arends. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fisher. Yes. 

Mr. Arends. I wonder if we might have the request read to us r 
asking for a delay, so we would know more detail about it? 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Arends, if I may first swear the witness in. 

Mr. Arends. Sure. 

Mr. Nedzi. Then we will proceed. * 

[Witness sworn.] 

Mr. Adams. Congressman Arends, if I could respond to your re- 
quest. That was not done in writing. There were several exchanges 
of phone calls between myself and Mr. Hogan and Mr. Shapiro and 
Mr. Hogan, and I believe Mr. Nedzi and Mr. Merrill of the Special 
Prosecutor's staff. That was not done in writing because of the time 
press. 

Originally the request was we appear last Thursday, and Mr. 
Merrill's request to the chairman, because they wanted Mr. Colson 
in their office last Thursday, the chairman agreed to put it over until 
Monday. That was how today’s date came to pass, but it was not in 
writing. 

Mr. Nedzi. Members of the subcommittee, I just would like to say 
the purpose of the hearing is to explore the background of the text 
of Mr. Colson's statement which appeared in the New York Times 
on June 4. 

Mr. Brat. Who was that statement given to? 

Mr. Nedzi. Tt was given to all the media, I assume. 

Mr. Brat. It is a newspaper, not taken from any hearing? 

Mr. Nedzi. No. Tt is a quote from Mr. Colson. It is his statement. 
The Chair felt that as soon as possible they should clarify these 
matters, because in his judgment these are serious charges against 
the agency which have been made. One way or the other, these charges 
should be" clarified, and since it is a formal statement, it appeared to 
the Chair that extensive review or preparation is not required to 
explain the statement, which is clear on its face. 

Here is an excerpt of it. “In fact there are records showing that 
the CIA planted stories with several major news organizations ac- 
cusing me of involvement in criminal activity.” 
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It is the Chair’s judgment that that is wrong, if in fact the CIA 
has done this. What I think we should determine is whether there 
is substance to the charge or not. If there is, then we will get after 
the agency. If not, then we should know it. 

Mr. Adams. Mr. Chairman, before I mention the other thing I had 
to say, the documents which are referred to in that statement were 

S rovided to Judge Gesell by the prosecutor under seal, in camera, 
uring pretrial discovery and pretrial motions in the Ehrlichman 
case. I furnished Mr. Hogan with the portions of the public tran- 
script which reflect those documents. In addition, there was a sub- 
pena we issued for the documents, because we did not have them. 
That subpena was withdrawn following Mr. Colson’s plea, in the 
event that would assist you, knowing the basis for that statement. 

Let me just mention two other things I did want to say before we 
go any further. Because of the present timing of the hearing, should 
you decide to go ahead today, coming as it does prior to Mr. Colson's 
sentencing and while he is still under indictment, because the two 
indictments have not been dismissed and will not be dismissed until 
after sentencing, there may be questions as to which I will find it 
necessary to instruct my client to refuse to respond. I mentioned that 
to Mr. Hogan. I just wanted that understood. 

Finally, the subcommittee should be aware some of Mr. Colson’s 
knowledge concerning matters which he may be asked to testify about 
today derives from documents which were furnished to us by the 
Watergate Special Prosecutor in the course of pretrial discovery in 
the Fielding breaking case, United States v. Ehrlichman et ad. prior 
to the plea. I have been advised we are not at liberty to disclose that 
information or documents, but I am sure Mr. Jaworski would respond 
to a direct request from the committee at least for an inventory of 
any relevant documents in their possession concerning the CIA in 
these matters, which would then enable the subcommittee to make a 
direct request of the CIA for those documents. 

Mr. Fisher. Mr. Chairman, I fully agree, with the Chairman this 
is a proper thing and should lie investigated. It is a question of timing 
that I had in mind only. 

Mr. Nedzi. I understand. 

Mr. Fisher. Whether now or after the sentencing. I just don’t know. 
You know more about that. 

Mr. Nedzi. Let the Chair respond he has been in touch with the 
prosecutor’s office, and while there was a suggestion made that there 
is a problem with publicity of this kind of hearing, I assured him 
that it was not the intent of broadcasting in any way what transpired 
in this hearing, and it certainly is the Chair’s intent and trust that 
the members are going to cooperate, as I am sure they will, in seeing 
to it that nothing leaks from the subcommittee. I think frankly there 
is no problem in that regard. 

With that assurance to the prosecutor’s office, they posed no objec- 
tion to going ahead with the hen ring. 

Mr. Brat. Mr. Chairman, I agree with the chairman, there is no 
question of danger of a leak from this committee, but I have strong 
questions about the statements here as to mysterious documents, and 
involving a governmental agency. Apparently those documents are 
attempted to being kept from this committee, and I would think if 
I was a judge making sentence, I would want to know the truthful- 
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ness of this matter that was voluntarily given to the New York 
Times — that is, the New York Times, given to that paper and other 
media. 

I do think it is rather serious. I would think we ought to question 
very strongly whether they can keep information apparently ad- 
versely affecting an agency, which is the CIA, keeping it from this 
committee. It is one of the few committees— perhaps I shouldn’t say 
this — that has never been quality of a leak of any Kind. If I was the 
judge, I would want to know the truthfulness of voluntary statements. 

Mr. Adams. Congressman Bray, Judge Gesell has seen these docu- 
ments. He asked that they be produced by the prosecutors when 
these — when the charges were made in our pretrial motions concern- 
ing adverse pretrial publicity. They were furnished to Judge Gesell 
in camera by the prosecutor. He did review them. He expressed great 
concern about what he read in those documents, and I believe, as I 
said I gave Mr. Hogan a copy of the public portion of the transcript 
in which Judge Gesell expressed his views in that regard, and said 
he could not condone what those documents reflected had been done. 

I don’t know whether this subcommittee has made a direct request 
either of Judge Gesell or the prosecutors for the documents. 

[The following information was received for the record :] 

In the United States District Court for the District or Columbia 

Criminal No. 74-116 


United States of America, 

v . 

John D. Ehrlich man, Charles W. Colson, G. Gordon Liddt, Bernard L. 
Barker, Eugenio R. Martinez, defendants. 

Washington, D.C . , May 23, 1974. 

The above-entitled cause came on for further Hearing on Motions before the 
HONORABLE GERHARD A. GESELL, United States District Judge, at 9:35 
a.m. 

Appearances: William H. Merrill, Associate Special Prosecutor; Charles R. 
Breyer ; Philip J. Bakes ; David Kaye ; Robert Palmer, Assistant Special Prose- 
cutors ; Philip Heymann, Consultant to Special Prosecutor, Counsel for 
Government. 

Mr. Shapiro. Yes, Your Honor. Mr. MerriU has some papers which you have 
ordered him to bring to Court this morning. 

The Court. Which I asked him to bring. 

Mr. Shapiro. Certainly. 

Mr. Merrill. Yes, sir. I think Mr. Shapiro may have misspoken yesterday, if 
he gave the impression that there was some file in our office from the CIA with 
respect to CIA publicity. There Is no such file in our possession. 

After we left the Court yesterday, Mr. Shapiro advised us of three specific 
documents that he was referring to. We received a mass of material from the 
CIA In this entire investigation; and I did manage to look where I thought 
things might be among that mass and did find two of the documents that he re- 
ferred to. I did not find the third one. 

I checked with the CIA to see if we had received it and I may have overlooked 
it ; and was advised that they didn’t believe this third one had been sent to us ; 
and I am not sure they even knew where to put their fingers on it right then, 
last night. 

As with everything that we have received from the CIA, they are marked. 
Secret. I have not given copies to Mr. Shapiro, but I would be glad to make the 
documents available to you and to some extent identify them for you. 

The Court. What do you mean, they are Secret? 

Mr. Merrill Everything that we have received from the CIA is stamped, 
Secret 

The Court. I know, but that doesn’t mean that is secret. 
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Mr. Mebbxll. I am just saying that is the condition in which we received them. 
Your Honor ; and it was for that reason — 

The Coubt. If you will hand them up, I will look at them. If they are germane 
to this inquiry, I will release them from any Secret classification. 

Mr. Merrill All right. 

What I am handing you. Your Honor, is two sets of documents. The first set, 
which contains two documents, paper-clipped together, consists of some hand- 
written notes underneath, and then a typed reproduction of those handwritten 
notes. The typed portion is, as I understand, sanitized in the sense that near the 
end of the handwritten notes there appear to be some references to agents' names. 
Those names have been omitted. Otherwise, it is my understanding that the type- 
written document is identical with the handwritten document. 

The second set is simply another report, dated another date. 

The Coubt. Here is the second document? 

Mr. Mebbill. Yes. 

The Coubt. Then perhaps I should take a moment and read these two 
documents. 

Mr. Shapibo. May I suggest you read the second one first, your Honor? 

The Coubt. Have you seen them? 

Mr. Shapibo. No, Your Honor, but I have a pretty good idea what is in which. 

The Coubt. Well, I will read the March 1 document first 

Mr. Shapibo. All right, sir. 

The Coubt. Do you have an article in Newsweek of March 5, captioned, 
“Whispers About CoUon”? 

Mr. Shapibo. Right here, Your Honor. 

The Coubt. All right, would you hand it up. 

[Whereupon, the document was submitted to the Court.] 

The Coubt. I have read each of these documents which were largely filled with 
total irrelevancies. The only matter really pertinent to this case that I can see 
in the documents is the indication that there may have directly been CIA re- 
sponsibility for the article of March 5, *73 in Newsweek, captioned, “Whispers 
About Colson." 

I will not disclose the documents. In the argument, Mr. Shapiro, you may 
assume that the article, “Whispers About Colson,” is attributable to the CIA. 

Mr. Shapibo. Your Honor, may I inquire whether or not there is any sugges- 
tion in the documents that any other newspaper articles of a generalized nature 
might have been attributed to the same source? 

The Coubt. There is a suggestion that there was contact with other newspaper 
men, not particularly in relation to Mr. Colson. 

The documents, of course, will be sealed, so that my determination with respect 
to that can be later judged. But at this stage, I think that is the best thing to do. 
The bulk of both of these documents is full of the typical irrelevancy that one 
would expect in documents of an agency like the CIA. 

Mr. SnAPiao. Well, the only thing that I would like to direct the Court’s atten- 
tion to is this possibility : In going through, the other night, the various aspects 
of testimony that was turned over to us, there was a tremendous amount of testi- 
mony, which may or may not be sought to be Introduced during the course of 
the trial, dealing with the so-called Chappaquidick incident in which Mr. Hunt 
either was sent or asked to go to see someone in Rhode Island. 

The Court. Now, Mr. Shapiro, there isn’t a possibility, is there, that Chappa- 
quidick has anything to do with this case? 

Mr. Shapibo. I would hope that that would be your ruling, Your Honor. 

The Court. I have no indication of that. 

Is there any Chappaquidick material in the exhibits the Government says it 
is going to introduce in evidence? Mr. Merrill? 

In The United States District Court fob District of Columbia 

C.C. 74-116 

' » 

United States of America, 
v. 

John D. Ehrlichman et al. 


1 Washington , D.C., May &{, J97j. 

The above-entitled matter came on for hearing before the Honorable Gerhard 
A. Gesell, United States Judge, at 11 :30 a.m. 
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Appearances : 

On beb&lf of the Special Prosecutor: William H. Merrill Esq., Philip Makes 
Esq., Philip Hermann Esq. 

On behalf of the Defendants: William S. Frates Esq., Andrew Hall Esq., 
Spencer H. Boyer Esq., Henry H. Jones Esq. For Defendant Ehrlichman, * * * 
defendants, but the court finds the survey wholly inadequate, unacceptable 
and lacking in probative value. The Judges of this Court have noted again and 
again the conscientiousness of jurors assigned to determine guilt or innocence 
in this courthouse. 

If we cannot place our faith in the common sense and integrity of ordinary 
citizens then perhaps our great Constitutional experiment is a failure. I believe 
that such faith can be placed and I believe that with the assistant of able counsel, 
we can be assured of an impartial and representative jury. 

The innocent accused have as much right to vindication as to the guilty to be 
punished and the responsible, common sense thing to do, is to attempt to obtain 
such a jury with the aid of the parties — and not avoid it, because the task may 
be difficult under circumstances which are unique in our history. 

Counsel will be expected to submit proposed voir dire questions to the Court, 
prior to trial. Prospective jurors will be individually examined by the Court on 
the publicity aspects of the matter. Extra peremptory challenges will be granted 
both sides. The Jury will be sequestered. 

Nothing in the foregoing explanation of the Court’s exercise of its discretion 
at this stage should be taken to approve, even inferentially, the actions of the 
CIA in encouraging adverse publicity (that was done, and it was detrimental to 
a defendant), the disclosure by the Senate Select Committee of a claim of self- 
incrimination by a defendant taken in secret when it was known in advance 
that he would invoke his Fifth Amendment rights, or if a Presidential broadcast 
inferring that a defendant should not have invoked his privilege. 

These matters, of course, must be invoked and handled at voir dire. 

The Special Prosecutor cannot be charged with the responsibility for all this, 
and comparable instances, because he is a part of the government which, itself, is 
subject to investigation and challenge for allegedly illegal acts. 

Therefore, gentlemen, we will proceed with the selection of the Jury on the 
date I have indicated, namely, June 17th. 

I have also two other matters, briefly, to mention: When these proceedings 
conclude, I would like Counsel to pick up — for their own attention only and not 
for distribution — a suggested form of questionnaire to prospective jurors on the 
sequestration problem which the Court has mentioned to counsel in Chambers 
and which I would intend this afternoon, after this two o’clock matter is over, 
to discuss again with counsel in Chambers so that the questionnaire can be made 
final. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Adams, the Chair will observe it is his belief that 
with reference to this particular subject matter, Judge Gesell does not 
possess any documents which are not in the possession and knowledge 
of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Mr. Chairman, you stated the Assistant Prosecutor, 
under certain conditions, agreed hearings should go ahead. Did he also 
agree that he would supply any documents we might request? 

Mr. Nedzi. No request was made of him, Mr. Wilson, because frankly 
I don’t know what is back of this. I have some suspicions in terms of 
going over some of the documents which have been forwarded to the 
subcommittee months ago, during our whole review of the problem. 

The purpose of the hearing is to ascertain precisely what records are 
referred to, so that we can then determine whether we in fact have 
those records, and whether they reflect what was alleged. 

Mr. Aj>au8. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Wilson, if the purpose — I under- 
stand the initial purpose is to identify the documents. I thought I had 
identified them to Mr. Hogan through that transcript, but if not, I 
would be happy to furnish the subcommittee with a copy of our 
subpena, pretrial subpena, which identifies three documents, the docu- 
ments in question. 
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When this subpena came up before Judge Gesell, the prosecutors 
indicated they had items one and three, the handwritten memorandum 
of July 10, 1972, to the file, from [deleted], who is a CIA employee, and 
item No. 3 on our subpena, the memorandum from [deleted], to the 
Deputy Director for Plans, CIA, dated March 1, 1973. 

When Judge Ge6ell was advised the prosecutors did indeed have 
those documents, he held our subpena in abeyance and asked that they 
be produced for his in camera inspection. They were produced and that 
led to the statements by Judge Gesell I referred to earlier. Those are 
the documents in question. 

The second document which the prosecutors were not able to find 
was a typed memorandum of July 1972, to the file, from [deleted], 
which is a typed-up version of his handwritten memorandum. It is not 
verbatim from the handwritten memorandum. Certain things are not 
included in the typewritten memorandum that are in the handwritten 
memorandum. The handwritten one is more full and extensive than the 
typed rewrite of it. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Do we have this document, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes, we had them for months. 

Mr. Abends. I would like to ask the attorney, and his client too, in 
view of what has transpired here this morning m the conversation, and 
with the assurance this is a very stable committee and things do not 
come out of this committee, do you have a strong feeling the timing is 
still bad on our meeting this morning? 

Mr. Adams. Yes, I do, Congressman. 

TESTIMONY OF CHARLES W. COLSON, FORMER WHITE HOUSE 
COUNSELOR TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. Colson. Mr. Arends, I do for another reason. When I entered 
the plea that I entered, I did two things. I first refused to,discuss with 
the prosecutors in advance what my subsequent testimony might be. 
The standard practice, I guess, or at least my understanding of the 
standard practice of plea bargaining is someone comes in and says I 
will give you this testimony if you will agree to accept the following 
plea. 

I had some opportunities to do that. I declined to take it because I 
considered it unethical. I don’t think anyone who is in the position that 
I was in can possibly be sure in his own conscience he isn’t influencing 
or coloring his testimony when he is saying to a prosecutor, if you give 
me this, I will give you this testimony, I just don’t think that is moral. 

By the same token, the normal processing on sentencing takes 6 to 8 
weeks. When I entered the plea, I urged Judge Gesell through counsel 
to please accelerate the sentencing, even if it was to my disadvantage 
that I wouldn’t have time to have the interviews and the material sub- 
mitted to the probation officers. 

For the same reason that I knew if a 6- or 8-week period elapsed, and 
some of the individuals involved in the Watergate have pleaded and 
then waited 1 year to be sentenced, that during that intervening period 
there would undoubtedly be pressures on me to give testimony that 
people think would be subconsciously affected by the impact that might 
ultimately have upon the report. 
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Mr. Bodino asked that I be made available immediately, and after 
some consultation, and after his acceptance of the fact that I as a 
matter of conscience did not want to be testifying in any environment 
in which the judge could misconstrue, or the public could misconstrue, 
for that matter, what I was saying as having an effect on sentencing, 
he declined. The prosecutors, the Special Prosecutor’s Office, I think, 
deserves a great deal of credit, because while they are very, very 
anxious to get my testimony, they have respected, what was for me at 
least, a matter of conscience, and said that I would not be called to 
testify until such time as the sentence has been imposed. 

Judge Gesell totally approved of this, even though it was somewhat 
unusual, because he recognized also that I will be a Government witness 
in the Ellsberg case, and, therefore, he has at considerable inconve- 
nience to the court procedures, I think, accelerated the sentencing so 
that it actually is taking place in something less than 3 weeks, which I 

f uess is the fastest they have been able to process anyone’s sentencing. 

'or that reason, and it is with me strictly a matter of principle. One of 
the other reasons I entered the plea I entered was to a charge I hadn’t 
been indicted on was to be freed to testify here and before the Bodino 
committee and before anyone who wants to listen to -me, because I 
believe that my primary obligation and duty as a citizen right now is 
to contribute whatever I can to the truth to help resolve what I think 
are more important issues to the United States than my own trial. That 
is why I entered the plea I entered. So those are the reasons why, Mr. 
Arenas and Mr. Chairman, we had requested that this appearance be 
delayed until after sentencing. I guess if I had tq pick one committee 
in the Congress that has not nad leaks, I would pick this committee. 
I think it has been extraordinarily careful. That isn’t the issue with me. 
It is an issue of principle. 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, let the Chair observe that as I read the charge, it is 
a very serious one, and it concerns me deeply, as I am sure it concerns 
the entire subcommittee. And if in fact the kind of situation exists 
within the CIA which permits deliberately planting stories by individ- 
uals by this Agency, that matter should lie stopped forthwith. 

T think the sooner we have some indication as to what the causes of it 
are, if in fact the situation does exist, the better off everybody is going 
to lie, and I don’t see much relationship between the hearing which is 
going on in this room today, and the sentencing and the matters before 
Judge Gesell. 

Mr. Colson. Of course I do, Mr. Chairman, as a matter of conscience, 
because it is very difficult for anyone who knows that one man, one 
judge, holds in his hands my liberty and my future. I simply don’t 
want to be in the position where in any way I am in any sense either 
inhibited or influenced in my testimony by the consideration that it 
could conceivably come back to the court for its own deliberation. 

It is just exactly the same reason — I would tell the truth to the 
Special Prosecutor in advance of entering that plea just as I would 
tell it afterward, but I didn’t want to even be subjected to the tempta- 
tion that is inherent to me in either the plea bargaining process or in 
the process of testifying before sentencing. 

If the committee wants me here today, I am here, and I can’t do 
much about that. But it is with me a matter of conscience not to do this 
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until my own case has been disposed of, and I think that may sound 
unusual, but I think others have felt that way, and others have felt 
that the whole process of plea bargaining and sentencing and im- 
munity and holding one out, holding some sort of a carrot out on a 
stick, just isn’t the way to get to the truth. 

Mr. Nedzi. Well, if there is no objection from the subcommittee, Mr. 
Colson. I will put the question to you as to the records referred to in 
the text of your statement, which was released to the public somewhere 
in the first week in June. 

Mr. Colson. Those are the documents, I think 

Mr. Adams. Those are the documents I referred to, Mr. Chairman. 
I was going to suggest, Mr. Chairman, perhaps it would best serve all 
of our purposes if, since you have indicated the subcommittee does have 
those documents which were subpenaed and which the Special Prose- 
cutor I understand has had, perttaps the best way to proceed would be 
for the members of the subcommittee to consider those documents 
which I have advised you is the basis for the statements that have 
been made, and if there are residual questions that yon feel would be 
helpful for Mr. Colson to answer — and I am not really sure he can 
add anything to those documents that is necessary to — perhaps we 
could do that a week from today, or at some subsequent time. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Colson, was your statement based solely on those two 
documents ? 

Mr. Colson. No, it wasn’t. Mr. Chairman. I have been made aware 
from a number of sources that the Central Intelligence Agency spon- 
sored, approved, condoned — as a matter of fact encouraged, the plant- 
ing of false and malicious and misleading stories about me in a num- 
ber of major news magazines in an effort to incriminate, me in the 
Wat c ’•gate. in an effort to divert attention away from a cover firm that 
flic Central Intelligence Agency was under contract with which em- 
ployed Howard Hunt., the Mullen Co. offices of that company engaged 
in this practice with the approval and encouragement of the Central 
Intelligence Agency. To me it is a very shocking thing. When I was 
first told about this last December, I couldn’t believe it. I was told 
about it by a Member of the U.S. Senate, when he sat me down in his 
living room in his home and said “Chuck, you were set up bv the CIA 
and I can prove it.” I didn’t believe him. I didn’t believe, that could 
happen. At the time that these stories were first published, I was spe- 
cial counsel to the President of the United States, and the stories were 
scurrilous, and the stories found their way into a number of national 
news outlets, and were highly damaging to me and highly damaging to 
the President of the United States, and I think went a long way to 
contribute to the public climate that resulted in my being indicted, 
resulting in the plea I had to take last week in order to be a free citizen. 

Mr. Nedzi. "Would you like to identify the document? 

Mr. Colson. I could not. 

Mr. Nedzi. Could you give us some idea where the stories came from 
or what tliev typically were? 

Mr. Colson. I think Mr. Adams has made a very worthwhile sug- 
gestion. I know if this committee has the documents, it certainly is 
in a position to" look at them and draw their own conclusions as to 
whether the Central Intelligence Agency as a matter of official policy 
encouraged this particular conduct. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Your statement was that you were not basing it solely 
on these documents. 

Mr. Colson. That is correct. 

Mr. Nedzi. We have the documents. Now what we should determine 
is what else you are basing this on in order for us to review that part 
of the evidence. _ 

Mr. Adams. Mr. Chairman, may I consult with Mr. Colson? 

[Consultation off the record.] 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Prior to Mr. Adams making the request, I was 
going to suggest a comparable course of action. I think it is unfair 
for us as members to not know the contents of these memorandums, the 
statements. You arc familiar with them as the chairman, and prop- 
erly so, but 1 think it is inappropriate for us to bring a man in and 
question him without even having the background of the reason for 
the hearing. 

Air. Fisher indicated something in regard to the hearing. Unfortu- 
nately I don’t take the New York Times. I look at the Los Angeles 
Times. I didn’t see 

Air. Colson. San Diego Union. I hope. 

Air. Bob Wilson. San Diego Union — seriously 

Air. Nedzi. These documents have been a part of the committee 
record in these hearings for several months — in fact, over a year. 

Air. Bob Wilson. I didn’t know that. I think it would be appropriate 
for us to review them with you and with counsel, and then call the 
witness to ask specific questions on them. I just feel like I am in the 
dark. 

Air. Neozt. I understand your concern, Mr. Wilson. What the Chair 
is trying to determine is what there is additionally, and Air. Colson 
has suggested that there are additional factors here, and certainly we 
didn’t mean to drop this hearing after this morning’s testimony. If in 
fact the allegations have substance, we will call the agency in. 

Air. Bob Wilson. Right, I agree. 

Mr. Nedzi. And just get to the truth. The point here is that if Air. 
Colson’s testimony is that the documents are what he based his state- 
ment on solely, then we will get into the documents and ventilate them 
to our satisfaction. 

However, he did state that there were other factors, and what we 
should determine is what those other factors are. 

Mr. Colson. Air. Chairman, let me say this : I have not seen the re- 

S ort, 35-page report that has been prepared by Senator Baker and Air. 

'red Thompson of the Special Watergate Committee in the Senate. 
I understand — and this is purely secondhand, that this matter is pretty 
thoroughly discussed in that report. I have had different newspaper re- 
porters tell me this. There was an article in the Washington Post 

Mr. N edzi. The source of your information about that report is solely 
from newspaper reporters? 

Mr. Colson. No, not solely. 

Mr. Nedzi. Where else did you get information about the report ? 
Mr. Colson. The newspaper reporters, in. fact, have told me some of 
the circumstances involved in the stories that were planted about me. As 
a matter of fact, some reporters who have had some pangs of conscience 
about it have talked to me. 
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Mr. Nedzi. I am talking about your information about the Baker re- 
port, Mr. Colson. Is your information about that report solely from 
reporters? 

Mr. Colson. No, it is not 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you care to tell us who else has given you informa- 
tion about that report? 

Mr. Colson. Various Members of Congress who are aware of the con- 
tents of that, who have said to me — who have given me conclusions 
from it as friends. 

You have all the advantage, Mr. Chairman, of being able to look 
at all the documents and draw your own conclusions. I have had 
people draw conclusions for me, which indicate that I had very good 
justification for saying the Central Intelligence Agency arranged the 
planting of stories at a time when I was a possible defendant in the 
Watergate cases. Either it is so, or isn’t so, but the committee has many 
more tools at its disposal to make judgment than I do. 

Mr. Nedzi. I am still at a loss to understand what additional infor- 
mation you have about this planting of stories. 

Mr. Colson. The Washington Post — and I will have to go back and 
get the date for you — it was an interview with Senator Howard Baker. 
It was on a Monday, sometime during the month of — either the verv 
tail end of March or early April — had an account by a reporter fol- 
lowing an interview with Senator Baker, which stated flatly that Mr. 
Bennett, who was at the time president of a concern which was a cover 
agency for the Central Intelligence Agency, was spreading stories to 
the press about me with the approval of the Central Intelligence 
Agencv, with the foreknowledge and approval, in an effort to divert 
precedence away from the Mullen Co. and the CIA. I find that a 
shocking thing. If the committee does. T would certainly welcome the 
committee looking into it. If the committee doesn’t, then 

Mr. Nedzi. Are you quoting Senator Baker in this regard? 

Mr. Colson. Well, what I just referred to was an article in the 
Wnshington Post. I can’t remember whether it quoted him directly or 
it did not, or whether it was the reporter’s own opinion. But the Wash- 
ington Post was the recipient of some of the stories about me. so I 
suspect they have firsthand knowledge of it. 

Mr. Nedzi. The conclusion is it was planted by the CIA. "What we 
are trying to establish is how it was planted and who did it? 

Mr. Colson. I suspect the committee is in a very good position to 
find that out. I would love to know all the details of it myself. 

Mr. Nedzi. But you made the charge. 

Mr. Colson. That is right, I certainly did. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is it based on hearsay evidence, or what was it based on ? 

Mr. Colson. I don’t have the record of the proceedings, but Judge 
Gesell has reviewed documentation which caused him in open court 
to sav he could not condone what he learned the Central Intelligence 
Agency had tried to do in generating publicity about me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you refer us to where he said that? 

Mr. Colson. Pardon me, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. I assume it is in the statement. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, I am so lacking in knowledge about this 
matter that it is almost speaking in a foreign tongue as far as I am 
concerned. 
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Why would these stories be circulated and who is back of them, is 
the objective to the whole thing. 

Mr. Nedzi. I am afraid that is precisely what the Chair is trying to 
determine. 

Mr. Bray. I see. I thought you knew more about it than I do, but I 
am at a complete loss to know what this is all about. 

Mr. Adams. On page 437 of the portion of the transcript you have 
been furnished, down near the bottom the judge made the statement 
quote : 

Mr. .Shapiro, you may assume the article whispers about Colson is attributa- 
ble to the CIA. 

That was his conclusion, based on the documents. It was his way of 
avoiding public disclosure of the documents in the record. He simply 
said instead, I will keep the documents in camera and for purposes of 
the argument you may assume they are attributable to CIA. I apol- 
ogize I did not include other portions of the transcript in which Judge 
Gesell made more general remarks about Government-induced pub- 
licity in a general sense, in which he included in his concern this par- 
ticular instance. This was the only one I picked up. 

I will go back and comb the record a little more carefully and fur- 
nish you that. 

Mr. Colson. We will provide a full record of what Judge Gesell 
said. I think the portion Mr. Adams just read indicates that at least 
to the judge’s satisfaction, at least one specific article whispers on 
Colson, in the March 5 or 6 Newsweek, 1973, was: What did he say 
directly attributable to the CIA ? 

Mr. Adams. Attributable. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know on what he based that comment? 

Mr. Adams. Based on the documents that had been furnished to him 
by the Special Prosecutor. 

Mr. Nedzi. The two documents that you referred to earlier? 

Mr. Adams. That is correct. 

Mr. Nedzi. Have you seen those documents ? 

Mr. Adams. I am not sure I can answer that question, Mr. Chair- 
man. On any questions with respect to access to classified material, I 
believe that at this point I would have to invoke either an attorney/ 
client privilege or the privilege against self-incrimination. 

Mr. Nedzi. Are you referring to Mr. Colson as your client? 

Mr. Adams. That is correct. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Colson, have you seen this document? 

Mr. Adams. Mr. Chairman, on any questions regarding whether Mr. 
Colson has seen or had access to classified documents, I will instruct 
him to invoke the privilege against self -incrimination, and that would 
hold true, of course, of documents, for a different reason, any docu- 
ments that are being held under seal by the court which we would not 
be free to talk about. 

Mr. Abends. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Abends. As a member of this committee I find myself a little in 
the dark, too. Perhaps I have been negligent in not keeping myself up 
to date in all the testimony we have had before this committee 

I ask you this question. You have been certainly fair and proper in 
everything you have done and I approve your actions in the conduct- 
ing of the subcommittee activities. 
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Is there any reason why a delay of this might not interfere with 
what your objective and purpose is, to the point we would have the 
committee sit down and discuses this a little bit and talk about that, 
and get over some of these humps? I personally would like to do that 
and delay this temporarily. 

Mr. Nedzi. I don’t think that a delay is going to cause us any kind 
of irrevocable damage in the process. It was my concern when this 
came to my attention, that we as quickly as possible get to the heart of 
the matter. Obviously we are not getting to the heart of the matter. 

I understand you are now invoking the fifth amendment, self-in- 
crimination, in not responding to my question as to whether Mr. Colson 
has seen the document to which you referred, and I assume it is the 
memorandum prepared by [deleted] dated July 10, 1972 ? 

Mr. Adams. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Colson. I think the Chair should recognize, and I hope the 
committee does, first of all as we tried to say at the outset, until Friday 
I am technically indicted in the Ellsberg and "Watergate cases. The 
Special Prosecutor has announced his intention to dismiss me from 
those two cases once the judge sentences me to the plea I accepted. 
The plea I accepted is the one I and my lawyers came up together, and 
that was I endeavored to disseminate derogatory information against 
Ellsberg when under indictment. That isn’t much different than what 
CIA did to me. 

Until that sentence is imposed on Friday, I am technically in two 
of those cases. I do not have immunity grant from the Prosecutor that 
covers all items. I am under a gag order from Judge Gesell which is 
a very strict one, and we will provide a copy of it for the record because 
I will be a Government witness in the EUsberg case. 

I have been given access to certain information in the process of 
these court proceedings, which I am not at liberty to discuss. There is 
a great deal of material, grand jury testimony, that has been made 
available to me, and other material that has been made availble to me 
in the course of discovery proceedings, which I am not at liberty to 
discuss. 

My hands are tied many different ways, Mr. Nedzi. The only thing 
I can say to you is that if this committee has access to the same things 
Judge Gesell has access to, I would simply refer you to Judge Gesell’s 
statement in which he says he at least has read one article which he 
describes as attributable to the Central Intelligence Agency. 

If that is the thrust of your question, I am sure you have a much 
better basis for finding out whether my charge is supportable or not. 

Mr. Nbdzt. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Mr. Chairman, I defer to you. 

Mr. Nedzi. Let me say the thrust of my questions is to determine on 
what you base — you, Mr. Colson, in yonr statement, base the charges 
that the records show that the CIA deliberately planted stories with 
several major news organizations. 

In response to that, you referred me to two documents through your 
attorney, and said there were additional factors involved. We have the 
documents which we will review in subcommittee, but we don’t have 
the. additional information to which you alluded, and we are trying 
to seek that. 

I am perfectly amenable to postponing this hearing for the pur- 
pose of enabling the subcommittee to go into some detail in prepara- 
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tion for a further hearing, with the understanding that you are going 
to review these matters and be at greater liberty to advise us as to what 
tj\e facts are in the matter than you appear to be today. 

Mr. Colson. The facts are on your side of the table, Mr. Chairman. 
Let me just say this, let me answer your question, if I may, and then 
make one suggestion respectfully, if i may. 

The source of my information is contained in my discovery motion. 
"We did attempt to identify documents as best we could. The source of 
my information is also what newspaper reporters have told me that 
they know happened during this period of time, and what a Member 
of the U.S. Senate told me in December of 1973. 

All those three things together lead me to make the statement I 
made outside of court. The documents alone apparently led Judge 
Gesell to concur in that statement. 

Now, if I might respectfully suggest if the subcommittee will read 
the documents in full that w» identified in our discovery motion, per- 
haps read the 35-page report prepared by Mr. Thompson and Senator 
Baker, and if that leaves questions as to which I might have somo 
knowledge that I could give you answers to, I would be just thrilled 
to do it, because if I can contribute to the process of stopping a smear- 
ing by a Government agency, I want to do it. 

Mr. Abends. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the witness 
directly : Can you assure us that you will be able to speak more frankly 
after your sentence is imposed, in getting to the bottom of the charges 
that you have raised? We are not the Watergate Investigating com- 
mittee. Our concern is the CIA. The CIA is not perfect, but when 
charges are made against it, I think it is imperative to us to try to 
find out what is going on. 

I think obviously mistakes were made by CIA in connection with 
Watergate, but we are genuinelv concerned about the efficiency of the 
CIA as a part of our defense posture, and if you can reassure us, 
Mr. Colson, that you will be freer to speak after your sentence, I 
would feel better about it, calling you back at that time to see if you 
can help us to get to the bottom of what has happened here. 

Mr. Colson. I certainly would be freer, Mr. Wilson, to speak after 
the sentencing in a number — I would be freer as a matter of conscience, 
certainly. I would be happier meeting with you after sentencing, as 
I indicated before. 

I think technically I would have to find out from counsel to what 
extent any of the court orders bear upon me, but certainly anything 
that I have any knowledge of, I would be more than happy to impart 
to you. 

I will tell you also I have some suggestions which — I did spend 4 
years as Leverett Saltonst all’s committee when he was on the oversight 
committee in the Senate, I did spend 3 y 2 years very close to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and I do have some feelings about this 
and some opinions and perhaps some experience that I would be 
more than happy to share with this committee. I think on balance 
I would be freer. 

Mr. Adams. Let me add one thing to that. He would be freer to 
testify with one other point that we do have to keep in mind. A portion 
of Judge Gesell’s concern and the prosecutor’s concern is about Mr. 

46 - 031—75 68 
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Colson testifying not only here but elsewhere, is based on the publicity 
problem that they are concerned about in the Eh/rUchman case. The 
important date, cutoff date, for that purpose is the sequestering of the 
jury which was originally supposed to begin to be picked today. That 
is postponed by Judge Gesell until June 26. 

They are concerned about the publicity affecting that case, the im- 
portant date, and of course, for the gag order of the witness in that 
case will be the sequestering of a jury after June 21. That is another 
element. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. There are a few more swords over your head? 

Mr. Colson - . Not so much swords over my head, as it is the judge’s 
concern which he expressed to Mr. Adams, Mr. Shapiro, and Mr. 
Merrill of the Special Prosecutor’s Office, the strongest way the 
publicity might prejudice the defendants in the ElUberg case, that it 
be analvzed. I personally have no concerns about this committee. I 
will help you any way I can. 

Mr. Abends. Your objective, your purpose, l am entirely in accord 
with. I want to support you on that. I would like to be a little more 
intelligent about this before we have any further testimony. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bkay. I think this is very good. Both you, Mr. Colson, and 
your attorney, you might want to discuss this with the judge. I think 
I can say what the purpose of this subcommittee is. Many of the 
matters brought out in all the Watergate hearings, this committee 
heard them, you know, before it ever broke there. We kept it out of 
the press. We had one objective and one objective only, not to get 
anvbodv and not to protect anybody. 

I believe, and I think the rest of the committee believes the same, 
that a successful, properly operated intelligence-gathering agency for 
the country is absolutely essential. It may be getting into local affairs, 
regardless of how important those affairs may be, they should not get 
into those. We have one objective and one objective alone, to see what 
the CIA needs as to legislation or regulation to do the job properly. 

I don’t want the CIA to be cagey, or anything of that kind. It has 
been a miracle so far how well it has kept itself out of trouble. It is 
only by constant effort by them and by this committee — and it has 
been very carefully selected: there is strictly no leaks. 

There are a lot of things we can do. I frankly hope you discuss that 
both with the court and with the attorney. 

Mr. Adams. We certainly will raise that. Should yon decide you 
want us to return prior to the sequestering of the jury, and should 
Judge Gesell and/or the prosecutors raise objections, we will of course 
cite the record of the subcommittee to them. 

Mr. Colson. I certainly could, without the slightest hesitation, Mr. 
Bray, represent to the judge and to the prosecutors that I was here a 
little less than 1 year ago, maybe just about 1 year ago, and nothing 
was talked about here that has ever come out in the press. It is the only 
committee in the Congress where that hasn’t happened, sir. 

Mr. Bkat. It will not. I will say that that is an awfully big job, 
because if there has never been a case, I don’t believe, where intelli- 
gence gathering in a period of time, where the information didn’t 
get into things they shouldn’t, they would get in serious trouble. We 
go to the greatest effort to keep this from mem. That is our purpose 
and only purpose. 
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Mr. Colson. Let me also say, Mr. Bray, that I would welcome the 
opportunity to come back to be as totally forthcoming with this com- 
mittee as I know how. The only reason — I won’t say that — the major 
reason that I pleaded as I did was to be free to do just this, and I 
want to help, and I want to help in the process of cleaning up the 
political processes in this country, and I want to help in the processes 
of any governmental reforms that my experience, both good and bad 
in Government, would help me to do. 

Mr. Bray. I personally think you can help. 

Mr. Colson. I would like to, sir. 

Mr. Fisher. Mr. Chairman, let me make a brief observation. Talk- 
ing about the CIA, it is inconceivable to me that it is proper to say 
that CIA plants anything. Some individual in CIA may have done it, 
and they may say CIA did it, because of the individual, that in- 
dividual, whoever he was — and I am sure there is basis for it, you 
convinced me that there is something behind this, and it probably 
came out of CIA. . 

But I think it is probably a jumping to the conclusion to say CIA 
planted it. I think some irresponsible individuals in CIA are responsi- 
ble. Those persons ought to be fired. We need to find out who it is. 

Mr. Bray. They will employ similar people again. 

Mr. Nedzi. That is precisely the Chair’s purpose in calling this meet- 
ing to determine precisely what the situation is. 

Mr. Fisher It is very proper to pursue it. 

Mr. Nedzi. At that point we will determine what kind of action 
should be taken. 

Without objection, the Chair will recess this portion of the hearing 
and excuse the witnesses. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Sure. 


Mr. Slatinshek. Can you establish from the witness and the at- 
torney at what date certain in the future he would be available to the 
subcommittee and be prepared to discuss in some detail the charges he 
has made against the CIA ? 

Mr. Adams. I can respond to that, Mr. Slatinshek. It is difficult for 
us to know what the future is going to hold in the say of specific dates. 
We know that sentencing is this Friday. We of course do not know 
what sentence will be imposed. 

Beyond that, we know that the prosecutor is very anxious to spend 
time with Mr. Colson. He will be a witness, a Government witness, in 
the Fielding break-in case which is scheduled to begin on June 26, as 
I have indicated. 

Subject to whatever restrictions, physical restrictions, or problem 
that may come out of the sentencing itself, and whatever may be re- 
quired of Mr. Colson following sentencing and what the prosecutor 
requires of him, we will be available any time after that date. 

Mr. Slatinshek. What I am trying to avoid is an open-end situ- 
ation where you are going to repeatedly raise some protest to appear- 
ing before the committee for one reason or another, and I frankly don’t 
think you serve your purpose or ours in doing that. 

Mr. Adams. I agree. 

Mr. Slatinshek. I think we should decide now that Mr. Colson will 


be back right after Judge Gesell has sentenced him. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Slatinshek, I think it is obvious that Mr. Colson is 
at the command of the subcommittee. He has indicated he wants to 
cooperate. If not, obviously we do have the subpena power available 
to us. So I think that we can work out an accommodation through the 
staff, depending upon how the situation develops. 

Mr. Colson. I don’t foresee any extensive delays. The problem is. 
Mr. Rodino and Mr. Doar have been very, very cooperative in holding 
back, and Mr. Doar, on Friday, told me he needed 3 weeks of my time. 
He said, that, I think, literally. The prosecutors have asked me to- 
spend as much time with them as possible, so it will be governed only 
by a matter of conflicting obligations. 

I am only one person. I have a father in the hospital right now. I 
have been trying to get up to see him and get stuff ready for the pro- 
bation officer and meet with all the people that want to meet with me. 
It is a difficult personal problem. But I will be back as soon as possible. 

Mr. Brat. I think it would be to the advantage of you and the com- 
mittee to be very frank with the district attorney and the court as to- 
what we have asked you, and our purposes and our goal. 

Mr. Colson. Yes ? sir. 

Mr. Bray. It might make a little difference for them to be ac- 

J uaintcd with exactly what we are doing. As far as the committee — 
am not too sure whether it will make a good deal of difference one 
way or another. It is not a legal proceeding — any confidence you place 
in them. I don’t mean any question as to the confidence there, but 1 
think it is a matter of what you can say in court. 

Mr. Nedzi. The Chair would like to request the witness and the 
counsel to prepare whatever documentation is available to you that, 
can be conveyed to us in support of these allegations and/or a refer- 
ence to the documents that are within the purview of your knowledge. 
Mr. Adams. We will be happy to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. At your earliest convenience, and after those are re- 
viewed, we will make an effort to arrange a mutually satisfactory time- 
for an additional hearing. 

Mr. Hogan. Mr. Chairman, in view of this development, may I sug- 
gest for the record that it indicate that the subcommittee concurs that 
the swearing and the executive portions will continue throughout the- 
subcommittee meetings in order that wo will npt have to repeat that 

S rocess ? May we have the concurrence of the subcommittee on that, 
Ir. Chairman? 

Mr. Nedzi. A quorum being present, and there being no objection, 
there is a concurrence. 

The Chair will now excuse the witness and Mr. Adams. Thank you 
very much for coming. 

[Whereupon, at 11 :04 a.m. the subcommittee proceeded to further 
business.] 

[The following letter was received from counsel for Mr. Colson on- 
June 20, 1974 :] 

Dickstei.n, Shapiro & Morin, 
Washington, D.O., June 18, 1974. 

Hon. Lucien Nedzi. 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Intelligence, House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, Rayburn House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deab Mb. Chairman : At the conclusion of Mr. Colson's June 17 appearance 
before your subcommittee you asked that we furnish the basiB for Mr. Colson’s 
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statement of June 3, 1974 following his guilty plea, in which he said, “there are 
records showing that the C.I.A. deliberately planted stories with several major 
news organizations accusing me of involvement in criminal activities.” 

The above statement was made based on the following : 

(1) Information obtained by Mr. Colson as to the contents of three C.I.A. 
documents described in the enclosed subpoena. Two of those documents (items 
#1 and #3 in the subpoena) w r ere furnished by the Watergate Special Prose- 
cution Force to Judge Geseli, in camera , in conjunction with pretrial motions in 
the Fielding break-in case ( United States v. EhrlicKman, ct al.). After reviewing 
those documents, Judge Geseli ruled that for purposes of our motion to dismiss, 
4 *you may assume that the [March 5, 1973 Newsweek ] article ‘Whispers About 
Colson’ is attributable to the C.I.A.” (Attached transcript of May 23, 1974, p. 
437). Later, in ruling on the motions to dismiss, Judge Geseli observed : 

“Nothing in the foregoing explanation of the Court’s exercise of its discretion 
at this stage should be taken to approve, even inferentlally, the actions of the 
CIA in encouraging adverse publicity (that was done, and it was detrimental 
to a defendant) * * (Attached transcript of May 24, 1974, pp. 10-11). 

(2) Information obtained by Mr. Colson as to the contents of the report pre- 
pared for the Senate Select Committee on Presidential Campaign Activities 
following an investigation by Senator Baker and Mr. Thompson. 

(3) Newspaper articles such as the enclosed Washington Post story of March 
25, 1974. 

t4 ) Information furnished to Mr. Colson by newspaper reporters who were 
aware of the receipt of such stories by their colleagues. 

It is my understanding from your statements at Monday’s hearing that the 
subcommittee possesses the Baker report and the documents referred to in our 
subpoena. In the event the subcommittee desires to go beyond those documents 
and to explore further Mr. Colson’s views concerning this matter, we will be 
happy to arrange with Mr. Hogan a mutually convenient date. 

Very truly yours, 


Kenneth L. Adams, 
Attorney for Charles W. Colson . 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 11 :06 a.m. in room 
2337. Rayburn House Office Building, the Honorable Lucien N. Nedzi 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Hogan. A memorandum for the record. The subject is meeting 
with Robert Foster Bennett and his comments concerning E. Howard 
Hunt, Douglas Caddy, and the Watergate five incident. 

[The following information was received for the record :] 


Memorandum for the Record 

Subject : Meeting with Robert Foster Bennett and his Comments Concerning E. 

Howard Hunt, Douglas Caddy and the “Watergate Five” Incident 

The writer met with Robert Foster Bennett, President of the Robert R. Mullen 
Co. at noon on 10 July in the Hot Shop Cafeteria on H St., N.W. near 16th St. at 
his request to be brought up to date on developments resulting from the “Water- 
gate Five” incident. 

Mr. Bennett said that when E. Howard Hunt was connected with the incident, 
reporters from the Washington Post and he thought the Washington Star tried 
to establish a “Seven Days in May” scenario with the Agency attempting to es- 
tablish control over both the Republican and Democratic Parties so as to be able 
to take over the country. Mr. Bennett said he was able to convince them that 
course was nonsense. He asked them why they should want to ruin himself, his 
Company and other innocent persons because the Company has innocently hired 
Hunt following his retirement from CIA. 

Mr. Bennett was aware that the original plan when Hunt was hired was for 
Hunt to become president of the Company after a few years. Instead, General 
Foods stated its wish to buy the Company whereupon Robert R. Mullen revealed 
that he had given an option for purchase to Mr. Bennett and that General Foods 
would need to negotiate with Bennett. Douglas Caddy had for some time oc- 
cupied space in the Mullen Company office as the representative of General Foods 
which is one of Mullen’s principal accounts. For a time, consideration was given 
to a partnership arrangement with Bennett. Hunt and General Foods. Caddy, 
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however, became so impossible in his attitude that Mr. Mullen complained to 
General Foods, and asked that Caddy be given new instructions concerning co- 
operation with the Mullen Company or removed. General Foods responded that 
inasmuch as Caddy had failed to comply with its instructions, he would be dis- 
charged. Bennett said Bob Mullen obtained for Caddy his job with the law Arm 
currently employing him. According to Bennett, Caddy is extremely conservative 
in politics and is to the “far far right”. 

Howard Hunt was not able financially to become a partner. He then asked 
Bennett to increase his $24,000 annual salary to $37,000 which he would be earn- 
ing if he had remained with CIA. Mr. Bennett refused the salary increase and 
suggested that he would give Hunt 10% of the profits if Hunt would buy 10% of 
the firm and assume responsibility for 10% of the notes which Bennett had signed 
when purchasing the Company from Bob Mullen. Hunt, after consulting his 
attorney, turned down the proposal and with Bennett’s approval discussed his 
situation with Bob Mullen who somewhat bluntly informed Hunt that Bennett's 
proposal was a fair one. Hunt complained to Bennett that Mullen had practically 
suggested that he leave the company. Mr. Bennett believes, that as a result. Hunt 
is disenchanted with Bob Mullen and “has no love for Bob”. 

About this time, Hunt established his White House contact and with Ben- 
nett’s blessing became a consultant at the White House for $100.00 per day and 
was placed on a consultant basis also by Bennett at $125.00. When asked by the 
writer whether Hunt had obtained the White House position via Charles Colson, 
as reported in the press, Mr. Bennett indicated there was some other intercession. 

(I have a feeling that Bennett may have participated in this as he said he had 
suggested the Mullen per diem arrangement to secure the $24,000 income with 
another position to enable Hunt to earn the requested $37,000). Mr. Bennett com- 
plained that Hunt had taken advantage of the Company on the arrangement. 
Mr. Bennett said the substitution of the consultant basis for the salary basis was 
fortunate as he was able to show the Grand Jury that Hunt had not worked for 
the Mullen Company on the same dates when with the White House. 

Mr. Bennett said that the mission of the “Watergate Five” was to rejuvenate 
the bugging apparatus in the Dem ocrat ic National Headquarters in the Water- 
gate. Hunt had told Bennett that “THEY” had obtained such “great stuff” from 
the bug before it failed to function that McCord et al were instructed to Install 
new batteries, mikes, et cetera, to make it work again. Hunt never identified 
“THEY” to Bennett who suspected that the order might have originated with 
Colson on a “ I don’t want to know about it, but get it done” basis, or the money 
came from a “RIGHTIST” group Caddy being “far far right” and Hunt also 
“conservative and to the right”. 

Bennett said the White House did a complete investigation of Colson’s associa- 
tion with Hunt and had to be satisfied that he was not involved with Hunt’s 
escapade with the Watergave Five. Of course, said Bennett, Colson could be 
Iving. Bennett said he knew from an absolutely reliable source that President 
Johnson in 190« had instructed the FBI to “bug” Nixon Headquarters and other 
prominent Republicans and surmised that the Republicans were retaliating with- 
out the knowledge of President Nixon. 

Bennett recalled that Hunt had a private phone in his Mullen Company office 
in the name of “E. Warren” which was one of his pen names. Hunt had instructed 
initially that, none but he was to touch the phone. He later asked that Mr. Ben- 
nett’s secretary answer if Hunt was away from his desk. She commented to 
Bennett that a news story revealed that one of Hunt’s pen names was E. Warren, 
thp name used for the private phone. Mr. Bennett said that the D.C. police believe 
that nine persons were involved in the Watergate incident. The four men. besides 
McCord, who were arrested had registered at the Watergate in May as well as 
on the date of the abortive bugging attempt. Actually nine men ate dinner together 
that night Bennett suspects that Hunt was among them and mentioned in this 
regard the trip taken to Miami by Hunt 

Mr. Bennett stated that Hunt’s wife was aware of Hunt’s association with the 
group involved in the Watergate incident. She said she can understand why 
Mr. Bennett fired Hunt and why the Mullen Company clients would refuse to 
have any future association with Hunt Bennett claimed that he doesn’t know 
Hunt’s whereabouts. 

Mr. Bennett related that he has now established a “back door entry” to the 
Edward Bennett Williams law firm which is representing the Democratic Party 
in its suit for damages resulting from the Watergate incident. Mr. Bennett is 
prepared to go this route to kill off any revelation by Ed Williams of Agency ^ 
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association with the Mullen firm if such a development seems likely. He said that 
he would, of course, check with CIA before contacting Mr. Williams for this 
purpose. 

Mr. Bennett presently believes there is little likelihood of exposure of our cur- 
rent cover arrangements. He did not even mention [deleted] and said only that 
[deleted] was shocked by Hunts alleged participation in the Watergate plot. If 
the Republicans are established as part of the conspiracy, [deleted] said he would 
not vote for Nixon ! ! ! 

Bennett will be in Miami at the Democratic Convention from Monday evening, 
July 10, to Friday July 14. Bob Mullen will return from the Far East on Tuesday, 
July 11, 1 made no reference to any concern on our part beyond the effect of 
the Watergate incident or that we plan to meet with Mullen and Bennett to 
discuss termination of the covers. I told Bennett that I would suggest to Ed 
Naeher, (Mullen cleared accountant) that if necessary Mullen should call me 
or I would telephone Mullen at this residence. Bennett stated that to this knowl- 
edge unwitting company employees knew me only as “a friend of Mr. Mullen’s”. 

Mr. Hogan. That is the end of that memorandum for the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Thank you. 

Mr. Hogan. Which is the typed version, I might add, sir, typed ver- 
sion of the [deleted] handwritten memorandum. 

The other memorandum referred to by Mr. Adams is dated March 
1, and for the benefit of the subcommittee I will have counsel read that 
into the record. 

Mr. Hogan. March 1, 1973, memorandum for: Deputy Director for 
Plans. Subject: Current Time magazine investigation of Robert W. 
Mullen ana Co., connection with Watergate incident. 

[The following information was received for the record :] 

March 1, 1971. 

Memorandum for : Deputy Director for Plans 

Subject : Current Time Magazine Investigation of Robert R. Mullen & Company 
Connection with the Watergate Incident 

1. Mr. Robert R. Mullen, president of Robert R. Mullen & Company, telephone^ 
CCS on the morning of February 28 to advise us that Sandy Smith, a reporter 
from Time Magazine, was in the Mullen office late on February 27. Smith started 
off by saying that “a source in the Justice Department” had informed him that 
the company ‘‘is a front for CIA.” Mr. Mullen denied the allegation stoutly, said 
the company clients are ail legitimate and offered to let Smith inspect the com- 
pany books. Mr. Mullen said that his intuition was that Smith was on a fishing 
expedition and really had nothing to substantiate his suspicions. 

2. Smith had many questions concerning Howard Hunt, such as how he 
secured Mullen employment and his salary. Mullen told him the company paid 
him a salary initially and later on a consultant basis when Hunt began to work 
for The Committee to Re-elect The President. Smith wondered about Hunt’s 
source of income as there is no record in above Committee’s records of payments 
to Hunt. Mullen informed Smith that one source of Hunt’s income was a govern- 
ment pension which, according to Hunt, was sizeable. 

3. Mullen told Smith that Bob Bennett, partner of Mr. Mullen who was on a 
business trip to California, really knew most about Hunt’s later period of Mullen 
employment. Mullen could not show Smith records concerning Hunt as they are 
in possession of the U.S. attorney. 

4 Bob Mullen again telephoned COS at 1650 hours on February 28, 1973 as a 
follow up to his morning call, as reported above. 

5. Sandy Smith, the Time reporter, was in again in the late afternoon and told 
Mr. Mullen that he had just seen, through an FBI contact, a paper allegedly 
personally delievered by a high official of CIA to Mr. Pat Gray, Acting Director 
of the FBI, during the height of the Watergate flap and investigation of Howard 
Hunt last summer. 

6. It was evident that Smith at least knew of the existence of such a document, 
but Mr. Mullen could only guess that Smith had not seen it long enough to digest 
it, or it said so little that Smith is trying to develop more information. 

7. Mr. Mullen continued to deny being associated with the Agency in any 
way except for the Cuban Freedom Committee, which connection had been 
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admitted by Bob Bennett In June to tbe news media and U.S. attorney. Smith 
told Mullen, whom he has known for years because of some association in New 
York, that he is now in his “corner,” but would be most unhappy if he ascertains 
that Mullen is not leveling with him. Mullen does not trust Smith and is certain 
Smith will write up whatever he develops. Presumably Time would publish the 
article. 

8. Mullen would like to know what exactly we gave the FBI so that he can 
tell Smith what he already seemingly knows from our memorandum to the FBI, 
or at least know how to l>est cope with Smith. Mr. Mullen requested that our 
reply be given him during the evening of February 28. 

0. Attached is a copy of the June 21, 1972 Memorandum for the Acting Director 
of the FBI from the Office of Security concerning Robert R. Mullen Company. 
Possession of the contents of this memorandum by Mr Smith could be very dam- 
aging to the Agency and the company. The last sentence of Paragraph 4 states 
“Mr. Hunt was aware of the [deleted] under Robert R. Mullen and Company.” 
Paragraph 5 relates that Mullen Company employees have been witting of the 
company’s ties with the Agency. Paragraph 7 states “In view of the extreme 
sensitivity of this information concerning the current use of Robert R. Mullen 
Company, it is requested that this report be tightly controlled and not be dis- 
seminated outside your Bureau.” 

10. Mr. [deleted] C/CCS and the CCS case officer for the Mullen Company, 
Mr. [deleted], discussed the above with Mr. William E. Colby and Mr. [deleted] 
at approximately 1800 hours on February 28. It was agreed that Mr. Colby would 
recommend to the DCI, Mr. Schlesinger, that Messrs. Mullen and Bennett be 
allowed to read the June 21, 1972 memorandum to the FBI and that they be 
asked to continue to deny any allegation of association with the Agency, and 
state in effect that there was no relationship, and if there were, it, of course, 
would not be admitted. Mr. Schlesinger did endorse the proposed course of action. 

11. Messrs, [deleted] of CCS met with Messrs [deleted] at 0840 hours on 
March 1 to inform them of developments which endanger [deleted], who is 
Tdeleted]. It was decided that Mr. [deleted], would further discuss with Mr. 
Mullen and Mr. Bennett, who had returned to his office, the Smith visits, allow 
them to read the June 21 memorandum to the FBI and propose the immediate 
return of [deleted] to the United States and termination of the [deleted] 
arrangement, the last with the company as the [deleted] cover was terminated 
In August 1972. 

12. Mr. [deleted] and Mr. Mullen met near the Watergate and proceeded to 
Mr. Mullen’s apartment in The Watergate throusrh a rear entrance to The 
Watergate. Mr. Bennett Joined them shortly and both read the memorandum. 
It developed that Mr. Bennett had been present during the second meeting with 
Mr. Smith, Messrs. Bennett and Mullen both were of the opinion that Smith 
had not seen the memorandum. They suggested that he had only heard of its 
existence or had seen an FBI report which summarized the memorandum and 
said only that the company had provided cover for the Agency. They felt that if 
he had seen the memorandum, he would not have re-visited them or would have 
accused them on the rather specific information contained in the memorandum. 
They said they would continue to deny any association with the Agency other 
than the already acknowledged relationship with the Cuban Freedom Committee. 

13. They related that they told Smith he was beating a dead horse and that 
the Washington Star, Washington Post and Los Angeles Times had already 
investigated and concluded that tbe Mullen Company was not involved in the 
Watergate affair or the allegation that the CIA had instigated the Watergate 
Affair. It was an intriguing theory which Just died. Mr. Bennett said that he 
recently spent four hours in Los Angeles being interviewed by a Newsweek 
reporter and bad convinced him that the Mullen Company was not involved 
with the Watergate Affair. Mr. Bennett rather proudly related that he is 
responsible for the article “Whispers about Colson” in the March 8 issue of 
Newsweek. Mr. Bennett does not believe the company will he bothered much 
more bv the news media which Is concluding that “the company is clean and 
has gotten a bum rap while the real culprits are getting scot free.” Mr. Bennett 
said also that he has been feeding stories to Bob Woodward of the Washington 
Post with the understanding that there be no attribution to Bennett. Woodwood 
"is suitably grateful for the fine stories and by-lines which he gets and protects 
Bennett ( and the Mullen Company) . Typical is the article “Hunt Tried to Recruit 
Agent to Probe Senator Kennedy’s Life” on page A16 of the Saturday, February 
10, 1973, Washington Post. Mr. Bennett mentioned the February 12, 1973 meeting 
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among himself, Mullen and [deleted], when he stated hie opinion that the Ervin 
Committee investigating the Watergate incident would not involve the company. 
He said that, if necessary, he could have his father, Senator Bennett of Utah, 
intercede with Senator Ervin. His conclusion then was that he could handle the 
Ervin Committee if the Agency can handle Howard Hunt 

14. Mr. Bennett reported that he is well acquainted with a Charlotte, N.C. 
attorney named McConnell to whom Senator Ervin offered the position of Chief 
Investigator of the Congressional Committee investigating the Watergate incident 
Mr. McConnell, according to Bennett, declined the offer because he is a millionaire 
in his own right and doesn’t need to put up with all the grief associated with such 
a position. Mr. Bennett said he asked McConnell to inform Senator Ervin that 
Mullen, Bennett and the company are 100 percent dean of any involvement in the 
Watergate. Bennett is certain that Senator Ervin has no desire for revelation of 
legitimate arrangements or to harm the Agency and would avoid questions con- 
cerning our overseas cover placements. Mr. McConnell subsequently told Bennett 
that he and Senator Ervin were the only passengers on a private plane recently 
and he discussed Bennett, et aL, as requested by Bennett Mr. McConnell believes 
Senator Ervin accepted his comments and will not attempt to further involve the 
Mullen Company people. Bennett believes he and his Agency affiliations will not 
be raised again. He has the Ervin Committee shut off and feels the Agency has the 
responsibility to persuade Howard Hunt to avoid revealing what he knows of 
the history of cover arrangements with the company. Bennett and Mullen further 
suggested that the Agency “plug the leak” in the FBI and/or Department of 
Justice. 

15. At this time the Agency proposal to bring [deleted] back PCS prior to 
10 March with the legend that [deleted] has become disenchanted with the com- 
pany, does not like the change in owernship from Mullen to Bennett, and has sev- 
eral job proposals he wishes to pursue was then set forth. They said that on the 
contrary Bennett and [deleted] get along very well and [deleted] is deeply in- 
volved in a Bennett project described as the art fund which purchases and sells 
paintings and works of art. Bennett said that [deleted] and his wife persuaded 
him to permit them to invest personal funds in the project and that [deleted] is 
devoting considerable time to it. It would do Bennett and the company serious 
financial damage if [deleted] were not permitted to continue. It is especially 
important that he be at the Art Show in Denmark from 1 June to 15 June 1973* 

16. They proposed that they request [deleted] to return next week for consulta- 
tion. The company has lost the [deleted] account to which [deleted] devoted some 
time, and new accounts are being acquired. [Deleted] could be kept away from the 
D.C. area by immediately assigning him to prepare the SUMMA Summit Con- 
ference in late April in Las Vegas. Summa consists of the top executives of the 
Howard Hughes companies and is the successor in the Hughes empire to the 
Hughes Tool Company, which was sold. [Deleted] with his extensive overseas 
experience, might also be a speaker. The Summa Conference will be a “dry run” 
for similar conferences which the Mullen Company is planning to do in representa- 
tives West Coast cities to acquaint top West Coast executives with matters of 
interest such as pending legislation, overseas competition and the like. Bennett 
believes that if May 1 passes without any serious comprise, then nothing will hap- 
pen. [Deleted] could then handle the Art Show in Denmark from 1 June to 15 June 
and then to [deleted], or if we prefer to [deleted] where the company has busi- 
ness interests sufficient to support [deleted], Mr. Mullen also recalled our proposal 
of two years ago for Mullen and Bennett took the position that while it was easy 
to ascribe the opening and closing of the [deleted] office to an experiment, it 
would be difficult to explain closing in Europe where [deleted] presence as a vice 
president “has been trumpeted’' among their clients, business prospects and in 
their literature. It would hurt badly and cost lots of money to end this one. 

17. [Deleted] broached the possibility of the company continuing [deleted] as a 
legitimate employee if the Agency should be unable to locate an appropriate as- 
signment for him. Mullen said that [deleted] does not possess qualifications 
such as the ability to write, which are requisite in the public relations field, but 
is an excellent businessman. [Deleted] asked whether [deleted] might assist 
In servicing the Hughes account. Bennett responded that the Hughes account 
cannot stand further expenses and some new clients would need to be obtained 
to support the legitimate employment of [deleted]. The proposal was not rejected, 
but it was evident that the company prefers the current arrangement which is 
supported almost entirely by the Agency. Mullen and Bennett both like and admire 
[deleted] and might employ him if [deleted] employment with the Agency termi- 
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nates. It was learned that [deleted] discussed with Mullen the possibility of 
[deleted] resigning from the Agency to accept legitimate Mullen Company em- 
ployment if the company needs so warranted. 

18. Concerning the employment of Howard Hunt in May 1970, Bennett said 
smugly that he wasn't responsible and Mullen wishes now that he had not hired 
him. He recalled that as head of the Marshall Plan some 25 years ago, he became 
acquainted with Hunt [Deleted] Settlement Division, Office of Personnel, ap- 
proached Mullen concerning the qualifications needed by Hunt for public relations 
work and possible leads for employment for Hunt who was retiring from die 
Agency. Mullen stated that [deleted] “twisted my arm pretty hard" and he 
hired Hunt Mullen believed that DCI, Helms, wished him to employ Hunt espe- 
cially after receipt of a splendid letter of recommendation of Hunt from Mr. 
Helms who later personally expressed his appreciation to Mr. Mullen for hiring 
Hunt. Mr. Mnllen said he honestly believed, as a result of the pressure exerted 
by [deleted] that the Agency wished him to resolve problems attendant to Hunts 
retirement by hiring Hunt 

19. The meeting concluded with Bennett stating that if [deleted] cover employ- 
ment with Mullen is terminated before the mi&June ending of the Art Show 
in Denmark, it will hurt Bennett badly and cost him lots of money. Both then 
commented that they were “not letting the Agency down. Don’t you let us down.” 

Mr. Nedzi. The committee will stand in recess until further call of the 
C hair. 

[Whereupon, at 11 :33 sum. the subcommittee recessed, subject to call 
of the Chair.] 



House of Representatives, 

Committee on Armed Services, 

Special Subcommittee on Intelligence, 
Washington, D.G. , Tuesday , July £, 197 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m. in room 2337, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Washington, D.C., Hon. Lucien N. 
Nedzi (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Nedzi. The subcommittee will come to order. For the record, I 
note at our last meeting on June 17, we agreed to continue this inquiry 
in executive session and to continue the Chair’s authority to swear 
the witnesses pursuant to that authority. Mr. Robert F. Bennett will 
be sworn. 

Now, Mr. Bennett, I believe that Mr. Hogan has indicated to you 
the area in which the subcommittee is interested. Do you have any 
statement that you would like to make in that regard before we 
proceed? 

Mr. Bennett. No, Mr. Chairman. I thought that I would come and 
respond to your questions and comment as I go along. 

Mr. Nedzi. Could you describe for the subcommittee what your re- 
lationship with the CIA was? 

TESTIMONY OF ROBERT F. BENNETT 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. In January 1971, 1 joined the Robert R. Mullen 
Co. with an agreement to purchase the company from its then present 
stockholders, Mr. Mullen, Mrs. Elizabeth Colclough, and Mr. Earl 
Minderman. 

I had conversations with Mr. Mullen about the possibility of my 
joining the company and buying it from him for several years. I felt 
that I wanted to spend 2 years in the executive branch gaining that 
experience before I made the purchase of the company. 

Now, I had served 2 years as director of congressional relations 
for the Department of Transportation as a member of Secretary 
Yolpe’s staff. When I joined the company in preparation to make the 

E urchasc, I asked to see the books. In going over them with the book- 
eeper, I came across a number of entries that I was not able to under- 
stand. I questioned the bookkeeper at length about these entries, par- 
ticularly with respect to funds that we had received from organiza- 
tions that I could not at the time identify. 

Further, the bookkeeper told me that I would have to ask Mr. Mul- 
len. He said that he was not in a position to explain the entries to me. 
When I questioned Mr. Mullen, he then told me that the Mullen Co. 
had a contract with the CIA under which the CIA would place their 
employees on our payroll at selected cities abroad. They would use our 
name as a cover for their CIA activities. This was my first knowledge 
of any CIA connection with the Mullen Co. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was this the first time that you had anything to do with 
the CIA? ' * 
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Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzl You had never had any previous contact with them in 
any form? 

Mr. Bennett. Not that I knew about. 

I naturally questioned Mr. Mullen at some length on this arrange- 
ment. I felt that I had to know as much as I could about it before I 
continued with my plans to purchase the company. He told me it had 
been established some years before, that it Was carried on without 
profit by the company. It was simply a service that we performed for 
the Government as a patriotic gesture. I saw nothing wrong with that. 
I still see nothing wrong with that. I agreed to continue to do it 
through the period that I owned the company. He also told me on that 
particular occasion that Howard Hunt, that worked at the company 
when I joined the firm, had been a CIA officer prior to his retirement, 
and that he was aware of this particular arrangement; also, that the 
other employees of the company were not aware ; that during the entire 
period, he had run the company. He had managed to keep this arrange- 
ment with the CIA from the other people that worked there, except, 
that is, for the bookkeeper. 

Consequently, I discussed this activity only with Mr. Mullen, the 
bookkeeper, and Mr. Hunt during the period that it continued. 

After Mr. Hunt’s name because connected with the Watergate af- 
fair, I was faced with the question of how to deal with the publicity 
that came to the firm and, at the same time, preserve the security of 
the arrangement that we had with the CIA. I conducted myself in a 
manner that I felt the situation called for. I made myself available to 
any responsible reporter to discuss the Watergate affair. 

Now, I very deliberately did not discuss anything relating to the 
CIA. On several occasions when asked pointblank by the reporters if 
* the firm had any CIA connections, I denied them. I did, however, in 
| my first interview with Earl Silbert, the prosecutor of the Watergate 
/lease, explain fully and completely all our arrangements with the CIA. 
Ill said to Mr. Silbert that, while I denied the arrangement to the press, 
//I had no intention of denying this under oath if he were to ask me 
1 1 about them; that is, either before the grand jury or during the course 
I of the trial. I would answer truthfully. As a result, the arrangement 
I would be exposed. He agreed that there was no purpose in exposing the 
I arrangement. This had no bearing whatsoever on the Watergate 
| break-in. Consequently, he did not ask those questions under oath. 

\ I made no public statement with respect to them. The CIA, in late 
summer of 1972. came to Mr. Mullen and to me through our case offi- 
cer, Mr. Marty Lukoskie — and I am sorry, but I don’t know how to 
spell the name. 

Now, this is to say that the security of the man that was posted in 
[deleted] had been compromised and the CIA had no choice but to 
remove him immediately. 

Consequently, we went through the rather embarrassing problem of 
closing the office in [deleted]. I made a trip to [deleted] where I met 
with the attorney handling our affairs there, and the accountant, as 
such, who was handling our books, neither of whom were with him. 
I wrapped up the affairs of the [deleted] office in 1973, in the spring. 
I am sorry, but I don’t have the exact dates, but the CIA came to us 
again to say that they felt that the time had come to terminate the ar- 
rangement in [deleted]. 
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After several conversations with them as to the details of this, the 
[deleted! office was also closed, although in a much more orderly fash* 
ion than [deleted] had been. 

The man that had represented the CIA and us in [deleted] was 
brought home. His name is James Everett. Upon arrival home, Mr. 
Everett was told by the CIA that he was being terminated at the time. 
Mr. Nedzi. Was he ever referred to by any other name, Mr. Bennett? 
Mr. Bennett. There is, in the CIA records, a code name for him. I 
have seen it, but I do not remember it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Thank you. Please proceed. 

Mr. Bennett. Now, Mr. Everett felt that he had been badly used 
by the CIA, having devoted 14 years to their service. He complained 
about being terminated without retirement or some compensation. 

Out of a sense of compassion, I agreed to take Mr. Everett onto my 
payroll. I attempted to teach him public relations skills that would 
be marketable so that he could, in fact, earn a living since we were 
the only reference that he was allowed by law to give on a resutne 
while job hunting. 

As a footnote, I am happy to report that this has worked out. Mr. 
Everett has employment. We were able to make a contribution to him 
in that regard. 

Mr. Chairman, those are the bare bones of the situation. I know 
that there are many side incidents which have been reported in the 
press and speculated about. I will be glad to respond to any questions 
about any of those that you may have. I think I will stop at this point 
and let you ask me those questions rather than attempt to cover the en- 
tire ground. 

Mr. Nedzi. Thank you, Mr. Bennett. 

Prior to your comments to the press in which you indicated that the 
company was not involved with the CIA, did you have any contact 
with the CIA relative to that matter? 

Mr. Bennett. No, I did not. 

On July 10, 1972, after I had several contacts with the press 

Mr. Nedzi. Excuse me. This was subsequent to having several con- 
tacts with the press? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you recall what reporters or which newspapers you 
had contact with, or any other media contact, Mr. Bennett ? 

Mr. Bennett. I cannot give a definitive list. Virtually everybody 
in town called me in that period. 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you recall any of the reporters that called you? 
Mr. Bennett. I can recall specifically denying any relationship 
with the CIA to a reporter from the Washington Star. I don’t recall 
his name. I recall a conversation with Bob Woodward of the Wash- 
ington Post. It was not definitive at the time. 

Mr. Nedzi. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Bennett. It simply covered the fact of having worked at the 
company and expressing bewilderment at Howard and what the sit- 
uation was. 

Now, in this period, Howard had not been charged with the crime. 
He disappeared. I suspended him from his job for failure to show up 
for work. The conversation was all in the speculative area as to what 
was going on. I don’t know that kind of thing. 
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Mr. Nedzi. This was prior to any discussion with anybody f This was 
prior to July 10 1 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Please go ahead. 

Mr. Bennett. Howard’s principal assignment for us was to work on 
a contract that we had with the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Under the terms of that contract, we were to publicize 
the work of the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped. The pur- 
pose of the contract was that many parents with handicapped children 
are unaware that there is help that is available to them. There is no 
list of parents available anywhere. You can’t go out and find them. 

Consequently, we had to go to the media in a massive publicity 
campaign to try to reach the parents and have them bring their chil- 
dren there to receive the treatment that Congress set up for them when 
they created this. This was the purpose of our contract. This was 
Howard Hunt’s principal activity at the time, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. This is not really pertinent to this inquiry, but the thought 
occurs that there are hundreds of handicapped schools around the 
country with kids that have a learning problem. They are cataloged 
in a particular school. Were not these lists available from 'the school 
boards? 

Mr. Bennett. The list of schools is what was furnished to the par- 
ents when they wrote in, having seen one of the television commercials 
that we produced. A parent says, “How can I get help?” The answer 
to this is to go to the school in your area and this is as follows. That 
was part of the process of the particular contract. 

Now, the reason that it is relevant to this is because, in my opinion, 
since that was Howard’s principal work for the firm with public 
money involved, it came under the Freedom of Information Act, the 
amount of money paid to Howard and the amount or the kind of work 
that he did, this was, in my view, a matter of public record. There- 
fore, I felt that I had a legal responsibility to respond to any legiti- 
mate press inquiry about Howard’s work. 

Had he been working on a purely private account for a purely 
private client I might have felt freer to say no comment or, frankly, 
it is none of your business when somebody calls; but since he was paid 
with public money and worked on a public contract, I felt a respon- 
sibility to be available to the press and explain everything — explain 
fully everything that he was doing for the firm. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did anybody contact you to make that point or regard- 
ing it? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes; it was a reporter for the Los Angeles Times. I 
believe I had contact in that period with a reporter from Newsweek. 
I am virtually sure the New York Times called me. I cannot be 
definitive about everyone, but that was a period when, quite frankly, 
my phone was ringing continually throughout the day. 

Now, after I had my first interview with Mr. Earl Silbert, the 
prosecutor, and had handled the flood of press inquiries and had the 
specific inquiry about the CIA, which I denied, I felt that I ought to 
touch base with my case officer and tell him what was going on. 

I requested a meeting with Mr. Lukoskie. We had lunch at the 
Marriott Hot Shoppes Cafeteria on H Street. I briefed him on what 
I had told the prosecutor and what I had told the newspapers also. 
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Then we had a general conversation about the whole situation on 
which, or in which, he asked me what my speculation was. I told him, 
that based on what I knew and felt, that I thought the chances were 
very good that Howard Hunt was involved in the Watergate break-in, 
that he would probably be charged with a crime or the crime. 

Now, I had no idea at the time that he was planning to write this 
conversation into a memo and circulate it, as I now know that he did. 
Had I known that, I would have requested permission to see the 
memo before it was circulated to make sure that anything attributed 
from me actually came from me. I had no such opportunity. 

Mr. Nedzi. When was your last contact with the CIA on any matter 
prior to J uly 10? 

Mr. Bennett. The last one? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes ; prior to then ? 

Mr. Bennett. I cannot recall. 

Mr. Nedzi. Had you any general idea prior to the Watergate break- 
in. for instance, Mr. Bennett ? 

Mr. Bennett. Oh, indeed, yes. We were having discussions with Mr. 
Tmkoskie about the transfer of Mr. Everett. The suggestion had been 
made to us that it might be necessary for the CIA to transfer him to 
[deleted]. We pointed out to them at the time that, while we wanted 
to cooperate in any or every way that we could, there was no justifica- 
tion for our having an office in [deleted]. This was stretching things 
considerably to have an office in [deleted]. We were complaining that 
this was not in our interest; that it probably would mean termination 
of the arrangement. 

We happened to know it would mean personal hardship for Mr. 
Everett. 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you tell the subcommittee approximately when that 
meeting took place, that is, the last meeting involving that particular 
subject ? 

Mr. Bennett. I would be guessing on this because I have made no 
notes of any of the meetings. I have not written them on any calendar. 

Mr. Nedzi. We will accept your best guess. The purpose here is 
not to pin you down, but to get a general idea. We just want a general 
idea of the time interval that elapsed between the last time that you 
saw him and J uly 10 ? 

Mr. Bennett. Some time in the spring of 1972. 

Mr. Nedzi. The break-in took place on June 17. Would that be in 
May or April, or the beginning of June ? 

Mr. Bennett. In my memory, I would place the meetings more in 
April or May. I am in no position to contradict hard evidence to the 
contrary. 

Mr. Nedzi. In the course of those meetings, were they meetings which 
concerned themselves solely with the [deleted] problem ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was there any reference to Howard Hunt or to your 
relations with him ? 

Mr. Bennett. No. It was always assumed by me and, indeed, still 
is, that Mr. Hunt had retired from the Agency, had no active ties with 
the Agency, that his work for us had nothing to do with the Agency. 
We did not use him in any way in connection with the CIA activities 
in either [deleted]. He was not present at any of the meetings where 
we discussed those arrangements. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Are you telling the subcommittee that on July 10 of 
1972, that this was the first time you had raised Mr. Hunt’s name in 
conversation with any of your contacts with the CIA ? 

Mr. Bennett. Substantively, yes. I will not say that Mr. Hunt’s 
name did not come up in the conversations in the other meetings. He 
was never a subject of any substantive discussion until the 10th of 
July. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you next have any contact with the CIA sub- 
sequent to July 10? 

Mr. Bennett. I cannot recall the exact dates. At the July 10 meeting 
we agreed to keep in touch as this thing unfolded. 

We did occasionally do this by phone. There were also occasional 
meetings. They were not regular in any sense. They were not formal 
in any sense. Again, I find myself somewhat surprised to learn that, 
after each meeting a memo was written. It became part of a file on the 
case. 

Now, Mr. Mullen and I certainly had no indication that this was 
being done, or that we were doing anything beyond simply updating 
the case officer in this situation. 

The next substantive meeting that I can recall is the one where we 
were told that the security for the [deleted] office had been broken, 
that is was necessary to remove the man from [deleted]. I would place 
that in August 1972, although it could be a month either way. 

Mr. Brat. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes, Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. One thing is not quite clear. Now, about the memoran- 
dums that you did not know were being taken down, who was doing 
this when they were made? 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Lukoskie, my case officer. 

Mr. Bray. From the CIA? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. You did not know at the time that he was making the 
memorandums? 

Mr. Bennett. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. But you knew that he was from the CIA? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. Thank you. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever receive any instructions from anyone in the 
CIA to misrepresent or to refuse to represent the truth to the press? 

Mr. Bennett. In the July 10 meeting with Mr. Lukoskie when I told 
him that I denied to the press that Mullen had any CIA ties, he ex- 
pressed approval of that. He urged me to continue to take that posture. 

On a subsequent occasion when a reporter from Time magazine, Mr. 
Sandy Smith, came in to see Mr. Mullen saying that he had seen a piece 
of paper which detailed the relationship between the Mullen Co., and 
the CIA, then Mr. Mullen called the CIA to tell them that Mr. Smith 
had this piece of paper and to report to them that he, Mr. Mullen, had 
denied any relationship with the CIA. 

Now, he was told on that occasion, I understand, that this was to be 
our posture and that we would continue to deny this to the press. 

Mr. Nedzi. By whom was he told that? 

Mr. Bennett. I don’t know. I assume that it was Mr. Lukoskie, but 
I am not sure. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever meet with anybody from the CIA except 
Mr. Lukoskie ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. We discussed the placing of the CIA officers, 
both Mr. Everett’s situation in [deleted] and the situation in [deleted]. 
We were introduced to Mr. Eric Eisenstadt. Mr. Eisenstadt was never 
formally identified to me beyond being Mr. Lukoskie’s superior. 

Mr. Eisenstadt discussed with us the transfer of Mr. Everett. Mr. 
Eisenstadt was present as we discussed the closing of the [deleted] 
office. It was Mr. Eisenstadt with whom we negotiated the final termi- 
nation of the relationship between the Mullen Co. and the CIA when 
the [deleted] office was closed. 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you give the subcommittee some idea as to when 
these meetings took place ? 

Mr. Bennett. When they did ? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Bennett. I cannot recall the, first time that I met Mr. Eisen- 
stadt. I recall the circumstances, but I cannot recall the date because 
the meeting had to do entirely with the question of Mr. Everett’s pos- 
sible transfer from [deleted]. The first. meeting with Eisenstadt that 
had anything to do with what I assumed to be the interests of this 
committee in this inquiry came with respect to the [deleted] situation. 

On that occasion he told us that security had been breached that it 
was necessary to move the man from [deleted] immediately. The meet- 
ing concerned itself totally with those details. We did discuss the 
question of whether or not the company cooperation with the CIA 
would be exposed as a result of Watergate, of the Watergate 
investigation. 

At the time he expressed satisfaction with the way that Mr. Mullen 
and I handled the press inquiry. It was not a major point of discussion. 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you fix the time on that ? 

Mr. Bennett. Tne time? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Bennett. That would be the meeting in probably August 1972. 
It might be 30 days either way, but that is what I now recall. I went to 
[deleted] to close the office in October 1972. Our man there had been 
removed at least 30 days before I left or, as I recall, longer than that. 

In the spring of 1973, Mr. Eisenstadt started to talk about closing 
the [deleted] office. We had several meetings with him to discuss that. 
I remember the meeting in Mr. Mullen’s apartment which produced 
the memo that got the most circulation in the newspapers. I remember 
that meeting verv well. I remember my attitude going into it. I remem- 
ber what I said. I remember what my purpose was. I could recount it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Would you please elaborate ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Go ahead. 

. Mr. Bennett. Although we did not make any money out of our 
relationship with the CIA, being reimbursed simply for expenses, I 
am sure you recognize that it was of some value to us as a firm to be 
able to say to our clients that we had an office in Europe and that we 
had an office in Asia. This gave a little extra stature to the firm. 

On occasion, Mr. Everett, while in. [deleted] did perform services 
for some of our clients. The CIA wa$ very happy to have him do that. 
It added to the legitimacy of his cover. We looked upon it as, perhaps, 
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compensation for the amount of time and effort we were putting into 
keeping the thing going at the time. 

An office in [deleted] would have none of those advantages from our 
point of view. Consequently, we were anxious to keep the office in 
[deleted] as long as we could ; also, during the 9 years that Mr. Everett 
was on our payroll, we formed a close personal bond with him. We felt 
that he was not being given the amount of personal consideration by 
the Agency that he deserved. 

Now, Mr. Mullen and I met each other before the meeting with Mr. 
Eisenstadt. We said, 

All right, If they are going to terminate [deleted] they are going to terminate 
it. There is nothing that we can do about it but let’s go in a Uttle bit tough so 
that we can help to get the best deal for Jim that Is possible. 

We also wanted to make sure that we don’t get hurt in the final settle- 
ment of the contract. 

I frankly was concerned about the tax impact of writing off all of 
the assets that we carried on our books for which the CIA had paid 
which would obviously have to be disposed of at a loss at the time the 
offices were closed. I wanted to be sure that we came out whole. We did 
not want to get hurt. 

Mr. Mullen and I went into that meeting with the predetermination 
that we would be a little bit aggressive in dealing with Eisenstadt. 
It was, if you will, a negotiating session. Mr. Eisenstadt said it was 
the opinion of the Agency that the relationship had to be terminated 
because of the publicity that had come to the firm as the result of 
Watergate. Mr. Mullen reminded Mr. Eisenstadt that was not our 
fault, that, indeed, the reason Howard had been in the company was 
because the CIA had recommended him. 

Further, he reminded Eisenstadt that he had a letter of recommen- 
dation in the files from Richard Helms who had been head of the 
Agency. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he have such a letter? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is that available? 

Mr. Bennett. No. I turned it over to the Senate Watergate 
Committee. 

Mr. Nedzi. It has been turned over ? 

Mr. Bennett. That is my understanding, sir, either to the Jaworski 
people or to the committee. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you turn it over? 

Mr. Bennett. They came to our office. They Xeroxed files for an 
entire day. They took about a truckload of documents. I assume it was 
one of those documents. I did not personally hand the letter to the 
committee. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Melvin Price. What kind of letter was it? Was it a character 
recommendation ? 

Mr. Bennett. It was a character recommendation saying Mr. Hunt 
was a fine man. “We hope that you can find a place for him 
in your organization.” 

Mr. Melvin Price. Thank you. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 
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Mr. Nedzi. To whom was it addressed? 

Mr. Bennett. To Mr. Mullen. 

Mr. Nedzi. You have seen it ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Are you absolutely certain that there was such a letter? 

Mr. Bennett. Unless my memory is playing tricks on me, yes, I am 
•certain. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Bob Whson. Where was the original of it? Xerox copies were 
taken. Where is the original ? 

Mr. Bennett. I have looked for the letter. I have gone through the 
files to look for the letter. I cannot find it. There were so many things 
turned over to the prosecuting team in the initial stages and, subse- 
quently, to the Watergate committee. 

I cannot tell you at this time which group has it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Brat. Was the letter signed by Mr. Helms — well, the one 
signed by him, do you recall the date ? 

Mr. Bennett. It was not addressed to me. It was addressed to Mr. 
Mullen. 

Mr. Brat. Do you recall anything about the date of the letter? 

Mr. Bennett. As I recall, and I am trying to reconstruct this, that 
the date of the letter would have been prior to Howard’s employment 
with the firm. 

Mr. Brat. When was that? 

Mr. Bennett. May 1, 1970. 

Mr. Brat. Do you recall if the letter went into any detail about 
Mr. Hunt ? I assume that it said that he had been a member of the 
■CIA, or did it say that ? 

Mr. Bennett. Mullen knew that Hunt had been a member of the 
CIA. It was simply a letter of recommendation of the standard kind 
that any employer gives to any employee that is looking for a job. 

Mr. Brat. As of the time he left the organization ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Brat. Is that it ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Brat. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bennett. It may be that my memory is playing tricks on me 
and I had it described to me without seeing it. I think that I do recall 
having seen a copy of the letter. 

Mr. Nedzi. Are there any documents that were turned over to the 
Watergate Committee or to the prosecutor that are missing, Mr. 
Bennett ? 

Mr. Bennett. I was not aware that this was missing. Well, yes, we 
have not received back any of the telephone records of which we 
turned over. We have not received back Howard’s time sheets that he 
executed showing the time that he had worked on the accounts which 
were turned over. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were any receipts given to you for these documents ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

ilr. Nedzi. How were the documents described ? 

Mr. Bennett. They were subpenaed under a blanket subpena by the 
prosecutor in the first instance. The only receipt that I have is a copy 
of the subpena. It said all documents relating to Howard Hunt. 
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Mr. Nedzi. They were not itemized ? 

Mr. Bennett. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hebert. 

Mr. Hebert. You said that the letter of recommendation relating to 
Hunt was a typical letter of recommendation given by employers to 
•former employees. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Hebert. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Hebert. Was this letter addressed to Mr. Mullen ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Hebert. It was directly from the organization recommending 
this man for employment by that organization ? 

Mr. Bennett. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Hebert. It was not the regular form type. In other words, a 
regular form. I would hesitate very much to write a letter to you to 
say that a man is qualified and I would appreciate what you can do 
for him — well, on the contrary, I would not hesitate to say that this 
man has worked for me and whatever consideration can be given should 
be, and to do it. But this is a direct request, as I understand it, from 
the CIA head, Mr. Helms, to your organization to give this man a 
position. 

Mr. Bennett. I think to pin it down that tightly 

Mr. Hubert. It is important to do so. 

Mr. Bennett. To characterize it as a direct request, you better ask 
Mr. Mullen. I was not there. I did not receive the letter. I never talked 
to Mr. Helms about this matter, I never met him. I don’t know the 
degree of pressure that the agency brought to bear on Mullen. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was Mullen a part of the company at the time, Mr. Ben- 
nett, that these letters were turned over, or that these documents were 
turned over? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he assist in the turning over of these documents in 
any way ? 

Mr. Bennett. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Go ahead, Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. Slatinshek. How did you become aware of the letter in the 
first instance? It was received by the company, presumably, a long 
time before you came aboard. 

Mr. Bennett. As Mr. Mullen and I were preparing for the meeting 
that I described and talked about our negotiating posture there, Mr. 
Mullen mentioned this to me. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Did you ever see the letter ? 

Mr. Bennett. In my memory I recall seeing it, but as you pin me 
down, I cannot be positive. I cannot construct the circumstances. I as- 
sume, yes, that it existed, that I had seen it. It may well be that my 
memory is playing tricks on me. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Do you recall why Mr. Mullen would have men- 
tioned this to you about the letter ? What significance did he attach to 
the letter ? 

Mr. Bennett. As I say, our posture vis-a-vis the agency as we went 
to the meeting was — well, they were trying to cancel the arrangement 
in [deleted]. We were trying to preserve it as long as possible. If it 
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had to be cancelled, we would obtain the best kind of settlement, both 
for ourselves in terms of our financial obligations, and Mr. Everett in 
terms of the personal situation. 

Now, as we prepared to go into the meeting and review what it was 
that we had available to us to negotiate with, Mr. Mullen said to me 
the fact that Hunt came to work here is not our fault. “We did them a 
favor. Mr. Helms asked me to give Howard consideration. I have a 
letter of recommendation from him. If they want to say to us that we 
have blown the drill in the vernacular we will say no, that you did it.’ T 
It was that kind of a posture going into the negotiations. 

Mr. Slatinrhek. Did Mr. Mullen suggest the hiring of Mr. Hunt 
was attributable to any involvement of CIA or was this sort of a per- 
sonal thing from Helms to Mr. Mullen ? In other words, you are nego- 
tiating the Mullen Co. vis-a-vis the CIA. You are exchanging it, if you 
will — that is. you are exchanging, if you will, equities, in this instance. 
Apparently Mr. Mullen thought that he had some sort of equity in- 
volving Hunt. Yet, everything that you have said indicates that Mr. 
Hunt had nothing to do with [deleted] or anv foreign offices, that he 
had no CIA involvement. His employment with you was strictly legiti- 
mate, Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. That was, and still is, my assumption. 

Mr. SnATiN 8HEK. I don’t comprehend what tradeoff Mr. Mullen 
would have regarding Hunt’s employment. 

Mr. Bennett. We are not talking about that. We are talking about 
termination of the Mullen Co.’s relationship with the Agency. The 
question arises who is responsible for the condition requiring termin- 
ation ? The condition being the publicity the firm received as a result 
of Watergate. We wanted to be in the posture so that they would not 
blame us for having brought all of this upon us and being able to say 
to them — “that- you encouraged us to hire Howard in the first place. 
You did not know that he was going to get into trouble. We did not 
know it. We are both blameless.” 

Now, at the time that was all that we wanted to have on the table, 
that we were blameless, as they were. We were not going to accuse 
them of having precipitated this. I never have and I have no evidence 
or inclination to do so. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hebert. 

Mr. Hebert. I am reading from the column of Jack Anderson. It 
says: 

CIA front man Robert Bennett, son of veteran Senator Wallace Bennett 
(R-Utah) has conceded that he knew a White House burglary -bugging team was 
on the prowl in advance of the celebrated Watergate break-in. 

A secret memorandum, written by his CIA case officer, states that the Sena- 
tor’s son withheld vital information from the authorities. 

In an interview with my associate, Les Whitten, Bennett acknowledged he 
knew at least three days before the Watergate burglary that White House aide 
B. Howard Hunt and his second-story crew had plotted to break into the cam- 
paign headquarters of Senator George McGovern (D-S.D.) and bug the place. 

What comment do you have to that ? 

Mr. Bennett. I suppose that I should not make any comment about 
that. 

Mr. Hebert. All right. But what I want to know is did you know* 
about the break-in 3 days ahead of time? 

Mr. Bennett. I did not know. 
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Mr. Hebert. Did you acknowledge to this man this, Les Whitten, 
that you knew? 

Mr. Bennett. Just a moment. 

Mr. Nedzi. Excuse me. As I understood this, he did not say break-in 
at Watergate. He said 3 days before he knew about the plans to break 
into the McGovern headquarters. 

Mr. Hubert. That is right. 

Mr. Bennett. I will & more than happy to give you the circum- 
stances that I told with regard to Les Whitten and which he assures 
me that the piece would be very sympathetic to me, that I would be 
pleased with it. 

Mr. Hebert. Off the record. 

Mr. Nedei. Yes. off the record. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Nedzi. Back on the record. 

Please continue, Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. Several days before the Watergate break-in occurred 
a young man named Tom Gregory asked to see me. Tom Gregory is 
a friend of my nephew. Howard Hunt had approached Tom and 
asked him if he would be willing to obtain or take a job at McGovern 
headquarters and talked to Howard about what went on at McGovern 
headquarters, and that if he was willine, Howard would pay Tom's 
expenses while he was living in Washington and working at 
McGovern headquarters. 

My nephew came to me to say that Tom had developed moral uneasi- 
ness about this activity, because he felt I knew about politics and 
because we are both members of the same church, that I would under- 
stand his moral background and that I would be a good person for 
him to talk to about his concern. 

I said. “Of course I would be happy to talk to you.*’ I met him on 
Wednesday before the Watergate break-in that Friday night. I am 
not sure what date that would be. 

Mr. Hubert. About the 14th of June. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bennett. I said, “Tommy, I understand your concern. I want 
to say to you that, in mv view, if you take any money from McGovern, 
if you apply for, or hold anv position of trust in thle McGovern cam- 
paign, if vou allow yourself to be put in a position where McGovern 
is depending upon you for anvthing significant, that you cannot 
morally discuss what you are doing with Howard Hunt and take 
money from him.” 

On the other hand, if you make it clear to the McGovern people 
that you are simply a college student wanting the chance to watch 
a Presidential campaign and you are willing to stuff envelopes and 
lick stamps in return for that privilege, the question who vou talk 
to about experiences and who pays the expenses is your own business; 
that you are not doing anything all that wrong. 

I said. “I think. Tommy, that you have to draw the moral line and 
not step beyond it.” He said, “Brother Bennett, I have gone way 
beyond that. I have long since crossed that line.” I said, “Under those 
circumstances, I think you ought Co get out. I think that you ought 
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to quit.” He said, “Do you want me to tell you what they want me 
to do?” I said, “No, Tommy, I don’t. You have no need to confess 
everything to me unless it would make you feel better. Now, if you 
want to tell me something, I would be glad to listen to you, but I don't 
want to pry into everything that you have been doing on this 
assignment.” 

He said, “Well, they want to bug Frank Mankiewicz’s office. They 
want me to help them.” I said, “Tommy, you cannot do that. You 
have got to get out.” He said, “I agree, but how?” I said, “Simply 
quit.” 

He said, “Mr. Hunt is a powerful man. He has a great deal of 
money. He has a great deal of influence. I am afraid of what might 
happen to me if I should quit.” I said, “Come on, Tommy, you are 
exaggerating things. This is just Howard. He works for me. This is 
not a great, powerful important man. Simply tell him you are quit- 
ting. If there is any problem, let me know and I will handle it.” 

Now, I could see that the boy was still upset. I said to him, “Tommy, 
there is no need for you to ever see Howard again. Now, write him 
a letter telling him that you are quitting. You give me the letter and 
I can deliver it. I will handle any question that Howard may have 
about your quitting.” He said, “Thank you very much. That relieves 
me. I will be glad to do that.” I said, “Tommy, I will take care of 
Howard.” He said, “I will write the letter. I wili meet you tomorrow.” 
He wrote the letter. 

On 'Hiursday I met him and he gave me the letter. I read it. I agreed 
with him that it was proper. 

Mr. Nedzi. Where did you meet him ? 

Mr. Bennett. I met him in Lafayette Park. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why ? 

Mr. Bennett. He was concerned that he might be under some sur- 
veillance. Frankly, at the time I did not feel, well, I felt that he was 
being a little paranoid. I did not take this all that seriouslv. This was 
a young man. It was his first experience in Presidential politics. I felt 
at the time that he was exaggerating the situation. 

Now, seeing how concerned he was, my principal concern was to 
get him opt of it and get him stabilized and back to school and feeling 
good again about himself and his conscience and his sense of moral 
values. 

I read the letter. I said. “That is fine. That is hist the way to do it.” 
I said, “You relax. Don’t go back to the McGovern headquarters. 
Don’t go back to Howard. Don’t take any more money from him. 
Don’t have any more to do with him. Just get out.” He said, “That is 
what I intend to do.” 

I took the letter to Howard’s office. He was not there, but I left it 
on his desk. I waited for him to read it and come to my office, at which 
time I was prepared to say to him, “Howard, what is going on?” 
Howard never came to my office. He never discussed the letter with me. 

The following day he broke into Watergate. I suppose, technically 
and in a libel suit, Mr. Whitten would say that what he is saying is 
true, that I had knowledge that Howard had a feeling toward bugging 
or an intention of doing it prior to the bugging of Watergate. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was any of this ever conveyed to anybody m the CIA? 
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Mr. Bennett. I don’t recall that I told this story to anybody in the 
•CIA. I may have. I told the entire story to the Watergate prosecuting 
team. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was any of this story told to the CIA prior to the Water- 
gate break-in ? 

Mr. Bennett. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. You said the boy told you that he had been asked 
to bug Mankiewicz’s office or help bug it ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr., Bob Wilson. There was a reference that they asked him to leave 
the door open. Would that be his role in Mankiewicz’s office? 

Mr. Bennett. I talked to Tommy at great length since that time. I 
now know that is what they intended to have him do. He did not give 
me the details at the time of the meeting. 

Mr. Bob Wilson. Thank you. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Brat. Howard Hunt never came to see you after the letter, after 
it was put on his desk ? 

Mr. Bennett. That is right. 

Mr. Brat. Have you discussed it since then! 

Mr. Bennett. Since then? 

• Mr. Brat. Yes. 

Mr. Bennett. In the period after the break-in and before Howard’s 
disappearance, he said that he had made a settlement with Tommy. 
I assumed that he meant a financial settlement, that he had seen 
Tommy one more time and had given him a severance cheek or a set- 
tlement check, that they had parted friends. I don’t know if that, in 
fact, happened. 

Mr. Brat. What was Hunt’s capacity besides, to your knowledge, at 
that time, aside from working for you ? Well, none of these matters 
regarding Hunt had anything to do with his employment with you? 

Mr. Bennett. That is correct. 

Mr. Bray. Did you know that he had other employment ? 

. Mr. Bennett. Yes. I received a call from Chuck Colson in June of 
1971, in which Chuck said that he had an assignment at the White 
House for Howard. He asked me if I would be willing to make Howard 
available to him on a part time basis. He said : 

It would Interfere somewhat with his duties for you. It would be an Imposition 
on your time. I would appreciate it if you would accommodate yourself to this 
so that we at the White House, can make use of his talents. 

I said, “Of course, Chuck, I would be happy to accommodate you.” 
At that point, I changed Howard’s employment relationship with the 
firm so, instead of being on a monthly salary, he went onto a daily per 
diem basis. The days that he worked for us, we paid him. The days that 
he worked for the White House, they paid him. 

Mr. Brat. Thank you. * 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisher When did Hunt go off your payroll permanently, Mr. 
Bennett ? 

Mr. Bennett. On June 20, 1972. 
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Mr. Fisher, Thank you. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir 

Mr. Nedzi. You say that you met with Howard Hunt subsequent to 
the break-in, at which time he advised you about Gregory being 
severed. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. What else did he tell you, or what else did you discuss at 
the time you met, and can you fix the date ? 

Mr. Bennett. It was the 19th of June, a Monday. I remember the 
day very clearly. When I saw the story in the Sunday newspapers of 
the break-in at Watergate headquarters, the Democratic National 
Committee, I immediately thought about what Tommy had told me. 
I read the story very carefully, thinking this is the group that Tommy 
was talking about. 

However, when I finished the story, I had not found a single name 
that I recognized. Howard’s name was not there. I did not know any 
of the other men. I thought it was possible that this is not the group 
that Tommy was talking about at the time, and that this is, by coinci- 
dence, the same kind of activity, but not the same people. 

Tommy came by the house that night with a group of other young 
people from church. I said, “Have you seen this morning’s paper?” 
He said, “No. I have been out of town all day.” I said, “I think that 
you ought to read it and I would like to talk to you about it after you 
have.” He said, “All right, I will look at it.” There were other people 
around. We never had the conversation. 

Now, the next morning, a Monday, the 19th, when I got to work, I 
immediately went into Howard’s office. I said, “Howard, what is going 
on?” He said, “I don’t want to talk about it. Don’t say anything be- 
cause the girls will hear us,” meaning the girls in the secretarial pool 
outside his door. 

I said, “What happened?” Quite obviously, his response told me 
that he knew what had happened. He said, 


No ; don’t talk about it. Everything is under control. Everything will be taken 
care of. Those people will say nothing. There will be no damage done to the 
campaign. I just don’t want to talk about it. 

That is what he said. 

Now, I had a full schedule that day, that mpniing. I had appoint- 
ments. I had people coming in. I did not have an opportunity to pursue 
the matter with Howard. 

Naturally, I maintained an abiding curiosity and had planned to 
get back to Howard and pin him down to find out what he knew 
about this. At lunchtime we left the office at the same time. We rode’ 
on the elevator. He said, 


I may not be back. I have to get my glasses fixed. The optometrist is out In 
Rockville. I will be gone a long time. I may or I may not get back to the 
office. 

I said. “Fine.” 

When I got back from lunch, there were two FBI agents who said 
that they wanted to talk to Howard Hunt. They asked where he was. 
I said that he had gone to get his glasses fixed at a snop in Rockville. 
He said that he might or might not be back. They said, “All right. 
Will you please tell him when he comes back that we want to talk 
to him.” They left their names. I said, “Of course.” 
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Somewhat to my surprise, Howard did come back. At that point, 
T called him into my office. I said, “Howard, the FBI was here to 
talk to you.” He said, “I don’t need to talk to them. I have spoken to 
counsel. I have no requirement to talk to the FBI.” He was obviously 
agitated. I said, “OK. I promised them that I would tell you to 
-call them. I have done so. It is now your responsibility.” He said, 
“Fine. You have done what you have to do, but I don’t need to talk 
to them. They have nothing on me. I was nowhere near that place 
that night.” He said that very emphatically. I remember it very 
‘dearly. 

At the time I had no reason to disbelieve him. He proceeded to 
talk with some knowledge about the situation. I suppose that I could 
have felt that he was simply reflecting the conversations that he had 
heard at the White House over the weekend, being a consultant to 
the White House. 

My own feeling was that Howard himself was, in fact, involved 
in spite of his denial. He told me that the purpose of the team was 
to photograph documents. He said that this was not the first time 
they had been in the Democratic National Committee, that they, the 
ubiquitous term, and he never gave me names, but that they were 
so titillated by what the team had found the first time, they had sent 
them back for more. That is what they were doing in there, he said, 
photographing documents. 

He also said that he was nowhere near that place. He repeated 
that. Then he left my office. He then called me on the interoffice inter- 
com. He said, “Would you step into my office,” which I did. He was 
very, very nervous. He spoke in a very low tone. He said, “The White 
House wants me to get out.” I don’t remember if he said the country 
or out of town. I think that he said out of the country. He said that 
thev wanted him to get out of the country until all of this blows 
over. He said, “I am leaving now. I dont want the girls to know 
that I have gone.” His office had a door leading directly to the hall- 
way so that he could go into the hallway and catch the elevator with- 
out the girls in the secretarial pool knowing this. 

“John Dean,” he said, “will be in touch with you with some money 
for my wife. Will you please see that she gets it?” He said, “I have 
to so. I am in a terrible hurry.” Then he left. 

I thought that the money that he was talking about was backpay 
that he was entitled to as a consultant to the President and that I 
would simply receive what would be his paycheck. I would give it 
to his wife. 

Mr. Melvin Price. What date was that? 

Mr. Bennett. The 19th of June. 

Mr. Melvin Pbice. Thank you. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Please continue. 

Mr. Bennett. I went back to my office. My secretary called. She 
said that Mr. Liddy was on the phone and is looking for Mr. Hunt, 
she said. “I canned nnd him. but that Mr. Liddv said that he will talk 
to you.” I said, “All right.” I took the call. Mj. Liddy said, “Where 
is Howard?” I said, “I assume he is home packing.” 

Now. at the time, Mr. Liddy, in my eyes, was a responsible official 
of the Committee to Re-Elect the President and an arm of the White 
House. Liddy said, “Can you get in touch with him?” I said, “Yes, 
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I think I can.” He said, “The powers that be ” and I remember the 

phrase clearly because it is somewhat unusual, “the powers that be 
are to examine the entrails one more time. They decided that he 
should stay put. Now, call him and tell him to stay where he is until 
he gets further instructions.” 

Now, I called Howard at home. He was home and he was packing. 
I gave him Liddy’s message. He said, “I wish that they would make 
up their minds.” I thought, apparently, Howard was not in as much 
trouble as he thought that he was and that a cooler head somewhere 
has prevailed and said — “Don’t create trouble for him.” 

The next morning, Tuesday morning, the stories hit the papers with 
Howard’s name. My father called and asked what was going on. 
Instead of going to the office I went to my father’s office. I discussed 
the whole situation with him, telling him everything that I knew 
about it. I expressed my then firm convictions, A, that Howard was 
involved and, B, that the White House was involved. There are 
public statements to the contrary notwithstanding. 

We both agreed I had absolutely no proof of anv of this. This 
was the conclusion that I had drawn from Howard’s manner and 
from his comments. We simply counseled with each other. “What do 
I do ?” My father said, “The minimal that you can do is suspend him 
immediately until he gives a satisfactory explanation.” We decided 
that was also the maximum that I could do. I had no proof of any 
involvement beyond that. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you consider going to the FBI? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes; but I did not have anything to say to the FBI. 

Mr. Nedzi. Are you kidding? 

Mr. Bennett. Now I realize that I did, but at the time I did not 
feel that I did. 

Mr. Nedzi. Not at the time? 

Mr. Bennett. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Are you serious? 

Mr. Bennett. I am perfectly serious. I know far more about con- 
spiracy law now than I did at the time. I am not a lawyer. I had 
never had any experience like this. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is your father a lawyer? 

Mr. Bennett. No. I could not, at the time, put the pieces together 
in such a way as they added up to anything. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you consider obtaining a lawyer? 

Mr. Bennett. At a point, and I cannot give the exact date, but at a 

r >int shortly after this, I did consult a lawyer. I told him all of this. 

said “Do I have a responsibility to come forward ? I kind of think 
that I do. I am convinced that Howard is guilty. I am convinced that 
the White House is lying. I am convinced that there is an involvement 
here far, far deeper than anything that anybody is saying.” I told him 
the whole story. He said, 

If I had you on the stand on the basis of the story you Just told, I could tear 
you to shreads under cross-examination. You don’t have anything in a firm legal 
sense. It is hearsay. It is all surmise. My advice is to cooperate fully with the 
prosecutor as they proceed to investigate this case. 

That is exactly what I did. _ 

Mr. Nedzi. As one active in the Mormon Church, did you feel a 
moral obligation to convey this information to anybody, say, of 
authority? 
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Mr. Bennett. That is why I felt that I had to talk to the lawyer 
tv determine my obligation. . 

Mr. Xedzi. 1 am talking about a moral obligation. 

Mr. Bennett. It is the same thing. 

Mr. Nbdzi. I think that there is a difference. I think, on occasion, 
there are certain things that the law does not require us to do, but our 
moral scruples require this. 

. . Mr. Bennett. That is right. My scruples told me that I should do 
something about what I knew. 

Mr. Xedzi. Why didn’t you do it? 

. Mr. Bennett. I talked to a lawyer. I felt very strongly. I felt that 
I must do something about this. 

Before I go forward, I want to know the legal parameters of the 
grounds on which I will operate. Had the lawyer not said what he did, 
I probably would have said more to the press. An investigation was 
going forward. I was cooperating fully. I was interviewed by the FBL 
I told them everything that I knew at the time. 

Mr. Xedzi. Could you please fix the time on this, Mr. Bennett? 

Mr. Bennett. My first interview with Mr. Silbert took place prior 
to the 10th of July meeting with Lukoskie. 

Mr. Xedzi. How soon after the 19th did that take place, Mr. 
Bennett? 

Mr. Bennett. I cannot say precisely. I would think that it was after 
the Fourth of July holiday. 

. Mr. Fisher. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Xedzi. Yes, Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisher. This is very interesting. > 

Xow. you are talking, if I get the picture correctly, about a lot of 
things happening in a very limited period of time in a very few days. 
Things were unfolding pretty fast, but they were not being correlated 
very well until the clouds disappeared and the facts became more 
apparent. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Fisher. Is that right? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Fisher. Hunt never made any confession to you. He pretended 
total innocence. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes: that is right. 

Mr. Fisher. You had nothing to report to anybody as. far as impli- 
cating him other than simply to tell about his conversation with you 
and the money that you were to send to him from the White House? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Xedzi. If mv recollection of what Mr. Bennett said is right, it 
is that Hunt told him on the 19th they had been into Watergate and 
were interested in some of the things that had taken place. They went 
into Watergate a second time. That, to me. is evidence of a crime. 

Mr. Fisiier. Did Mr. Hunt tell you that ? 

Mr. Bennett. Hunt did not say that he had been, but he said that 
he knew that somebody had — that this group of people that were ar- 
rested — well, he was aware of a crime having been committed. 

Xow. what. I now know about the conspiracy laws. I would immedi- 
ately react to that and now I would go to the FBI or the district 
attorney. 
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Mr. Fisher. That was a hearsay report that he gave about some- 
body else. Did he identify the others? 

Mr. Bennett. No. He never gave me any names. 

Mr. Fisher. He did not implicate himself ? 

Mr. Bennett. He indicated at the time that he was not involved. 

Mr. Fisher. The FBI was looking for him. I assume that you as- 
sumed that they would eventually reach him and get the detailed in- 
formation from him. 

Mr. Bennett. I was perplexed as to the degree of his involvement. 
I was satisfied in my own mind that he was involved and probably 
guilty. 

Mr. Fisher. I would think so. 

Mr. Bennett. The White House issued statement very strongly to 
the contrary in this period. I went to my friends in the White House 
to say — 

That you are lying. I don’t think that you personally are lying, but I think the 
institution, if you wiU, is lying. Somebody is misleading the President. As a good 
Republican, I don’t like this. 

I laid this whole thing out to the degree that I knew. 

Mr. Fisher. To whom? 

Mr. Bennett. To Dick Cook and Tom Korologos, both of whom 
were absolutely shocked. They said, “You have got to tell this to 
MacGregor.” I said, 

I have been trying to get hold of MacGregor, but every time he issues a state- 
ment saying none of us are involved, I get upset because I know you are 
involved. 

They said, “You don't know. You just suspect it.” I told them why. 
I told them why it was that I felt this way. I said, 

I have told all this to the district attorney. I think if you don’t temper your 
public statements pretty fast, you will have egg all over your faces when the 
trial comes about. 

I had some very long and very tough conversations with friends on, 
friends of mine, on the White House staff to that effect. 

This mry be far afield, but I really did not discuss any of this with 
the CIA. I felt that was a separate problem. I did say to one member 
of the White House staff, a very close friend named Des Barker, who 
kept saying that — 

You are too accessible to the press. They come around. They ask you questions 
and you answer them. You should not. You are helping to keep the story alive. 
If you shut up, the whole thing will die down and blow away. 

Now, I said that, 

I cannot shut up for two reasons. No. 1, is the Freedom of Information Act, 
because of the fact that Howard worked on the contract and, No. 2, our firm has 
a relationship with the CIA. If the press gets the feeling that I have anything 
to hide, they are going to go over every inch of this firm with a fine tooth comb 
and discover the relationship to the detriment of the U.S. Government. I do not 
want that to happen. I am perfectly willing to be personally misquoted, which 
I was, or misinterpreted. 

It is inevitable in this situation. 

Mr. Nedzi. You did misrepresent some things to the press, Mr. 
Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. As to the CIA matter, yes. I felt that I was under a 
contractual obligation to do that. Otherwise, I never misled them. 

46-031 — 75 70 
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Mr. Nedzi. Let us explore the contractual relationship now. In what 
form does that contract take place? 

Mr. Bennett. It is a written contract. 

Mr. Nedzi. What clause in the contract leads you to the conclusion 
that you were under an obligation to misrepresent ? 

Mr. Bennett. There is a specific paragraph that says that the firm 
will never divulge in any way the nature of the agreement. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is that the same as a contractual obligation to mis- 
represent, ? 

Mr. Bennett. I interpret it as such. Now, as long as I was not under 
oath, that is also to be considered. Mr. Mullen specifically asked the 
question when the reporter from Time came in, “May we tell Time 
about this?” He was told, “No, you may not. Your contract requires 
you to deny it.” That is what Mr. Mullen reported to me. I have never 
been specifically told that, but Mr. Lukoskie, in the first interview, 
encouraged me as to the denial and Mr. Mullen reported this. I always 
assumed this was part of the contract, that we were under the same 
obligations that a retired CIA officer would be under, that is, not to 
discuss any aspect of the relationship. 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you tell us more precisely what Mr. Lukoskie said 
that you define as encouragement ? 

Mr. Bennett. When I reported what I had done and discussed the 
specific stories written, as a result his response was that a number of 
people out at Langley thought that you had been briefed, that you 
handled it so well they thought that you had been briefed and given 
instructions. I said, “No, I have not Heard from anybody. I did it on 
my own.” He said, “They are very pleased with the way that you 
handled it.” 

Consequently, I continued to do that, 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he say anything as to how you would handle things 
in the future ? 

Mr. Bennett. Not specifically. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Bennett, let me ask you this. We were talking about 
the letter that you said you saw, and then you were not sure that you 
saw it, the one to recommend Mr. Hunt for employment. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you dig real deep in your mind and tell us whether 
you saw the, letter? 

Mr. Bennett. I cannot go beyond what I have said. I think I have 
seen it. Now, in forcing me toward this recollection, I must admit that 
there is a possibility that I have not. 

Mr. Nedzi. Have you any reason to doubt a statement that Mr. Mul- 
len made, and I will read it to you, in response to a question asked 
of him. 

Now, the question was, “Did you have any discussions with Richard 
Helms concerning the hiring of him,” the “him” referring to Mr. 
Hunt ? Mr. Mullen said, “No. I think it was O’Malley.” O’Malley made 
quite a point that the. Director was eager to help place Howard. I said 
at one time that I had a letter of Helms but when I actually looked 
into it, it was not a letter to me. It was to some other corporation recom- 
mending Howard. “You did not have a letter yourself,” was the 
question. The answer was, “No, I didn’t. At one time I thought I did.” 
I told the Agency that I did. When I looked into it and refreshed my 
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files, it was a letter that Helms had written to, as I recall, some chemi- 
cal company in the Middle West, somebody else. It was a reference for 
Howard. No, I cannot say the Agency leaned on me in any way to hire 
liim. I am the one that did it. 

Now, Mr. Bennett, do you have any reason to doubt that statement? 

Mr. Bennett. No, 

Mr. Nedzi. Does this conflict with anything that Mr. Mullen told 
you? 

Mr. Bennett. I am a little surprised by it. I had always thought 
from Bob’s discussion with me, that they had leaned on him a little. 
I am in no position at this time to contradict him. He is my only source 
of information. 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you think of any reason why the tone of his com- 
ments to you should be different than the statement just read? . 

Mr. Bennett. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was the tone of his comment any different than what I 
] ust read to you? 

Mr. Bennett. I am a little surprised by it. I had always thought that 
the Agency did, in fact, lean on Bob a little harder than he implies 
there. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have that impression from any circumstances 
other than Mr. Mullen’s own comments to you, Mr. Bennett? 

Mr. Bennett. I will tell you where the impression comes from. 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Bennett. At one point, at the point where I assumed control 
of the firm, Howard came to me for a very substantial raise, a raise 
that would have put his compensation higher than mine. When I said, 
“Howard, I am not prepared to deal with this, and I understood from 
Bob Mullen when I bought the firm that you were happy with your 
present salary. This puts a whole new picture on the profit structure 
of the firm, particularly if the costs will go up this high.” Howard said, 
“Well, I am caught in a bind here. I go see Mullen and Mullen says, 
‘Work it out with Mr. Bennett. 5 Then I come to see you and you say 
that you are bound by the agreement you made with Mr. Mullen. 55 

Now, he was very unhappy about this. I went to Bob. I said, “I 
have got to understand exactly what your agreement with Howard 
was so that he does not take advantage of my ignorance and get me 
to give him something that he agreed not to press for when he came on 
hoard. Now, what was the salary arrangement when he came on 
board?” That is the context in which this conversation took place. 

In that context, Bob said to me. “Ho was perfectly willing to accept 
$24,000 a year, which was his salary when he came on board, because he 
said that he was going to have his CIA retirement over and above 
that. His total compensation would be $40,000 a year or whatever. He 
was never quite sure what his compensation was. He said that when 
the CIA first approached me about him and said that they were trying 
to get him placed, that he was a retiree and would I take him ? I said, 
“Yes, I will be happy to. I will put him on the payroll while he looks 
for a job. Then you can pay me his salary, the same way that you are 
paying Mr. Everett’s salary and the man in [deleted]. In other words, 
you compensate us for him. He will use this as his base of operation 
while looking for a job.” 

The Agency said, “Absolutely not. We are not going to compensate 
you for what you pay him. If he comes on board for you, in that case, 
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you have got to pay him out of your legitimate business.” Bob said, 
“All that I can afford is $24,000.” He said* at the time that Howard 
felt fine about it. The context of the conversation was on salarv. I 
drew the assumption that the agency was very anxious to place 
Howard. That does not necessarily conflict with what you just read. 

Mr. Nedzi. Wasn’t there some understanding between Mullen and 
Hunt, to your knowledge, with respect to Mr. Hunt buying into the 
company ? 

Mr. Bennett. At one time there were discussions along that line. 
Now, while I was at the Department of Transportation, I had made no 
final commitment to purchase the Mullen Co. It was in the discussion 
stage. 

Now, Bob called me up one day. He said, “I want you to meet 
Howard Hunt and Doug Caddy.” He said, “Hunt is working on the 
BEH thing and Caddy is here as an employee of General Foods. Caddy 
has decided that he does not want to spend his life working for Gen- 
eral Foods. He likes this business. He would like to buy it.” 

Mr. Nedzi. When was this? 

Mr. Bennett. The summer of 1070. 

Mr. Nedzi. 1970? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bennett. ITe said, “Howard and Dousr wanted to buv the firm.'’ 
T told them that I had made a tentative commitment, to sell it to yon. 
“They want to meet you.” 

Now, the four of us, Bennett, Hunt. Mullen, and Caddy, we had 
lunch, during which Hunt and Caddy pressed me for an agreement 
for a three-way purchase. We would each own a third of the business. 
I frankly had no interest in such an arrangement. I said that we would 
stav in touch. I did not turn it down cold. I said, “Let us talk about it. 
T don’t know’ how much longer T will be at DOT. T will have to stay 
throughout the balance of this Congress. We have the SST and the 
rail passenger bill to handle. I cannot' walk out on Secretary Volpe at 
this time.” 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know whether anv of this type of conversation 
occurred at the time Hunt was negotiating to be hired by Mullen? 

Mr. Bennett. It was after he came on the payroll. 

Mr. Nedzi. After? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. How long after? 

Mr. Bennett. This was in the summer, I would say in July or 
August of 1970. He joined Mullen on the 1st of May. 

Mr. Nedzi. Two or 3 months afterwards. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any knowledge or any reason to believe 
that at any time during Hunt’s employment by the Mullen Co., he 
was under any kind of orders from the CIA? 

Mr. Bennett. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. No incident comes to your mind that created any kind 
of suspicion on your part that he may have been under orders of the 
CIA? 

Mr. Bennett. No, sir. 


i 
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Mr. Nedzi. One of the problems that has emerged in the press is 
the question of the leaks to the media about Mr. Colson. I am sure 
that you are aware of the charges. 

Mr. Bennett. I am very much aware of this. 

Mr. Nedzi. As you are propably also aware, Mr. Eisenstadtfs memo- 
randum, in it, there is a statement that, well, which is as follows: 

Mr. Bennett rather proudly related that he is responsible for the article 
“Whispers About Colson” in the March 5, 1978, issue of Newsweek. 

Would you comment on that statement ? 

Mr. Bennett. I would be glad to. 

Mr. Nedzi. Go ahead, please. 

Mr. Bennett. Please go back to my description of the circumstances 
of that meeting and the fact that Mr. Mullen and I viewed it as a 
negotiating session in which we were trying to establish our position 
as being, (a) not responsible for Howard having come to the firm and 
bringing the embarrassment upon it, and, (b) not being responsible 
for any of the leaks that had hit the press. Therefore, we should not 
be penalized in any termination of the arrangement. We were not 
guilty of any difficulty. 

Now, in that context, Mr. Eisenstadt expressed great concern that 
the cover was going to be blown because of the press attention being 
paid to the Mullen Co. I responded. I, at the time, said, “I have gone 
through the most intense press scrutiny for the past year and a half 
and never once has the cover been blown.” 

Now, to impress the point upon him, I enumerated some of the 
more significant interviews to which I had been a party. Bob Wood- 
ward of the Washington Post interviewed me at great length on num- 
bers, on numerous occasions. I have told Woodward everything I 
know about the 'Watergate case, except the Mullen Co.’s tie to 
the OTA. I never mentioned that to him. It has never appeared in 
any Washington Post story. I pointed this out to Mr. Eisenstadt. I 
said, “As a result, I am a good friend of Woodward.” 

Mr. Nedzi. Why did you feel compelled to tell Woodward every- 
thing that you knew about the Watergate matter? 

Mr. Bennett. We were talking about moral scruples earlier, sir. I 
felt that it was only through the press that the whole story could come 
out, having been rebuffed in an attempt to get the White House to do 
what I felt was the right thing, and seeing that the investigation of the 
district attorney and the U.S. attorney’s office would produce a con- 
viction only of the seven burglars ; then I was satisfied there was far 
more to this and, if it was going to come out, it would be because of 
continued pressure from the press. I had, quite frankly, what I assumed 
to be some of the same motivations. 

Mr. Fisher. I assume what you told him is about what you have told 
us today ? 

Mr. Bennett. That is right. 

Mr. Nedzi. Please continue. 

Mr. Bennett. I discussed Woodward with him. I told him I con- 
sidered myself a friend of Woodward ; that as a result of our conversa- 
tion, Woodward had some stories. 

Now, I made the point that the Mullen Co. did not appear in those 
stories in any way to compromise with the CIA. I said I had been inter- 
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viewed by Newsweek at g reat detail in their probe of Mr. Colson. This 
resulted in the story, M Whispers About Colson.” 

I was responsible for some of the quotes in that story, as such. 

Mr. Nedzi. Which quotes! f 

Mr. Bennett. I would have to have the story in front of me to 
identify it. I did not initiate the story. I did not leak anything to News- 
week with respect to the story. I did not tell Newsweek anything about 
Mr. Colson that was not true. I am not responsible for any misleading 
or false statements about Mr. Colson in Newsweek or any place else. 

I was told at the time by the reporter that interviewed me that I 
was one of about a dozen people interviewed for the story. 

Mr. Nedzi. I think, for the record, we should have your analysis of 
what you believe you were responsible for in the article. 

Mr. Bennett. I will do that now. 

Mr. Nedzi. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bennett. In the second paragraph, and I will read it. 


Though his name has flickered at the edges of the story almost from the start, 
Colson, 41, has acknowledged little more than that he promoted a White House 
job for star waterbugger E. Howard Hunt In 1971. His avowed purpose was to 
plug news leaks within the administration, not to spy on the opposition. But 
well-wired Republican sources told Newsweek’s Nicholas Horrock last week that 
it was Colson who directed Hunt that year to work up a dossier on Senator 
Edward M. Kennedy, with special attention to the 1969 Ghappaquiddick tragedy. 
That spring, these sources said, Colson told Hunt that he was in position to plant 
a woman In a sensitive secretarial job In Senator Edmund Muskie’s campaign 
for the Democratic nomination. His asserted marching order to Hunt : find “the 
right girl'* for the job. 


Now, that is me, I did tell Horrock that Colson had given Hunt that 
assignment. 

Mr. Nedzi. How did you know that ? 

Mr. Bennett. I was present when Colson asked Hunt to find the 
girl to place in the Muskie campaign. Colson asked me to help in that 
effort. I did not. * 

Mr. Nedzi. Where did that meeting take place ? 

Mr. Bennett. In Colson’s office in the White House. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did you meet with Colson ? 

Mr. Bennett. I would place it in February or March 1971. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have any other meetings with him at the White 
House or any place else * 

Mr. Bennett. I was in Chuck’s office fairly often. I have known 
Chuck since. 1968. 1 did work for him while I was at the Department of 
Transportation. I talked to him about problems relating to my clients. 

Mr. Nedzi. What kind of problems? 

Mr. Bennett. The question of whom to see in the executive branch 
when there were any problems with Treasury or who he advised that 
T should talk with in the Treasury Department. This concerned the 
Hughes Tool Company. 

Mr. Nedzi. You asked Colson to direct you to somebody that you 
could see ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. To whom did he direct you ? 

Mr. Bennett. He said that he would take care of the matter himself, 
which he did not. I subsequently made an appointment entirely on my 
own and without his help, with Charles Walker. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Did you see Colson for any other purpose? 

Mr. Bennett. Colson, on one actual occasion, asked me to come to 
his office and introduced me to Tom Evans of the law firm of Mudge 
& Rose & Alexander and so on. 

As a result of the conversations that I had with Tom, I became in- 
volved in establishing committees to whom contributors to the Repub- 
lican campaign could make contributions and avoid the gift tax. 
Unfortunately, the committee chose to use the finance committee to re- 
elect the President. They used the committees I formed as those to 
receive contributions from the milk producers. I had a lot of publicity 
about that. I disbanded all of those committees, telling the finance 
committee they should find somebody else to handle this activity. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have any meetings with Colson concerning other 
companies or organizations? 

MTr. Bennett. I am sure that I did but I cannot recall them 
specifically. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever discuss with Mr. Colson the role of the CIA 
in the "Watergate affair? 

Mr. Bennett. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever discuss the CIA in any fashion, Mr. 
Bennett? 

Mr. Bennett. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever discuss Hunt with Mr. Colson, or his em- 
ployment with the CIA ? 

Mr. Bennett. I had the discussion with Colson that I described 
about Hunt working for the White House. I did discuss with him 
Hunt’s continuing pressure on me for more money. He said that this 
will help relieve the pressure because he would pay it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why did you discuss the pressure on you about Hunt for 
more money ? 

Mr. Bennett. Because it was on my mind at the time that he called. 
I wanted to know if the part time job for Hunt was a paying job or 
volunteer. I have overlooked, perhaps, the most sensational conversa- 
tion that I had with Chuck. 

Mr. Nedzi. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bennett. This was by telephone. This was with respect to Dita 
Beard. I would be happy to go into that, but perhaps I ought to go 
through the article first. 

Mr. Nedzi. Let me ask you about this particular point, because you 
said that you were at a meeting when Mr. Hunt was asked to plant a 
woman in a sensitive secretarial job in Senator Muskie’s office. 

Mr. Bennett. No. Hunt and I were both asked to recruit the woman. 
Colson had already prepared the plant. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was vour response to Mr. Colson at that time? 

Mr. Bennett. To him? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Bennett. I am disappointed in my response. My response was 
that I will look around. Then I walked out of the office. I did nothing. 
I should have told him that I would not have anything to do with it. 

Mr. Nedzi. Please continue. 

Mr. Bennett. The next paragraph which mentioned Tommy 
Gregory, there, Mr. Horrock discussed that. But that which is quoted 
here is not from me because the Gregory story was public at the time, 
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because Tommy had appeared as a witness in the trial. The quote, 
“But Gregory, according to one Federal investigator, just didn’t seem 
to get very juicy stuff.” That is not my particular quote. 

“An around-the-clock McGovern watch — ” that which is descrilxxl 
in the next paragraph, well, I learned about this upon reading the 
article. That entire paragraph comes from a source other than me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Go on. 

Mr. Bennett. The next paragraph is the same. It is on the same 
subject as the one before it. There is nothing in there that came from 
me. 

The next paragraph relating to the Dita Beard matter reads: “Hot 

. Colson is said to have exclaimed — ” That does come from me. 

1 remember that is what he said. I am not sure that he did, but that is 
my recollection. If he didn’t say exactly those words, he said some- 
thing very much like it. 

Now, Colson saying that he dispatched Hunt to Mrs. Beard ; I did 
not know that he had dispatched Hunt to visit Mrs. Beard in her 
hospital room in Denver until I read it in the paper. That particular 
information, they are taking this from the Washington Post. 

As to Hunt’s “alias [Edward Hamilton], a pair of dark glasses and 
a slightly askew dime store red wig,” that rnetoric, none is from me. 

The final paragraph about the prospects : 

Two likely prospects have turned down White House staff jobs because of 
Watergate, and a third person, a Nixon appointee to a regulatory agency, is quit- 
ting largely in discouragement over its handling. 

That is not from me. I had no knowledge of that. 

Mr. Fisher. Let me test my memory. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Fisher. Now, as I recall, Colson’s contention was that the CIA 
planted this information in Newsweek and probably in other publica- 
tions, such as false information about him, to damage him and his 
public image. 

Now, do you know anything about the CIA planting anything of 
that kind about Colson? 

Mr. Bennett. No, sir, I don’t. I have no knowledge of anything 
relating to that. 

Mr. Nedzi. Off the record. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Nedzi. Back on the record. 

Mr. Bennett. That identifies the quotes that are from me. Every- 
thing that is in here that I said Colson did, he actually did. 

Mr. Nedzi. There is a reference to Colson directing Hunt to work 
up a dossier on Senator Kennedy. According to the article, “With 
special attention to the 1969 Chappaquiddick tragedy.” You did not 
comment on that. 

Mr. Bennett. I am sorry. I thought I did. 

Mr. Nedzi. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bennett. I am probably responsible for that statement being 
in there because that is whnt Howard told me. Howard told me when 
he embarked on his investigation of Kennedy and Chappaquiddick, 
that he did so at Colson’s instructions. 

Now, in a subsequent phone call when Chuck and I discussed it, this 
article, in which I told Chuck I was interviewed and was responsible 
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for some of the quotes, and Chuck said that he understood from 
Howard that it was my idea that he investigate Kennedy. I said, 
“Chuck, I understood from Howard that it was your idea tnat he in- 
vestigate Kennedy. Together, we came to the conclusion that Howard 
had whipsawed the two of us. 

Mr. Nedzi. I don’t understand. Suppose it had been Chuck’s idea, 
why would you be involved ? 

Mr. Bennett. Howard came to me to say that it was Chuck’s idea 
that he engage in an investigation of Senator Kennedy and did I know 
of any place where he might go to conduct such an investigation? I 
said : 

Yes. As a matter of fact, having worked for Secretary Yolpe, I know a lot of 
people from Massachusetts, one of whom has always been disappointed that no- 
body ever asked him everything that he knows about the Kennedy’s. He used to 
work for me at DOT. He was always telling me that he knew all kinds of things 
about the Kennedys, that he used to be the night manager in a hotel where the 
Kennedys used to come. He said he knew all about the Kennedys and that you 
might get something by interviewing him. 

I gave Howard his name. Howard called him. Subsequently, he in- 
terviewed him. It was Cliff Demotte. I did not feel, and still don’t feel 
that there is anything illegal or improper about what I did. I was 
under the impression that Howard was pursuing the investigation at 
the prodding of Mr. Colson. 

Now, Mr. Colson, in the telephone conversation, suggested to me 
that he had not thought that there was really anything worthwhile, 
but that Howard had come to him to say that “Bennett has a red hot 
contact up there and we ought to interview him. We ought to look 
into it.” 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you recall when that conversation took place, the 
one about Chappaquiddick ? 

Mr. Bennett. It was shortly after Howard went onto the White 
House payroll. It was one of his first assignments. That would place 
it in July or August of 1971. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was it subsequent to the meeting that you had with 
Colson in which he asked you to include a secretary, Mr. Bennett ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Go head. 

Mr. Bennett. He asked both Howard and me. That meeting took 
place before Howard was on the White House payroll. Chuck called 
the two of us over to sit in his office as friends, not as an employee as 
Howard subsequently became. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did Howard Hunt consult with you at all on other 
matters in connection with the White House responsibility, Mr. 
Bennett ? - 

Mr. Bennett. Not with me. We would have casual conversations 
in the office about “How is the campaign going? What are you doing? 
Oh, I am doing fine, or I have got problems.” It was nothing 
substantive. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he talk to you about Dita Beard? 

Mr. Bennett. I suppose that this is the time to go into the Dita 
Beard situation in detail. 

If I may, I would like to place it in context. Those of us connected 
with the Hughes organization had just gone through the Clifford 
Irving experience. 
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Mr. Nedzi. How were you connected with that ? 

Mr. Bennett. My company is retained by Hushes to represent them 
in Washington. 

Now, for a period of several months, the entire world believed in 
the genuineness of the Irving biography, and those of us insisting 
that it was a fraud and a forgery, we were laughed at. Now it is a 
different thing but those were rather strenuous and interesting months 
to live through. 

I received a phone call from somebody in the Hughes organization. 
He said to me m the course of the conversation, “Hey, you know that 

P roblem that Kleindienst is having being confirmed because of the 
)ita Beard memo?” I said, “Yes.” He said, “How would you like 
to know that that memo is also a forgery ?” 

Mr. Nedzi. Who was the call from ? 

Mr. Bennett. It was from Bill Gay, an official of the Hughes 
organization. I said, “That is fascinating. How do you know that?” 
He said, “I found out today that it is forged and nobody believes that 
any more than they believed us about Irving.” 

We talked about it. It was the principal item in the news of the day 
and the subject of conversation. 

Now, the next day at work I said to Howard, “Does the White House 
know that the Dita Beard memo is a forgery, that Anderson’s version 
of it is a forgery?” He said, “No. How do you know?” I said, “I had 
a call from Bill last night in which he said that he had found this 
out.” 

Now, within 10 minutes of the time that I told Howard this I got 
the telephone call from Colson. He said, “What is this about the Dita 
Beard memo being forged?” I repeated to him what I had been told 
the day before. That is when he said, “Hot damn. I am the only one 
around here that believed from the beginning that it was a forgery. 
I could not get anybody to pay attention to that theory. Now we have 
got it. I know your sources of information. They are good. This is 
solid.” 

I found that interesting because I did not know my sources of in- 
formation. I had not questioned Bill that close. I did not realize that 
it would be that big a thing. I assumed anything Bill had picked up, 
that the White House already knew this. I did my duty. I passed on a 
piece of information. Now they could proceed to act upon it. 

A day or so later Chuck called. He said, “This is very delicate. 
We, in the White House, cannot be involved in exposing this. This 
has got to be an independent operation as far as Dita herself is con- 
cerned. Will you call her lawyer, David Fleming. He needs help. He 
does not understand Washington. He does not understand the politics. 
We cannot advise him because we cannot get in bad with ITT. How- 
ever, you can do this. Would you do this as a favor ?” I said “Yes.” 

I called David Fleming. He said, “Yes, it is a forgery.” He gave me 
all kinds of information to substantiate the claim that it was a forgery. 
He read me a statement that he had prepared stating it was a forgery. 
He said, “Senator Scott is going to issue this statement today or 
tomorrow.” I said, “Pardon me, but the statement does not really do 
anything for Mr. Kleindienst. It is a lawyer’s statement. It is probably 
good from Dita Beard’s point of view* If you want impact on the 
controversy, you will have to reword it.” He said, “Could you help 
me do that?” I said “Sure.” 
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Now, I made suggestions as to how the statement should be altered. 
He said, “That sounds fine to me, but it is Dita Beard’s statement. 
She has to approve it. Call Dita.” I talked to her and read the state- 
ment as I had altered it. She kept saying, “It is not strong enough, to 
call the SOB’s what they are.” She was very, very emphatic about 
denouncing this. I said it has to be printed in the newspaper. You have 
to leave it the way it is.” She finally agreed to issue the statement. I 
took a copy to Senator Scott’s office, as Colson said to do. I turned it 
over to Biil Hildebrand. He gave it to Scott. Scott went on television 
and read it. That is the sum and substance of my involvement in the 
Dita Beard matter. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were these services performed on a voluntary basis 
or were you compensated? 

Mr. Bennett. Voluntary. 

Mr. Fisher. Could we go off the record? 

Mr. Nedzi. Off the record. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Nedzi. Back on the record. 

Mr. Fisher. You are an innocent victim. You happened to hire this 
man and you became involved in that respect. I would be interested to 
know what effect during this time period that has occurred since the 
Watergate break-in, as to what effect this has had on your public rela- 
tions business? 

Mr. Bennett. It has destroyed it. The Mullen Co. does not exist 
anymore. All of the clients that we had at the time of the break-in, 
they are gone with one exception. That is the Hughes organization. 
They have stood by me through the whole situation. They have de- 
manded some pretty close explanations of some of these situations. 
Upon receiving them, they have said, “All right. We will stand with 
you.” As to the other clients, some of them, I am sure, left for legiti- 
mate reasons. This always happens. But nobody has come forward to 
replace them. There are some clients that I know that have discharged 
the firm simply because of the publicity that is connected with Water- 
gate. As of the moment, the Mullen Co. has no clients. 

Mr. Fisher. That is an unfortunate result of this innocent 
involvement. 

Mr. Bennett. I agree, sir. 

Mr. Fisher. Thank you. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. At one point Mr. Eisenstadt, in his memo, makes refer- 
ence to a statement allegedly made by you, “* * * that they take care 
of Hunt and you take care of Ervin.” Would you comment on that 
statement? 

Mr. Bennett. That is an accurate statement. I am not sure the way 
it appeared in the paper is accurate. There have been other phrases. 

Mr. Nedzi. The statement in the memorandum was, “His conclusion 
then was that he could handle the Ervin committee if the Agency can 
handle Howard Hunt.” 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, that is accurate. The reference to the newspaper 
to my father was not accurate. We are talking about a coverup, Mr. 
Chairman. We are talking about a coverup of the Mullen Co.’s rela- 
tionship with the CIA overseas. As I explained this morning, I have 
consistently attempted, prior to the time that it was blown by CBS 
News, to keep this relationship dark. I was convinced that the Ervin 
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committee would not expose that relationship. I was not convinced 
that Howard would — that Howard might, very easily, get on the stand 
and, for some purpose connected with his own defense, expose Mr. 
Everett in [deleted.] 

I was saying to tne Agency that I am satisfied, both because of my 
judgment of the kind of men the Ervin committee consisted of, my 
experience in dealing with the staff, and my conviction that thereis 
nothing dishonorable or improper that we have done here. I am satis- 
fied that the Ervin committee can be handled in terms of covering up 
the relationship between the Mullen Co. and the CIA. I said, “I cannot 
handle Howard. That is your responsibility.” That is the message that 
I was giving to the CIA. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why would you say that it was your responsibility ? 

Mr. Bennett. Because I was the one being questioned. When I said 
I, Mr. Chairman, I meant me and Mr. Bob Mullen. We could handle 
the committee in terms of keeping this thing from going public. 

Mr. Nedzi. How did you propose to handle it I 

Mr. Bennett. In the same way that I handled the prosecutor, by 
being open and straight forward. I did do one other thing that is in 
the papers and the memo that got a lot of publicity, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was that ? 

Mr. Bennett. Well, let me say this. A friend came to me. He said, 
“Is there anything that I can do for you?” This is David McConnell, 
an attorney from Charlotte, N.C. He described how close he was te 
Mr. Sam Ervin, indicating he had been offered the position of chief 
counsel of the Ervin committee. I said, “I don’t need anything from 
you except it would be nice if you had an opportunity to assure Sam 
Ervin that I am an honest man. I would appreciate it if you would do 
that much. Once Ervin is convinced that I am honest, I have no con- 
cern about my ability to tell the story and relate the facts. I have 
nothing to hide or be ashamed of.” Dave said that he would be happy 
to do that. 

He reported back to me on the occasion that he had talked to Ervin. 
He told him that Bob Bennett is an honest man. To my knowledge, 
that is the sum and substance of Mr. McConnell’s involvement. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did Mr. Mullen leave the firm ? 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Mullen moved to Florida in January, well, in 
December of last year. 

Mr. Nedzi. 1973 ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. He is still the chairman of the board. The firm 
has not legally been dissolved although it has no more clients. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you keep him aware of all of your activities with Mr. 
Colson and Mr. Hunt ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. He was aware of your Dita Beard involvement and the 
involvement of the others ? 

Mr. Bennett. I believe so. I don’t recall specifically sitting down 
and briefing him on it. I had no reason to hide it from him. 

Mr. Nedzi. That pertains also to the Chappaquiddick incident, the 
investigation of Senator Kennedy? 

Mr. Bennett. I don’t recall specifically telling him that I had done 
such and such, but I had no reason to hide it. I think that he was 
generally aware. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever tell him about Colson wanting to recruit a 
secretary ? 

Mr. Bennett. No, I don’t think so. 

Mr. Nedzi. With regard to Mullen and the CIA, would you tell us 
whether this involved any domestic activities at any time of any kind? 

Mr. Bennett. None to my knowledge. 

Mr. Nedzi. Could there have been some involvement without your 
knowledge? 

Mr. Bennett. Not during the period that I was at the firm. I don’t 
want to speak for what happened before I came there, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you, at any time, made aware of any aspect of 
the Ellsberg matter by Hunt or anyone else ? 

Mr. Bennett. No. I found out about the Ellsberg matter by reading 
it in the newspaper. 

Mr. Nedzi. You had no information about a profile prepared on 
Ellsberg? 

Mr. Bennett. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Or from any source other than the newspapers, Mr. 
Bennett? 

Mr. Bennett. That is correct. 

Mr. Nedzi. I have to answer a rollcall. We will go off the record 
and take a 10-minute recess. 

[A 10-minute recess was taken.] 

Mr. Nedzi. Back on the record. 

Now, Mr. Bennett, for the record, how did you know that others 
were interviewed for the Newsweek piece on Mr. Colson? 

Mr. Bennett. Because the reporters told me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did they say who else was interviewed ? 

Mr. Bennett. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. At any time did anyone associated with the CIA ever 
instruct you or suggest to you that negative stories about Colson 
should be planted in the press ? 

Mr. Bennett. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. The only suggestions or remarks that were made about 
dealing with the press related to the cover of Mullen for the CIA ? 

Mr. Bennett. That is correct. 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you speculate at all as to what is behind Mr. Colson’s 
allegations with respect to the CIA planting stories in the press? 

Mr. Bennett. I have tried to put myself in Chuck’s shoes to under- 
stand all of this because I have always considered Chuck to be a friend 
of mine. I am perplexed as to why he would put this interpretation on 
things. I should say that, when we got the first indication, that is, Mr. 
Mullen and I, got the first indication that Chuck was peddling this 
theory, we called him. He was out of town. 

However. Bob Mullen spoke to Mr. Shapiro, his lawyer. Mr. Shapiro 
denied it. He said that they had not given this information to them. 
The whole situation perplexes me. 

Mr. Nedzi. When did that conversation take place ? 

Mr. Bennett. It was in February of this year. It is my speculation, 
pure speculation, however, that, in the course of drawing up his brief, 
which was filed with Jaworski, in an attempt to stave off the indict- 
ment, Chuck came across the Eisenstadt memorandum. 

Now, taken entirely at its face value, and without talking to me or 
Eisenstadt about it, certainly at least me, and he has then put this 
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interpretation that, somehow, I was instructed to do what I did; that 
somehow, and I can understand from reading the memo, how he could 
understand I was totally responsible for the article, because Eisenstadt 
said this. This does not happen to be the case, however. 

He would say to the prosecutor, “Look, you can’t indict me until 
you have checked out every conceivable possibility. Here is a major 
possibility that you have not checked out.” 

Now, the purpose is to throw up enough smoke and sand around 
the conspiracy case to have the prosecutor say, “We have got six peo- 
ple in this case anyway. Why add the seventh that has all of the con- 
troversy around? Why not let Mr. Colson go. We can deal with him 
separately and go ahead with the six that we have got.” 

The prosecutor did not respond in that fashion. Colson was indicted. 
The brief that he filed was ignored. This was a legal move, in my view. 
I have discussed this with a number of people that had the same 
question. This is the thought that I have as a result of the discussions. 

Mr. Nedzi. Subsequent to the initial charge, Mr. Colson has pleaded 
guilty. He has been sentenced. Why does he persist? 

Mr. Bennett. I don’t know. I can only assume that, if he started 
down the road in the way that I speculated, he came to believe his own 
reasoning. He began to convince himself that this was the case. I will 
not challenge his sincerity that he believes it now. He just — well, it 
just does not happen to be true. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you, at any time, have misgivings about being fully 
candid with Earl Silbert regarding Mullen’s association with the 
CIA? 

Mr. Bennett. No. 


Mr. Nedzi. Did you indicate to the Senate Committee that you had 
some misgivings? 

Mr. Bennett. I had misgivings about Earl Silbert’s dedication to 
the prosecution of the case. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why is that? 

Mr. Bennett. Because at the first interview with him, he was very 
guarded. He was not as vigorous in the prosecution as I thought that 
he should be. This has dissolved since I became better acquainted and 
we had subsequent conversations. I don’t recall having any misgivings 
about sharing with Earl from the beginning the full details of the CIA 
situation. 


Mr. Nedzi. Did you know Mr. Silbert before this encounter? 
Mr. Bennett. No. 


Mr. Nedzi. The first time that you ever saw him was when you were 
called in to testify ? 

Mr. Bennett. That is correct. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did Hunt ever make any remarks to the effect that he 
would see you on the following weekend if he was not in jail ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 


Mr. Nedzi. What do you think he meant by that ? 

Mr. Bennett. I now speculate that he may have been referring to 
the Ellsberg case. Every prosecutor to whom I reported that statement 
immediately asked me to place it in time. I cannot. At the time that 
he said it, I didn’t think that he was serious. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was it long before Watergate? 

Mr. Bennett. I cannot place it in time. But it was before Watergate. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Did Mr. Hunt’s statements on the 19th of June jolt your 
memory as to those comments? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. There were other things that I had discussed 
with my father on the 20th. I expressed a firm conviction that Hunt 
was involved in spite of his denial, and that the White House was in- 
volved in spite of their denial. 

Mr. Nedzi. You concluded that there was no moral obligation on 
your part to go to the authorities with this type of information ? 

Mr. Bennett. It was my conclusion to let the investigation take its 
normal course. I would respond with this in the course of the investiga- 
tion, which I did. 

My moral question at the time was whether I had an obligation to 
go to the newspapers with this. I concluded that I did not at the time. 

Mr. Nedzi. I cannot concur with the conclusion that there was not 
some responsibility to go to the law enforcement authorities with that 
information despite the fact that it was hearsay or that you could not 
serve as a positive witness in a trial. 

Mr. Bennett. I did serve as a witness at the trial. Had Howard not 
pleaded guilty, Silbert said that I would be one of the principal 
witnesses against him. I was fully prepared to do that. 

Mr. Nedzi. Between the 19th of June and July 4, you apparently 
talked to nobody about this outside of your father and Mr. Mullen and 
an attorney ? 

Mr. Bennett. I suppose that is right. I cannot think of anyone that 
I talked to. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you talk to Mr. Colson about it? 

Mr. Bennett. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. WTiy not? 

Mr. Bennett. In my view, there was no occasion to. 

Well, that is not true. I talked to Mr. Des Barker. Barker worked 
for Colson. He is a good friend of mine. I did express my misgivings 
to him. I told him of my determination when the legal process began, 
that is, to be completely candid and open with the U.S. attorney. He 
encouraged me to do this. 

Mr. Nedzi. I am curious why you did not talk to Mr. Colson in view 
of the fact you had met with him fairly frequently and you were in- 
volved in dealing with him to put Howard Hunt on the payroll, and 
he was in Mr. Colson’s employ — well, that you had suspended him, 
and all of these things. It seems to me to be a rather natural thing to 
have done under those circumstances, Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Colson was extremely difficult to get to during 
that period. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you try to get to him? 

Mr. Bennett. No. Because, on previous occasions, I learned that 
there was no point to try to get to him. He would not talk to you. 

Now, I can go back at this time to the Dita Beard situation. I told 
Howard that the memo was a forgery, knowing that I simply could 
not get Chuck to return my call. Howard told Chuck and Chuck 
told me. 

I told Des Barker about my concern and my activities. Barker 
worked for Colson. I felt if Colson had anything he wanted to discuss 
with me, that Colson could call me. Barker told me subsequently that 
he did not discuss it with Colson. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Did you tell Barker to ask Colson about it, Mr. Bennett ? 

Mr. Bennett. No. I had gotten into the habit or the pattern bv that 
time of recognizing that Chuck simply would not take the call. He 
would not return the call. I would deal with other people on his staff 
whenever I had any reason to discuss anytime, that is, anything, with 

his office. . 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know whether or not Hunt had any actual retire- 
ment problems with the CIA ? 

Mr. Bennett. No, sir, I don’t. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you ever advised of any difficulty as far as his pen- 
sion was concerned with them? 

Mr. Bennett. No, sir. I assume it was in order. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever request Hunt to check with the agency on 
allegations that Robert Maheu had been employed by the CIA at any 
time? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know with whom you checked? 

Mr. Bennett. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you describe why you asked Mr. Hunt to do this? 

Mr. Bennett. Maheu was fired by Howard Hughes in December 
1970. I assumed that portion of Maheu’s responsibility dealing with 
Government affairs in January 1971. The whole Maheu question 
was very much on eveiybody’s mind at that time in the Hughes organi- 
zation. Maheu was suing Hughes for $50 million. One of the things 
that Maheu told Mr. Hughes, at least I was told, was that he, Maheu, 
was a CIA operator. 

The Hughes people with whom I was dealing, they were now Ques- 
tioning virtually everything that Mr. Maheu had told Hughes about 
himself. As I heard them discussing this, the description of Maheu’s 
activities on behalf of the CIA did not seem to me to make much sense. 
He was quoted as having made remarks with respect to activities in 
Cuba. Having just joined the Mullen Co. and having discovered that 
they had a CIA connection and that Howard Hunt was a former CIA 
officer that had worked on the Bay of Pigs operation, I thought that 
I would ask Howard if he ever heard of him. He said that heliad not 
heard of him. 

I asked about Maheu, but he said that he did not know. I said Maheu 
told Hughes that he worked for -the CIA. Howard said, “Do you want 
me to find out?” I said, “That would be great if you could.” He came 
back and said, “No, There was no trace of Maheu having ever done 
anything for the CIA.” 

Mr. Nedzi. Did Hunt make any other inquiry as to the CIA to your 
knowledge? 

Mr. Bennett. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you request him to make any inquiries, Mr. Bennett. 

Mj*. Bennett. None that I can recall. 

Mr. Nedzi. Could you furnish for the benefit of the subcommittee, 
Mr. Bennett, a copy of the contract that you entered into with the 
CIA? 

Mr. Bennett. I am not sure I still have it. I will check and see. 

Mr. Nedzi. F umish it, please, if you have it ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. [Not received.] 

I never signed it. It was always signed by Mr. Mullen. 
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Mr. Nedzi. By Mr. Mullen? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any reason to believe that Mr. Colson, at 
any time, had any relationship with the CIA? 

Sir. Bennett. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Or any reason to believe that he had any prior knowledge 
of the Watergate break-in ? 

Mr. Bennett. No. If I may add this, I always assumed that he did 
not have, based on what Des Barker told me that his reactions to the 
news was. I so informed the Newsweek reporter during the interview 
that resulted in that particular story. I told him flatly and emphati- 
cally, in my opinion, Colson had no previous knowledge of the Water- 
gate break-in. 

Mr. Nedzi. When was the first time that you met Howard Hunt? 

Mr. Bennett. At the luncheon that I described. 

Mr. Nedzi. With Mr. Caddy ? 

Mr. Bennett. With Mr. Caddy and with Mr. Mullen. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is it your judgment that Howard Hunt was earning his 
keep, so to speak, after he was employed by the White House, as far 
as your company is concerned? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bennett. Howard turned out a good product and the client 
was satisfied. I was satisfied with his work. 

Mr. Nedzi. You mean BEH ? 

Mr. Bennett. That is right. 

Mr. Nedzi. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bennett. They did not like him but they liked the product. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Earlier you mentioned that Howard Hunt had 
come in to see you about an increase in salary and, at the time, if my 
recollection is accurate, he was making $24,000. He wanted a substan- 
tial increase that would provide him with a salary larger, in fact, 
than yours? 

Mr. Bennett. That is correct. 

Mr. Slatinshek. He had been whipsawed between you and Mullen. 
Can you give us an idea when this occurred ? Was this shortly after 
you moved into the organization ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. This would have been in February or March of 
1971. 

Mr. Slatinshek. 1971 ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Slatinshek. What occurred as a consequence? Did you simply 
leave it at that? 

Mr. Bennett. When the call came from Colson — well, there are two 
steps. No. 1 is that I said to Howard, “This is silly. We are all grown 
men. Let’s get the three of us in one room, you, me, and Mullen. Let us 
work it out.” He was quoting Mullen to me and I was quoting Mullen 
to him, and so on. He said, “Fine.” I told Bob Mullen I had suggested 
that we do that. Bob said, “Oh, don’t worry about that. I will take care 
of Howard.” Whereupon, he called Howard in, as has been described 
by both Mullen and Hunt. 

He said to Howard, “This is a small organization. We have to pay 
here according to our income. It is obvious from your salary demands 
that you would be happier working for a big organization which can 
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pay according to a preset scale. I will be happy to help you find a job.” 

Howard wrote me a note, sir, saying, “I don’t want to have a three- 
way meeting.” When I spoke to him and asked, “Why not?” He said, 
“Because Bob Mullen just about invited me to leave. 1 am happy with 
my salary. I will let things ride as they are.” Then, in 30 to 60 days or 
so, Chuck Colson called. He said that he had a job for Howard, that 
he would pay him. I said that this was the way out because I can con- 
tinue to pay Howard roughly the same amount he is now earning. He 
will then get his raise by adding the income that comes from the second 
job. 

Mr. Slatinshek. This is what intrigues me. You are a small organi- 
zation. How many people did you have employed in a productive 
capacity other than clerical at that particular time? 

Mr. Bennett. At that time there were five of us. 

Mr. Slatinshek. The contribution of each member was important 
to the financial success of the organization ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Slatinshek. I assume Hunt devoted full time to his effort 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Slatinshek. When he took the other job at the White House, 
he obviously had to spend some time at it. Would you say half and 
half? 

Mr. Bennett. No. He was with us at least 4 days a week. He did 
most of his work for the White House on weekends and in the evenings. 

Mr. Slatinshek. His productive time in your organization remained 
pretty much steady. It was sort of a moonlighting effort on his part. 

Mr. Bennett. Exactly. The amount of time that he put in went 
down, but not to the point where it damaged his product or his output. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Thank you. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was he still on an annual salary ? 

Mr. Bennett. No. He was on per diem. I did raise the per diem. I 
took the $24,000 and broke it down on a daily basis. I gave him a raise 
above that on the assumption that he would be working fewer days. 
The total take-home pay would stay around $24,000. 

Now, because we were on a cost-plus basis with the BEH contract, 
this could be done. There had been an inflation factor figured into the 
contract. We turned back money at the end of the year, having not used 
all of our appropriations. There was no complaint from BEH for the 
additional money that I paid to Howard. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was his per diem ? 

Mr. Bennett. After the change it was $125. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you anticipate that he would work 4 days out of 5 ? 

Mr. Bennett. He settled into a pattern of a low of 15 days a month 
and a high of — I think the highest that he ever turned in was 22 days. 
Now, 22 days is virtually a full month. Fifteen days, however, is less. 

Mr. Nedzi. How long was he employed under this arrangement, sir? 

Mr. Bennett. From the time he was — that he went with the White 
House, which would be July, 1971, until he was terminated in June 
of 1972. 

Mr. Nedzi. That was almost a year ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. How much did he earn ? 
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Mr. Bennett. It was in excess of $24,000. 1 have not totalled it up. It 
may have been closer to $30,000. 1 don’t have the specific figures. 

Mr. Nedzi. He did work virtually full time ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, at the higher figure. I assumed the higher figure 
per diem and the fewer number of days would produce about $24,000. 
It produced a higher figure than that. 

Mr. Nedzi. In order to produce a figure higher than that, he would 
have virtually had to work full time ? 

Mr. Bennett. He would put in 4 days. It depends on your definition. 

Mr. Nedzi. I just wanted, Mr. Bennett, to make your testimony 
clear. If he were earning $24,000 a year working full time for you 

Mr. Bennett. Excuse me. It is a daily rate at about $100 a day. 

Mr. Nedzi. If you make it $125 and you talk about his earning in 
excess of $24,000 for 11 months, what about that, Mr. Bennett? 

Mr. Bennett. No. I would put it on an annual basis, Mr. Nedzi. 

Mr. Nedzi. Annual ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. At the time of Mr. Hunt’s employment, did Mr. Mullen 
have any other CIA employees outside of those for whom the com- 
pany was providing cover overseas ? 

Mr. Bennett. Not to my knowledge, unless you include the book- 
keeper. Our bookkeeper is a retired CIA employee. This is arranged 
so that he would be secure in preserving the cover. 

Mr. Nedzi. How long has he been with Mullen ? 

Mr. Bennett. I don’t know. 

Mr. Nedzi. He was there prior to your arriving there? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. He works full time as a bookkeeper? 

Mr. Bennett. He comes in two mornings during the week. 

Mr. Nedzi. Has he done anything anytime that would cause you 
to believe that he continues to be on the payroll of the CIA? 

Mr. Bennett. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Following the Watergate entry were you ever permitted 
by the CIA to read any FBI or CIA memorandums on witnesses of 
any kind? 

Mr. Bennett. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Go ahead, Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. Permitted by the CIA, no. Being permitted by the 
Ervin committee, yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. The CIA never showed you any memorandums, any 
official memorandums of theirs or the FBI at any time ? 

Mr. Bennett. They showed us one carbon copy of a memo they 
had sent to the FBI telling the FBI about the Mullen Co. connection 
with the CIA. 

Now, this came after we had the experience with Sandy Smith at 
the time. He said, “I have seen a piece of paper.” Bob Mullen said to 
the CIA, “We want to know what he has seen.” They said, “Yes. We 
have given the FBI this piece of paper.” 

Mr. Nedzi. That was the only memo that you were aware of or 
entitled to see ? 

Mr. Bennett. That is correct. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did the FBI ever give you any memos to read, Mr. 
Bennett? 
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Mr. Bennett. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Not the FBI ? 

Mr. Bennett. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did anyone from Mullen & Co. ever meet with Mr. 
Schlesinger? 

Mr. Bennett. Not to my knowledge. I have never met him in my 
life. 

Mr. Nedzi. On June 28 of this year there was an Associated Press 
report in the Washington Star-News to the following effect: “On 
February 28, 1973, then CIA Director James R. Schlesinger, met with 
a representative of Robert R. Mullen & Co., an international public 
relations firm.” 

Mr. Bennett. I have no knowledge of any such meeting, Mr. Nedzi. 

Mr. Nedzi. It says : “Schlesinger told them to keep their mouths shut 
about their relations with the CIA because several people overseas 
as Mullen representatives were CIA people.” 

Mr. Bennett. I have no knowledge of any such statement by Mr. 
Schlesinger. 

Now, under our understanding of the contract, it would have been 
unnecessary. We were already doing that. 

Mr. Nedzi. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bennett. What is the date of the meeting, supposedly ? 

Mr. Nedzi. February 28, 1973. 

Mr. Bennett. The [deleted] office had been long since closed. Any 
warning with respect to [deleted] would have been meaningless. 

Mr. Nedzi. Go on. 

Mr. Bennett. [Deleted] was very much there at the time, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. The quote does not refer to [deleted]. It says, “because 
several people overseas as Mullen representatives were CIA people.” 

Mr. Bennett. There was only the one man overseas at the time. It 
was the plural that made me think that you were referring to some- 
thing else. 

Mr. Nedzi. You have absolutely no knowledge of any meeting with 
Mullen representatives and Mr. Schlesinger? 

Mr. Bennett. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Is it reasonable to assume, in your judgment, that if there 
were such a meeting that you would be aware of it. Mr. Benn» f t ? 

Mr. Bennett. I certainly hope so. I find it difficult to believe Mr. 
Mullen, the only other person that would have done it, would have had 
a meeting without telling me. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you know offhand how old Mr. Mullen is, Mr. 
Bennett? 

Mr. Bennett. He is 65. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were you or any other members of your firm at any time 
directed to lie, if necessary, in denying a CIA cover? 

Mr. Bennett. Only in the context that I have already described, 
that if questioned by a newsman, we were to deny that there was a con- 
nection. That would constitute a lie, yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Who directed you to do this ? 

Mr. Bennett. In the context, I described — well, it was in the con- 
versation with Mr. Marty Lukoskie. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you, at any time, talk to anybody in the news media 
concerning other White House staff members besides Mr. Colson? 
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Mr. Bennett. Not that I can recall. 

Mr. Nedzi. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bennett. I would not have talked to them about Colson if they 
had not come to me and asked. I did not plan or plant anything. I did 
not initiate anything. They hunted me down, literally, in Los Angeles. 
They interviewed me. 

Mr. Nedzi. In the 3% years or the 2V&-year period that you served, 
or as Mullen Co. served as cover for the CIA, how many times would 
you estimate you were in contact with Mr. Lukoskie ? 

Mr. Bennett. That would be very hard. During that period, we had 
a number of matters to discuss. No. 1, it was during that period that 
the [deleted] office was open. It was during that period that they were 
also closed. During that period the [deleted] office was to have been 
shifted. 

Mr. Nedzi. It might be easier to break it down in the period from 
when you came aboard until July 20. How frequently or how many 
contacts did you have ? 

Mr. Bennett. That is what I am talking about. This happened after 
I came on board. 

Mr. Nedzi. Between January of 1971, and when you came aboard, 
and the July 10 meeting with Mr. Lukoskie, how many meetings were 
there in that period? 

Mr. Bennett. As to face-to-face meetings where Lukoskie and I 
were both present, I would guess that there were two or three. There 
were frequent telephone conversations. 

Mr. Nedzi. Two or three between January of 1971 and July 10, 1972? 

Mr. Bennett. That is right. 

Mr. Nedzi. All of these meetings involved matters relating to the 
Mullen cover for the CIA ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. In addition, there were telephone conversations, Mr. 
Bennett ? 

Mr. Bennett. Primarily between Lukoskie and Mr. Mullen at the 
time. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were there many telephone conversations between your- 
self and Mr. Lukoskie ? 

Mr. Bennett. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Were there any ? 

Mr. Bennett. One or two. 

Mr. Nedzi. Was the telephone employed for this purpose secured in 
any way? 

Mr. Bennett. Mullen told me that it was checked occasionally by 
the CIA to determine that it was secure. I never saw any evidence of 
any technician performing such a check at the time. 

Mr. Nedzi. Do you have any idea as to what the conversation be- 
tween Mr. Mullen and Mr. Lukoskie consisted of ? 

Mr. Bennett. From what Mr. Mullen said, they all related to ques- 
tions arising from our providing CIA cover in [deleted] and the sub- 
sequent decision to open an office in [deleted]. 

Mr. Nedzi. How frequent were those conversations, to the best of 
your memory? 

Mr. Bennett. This is very hazy. I would be surprised if they were 
more frequent than once a month. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Once a month ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes ; and thev were not regular. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you ever talk to Mr. Colson’s attorney, who was Mr. 
Shapiro ? 

Mr. Bennett. No. 

Mr. Nedzi. Have you ever talked to Richard Bast? 

Mr. Bennett. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you, at any time, ever believe that the CIA was in- 
volved in Watergate? 

Mr. Bennett. No, sir. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Slatinshek. 

Mr. Slatinshek. I would briefly like to explore the financial ar- 
rangements that you had with the CIA and the company. You pointed 
out that you were motivated by the spirit of patriotism, and it was to 
your advantage prestigewise by having the two overseas offices. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Slatinshek. I presume the CIA picked up the tabs for both 
offices and the complete cost of their operation overseas, sir? 

Mr. Bennett. That is correct. 

Mr. Slatinshek. On occasion — well, you had occasion to use these 
offices to get some information for your clients? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Is that right? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Slatinshek. What were the mechanical arrangements and what 
kind of money are we talking about ? 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Everett’s salary from us was $12,000 a year. All 
of his expenses, they were billed to us bv Everett. Our bookkeeper 
would approach Mr. Lukoskie. He would say, for instance, “I need 
$5,000.” He would get a check from Mr. Lukoskie. We deposited in a 
separate banking account from our regular business checking account 
this so that there was no possibility of funds ever being commingled. 
He would pay Everett’s salary from that account. 

Now, that check required two signatures. None of the others did. 
The bookkeepers, mine or Mullin’s, that is, were required. The expenses 
that Mr. Everett submitted, as to this, the bookkeeper paid out of that 
account. He would then submit to Mr. Lukoskie the list of expenses. If 
there were any expenses that were incurred that were not authorized, 
Mr. Lukoskie and the CIA could take this matter up directly with 
Mr. Everett. We did not have the authority to deny any of Everett’s 
expenses. 

The same pattern was followed with Mr. Hochberg when he went to 
[deleted]. There "were a number of expenses connected with opening 
the [deleted] office that we thought were excessive and which our book- 
keeper questioned. In every case he was told to pay them, that they 
were proper. 

Now. the bookkeeper was authorized to transfer from this account to 
our regular banking account $3,000 over the course of the year in order 
to compensate us for the amount of time that he, Mr. Mullen, and I 
spent to superintend the account. 

Mr. Slatinshek. That was, in effect, your fee ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. This concerned the amount of time in which was 
involved and our standard professional rates. But as to that, we were 
losing money. That is neither here nor there. 
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In addition, one officer of the company was authorized to take a trip 
at CIA expense to visit the foreign offices. Annually, Mr. Mullen would 
take a trip at CIA expense. He would virtually take a trip around the 
world to visit the offices. 

When I went to [deleted] to close the [deleted] office, I also did 
other legitimate business for the firm on the trip at other locations. 
The CIA paid my hotel expenses in [deleted] and the transportation 
to [deleted]. The other hotel expenses and the other transportation, I 
paid this out of the standard account. The bookkeeper would make the 
delineation between these two and pay one set of expenses from one 
account to the other. 

Mr. Slatinshek. How would you reflect income from the CIA on 
the books? 

Mr. Bennett. As ordinary income. We paid taxes on it. 

Mr. Slatinshek. You did not identify the source ? 

Mr. Bennett. No. 

Now, in our tax return, we simply stated it as income or fees to be 
reflected. However, on the books, when I began, well, there were some 
entries that I did not understand until I was made aware of the CIA 
connection. He would simply put down the the name of the firm 
against whom the check had been drawn. The firm names, I am told, 
were CIA involved. 

Mr. Slatinshek. Thank you. That is all that I have at this time. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Mr. Hogan. 

Mr. Hogan. In connection with the Newsweek interview, if I under- 
stand your testimony, as far as you know, the CIA had no prior 
knowledge that you were going to be interviewed in connection with 
the Colson story? 

Mr. Bennett. That is correct. 

Mr. Hogan. Or, as far as any of the other matters that the press 
may have contacted you on? 

Mr. Bennett. That is right. 

Mr. Hogan. Their knowledge of the Colson interview was after 
the fact when you were explaining to them the steps you had taken 
to help to maintain the cover? 

Mr. Bennett. That is correct. 

Mr. Hogan. At any time during the course of his employment with 
you, did you suspect that Mr. Hunt was maintaining a CIA identity ? 

Mr. Bennett. No, sir. 

Mr. Hogan. At any time did you have any prior knowledge of the 
Ellsberg break-in? 

Mr. Bennett. No. 

Mr. Hogan. Or any prior knowledge of the two Watergate break- 
ins that you heard about afterward? 

Mr. Bennett. No. 

Mr. Hogan. No prior knowledge of these? 

Mr. Bennett. No, sir. 

Mr. Hogan. Now, as far as the overseas offices are concerned, there 
were only the [deleted] offices, sir, while you were there? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Hogan. Were there others prior to that time? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Hogan. Where? 
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Mr. Bennett. I can’t be too precis© about this, but Mr. Everett 
had previously been in [deleted] prior to being transferred to 
[deleted]. At one time the Mullen Co. operated for the CIA an office 
in [deleted]. 

Mr. Hogan. The [deleted] one was also a CIA cover! 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Hogan. And so was [deleted] ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Hogan. As far as you know those were all of the covers that 
Mullen maintained for the CIA? 

Mr. Bennett. That is true, but I would not be surprised if you 
found others during the period before I joined the company, sir. 

Mr. Hogan. The covers were terminated as far as you know, after 
the closing of the ["deleted] office? 

Mr. Bennett. That is right. 

Mr. Hogan. There has been no association with the CIA in any 
form as far as covers are concerned since? 

Mr. Bennett. In any form whatsoever, yes, that is right. 

Mr. Hogan. How did you become acquainted with Mr. Colson? 

Mr. Bennett. I met him in the course of the 1968 campaign when 
I managed my father’s campaign for reelection. Colson came to me 
to indicate that a number of nis clients were interested in my father’s 
reelection and anxious to make a financial contribution thereto, and 
could I tell him the name of the campaign treasurer and how the 
checks should be made out. I did this. This was the beginning of our 
association. 

Mr. Hogan. As far as closing the [deleted] office, was it only a 
concern raised by the Watergate publicity that prompted the CIA 
to close that activity? 

Mr. Bennett. No. I now know something that I did not know 
during the whole exercise which I wish the CIA had told me. It 
would have made things much more intelligible. 

I know now that the CIA had a security breach, exposing to the 
Russians the Mullen Co. relationship with the CIA and that they 
would have closed both [deleted] had there never been a Watergate. 

Now, rather than tell us that there had been a security breach, 
they used Watergate as an excuse to accomplish that purpose. Many 
of the phrases in the memos that became so famous in this whole 
affair that are very hard to understand, well, they stem from that 
fact. 

Mr. Hogan. When did you find out about that ? 

Mr. Bennett. I was first told about that by Mr. Everett himself. 
He was upset that the CIA had not seen fit to be honest with us. That 
was in September of 1972 when I was on my trip on the way to close 
the [deleted] office. 

Mr. Hogan. You say that there was a similar circumstance in con- 
nection with [deleted] being closed? 

Mr. Bennett. The closing of the [deleted] office stemmed from the 
same incident. 

Mr. Hogan. There was a cover problem with the individual out 
there ? 

Mr. Bennett. No. Maybe I should go through the whole thing. I 
assumed that you had this information. 
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This is what Everett told me when I was in [deleted] in September 
of 1972, or early October. He said that there had been a security 
breach within the Agency, that a CIA officer had gone to the Russians 
and told them everything that he knew. 

Now, among the things that he knew was the fact that the [deleted] 
office of Mullen was a CIA cover. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did he say where the CIA office was situated or the 
officer? 

Mr. Bennett. No. But the great concern for security of the Mullen 
Co. cover stemmed from this incident rather than concern over 
Watergate. 

Now, as Mr. Everett explained, the CIA found out about the 
security breach through a contact they had that is very high in the 
Russian security apparatus. For them to close the Mullen Co. office 
would be to demonstrate to the Russians that they knew the breach 
had taken place. Therefore, to do that, would jeopardize the life of 
their contact in the Russian apparatus. The Russians would know that 
they would have gotten it from that source. 

He said the reason that they were so concerned about [deleted] is 
not the story that they told you about the cover being blown in 
[deleted]. 

Mr. Nedzi. What is the story ? 

Mr. Bennett. That our man out there had been recognized by a 
former college professor who was aware of the fact that he had been 
negotiating with the CIA for a job. The man convinced the professor, 
“No, I am not working for the CIA. I really did go with the 
Mullen Co.” 

Then they said that Watergate hit and the professor looked him 
up and said, “I have seen your name with Mullen Co. and Watergate 
and CIA in the International Herald Tribune. You are a CIA agent. 
I will tell the authorities.” That is the story they told us. They said 
that they had to get him out. 

I subsequently talked to the agent. I asked point blank if that hap- 
pened. He said, “The professor did recognize me but he never came 
back and said anything about Mullen Company.” He said, “I really 
don’t know why they pulled me out.” 

Mr. Nedzi. Where did Mr. Everett say that he got this information? 

Mr. Bennett. He did not say. 

Now, since he was involved as an undercover employee, I assumed 
that it was quite natural that he be told his position would be affected. 

Mr. Nedzi. It would be unnatural for him to get all the details, 
wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Bennett. I don’t know enough about the CIA operation to say. 
It did not strike me as unnatural. 

Mr. Nedzi. Did you have any other source for this information ? 

Mr. Bennett. It came from Mr. Everett, strictly from him. After 
the [deleted] office was closed, again, with Watergate as the excuse, 
and the investigation began on the Hill, well, I testified before the 
Ervin committee. At that time I was shown the July 10 memorandum 
from Lukoskie. I was asked to comment on it. 

In the memo, is the phrase, as I recall: “We may not be able to 
terminate the arrangement as a result of the Watergate situation 
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unless it gets bad enough, in which case we will have to level with 

Mullen and Bennett about the WH flap.” 

When I read this before the Ervin committee, I assumed that WH 
flap meant the White House, but in the course of the questioning, it 
meant Western Hemisphere. That is when the Ervin committee in- 
vestigators told me that the defection or the breach had occurred in 
the Western Hemisphere. They filled in the details that Everett had 
not completed. 

Now the story, as I understand, is that the security breach occurred. 
The decision was made to terminate the cover with the Mullen Com- 

f any. Watergate occurred. The CIA said, “Here is a handy excuse.” 
was frustrated by their excuse. That is, I frustrated their excuse 
by preserving the cover when I dealt with the newspapers. If they 
actually had told me that they wanted to terminate it for this reason, 
I would have been far less zealous in protecting the Government’s 
cover overseas. 

Mr. Nedzi. Isn’t there something of an inconsistency between their 
encouraging you to pursue this and their desire to use this as a cover 
for closing me office f 
Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. Can you reconcile that? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, I have dealt with bureaucrats and so have you. 
It says in the manual that you preserve the cover at all costs. It also 
says something else. The bureaucrat will do both without ever worry- 
ing about it. It was a reaction on Mr. Lukoskie’s part. His business 
was to get companies to preserve the cover at all costs. He would say, 
“You are doing great. Keep it up.” At the same time he wished some- 
how that it would blow so that he could use it as an excuse to terminate 
the cover without telling us. 

The manual also says never tell them any more than they absolutely 
have to know. I wish they had been responsible enough and felt that 
we were responsible enough to share this information with us and 
lay the cards on the table. They could then terminate the office in a 
responsible and orderly fashion. 

Mr. Nedzi. Why are you so certain the information that Everett 
gave to you in this regard is accurate ? 

Mr. Bennett. I have never had reason to doubt Mr. Everett’s word. 
Are you suggesting it was planted ? 

Mr. Nedzi. No; I am not suggesting it. There could be a misunder- 
standing. Unfortunately, the committee has not had the benefit of 
Mr. Everett’s testimony. Is there any corroborating evidence available 
of any kind that you have or have been advised of ? 

Mr. Bennett. Only the Lukoskie memo and the reference to the 
Western Hemisphere flap ; also the comments of the Ervin committee 
people. This was corroboration, I thought. 

Now, when they straightened me out about it being a White House 
flap — - 

Mr. Nedzi. Some people are not straight yet in that regard but you 
mav go ahead. 

Mr. Bennett. They said. “You sav WH means White House, but 
could it mean Western Hemisphere?” I said, “I guess that it could.” 
They asked me how much I knew about this. I told them what Mr. 
Everett had said. They said that was essentially correct. 
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Mr. Nedzi. They straightened you out to the extent they redefined 
the WH? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes; they therefore placed the location of the security 
breach. They also explained something which had puzzled me before. 

Mr. Nedzi. What was that? 

Mr. Bennett. It was why the agency should delay so long to termi- 
nate [deleted] when they terminated [deleted] almost immediately. 
If they coula trump up a scenario that would cause us to believe 
[deleted] could be terminated, they could do it with [deleted] with- 
out depending on Watergate. The reason is if the defection occurred, 
or the security breach occurred, within the Western Hemisphere, then 
[deleted] had been a continuing situation and Everett had never been 
in the Western Hemisphere. Then there could well be the assumption 
that [deleted] was a legitimate operation. 

Mr. Hooan. Did the Senate Committee people go into detail with 
you on the defection and tell you the facts as they knew on this? 

Mr. Bennett. I don’t recall that they did. 

Mr. Hooan. How far did they go in explaining what happened? 

Mr. Bennett. They filled in the gaps of the story that I had told 
them from Mr. Everett. 

Mr. Hooan. Are you saying that they were sort of corroborating 
Mr. Everett’s story? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Hooan. I have another question. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Hooan. Now, Mr. Bennett, you referred to, I think, a CBS story 
that blew the cover ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes . 

Mr. Hooan. J ust briefly tell us what that was and when it happened ? 

Mr. Bennett. It happened in February of this year. I could get the 
exact date. I received a telephone call from — well, that is improper to 
say. Let me start over. 

Mr. Hooan. Yes. 

Mr. Bennett. My father received a call from Senator Baker. He 
told him to tell me that he had been questioned by CBS and by the 
Washington Post in such a way that he was convinced that — that is, 
Baker was convinced — that the story had somehow leaked. My testi- 
mony before them was in executive session in December. It has been 
held secure for that period of time. 

Now, Baker felt that I ought to know it had been leaked and that 
these people would be coming at me. 

I then made a decision, along with the others that I had made 
during the period, some of them wise and some otherwise, that, under 
the circumstances, my best defense was the complete truth. 

When Marty Plizner of CBS News came to see me and started to 
dangle some of the charges that had been subsequently made in front 
of me, I said, “All right, I am going to tell you the whole story.” I told 
him everything. I did not tell him about the security breach, Dut I did 
tell him that the Mullen Company provided service of cover overseas 
and I had denied it previously. 

I said, “Here is what was done and here is why, and up until now 
I had borne the responsibility to determine whether this should be 
public. I am sorry to do this, but you now bear this responsibility. You 
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must decide if it is in the interest of your country to have the CIA 
activities in [deleted] be made a matter of open public record.” 

He said, “You have told me this as background, so I cannot use it 
under the terms of the newspaperman’s code without your permission. 
I won’t do anything without calling.” I said “Fine.” 

I did the same thing with Larrv Myer of the Washington Post. Mr. 
Myer’s reaction was very strong. He said, “This is not a story. This is 
not legitimate news. We will not do anything unless I call you.” 
Now, Mr. Plizner, he called a week or 10 days later. He said, “We 
cannot hold it. It is all over town. We are going with the story to- 
night.” He wanted to read it to me. He read it to me. It was terrible. 
The insinuations and implications put me smack in the middle of the 
whole Watergate conspiracy and the hush money and the Hughes 
matter. 

I said, “Marty, that is just awful. You have put the worst construc- 
tion on the set of facts.” He said, “All right, what will we do with it?” 
I said, “The mention of my father is gratuitous, and that of Hughes 
is gratuitous, and I did not do this and I did not do that.” He said. “I 
wifi call you back. I will see what I can do.” This was at 6:30 and it 
was put on the 7 :00 news. He did not call me back. 

I watched the news with great interest. Dan Rather came on. The 
story that he reported was very innocuous compared to that read to me 
on the phone. It did not mention my name. It mentioned the company, 
[deleted]. They reported the CIA had operations in both places. 

About a half hour later the phone rang again. It was Dan Rather 
and Mr. Plizner. I thanked Rather for cleaning it up. He said, “You 
have a very persuasive advocate in Mr. Plizner. He convinced me that 
we should not do that type of a job on you. I have been in this town 
long enough to know the difference between a genuine news break and 
a situation where something is laid on me in the hope that I would use 
it. Tim was laid on me. Do you have any idea why?” 

I said, “I cannot tell you why unless you can tell me who.” He said, 
“I cannot divulge my source. There is a second story, I am told, that 
will hit on you within 48 hours. 11158 will be a bombshell.” Then he 
asked if I had any idea what it was. I said, “Yes ; it was the Eisenstadt 
memo or the interpretation accusing me of planting the Newsweek 
story.” He said that he would stay in touch. 

Two days later Daniel Schorr called Mr. Mullen. Mullen called me 
and said, “I just talked to Daniel Schorr. He had a story that you, 
acting on behalf of the CIA, planted all these terrible things about 
Colson in an effort to divert attention from the truth.” 

Now, Mullen said to Schorr, “Where did you get this?” Schorr said, 
“I got it from Mr. Colson.” He said, “What is vour reaction?”. 
He read the story that they were going along with. It had a number 
of inaccuracies. I said, “This is false and that is false.” He said, “Gee, 
you sound awfully convincing. Will you go in front of the camera and 
say that?” I said, “No. I will not. You can quote me but I will not go 
on camera.” He called back and said that he decided to hold it until 
tomorrow. 

The next day, which was the day of the big snow last winter, he 
said, “I am sending a crew out to film your statement.” I said, “I am 
not going to make any statement.” 

I called Mullen. I said, “What is going on here?” We decided to call 
Colson and ask him what he said. Mullen called Colson. Colson was in 
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Los Angeles. However, he talked with Shapiro. Shapiro said that he 
had made no statement to CBS and given out nothing. “They are try- 
ing to get you to react. Then they will pick a fight between you and 
Colson.” 

When Schorr called me to ask for the statement, I said, “Look, we 
have talked to Shapiro. He said that he has given no statement. Mr. 
Schorr said that “Colson has given us no statement, the same way that 
you have given us no statement” 

I sat in his office and heard him describe this. Schorr said, “I sat in 
his office and heard him describe this. It is technically true, now, that 
he has given us no statement.” But he said, “Don’t kid me. I know 
what the source of this is. It is a red herring and I am going to play 
it as such in the news, that he is trying to use you to create this.” I 
gave him a statement. 

However, then it was out. The press came to me at that point. Mullen 
and I drafted a statement saying, “Yes, we have cooperated with the 
CIA ; yes, we provided cover overseas ; yes, we have tried to preserve 
that cover through the past year and a half. We have cooperated with 
law enforcement authorities completely and thoroughly. We have told 
them the facts from the beginning so that their legal investigation of 
the break-in can proceed with a full knowledge of the Mullen CIA 
ties.” We issued that statement. We have had no further publicity 
about this until Chuck’s last blast. 

Mr. Hogan. Was there ever any communication between you and 
the CIA with regard to Mr. Hughes ? 

Mr. Bennett. No. 

Mr. Hogan. Did you ever talk to Mr. Bittman, the attorney for 
Mr. Hunt? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Hogan. What was the substance of that conversation? 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Bittman wanted to know if Howard had been ter- 
minated because the term that I had originally used was suspended. 
I told him, yes ; that he had been. He wanted to know what the terms 
of Howard’s severance was and whether he was entitled to severance 


pay. I told him that since he had been on per diem, that he was not. 
I would pay him for the days that he had worked for which he had 
not been paid, but not anything further. We negotiated the number of 
days and the terms. This was the principal subject of the conversation. 

Mr. Bittman then said, “I would appreciate it if you feel you can, 
if you would tell me what you told the grand jury about Howard.” 
I said, “I have no problems telling you about that because it is virtu- 
ally in the public domain.” I told him how I responded to the grand 
jury questions. 

Mr. Hogan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Nedzi. What do you know about the relations between the 
reporter Smith and Mr. Mullen ? 

Mr. Bennett. Sandy Smith? 

Mr. Nedzi. Yes. 

Mr. Bennett. Only that Mullen said that he was a friend. 

Mr. Nedzi. You don’t know what kind of friendship that is or how 
long they knew one another ? 

Mr. Bennett. No, sir. 
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Mr. Nedzi. Now, I have no further questions. 

Is there anything that you would like to add before we close this 
hearing? 

Mr. Bennett. I would only like to say, Mr. Chairman, that I appre- 
ciate very much the opportunity of having been here. As I think and 
hope that you can appreciate that the past 2 years have been rather 
difficult in many aspects. It has not been often that I have been able to 
find a forum where people are interested in the forum and be clear to 
the extent that I can tell the whole story of the amount of my involve- 
ment in these things. 

As a result of mis, I am under a cloud of some suspicion in many 
circles. I am in no difficulty with Mr. Jaworski or the Special Prose- 
cutor’s Office. I think that I am now in no difficulty with the Ervin 
committee. I would hope, as a result of this, that I am in no difficulty 
with this committee. This arises only when the forum that I described 
is made available. I appreciate very much its being made available so 
that I could tell the story as I know it. 

Mr. Nedzi. We truly appreciate your statement and your coopera- 
tion. We want to thank you on behalf of the subcommittee for appear- 
ing here today voluntarily. 

Mr. Bennett. Thank you. 

Mr. Nedzi. The subcommittee will stand in recess until the further 
call of the Chair. 

[Whereupon, at 2:05 p.m., the subcommittee recessed.] 
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CUSHMAN/HUNT MEETING 


22 July 1971 1548-1600 hours 

DDCI and Mr. Howard Hunt 


DDCI: Ganaral Robert E. Cushman , Jr. 

GUEST: Mr. E. Howard Hunt 


DDCI: It's good to see you again. How are you. Come on In and have a 

seat. 

GUEST: Thank you. Could we make this just the two of us. If you don't 

mind. 

DDCI: All right. Sure. We certainly can. 

GUEST: Thank you very much. 

I've been charged with auite a highly sensitive mission by the 
White House to visit and elicit information from an individual whose Ideology 
we aren't entirely sure of, and for that purpose they asked me to come over 
here and see if you could get me two things: flash alias docuomntatlon, which 

wouldn't have to be backstopped at all, and some degree of physical disguise 
for a one-time op - in and out. 

DDCI: I don't see why we can't, no. 

GUEST: And keep it - you know, just as closely held as possible. 

DDCI: Teah. Yeah. All right. 

GUEST: And for that, I don't know how you or the cover people want to 

work it, but what I would like to do would be to meet somebody in a safehouse 
and (they wouldn't even know my name) (wouldn't need to know my name). And 
this would aman the essential thing here, give me some - a little disguise. 

And I'm planning on travelling either Saturday or Sunday. (I don't know) how 
soon this could be accomplished. Perhaps tomorrow afternoon would probably be 
the earliest this could be accomplished. So if we could some way meet tomorrow 
afternoon, that would be great. 

DDCI: Yeah. Okay. 

GUEST: By the way, you're looking very well. 

DDCI: Well Its a nice job. 

GUEST: Well, I know. I saw you at the Wiener Memorial presentation that 

dav — You know, the (plaque) we — 


(u®) 
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DDCI: Teah, right. 

GUEgT: — had to give downstairs. And if you'll pardon my saying so, 

you seem to have lost a little weight — 

DDCI: Oh yeah, I've taken some off. 

GUEST: And you're looking great. 

DDCI: I sort of go up and down. When I go down It's because I go on the 

wagon and don't eat very much at all. And this Is hell to pay when you're 
being entertained and going to embassies and dinners. But It's the only way to 
lose weight - Is to be miserable — 

GUEST: Well I have the same problem. 

DDCI: Relatively miserable. 

GUEST: And curiously, since I retired over here the thing I miss most Is 

the gym facility. I used to get down there - I'd be there about 15 minutes 
before the Director would arrive, so we'd kind of overlap a little bit. And 
that really kept my weight down — because It discouraged midafternoon snacking, 
you know. And then I didn't feel the need of a drink when I got home — I was 
too tired, etc. But I do miss that facility. 

DDCI: Yeah. Well I haven't used It. I ordinarily trot or jog for 30 

minutes In the morning at home. And God, If I wait until the afternoon, I'm too 
tired. I'm just getting to the old age point where when I get home In the after- 
noon I may work in the workshop or a little bit of work in the yard, but I don't 
feel like running — 

GUEST: I know what you mean. 

DDCI: I'm amazed at the boss, because he's still doing It, and it may be 

five-thirty or five o'clock when he gets down there. I'm usually — Phew! I 
don't want any athletics at that point. I'd rather .... 

GUEST: Yeah, that's right. I try to do a little setting-up exercise In 

the morning, but I'm not consistent about it. If I were — Just as you are with 
your jogging (before you get to work). When I get downtown I'm swept up In 
things, just as you are here. It's too late. The day Is gone by then. 


DDCI: Let's see — I can get In touch with you at the White House, can't I? 

GUEST: Uh-huh. 

DDCI: — to tell you what address to go to, and so forth, downtown. 
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GUEST: Okay. That will be perfect. 

DDCI: Fine. All right. 

GUEST: So we can lay it on — Do you think by tomorrow afternoon is 

ample time? 

DDCI: I'll give it a try, yeah. I haven't even talked to anybody yet. 

I suppose they could do it. 

GUEST : Sure . 

DDCI: I haven't been in this business before — haven't had to — 

GUEST: I'd appreciate it. John Ehrlichman said that you were the — 

DDCI: Yeah, he called me, sure. I mean I haven't been in the cover 
business so I don't know whether they operate real fast, but I suppose they do. 

GUEST: Well I know they can. I know they can. I've done this before in 
the old days. And it's just a question of getting some flash documentation and 
some physical disguise. 

DDCI: What do you need? that would be the first thing they would ask you. 

GUEST: Well, I'll need — Let's see, what have I got here? I'll probably 

need just a driver's license and some pocket litter. 

DDCI: A driver's license — 

GUEST: A driver's license in any state at all — I don't care. Some 

pocket litter of some sort — they have pretty standard stuff. 

DDCI: Oh, they have? Okay. You call it pocket litter? 

GUEST: Pocket litter. That's what they call it. 

DDCI: You don't care in what name — 

GUEST: I would like the first name to be Edward — that's all — if it 
could be Edward. Because I'm being introduced to this gentleman by just one 
name. We (just) .... this morning that somebody by the name of "Edward" 
would be getting in touch with him. 

DDCI: And any state's driver's license. 
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GUEST: Yes, any state — it doesn't make any difference. And I'm going 

to just have to check into a hotel, and I'll be using this alias documentation 
for that. And I'll be talking vith this individual - in and out. And if it 
goes over well, that's swell. But if (it doesn't) . I Just don't exist, 

and it's not possible to describe ne. 

DDCI: And a physical disguise. 

GUEST: Yeah. 

DDCI: Okay. Let's see — you gave ne a number one tine that I could get 

you — 

GUEST: Right. I think Chuck Colson's — My office is unattended so far. 

But that's the direct line - Colson's office. Yeah, (2352). My office is two 
floors up and I'n only there a little part of the time. 

DDCI: All right, fine. In other words, whoever is there — 

GUEST: Whoever 's there, yes. 

DDCI: — will get the word to you — 

GUEST : Anybody can get to me. 

DDCI: — and I can give them the — 

GUEST: That's right, yeah. 

DDCI: Or should I ask for you to call me back? 

GUEST: No, Joan (Ball) is the — 

DDCI: Is the gal that answers the phone. 

GUEST: That's right, she'll answer the phone - Joan Hall — 

DDCI : And I can give her the time and what address — 

GUEST : Time and place. 

DDCI: Okay, fine. 

GUEST: I Just — You know, I know so many people out here it* a Just as 

well that I'm not seen. And for all I know they'll put a physical disguise on 
me that '8 going to stick, and I wouldn't want to be seen walking out of here — 


DDCI: Yeah, right. 
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GUEST: I'm aura they've got safe facilities downtown. 

DDCI: Yeah. They sure as hell did on ny last tour of duty here — (deleted) 

Well, they're keeping you busy with this new — 

GUEST: Uell they sure are. I'll tell you! But actually I'a delighted that 
they thought about ae, and thought to call on me, and that I had the time. This 
gives me about a 12-hour day now. But far from — 

DDCI: It keeps you from thinking you're retired — 

GUEST: Far from going into retirement, it juat accelerated my pace. But 

I don't really mind that. And I'm quite convinced that the reason that we're 

doing all this la - you know, for a good purpose, an essential purpose. So that 

when you're motivated, those things all come very easily. 

DDCI: Good. Well if you see John Ehrllchman say hello for me. 

GUEST: I will Indeed. I expect to be seeing him tomorrow some time. 

DDCI: He's an old friend of mine from previous days. He's got himself a 

, full platter, too. 

GUEST: Oh, doesn't he just! 

DDCI: How's that domestic counsel working out? You don't hear much in this 

business — 

GUEST: No. No. That's true. 

It's working out pretty well. 

DDCI: — a good relationship taking shape — 

GUEST: Yes, it is. Yeah. But of course two things that really electrified 

the White House — And I don't know why I'm telling you this, because your 
contacts are undoubtedly much higher than mine over there. — were the Pentagon 
Papers, of course - for one thing - and then the other thing was the (China 
revelation). These are the two that they're going full blast on. 

DDCI: Well I think John has been in charge of the security overhaul, hasn't 

he? 


GUEST: That's right. Sure. 

DDCI: Well I guess that's right. It's sort of a domestic problem rather 

than a Kissinger problem. 

GUEST: Right! it is indeed. 
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DDCI: But not really — I don't know what goes on on that side — 

GUEST: But they're very compartmented — 

DDCI: I just substitute for the boss, you know, on Kissinger meetings — 

whatever group It Is — they've all got different names but the sane people 
sit there. 

GUEST: But I find the same type of coapartmentallzatlon over there as I 

did here. And I'm delighted to find It! really! If you don't need to know, 
you Just don't know what It's all about. 

DDCI: Teah, Yeah. 

GUEST: What Ehrllchman Is doing this morning Is no business of Kissinger's 

or the Vice President. (So this Is great). (Because of) somebody at the top 
we've got to watch these things. 

DDCI: Yeah, that's right. 

CUEST: And you know who it Is. (deleted) 

DDCI: Well, actually, he's got Haldeman who Is supposed to, I think, make 

sure that all the wires are closed — all the circuits are closed. 

GUEST: But he's still pretty Interested — I was In a number of Vhlte 
House offices talking to different people - not about the China revelation but 
the morning after It occurred and the President was sort of calling around to 
get a consensus, and as I would go from one office to another - the President 
would be calling this fellow, and then I'd go to another office and the President 
would be calling this guy - and so on — trying to get a consensus. It was then 
7:30 In the morning out In San Clemente! So I knew that he had been up for a 
while. 

DDCI: Right. Right. 

Okay. Well, let me get to work on this, then. 

GUEST: Yes. 

DDCI: And I'll get the word back to you. 

GUEST: Good enough. And the less my name comes up, absolutely the better. 

DDCI: Yeah. Okay. 

GUEST: If you want me to use a pseudonym with this guy — Actually I 

suppose the best type of place - If he's In a room, If he's In some place. I'll 
get there at a specified time and I'll Just go In and — 
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DDCI: Yaah. Okay, fina. I'll gat tha word to you on how wa'll work it. 

GUEST: Tina. And I hopa Karl didn't rasant ny asking him to (laava) — 

DDCI : Oh no, no. I just had him hara in caaa thara was soma thing that 

naadad staff ... 


GUEST: It eartalnly wasn't that ouch lnvolvad . 

Ganaral, thank you vary much. 

DDCI: Good to saa you again. 

GUEST: Good to saa you. 

o 



